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METROPOLITAN. 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN TRISH BARRISTER.'—No. VI. 


SIR WILLIAM C. SMITH, LATE BARON OF THE EXCHEQUER, 


Hirnerro we have been conversant with the living—let us now turn 
to the dead—from the present ornaments of the Irish bar to one who 
was its lustre while he lived. The virtues of the dead should not be 
forgotten in the excellencies of the living: to remember them is not 
less charitable than just—to neglect them would be to act the part of 
the unworthy parasite, who shared in the hospitality of a generous 
patron, and whose gratitude terminated with the viands. Baron Sinith 
was one who shed the blaze of a brilliant reputation, as a lawyer, an 
orator, and writer, over that profession to which he was so. singu- 
larly attached, and by which he was admired and venerated. He was 
kind and benevolent to all and each of its members, and the 'y recipro- 
cated his kindness and benevolence in affectionate respect. If he was 
occasionally snappish to his brethren of the ermine, to them alone his 
passing intemperance was limited—it rarely passed over to the bar, 
and when it did, it fell on the powe rful—the weak were never subjected 
to his acerbity. He doubtless had his errors, but they were few—of 
a far less aggravated character than fall to the lot of general humanity ; 
and less numerous than men usually display who look down from the 
heights of exalted office, and particularly that class which has been 
brought up under the vitiating influence of aristocratic tastes. The 
man on whom, in a worldly sense, fortune had never frowned, and 
who, having been raised to power at an immature period of life, when 
observation and experience supply none of those correcting media 
which mitigate the natural propensity of man to the rankness of 
official ineolenc e,, elevates, bis mindyto the high tone of truth and 
liberty, is a rare phenomenon. Even the errors of a man of venius, 
paradoxical as it may appear, are worthy of respect, and few will deny 
that he was one. We shall notice them with tender truth. To speak 
ungenerously of a generous nature, when the object is not present to 
sustain his fame or defend his character from the assaults of harsh- 
ness, would be unmanly. In that one-sided warfare we shall not in- 
dulge. If some unaccountable motives, which we cannot reach, 
warped his closing days from the noble cause of et which he 
had so long pursued if he flinched from the advocacy of those high 
doctrines of freedom and right which he steadily maint: ‘ined through 
the dark profligacy of the past, biography would fail miserably in its 
duty to the dead were it to contemplate alone the few spots of shade 
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without taking in the remainder of the luminous disk. If political 
exasperation cankered his fine understanding, and with the progress 
of old age came the progress of illiberal opinions, let it also be re- 
membered, that when his intellect was in the full flush of its strength 
—when his support was a tower to the principles of truth and civil 
freedom, he was found firm to their cause ; and if for a few years— 
years of natural mental weakness. he lapsed from his old political 
virtues, there is a powerful counterpoise in the long life during which 
he cherished them, and never abated the proud tone of enthusiasm 
with which he cheerfully hailed every advance of popular freedom. 
With one party his name deserves to be held in fragrant remem- 
brance. From the very outset of his career he strenuously advocated 
in the Irish parliament the cause of the persecuted Catholic against 
a host of domestic bigots and oppressors; his struggles against the 
insensate prejudices of a strong faction were as unceasing as they 
were generous. In that worthy fervour he never relaxed, and though, 
like his friend Burke, whose general notions of liberty were poisoned 
by the bloody phantasmagoria of the French Revolution, in his closing 
days Baron Smith’s also were similarly troubled by the hideous vision 
of Reform: he beheld in the modern English Revolution what the 
diseased eye of Burke saw in the other—a ferocious appetite for con- 
stitutional ruin—the immediate levelling of all ancient and time- 
honoured landmarks—in every parliamentary movement since 1831 
the subversion of social order—and in every unsuspecting Radical he 
recognised a sanguinary butcher, who, like Carnot, was taking the mea- 
sure of the harmless baron, and only waited the moment of universal 
massacre to glut his revolutionary appetite on his gray hairs ;—though, 
like Burke, he only saw shapes of blood, where he saw before shapes 
of moral health and beauty,—like him, too, he continued well affected to 
Catholic progression to the end. Public favour is variable, even to a 
proverb; like a petted child, what it adopts one moment it rejects at 
another—it requires a perpetual feast of comfits to keep it in sweet 
temper. With the baron’s trifling peccadilloes it became terribly in- 
censed, and threw him aside as a worn-out toy that had served its 
purpose. He lost much, indeed all that vehement enthusiasm which 
burned around him for more than half a century—political animosity, 
sublimed to the highest perfection of bitterness, made him the butt of 
clumsy and unmanly ridicule. This was the least offensive of its 
weapons in attacking an old champion; but there was a stability in his 
character and genius destined to outlive the scoffs and sneers of 
ignorance and ingratitude. Men, before profuse in their praises, even 
to adulation, did not hesitate to ascribe to an absence of integrity what 
charity would construe into the weakness of old age. We do not 
deny that he sinned, but his sins were not sins against light; they 
were not the errors of obstinate bigotry, but rather the mild faults of 
a tottering understanding, plastic in its weakness and capable of false 
impressions, which its strength would have contemptuously rejected. 
He should have found in the recollections of the past a protecting 
shield : one of a muster of great minds, whose names should have for 
Irishmen a magic and fascination—each a link in a long chain of 
national renown—who, having come from the past into the present, 
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like the melodies of our country heard in a foreign land, bring with 
them in their train a long pomp of noble though melancholy recollec- 
tions—consolation to the old, and animating energies to the young— 
men who stand, like the ancient Phari, living monuments of bygone 
grandeur, and who carry with them to the grave our honour and our 
history. 
Irish feelings, so peculiarly alive to all the associations of our 
national era, ought to have hurried to his relief, and spared a repetition 
of Athenian unkindness : it did come, but it was only to augment his 
sorrows ; and though there was no laughter over his grave, there was 
little regret. It would be an invidious “task—one, at least, which the 
writer of this memoir cannot persuade himself to undertake—to lavish 
on such a man epithets of dishonour. The old maxim is not less 
beautiful than humane—“ Nil de mortuis nisi bonum”—one of those 
pure sentiments which flows from the well-spring of true charity, and 
alleviates the severe charge of partiality by the divine and tender 
regard it expresses for the ‘character of the departed. Our interpre- 
tation shall not be of that very negative description which an old 
friend of ours once gave, in canvassing the merits of a deceased bar- 
rister. “ Have you heard,” said C , with a repulsive grin express- 
ing anything but condolence, “ of the death of our poor friend 
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* Yes,” I replied, with some feelings of regret. 

“ Well,” said he, “ poor fellow !—Nil de mortuis nisi bonum; but,” 
—whispering at the same moment into my ear—* between ourselves, 
he was the d scoundrel I ever knew in my life—he cheated 
me at a rubber of whist.” 

Such was his interpretation of that fine moral line—a mode of 
translation which he takes every reasonable opportunity to indulge in, 
but in which I shall be very slow to follow his footsteps. Yet, at the 
same time, while I redeem the truth of the injunction by treading 
gently on the ashes of Baron Smith, and perhaps scattering an odd 
flower on his grave, his public career will be detailed with as much 
fidelity as this short memoir will permit: where he deserves praise, 
gladly shall it be dealt him; and where he merits censure, it will be in 
the power of the reader to deal or withhold it as he pleases. The 
groundwork shall be laid to enable him to form a correct estimate of 
his virtues and faults. 

In person he was one of those men whose physical formation affords 
a very imperfect index of the mind within. Shakspeare, and before him 
Euripides, both very good judges of character, asserted that no human 
art exists to discover the nature of the mind in the construction of the 
countenance ; but that was before Lavater built up his facial system, 
or Dr. Spurzheim broached his craniological philosophy. In the ap- 
plication of these contradictory doctrines to our present subject, we 
are decided partisans of the ancients, of course including Shakspeare. 
Nothing in the arid and shrivelled countenance of Baron Smith, or in 
his entire figure, could ever lead you to the belief that so brilliant and 
energetic an intellect found a dwelling in so miserable a tenement. 
I speak of his latter years: what he may have been in his youth I 
cannot tell, although, from a good-natured allusion in one of Burke's 
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letters, expressing pleasurable surprise at the disparity between the 
external and internal constitution of his young friend William Smith, 
there is good reason to infer that the same striking disproportion existed 
as in his old age. No person who saw him on the bench, between 
the Chief Baron—not a very muscular man—and Baron Pennefather, 
with his very little figure swathed in silk, and his head nestled in his 
ermine collar, like a small cauliflower in a profusion of green leaves, 
to use an horticultural illustration of Geoffrey Crayon —could imagine 
that there was so much animation in the one, or brains in the other. 
But the moment he spoke, the conjecture was dissipated—there was 
an end to the visionary philosophy of Lavater, who, no doubt, could 
see in that face and figure only imbecility and inanition.* The large- 
ness of his conceptions annihilated the theory of bumps —it confounded 
the skull-science of all Paris. None could look on bim without wonder 
that he could possess so gifted an intellect : the same surprise affected 
persons who heard Curran revel in the outpourings of his own wild 
and luxuriant eloquence ; but Curran had the eye of an eagle, deep 
and burning, which reflected from his soul all the rays of genius and 
eloquence ; the observer was fascinated by its lustre—in its glowing 
power the meagreness of his person was forgotten. On the bench 
Baron Smith was vigorous and animated; the acuteness of his re- 
marks was oftentimes astonishing in matters which afforded very little 
scope for nice observation ; some lively sally in the middle of a pon- 
derous argument, always interwoven with the subject, roused the court 
into a momentary fit of good humour, even to the relaxation of the frigid 
muscles of some of his more solemn brethren, who considered a judicial 
smile to be little less than ese majesté to the gravity of the ermine. Ba- 
ron Pennetather dangled his eye-glass most turbulently, and was often 
compelled to have recourse to the suppressing powers of his pocket-ker- 
chief. He had an extraordinary facility of expression,—clear, terse, 
and pointed as an arrow; an elegant vehicle for his thoughts, as 
graceful as it was appropriate, always stimulating attention, and never 
fatiguing it. TL remember, on the celebrated argument on the writ of 
rebellion, in which he took a very forward part, the agreeable effect 
produced throughout the discussion by his quickness and versatility. 
When the solicitor-general laid down a series of strong philosophic 
principles, the baron invariably came to the rescue of the writ with a 
counter series of imaginary positions, and defended the cherished off- 
spring of the Exchequer with incomparable skill and shrewdness. In 
pronouncing judgment, he flung about a profusion of wit, and the happy 


* The following humorous anecdote, told by the baron himself, will fully illus- 
trate the truth of what has been asserted about his personal appearance.  “ Hay- 
pening on circuit to dine with the bishop of the diocese in which we were, a con- 
siderable intimacy arose between a fine little granddaughter of his lordship, who 
made her appearance after the dessert, and me, She sat beside me, asked a number 
of questions, told me a variety of childish anecdotes, and at leagth, during a pause 
which bad taken place in our very animated conversation, after enzing alternately at 
her grandmamma and me, she turned to her mother, and rather suddenly exclaimed— 
* Mamma, I don't think B—— S— is a rveryold woman.’ She bad interpreted too 
literally “ hat she heard of judges, but, unlike my reviewers, seemed to think the bet- 
ter of me for hot being far gone into anility, which she ascribed to the members of 
my order, The child was right—at five-and-thirty even a judge is not a very old 
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use which he made of Dogberry, and the application to the Irish con- 
stabulary, was extremely fe ‘licitous. Its efficacy was remarkable: the 
junior baron was forced to smother a laugh with a tortuous sneeze. 
His brethren always treated him with the most deep and marked 
respect, although the little philosopher was often slow to reciprocate 
their kindness. Very fond of occasionally indulging 1 in a morceau of 
humour, he sometimes took very direct and annoying modes of bring- 
ing it into requisition. On one occasion he openly lugged one of his 
judic ial brethren by the ears. Baron G——, a quiet and inoffensive 
man, though not very remarkable for the profundity of his knowledge, 

was in the habit of illustrating the clearness of’ a subject by the fre- 

quent use of a figure, which certainly did not prove his great mastery 
over metaphor.—* Gentlemen of the jury: you have heard the evi- 
dence ; the matter appears to me as plain as plain as a pike slaty!” 

This familiar illustration was pe rpetually on his lips—in figurative 
language he never cared to go deeper. ‘This was tartar emetic to the 
taste of Baron Smith; the pike-staff threw him into unutterable 
agony—it fell on his ears like the grating of a saw. At length he 
determined at all hazards to abate the tremendous nuisance. A 
chandler’s shop near the Brighton Pavilion could not have more 
annoyed George the Fourth. Well, one day the homely beron 
handled his staff with the usual effect. Baron Smith followed —*« To 
borrow,” said he, with his thin lips screwed to the true sarcastic dla 

“a very familiar, though a very classical and profound illustration, 
with which my brother G—— often enriches his eloquent language, 
the matter is as plain as a pike-staff!” 

A titter ran through the court: the little baron threw himself back 
on his cushion with the seriousness of a Bralimin— not a muscle stirred 
in his countenance ; but the victim of his amusing irony from that day 
abandoned the unlucky pike-staff to its fate. It was the first and last 
of his metaphors. At another time he vented a very happy though 
bitter sarcasm against a member of the bar not very remarkable for 
the cleanliness of his habits. Sitting beside each other at dinner, on 
circuit, the barrister complained of a severe rheumatic pain in his 
right shoulder, for which he had used all kinds of cataplasms: the 
baron whispered dryly, “ Did you try a clean shirt?” A friend told 
me that the same anecdote is related in “ Wraxall’s Memoirs of Dud- 
ley North and the Earl of Surrey.” We give priority to the baron, 
for of lim we first heard it; besides, there were more men of unclean 
habits than the Karl of Surrey who complained of rheumatism, and 
more wits than Dudley North to indulge in a sharp sarcasm ; and 
lastly, because Wraxall was one of those amusing gossipers who 
picked up everything worthy and unworthy of recording rf, and attri- 
buted to the heroes of his own times every good thing that he heard 
of others. He has contrived to stuff into his “ Posthumous Memoirs” 
a number of Curran’s and Keller's best sayings. Even disastrous 
twilight is shed over the reputation of Burke Bethel, for he is pilfered 
of a fair half-dozen, for which he was not compensated even by a good 
dinner. 

I had once, and only once, an opportunity of meeting the baron in 
private ; and if Thad formed an elevated opinion of his “understanding 
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trom his public character, the impression was augmented by the 
variety and brilliancy of his sentiments in conversation. W hen Lord 
Brougham’s “ Natural Theology” summoned into the field of coutro- 
versy a host of disputatious philosophers, the baron was among the 
number, in a series of metaphysical papers, which showed how deeply 
he meditated on the moral mysteries. He contemplated with the eye 
of a metaphysician, and the result of his speculations was often striking 
and beautiful—the style, though always polished and classical, Is 
sometimes weak—precision is sacrificed to elegance, and a principal 
thought is buried under a heap of ornamental illustration which diverts 
the mind from the subject, and distracts the understanding with all 
kinds of quotations—ease is melted down to effeminate sweetness, and 
an over-dress of sentiment conceals the object of investigation. But 
there is also deep and subtle discussion, and a strong sinewy sense 
which sets the world of reason in movement, and if he searches for 
truth through fancy, he often finds her. Of his “ Metaphysical Ram- 
bles” I shall speak at a little more length hereafter. A friend con- 
nected with the Dublin press asked me to write a few lines on the 
subject, and, though levelled at the unsoundness of the baron’s theory, 
they had the good fortune to attract his attention. His admiration, 
however, was less excited by the truth of my assertions than by a 
flattering compliment paid to his philosophic taste and genius. So it 
was, however: I was ushered into the study of the Rambler, where 
he was refreshing himself over a ponderous tome of old Jeremy Taylor. 
Most reverentially | handed my introductory note, and was asked to 
take a chair. “1 wish to reason you out of the ingenious, but, excuse 
me for saying, very mistaken principles on which you raise a ground- 
work against the palpable truths of Mr. Search (the name which the 
baron assumed.) I am in full possession of all his sentiments, and 
most reluctantly have we both come to the conclusion that you have 
misunderstood his principles.” 

* Very well, my lord; I shall listen with the most serious attention ; 
but permit me to say, if | have misunderstood Mr. Search, he too has 
not rendered ample justice to his great adversary, Lord Brougham.” 

Ue laughingly replied, “ The charge is a serious one; let us see 
how it stands.” And he continued to speak for five or ten minutes in 
a strain of animated eloquence, starred with all the graces of brilliant 
sentiment. Arguments crowded on him almost too fast for utterance. 
In fact, IT never heard anything spoken which more closely approxi- 
mated my conception of true oratory, and wanted only the infection 
of gesture to render the picture complete. I was struck with admi- 
ration, and though a depth of respect prevented my open expression 
of pleasure, he saw that 1 was moved. 

“ Well,” said he, “have I shivered your paradoxes? I believe I 
Was so ungracious as to call them so.” 

* Charge them on the head of Lord Brougham, my lord. 1 took 
them second-hand.” | 

* Well, may I reckon on you? [am recruiting for my Christian 
Philosophy.” 

He then talked of a variety of subjects, among which politics were 
prominent. I left him, gratified and delighted. 
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Baron Smith was the eldest son of Sir Michael Smith, a member 
of the Irish Parliament, who preceded Curran in the Rolls, and of a 
Miss Cusack, a Roman Catholic lady of an ancient and honourable 
descent. He was born in 1766, and received his early education in 
Dublin, when he gave an early promise of a brilliant maturity. A 
precocious proficient in all the elements of school education, he 
excited admiration by the rapidity of his acquirements, and the eager- 
ness with which he devoted his youthful energies to the groundwork of 
his future fame. Ambitious to an extreme degree, and directing all 
his powers, in boyhood as well as in manhood, to realise his objects, he 
wept bitterly w henever he lost his accustomed place in the juvenile 
form. Whenever he sustained defeat from a celebrated senator now 
no more, his schoolfellow and rival, he set himself down, with an 
avidity worthy of a more mature understanding, to retrieve his lost 
character, and was generally successful. Once when the pain of 
defeat at the yearly examination before the summer vacation very 
sensitively affected him, he determined to exhibit, by a great effort, 
the superiority of his intellect. At that time, and I believe in m: ny 
of the present schools, large portions of the classics were marked out 
for preparation in the interval; the bonus for due attention to Justin 
by young Smith and his classfellows, was a promised elevation to 
Cresar’s Commentaries. Having been beaten for the first premium, 
he looked on the six weeks’ vacation as six weeks of torment before 
he could meet his adversary. He went home with a heavy heart, 
laid out his pocket-money in the purchase of a Casar, worked at it 
with the resolution of despair, despising the thousand allurements of 
summer, and the fascinating attraction of a ride on his favourite pony. 
He thought of literary victories; and when the first of August came 

—a day of such melancholy auspice to many—he returned with a 
light and joyous heart. Repetitions were called—the poor truants 
were sadly in arrear—not a syllable of the Hanging Gardens: they 
knew nothing of the device of Darius to obtain the sovereignty of 
Persia. With Smith alone all went off trippingly. Still the master 
hesitated about his promotion, but he boldly “ appealed to Cesar ;” 
and the pedagogue was not more surprised than delighted to find that 
he understood the construction of the famous bridge as well, perhaps 
better than himself: he laid the foundation of the piles with mathe- 
matical precision, and marched with the triumph of a conqueror 
through every passage of difficulty. This anecdote I have heard from 
a worthy and venerable man, his intimate friend and schoolfellow, 
who often shared in his intellectual conversation. ‘To question its 
truth would be almost to doubt the existence of truth itself. Many 
of Sir William's friends have heard him narrate the same curious fact 
with a high degree of exultation. The Gallic Wars was one of his 
favourite * The present Marquis of Wellesley introduced him 
at Oxford in his eighteenth year, where he entered Christ's Church 
as g lla commoner. ‘There he eminently distinguished himself, 
not less by the depth and elegance of his classical erudition than the 
universality of his acquirements : he translated the orations of Cicero 
into English, and rendered them again into Latin—a feat which Lord 
Mansfield accomplished before him, although there is less of what 
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Grattan called “the splendid conflagration of ‘Tully in his speeches, 
than of his philosophical sentiments in his writings. He passed for 
one of the most accomplished wits in Oxford, and his society was 
courted with ardour. The centre of a brilliant circle, he diffused 
through all the light and warmth of his genius and vivacity. A pas- 
sion for poetry raged at that time like a fever, and he was one of its 
most fervent adorers. He possessed a striking command over some 
a quick and fiery 





of the richest sources of poetic embellishment 
imagination—a sharp and polished wit—language sublimed into lofti- 
ness by his metaphysical studies, and adorned with shining qualities 
drawn from the dazzling storehouses of past ages, with which too 
were blended an enthusiastic love and appreciation of natural beau- 
ties ;—all these qualities peculiarly fitted him for distinction in that 
fascinating art. He cultivated it with assiduity, and had he not 
devoted his subsequent years to acquirements with which the 
daughters of memory have very little communion, he might have 
taken a lofty stand in the rolls of poetic literature. Much of his 
future splendour, as a speaker and writer, was derived trom that earl) 
attachment; and though the avocations of his office necessarily with- 
drew him from the path of flowers, the literary attraction still exer- 
cised considerable sway over his mind, and he withdrew himself from 
it only with the termination of his existence. The following lines, 
written after entering his name at Lincoln’s Inn, and a solemn reso- 
lution to forego the society of the Muses, (a venial resolution, which 
he was not slow to break,) will, in our opinion, stand a comparison 
with the pleasing farewell of Sir W. Blackstone. The rhythm ts 
very sweet and bold, and the images much more rich and natural than 
were usually found in the cold correctness of the last century. 


LINES TO POESY. 


Beautiful vision! IT kneel no more 
At thy radiant throne— 

The dreams ola world l love d are oO 4 r, 
And Tam alone— 

Alone: tor the world of beautiful things. 

Where faney tlutters on rainbow-wings, 

And Hope with her lute of silver sings 
Her warbling song, 

Is passed away like a pleasing thought, 

Ora midnight dream that comes unsought, 
And soon is gone! 


Beautiful vision! when scarce a boy, 
Untamed and tree, 
One day IT wandered with heedless joy 
In search of thee: ai 
{ well remember the time—'twas spring— 
The new-born winds were abroad on the w ing, 
And the azure of heaven did tremble and ring 
With the lark’s sweet note: ) 
l tollowed him upward with straining eyes, 
And panted for pinions with him to arise. 
And heavenward float! 
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Beautiful vision! IT wandered on 
By a sott-toned stream, 
That leaped with joy, and laughed at the sun, 
As it drank his beam ; 
And soon, like a child fatigued trom play, 
Who wanders from blossom to blossom all day, 
I laid me down in the noon-tide ray 
And softly slept— 
When a spirit in form and shape like thine, 
Kissed me in sleep with her lips divine— 
I woke and w ept ! 
Beautiful vision !—full many a day 
Since that sweet dream, 
I've seen thy form of glory play 
In blossom and beam,— 
At morn, when glittered the diamond dew— 
At noon, when the soft winds warmly blew— 
At eve, when the mountains their tall shades threw 
Away from the sun— 
At night, when the young moon rose from the main, 
And tar over forest and tountain her chain 
Of silver spun, 
Beautiful vision! a change comes o'er 
My dreams of thee— 
Il turn, with thee to commune no more, 
Loved Poesy ! 
With tears T abandon my own sweet lute, 
My heart is sick, and my lips are mute, 
As I yield up to silence the friend of my youth, 
Whose warb lings brought 
Shadows of beauty to whisper with me— 
Love, Hope, Feeling, and Fantasy, 
From the realms of thought ! 


urope beheld with wonder a great people starting from the sleep 
of centuries, and shaking off, with a mighty effort, their oppressors 
and their fetters. A new spirit seemed to have passed over the 
world, and awakened men into a sudden consciousness of their dig- 
nity. Communities vibrated as if from the shock of an earthquake— 
ancient systems, which had so long governed the world, seemed to be 
verging to their end; while a fresh and divine light from the enlarg- 
ine orb of reason was hailed by reanimated millions with idolatrous 
enthusiasm, for which there is no parallel in hwnan history. Empire 
did not stagger in France alone—the tremendous convulsion of all 
the elements of social order spread into other countries, and surren- 
dered the human mind to an undefined fascination, that hurried it on 
to something vast and incomprehensible. The disease was fearful— 
it required the application of a powerful remedy. In England the 
contagion was terrific—a multitudinous host of associations sprang 
up in every quarter of the land. Every person knows the noble 
energy with which Burke encountered the re volutionary frenzy, 
though few will at the same time deny that his advocacy was more 
ardent than just or judicious—th: it he beheld everything through the 
EXCESSIVE vlow of his imagination, and that his judgment was weak- 
ened and his passions inflamed by the unfortunate conflict of opinions 
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with his old political associates. On the social compact he reasoned 
with little regard to good sense—his first principles were infected 
with sophistry: he took the revolution of 1688, and to that standard 
would reduce all other revolutions—there could be nothing less con- 
sistent with logic. All agree in the justice of that revolution ; for 
where the established liberties of a people are wantonly violated, the 
contract is no more. He made no distinction between the extension 
and vindication of liberty—to break a charter and make a charter are 
two very different things. The effect of his famous “ Reflections ” 
is well known—perhaps no human work ever produced so rapid and 
extraordinary a result. In Ireland the contagion of French principles 
continued to spread wide and far, long after the fever had subsided in 
the sister country. Paine’s “ Rights of Man” was sent over in thou- 
sands by the London Corresponding Society, while the works of 
Burke were little read by the classes most susceptible of revolutionary 
impressions. The dogged resistance of the Irish Parliament to the 
smallest measure of right, rendered a people, naturally sensitive, open 
to any influences which promised improvement ; and when that came 
in the brilliant shape of a great maritime republic, an opinion may 
be formed of the consequences. ‘The poison of Paine, with his lofty 
ideas of abstract liberty, and the right of all nations to self-govern- 
ment, worked deep and well. Mr. Smith, who had only just returned 
from Oxford, where the renown of Burke assumed the character of 
worship from his suspicious eulogy of the Corinthian capitals, coura- 
geously took up arms against Paine, and endeavoured to curb the 
powertul spirit which was setting in fast against existing institutions. 
This political effusion was entitled the “ Rights of Citizens,” as a 
counterpoise to the “ Rights of Man.” The object was to recal to 
the minds of men, what they appeared to have forgotten, the necessity 
of maintaining their true social and political rights, and not to lose, in 
the momentary enthusiasm for abstract and theoretic doctrines, the 
principles on which they are founded—constitutional and individual 
happiness: he impressed on them the duty of substituting substantial 
lor phantasmal good. There are a few of the judicial principles 
which he urges with great sense and eloquence. Deep constitutional 
knowledge arrests the attention at every page, and the whole is suf- 
fused with a well-tempered moderation, that flatters while it convinces. 
It was dedicated to Mr. Burke, as almost all works on the same 
subject had been, from whom Mr. Smith received at Spa, on his way 
to the continent, a very flattering letter, a passage or two of which it 
may not be inappropriate to extract. 


“ T have run too rapidly over your book, but in that rapid view I 
am able to estimate the honour which has been done me, by inscribing 
to my name the work of so agreeable a writer, and so deep a thinker, 
as well as so acute and distinguished a reasoner. Your work is indeed 
a very satisfactory refutation of that specious folly called the « Rights 
of Man; and Iam not a little proud, that I have had the good for- 
tune (as you will see some time or other) to coincide with some of 
your ideas in a piece which is just printed, but not yet published. * 


* Apology from the New to the Old Whigs. 
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The points in which we happen to coincide, you have certainly 
handled much more fully, and much better. I have only touched on 
them. It was not my plan to go deeply into the abstract subject, 
because it was rather my desire to defend myself against the extra- 
ordinary attacks of some of my late political friends, than formally to 
set about the refutation of what you properly call visions—indeed 
they may be called delirious, feverish ri wings. ‘To refute such things 
required a capacity for such deep and enlarged views of society 
as you have shown; but the more clearly you refute them, the 
less you are comprehended by those whose distempered reasons you 
would cure. 
* *” * * * 


‘ With more of your approbation than [ can presume to lay any 
claim to, 1 meet some of your censure, which I perhaps better de- 
serve. You think that my view of treating these subjects is too much 
in the concrete. However, I console my self in this, because I think 
before you have done, you condemn the abstract mode as much as I 
do, and [am the less ashamed of being in the wrong when I am in 
such very good company. 

* x * * * 

“On all this, however, I hope I shall have the pleasure of con- 
versing with you more fully at Beaconsfield on your return, if you 
should go to the continent as early as you intend; but I hope some- 
thing may detain you in London till I get to town. I shall be ambi- 
tious of improving the acquaintance with which you flatter me. 

‘| have the honour to be, 
“ With great respect, yours, &c. &e. 
“ EpMUND BuRKE.” 


The very characteristic and flattering acknowledgment of Mr. 
Smith's first movement* before the public eye, from one of the 
greatest men of any age or country, spurred him on to the accom- 
plishment of new victories in that busy field of politics, where parties 
were pitted against each other in all the desperate acrimony of party 
contention. ‘The Septembrizers were powerful—Parliament had not 
realised al] the good the people had been led to expect from the pro- 


* In this laudable effort to breast the revolutionary torrent, Mr. Smith almost 
stood alone, ‘ All my cotemporaries,” to use his own words, ‘‘ were wild reform 
ists at the commencement of those days. But young as I was—I reflect on this with 
some surprise—I could not prevail on myse ‘If to join the sentimentor the ery. | 
presume that in the balanced constitution of my brain, the organs of caution and 
causality countervailed the enthusiasm from which my character is not free, and 
that their deliberations kept me aloof. Be'this as it may, I looked with little 
admiration on the carriage of the French nobleman, on the panels of which his 
escutcheen, with its supporters, were most emblematically turned upside down, and 
the motto, ‘ Cara dignitas, carior libertas,’ substituted for the aristocratic device 
under the ancien régime. Events soon justified my coldness and reserve; and I 
asked my enthusiastic friends, whether, amidst massacre and _ pillage anarchy and 
desolation—the de ‘sperate fury of a tyrannic mob, and more desperate cruelty of a 
political inquisition, the Liberty they worshipped could have selected her abode? 
that liberty, which, while heroic antiquity adored, it invested with no attributes sub- 
versive of moral order, or incompatible with reason and social duty.” 
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mising movement of 1782. If the administration had any solicitude 
to promote the national interests by the introduction of necessary and 
useful laws, a question we should decide in the negative, that solici- 
tude was checked by the rapid spread ot the new doctrines, which 
served as a happy pretext to substitute arbitrary for generous legis- 
lation. They stood still, while the people pressed forward. lhe 
volunteers, whose hopes were once buoyed up by brilliant dreams of 
reform that had never been realised, and whose dissatisfaction hourly 
increased since they lost their dignity—the Catholic population, whose 
manifold wrongs and complaints formed ample grounds for embarking 
in any scheme which promised to advance their deplorable cause,— 
all these turbulent and varied elements were at work. The scheme 
of the rebellion was not yet devised by government to bring into awful 
maturity the savage spirit of discontent. Mr. Smith's work was well 
received by the peaceful party—ponderous compliments were showered 
on him from every official quarter: his genius, his knowledge, the 
depth and masculine energy of his thoughts—the classic elegance of 
his language, were the subject of extravagant admiration. In addi- 
tion to the “ Rights of Citizens,” he also published, about the same 
time, a beautiful and picturesque paper, called the “ Skill of Govern- 
ment,” shaped into one of those oriental visions which were once so 
fashionable a mode of conveying moral instruction. Tle appeals, 
however, to a higher authority than the visions of Hassan or Mirza— 
he appeals to the dozings of Homer, and the celestial visions of Jove, 
recorded by Longinus. He lands on the soil of Liberty, where he is 
received by the Goddess of Freedom, holding in one hand a spear 
pointed with a purple flame, and in the other the Great Charter and 
the Bill of Rights; she is accompanied by the good genius, Rebuk, 
(Burke,) and a troop of negroes, wearing pilei, or caps, the ancient 
symbols of acquired liberty. An evil spirit, in the guise of Faction, 
had been convulsing her territories. She recommends him to the 
care of Rebuk, who, with the dreamer, ascends the Hill of Govern- 
ment. Great was the multitude wending from all points of the 
island to the hill—some to level it, some to defend it. The evil 
genius Ainep, (Paine,) is also discerned, marshalling his legions in 
the rebel camp. Rebuk addresses the dreamer in some very elo- 
quent observations about the nature of government. Liberty im the 
mean while arrives. Ainep and his rebellious rout disperse on behold- 
ing the glory of her countenance, and the affairs of the island are 
once more administered by the three delegates— Monarchy, Aristo- 
cracy, and Democracy. Heaven knows how long he may have pro- 
longed his vision, had he not been startled from sleep and the conver- 
sation of Rebuk by the cry of “ The dome’s on fire !”"—(alluding to 
the dome of the Irish Parliament House, which at that time had taken, 
or been intentionally set on, fire)—when lifting his head, he disco- 
vered his hair in a blaze, and his valet, though a Frenchman, quench- 
ing the flame. With this valet there is an incident of a romantic 
character connected, and of the most melancholy interest. It shows 
with what a pure spirit of humanity and generosity Baron Smith was 
imbued. In a publication of that day, the anecdote is alluded to in 
the following lines :— 
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“ So when thy wretched boy, by youth misled, 
At once his master, and his virtue fled ; 
Bound by no ties, and plunging deep i in guilt, 
His blood was doomed to spill, for blood he spilt. 
Far from his native hills, ‘mong strangers cast, 
His moments few —no friend to soothe his last— 
No friend but thee! thou didst not scorn the name - 
Nor shun his dreary dungeon—guilt and shame. 
But with that love which heavenly bosoms warms, 
You prest the dying sinner in your arms, 
Aud weeping o’er his neck, revealed the road 
‘To brighter mansions than this frail abode !” 


While travelling through the Canton of Berne in Switzerland, the 
unfortunate subject of the preceding lines, Lambert Le Maistre, 
attracted his attention, and he brought him over to Ireland. But 
with the loss of his native air poor Le Maistre also lost his virtues— 
his morals degenerated, and he soon displeased by his habitual intoxi- 
cation. He was repeatedly discharged, but as often did his good master 
relent: he left his own home to follow his fortunes, and to abandon 
him in a strange land was a crime which his affectionate heart could 
not well sanction. Tlis thorough depravity at length left no excuse, 
and he was dismissed. ‘The mountains of Wicklow were then infested 
by a desperate gang of outlaws; Le Maistre joined them, and his 
boldness and sagacity soon raised him to the dignity of captain. 
Various were his exploits, and various were his escapes from the offi- 
cers of justice. One night, in a fit of drunkenness, he stabbed an 
old man in whose house he was rioting with some of lis companions. 
The old man died; Le Maistre was apprehended for the murder, and 
hanged! Baron Smith was an almost constant attendant in his dun- 
geon, consoling him for the afflictions of the present with the hopes 
of the future, instilling into his mind the sweet lessons of repentance. 
Ile prayed with him—he wept with him. Never was an elevated 
humanity more beautifully illustrated than in this melting prison- 
picture! Even in the last years of the baron, whenever he talked of 
this subject, he did it always with deep melancholy, and a feeling of 
regret that he should have brought the poor son of misfortune from 
iis native country to fulfil so terrible a destiny. 

In the year 1792 he showered down essay after essay: pamphlet 
atter pamphlet went forth to stay the increase of the new frenzy, 
all written with peculiar force and elegance, and overflowing with 
constitutional knowledge, and a maturity of wisdom extraordinary for 
his years. It was observed before, that Mr. Smith was on his way to 
the continent when he received Mr. Burke's letter. How he spent 
his time on that fashionable sojourn I have been unable to ascertain, 
although it may be conjectured that he acquired a deeper insight into 
the history, institutions, and literature of the countries through which 
he passed than the ordinary throng of travellers. I heard he has left 
a very amusing and interesting journal, full of acute observations 
and humorous facts, which, it is to be hoped, will one day emerge 
into light. On his return, in compliance with Mr. Burke’s invitation, 
he proceeded to Butler's Court, where he was received with all that cor- 
diality and biensGance which characterised his illustrious host. He has 
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described his first appearance in the mansion of his hospitable friend 
—it is agreeable and graphic, and gives the reader an insight into the 
delightful society at Butler's Court, of which the owner was, of 
course, the radiating centre, scattering around the gorgeous produce 
of his profound and varied intellect. In his reminiscences Mr. 
Smith has had the modesty to speak of himself in the third person, 
for which, without any other alteration, the first should be substituted, 
as it identifies the writer more warmly with the subject than the cold 
and alienating introduction of the third. 

“ There was company in the house at the time, and when I arrived 
from town they had already set down to dinner. I entered the 
drawing-room in some manner unobserved, but found a seat at the 
foot of the table beside Mr. Richard Burke the younger, whose pre- 
mature death a no very long time after plunged his father into such 
deep affliction, and between whom and me nearer advances to intimacy 
were made during the evening than the short period of our acquaint- 
ance might give room to expect. ‘The guests present were rather 
numerous. Among them was M. Cazales, a distinguished member of 
the first National Assembly of France, and vicomte before the aboli- 
tion of titles, and M. Dillon, reputed a favourite of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, and commonly called “ Le Beau Dillon.” These, 
at least the former particularly, appeared to speak or even to under- 
stand English very imperfectly. Mr. Burke consequently addressed 
much of his conversation to them in French; he did not seem to pro- 
nounce or speak it well, but was perfectly able to express himself 
intelligibly, and with reasonably fluency. 

. * * * 

“During dinner a servant whispered to him my arrival,on which he 
rose trom the head of the table where he had been sitting, walked 
down, shook my hand and welcomed me, and then returned to his 
seat. In the manner in which this was done there appeared to me to 
be a mixture of something resembling formality, or it should be called 
rieille-cour stateliness, with hospitable feeling and frank good-nature, 
of which I could not find it easy to convey an adequate idea to the 
reader. When the ladies appeared about to leave the room, Mr. 
Burke stopped them, and went himself. On his return in a minute 
or two, they retired. He had in the mean time been examining the 
degrees of heat of their drawing-room, where the thermometers were 
placed tor the purpose of ascertaining the temperature with precision, 
in consequence of the delicate state of Mrs. Burke’s health. 

“Inthe course of the evening M. Cazales, in his attempts to express 
himself in English, made more and greater blunders than I could have 
expected. Some of these I think I can recollect; but as they would 
be more vrais than rraisembables, [think it as well not to record them. 
He seemed to have a desire to excite laughter, and he succeeded.* 


* M. Cazales, a good-natured man, and with all the inclination to please and be 
pleased, which is often characteristic of bis country, had picked up the air and 
some of the words of the strange and not very intelligible or elegant old song, 
rhe words seemed to tickle his imagination, but 
not knowing them accurately, he asked Mr. Smith to give them. This he w ws 


called, ‘* Peas upon a trencher.” 
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Mr. Burke contributed an occasional smile to the general merriment, 
and nothing more, and even this was accompanied by a curl of the 
lip that appeared to doubt whether there was much good taste in the 
proceeding. 

“T remained for some days at the house of this eminent man, and 
repeated my visits more than once afterwards. So great a portion of 
time, however, has since then elapsed, that I have forgotten much of 
what deserves to be remembered, and all of which I could desire to 
remember, could those bright but flitting thoughts and sentiments 
which make up the charm of conversation with a great genius, be 
always held fast by the memory, or transfe ‘rred at once to paper. 
During one of those visits Mr. Burke devoted a morning to walk with 
me round the grounds and vicinity, discoursing with me on agricul- 
tural subjects, “and displaying, not merely an apparent interest, but a 
great practical knowledge on such matters. He talked likewise of 
Treland, and seemed to recal the scenes of his early life with great 
tenderness and feeling. 

“On the profession of the law, which I then contemplated, he made 
a variety of observations. So far, he said, as his experience led him 
to the formation of an opinion, he considered it as not calculated 
to develope the general or higher powers of the mind—an idea which 
he likewise threw out in his celebrated speech on the taxation of the 
American colonies, when sketching the character of Mr. Grenville. 
He sought to illustrate his views by some instances which it might be 
judicious to record. He added, that he understood the members of 
the Irish bar to be inferior to their English brethren in legal learning, 
but in other respects to possess some advantages. But a material 
change in this respect has since taken place; the Irish bar may 
now compete with that of England on legal or other grounds. | 
submitted a short tract to his perusal. He objected to a theory 
which a paragraph in it implied. I immediately proposed, in defer- 
ence to such authority, to erase it. He stopped me, and said, * Do 
not strike it out till | turn the matter over in my mind.’ Next day 
he made a few changes. These scenes occurred in the study 
Butler’s Court.”* 


unable to do, but, to the credit of his ingenuity, he wrote the following hasty para- 
phrase or version on the back of a letter, both supplied by his French friend: — 


“Garcon, apportez mol-moi 

Des pois—des petits pois-pois— 

Sucres, Monsieur?—C’est mieux je crois, 
Et l’assiette de bois-bois.”’ 


* To be continued. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE GRIEVANCES OF WOMEN. 


‘ . * eae 
« Equal rights, equal privileges, and equal laws. 


Ar a period when the divine right of kings is a doctrine no longer tena- 
ble; when the power of a dominant aristocracy totters to its foundation ; 
when an imperious priesthood is on the eve of losing its usurped tempo- 
ral power; and when the right of the people to civil and religious liberty 
is generally recognised ;—in the nineteenth century, and in one of the 
most civilized countries of Europe, half the population is still enslaved ! 
—the women of England—the mothers, wives, and daughters of “ free- 
born Britons,” are still forced to bend under a yoke more galling than 
that of the negro—a yoke which enthrals the mind! Degraded, 
despised, and scorned,—scorned even by those to whom they have 
given existence,—whom they have tended with unwearied care during 
the helpless hours of infancy—for whom they have suffered so much 
and endured so many privations,—for whom they have laboured, nay, 
sacrificed themselves: the career of women is, with very few excep- 
tions, marked by disappointment and sorrow, and too frequently closed 
in hapless despair. Denied the privileges granted to the meanest 
citizen, trampled upon in every relation of life, retained in profound 
ignorance of all, excepting religion, that can ennoble human nature, 
and only instructed in that so far as it may render them obedient 
slaves—they have rarely dared to think themselves the equals of those 
who now lord it over them, and all the exalted sentiments of their 
nature are subdued, and all their high and holy enthusiasm is quenched 
by a blind submission to those whose only title to power is a superiority 
in mere physical strength, and who make that superiority a plea for 
excluding the weaker portion of the human species from all employ- 
ments, and condemning them to inactivity and servitude. 

[In the earlier ages of the world, when the mind of man was yet in 
its infancy, when mere brute force was certain to obtain the pre-emi- 
nence, When the right of the strongest was the only right acknow- 
ledged—the degradation of women was a necessary consequence of 
such a rude state of society ; but in the present day, when knowledge 
is felt to be power, and when battles even are won more by the talent 
of the general than by the prowess of his soldiers, their still debased 
social position can only be accounted for by the death-like apathy 
their dependent state induces, and which renders them, as slaves are, 
willing to continue in their fetters, until the advance of intelligence, 
or the perpetration of some fresh insult, shall rouse into action their 
torpid energies. And who can tell how small! a spark may kindle the 
fame of liberty which now lies smothered in so many bosoms ?—who 
knows how soon the desire for emancipation may be awakened—that 
desire which will never rest till it is accomplished ? Have we never 
heard that * who would be free, himself must break the chain,” and 
shall we any longer hesitate to wrench asunder one of the links of 
ours? Do we expect from others —from our masters—that justice 
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which we refuse to struggle for ourselves ? and can we hope that they 
whose interest it is to keep us slaves, will ever voluntarily concede to 
us the prerogatives of free citizens—will acknowledge our equality 
with themselves, or recognise our rights as human beings ¢ 

It will not be much longer possible, in a highly cultivated state of 
society, to prevent some gleams of knowledge from penetrating the 
thick darkness of female ignorance ; and when that darkness is dis- 
pelled, women will learn to reflect on the position they occupy. They 
know that one prejudice after another has been abandoned; that one 
proscribed race after another has been made free, and they will at 
length inquire why they alone are to remain enslaved ? and when 
they remember that the barriers are now thrown down which excluded 
from a participation in social and political privileges, all who differed 
with their rulers in religion, colour, or nation ; and rejoice that the 
Catholic and the Dissenter are placed, as citizens, on a tooting of 
equality with the dominant religious sect—that the Hindoo and the 
Mulatto are entrusted with important and responsible offices, and that 
even the negro is legally entitled (if he be competent) to hold them ; 
and when the "y see the last and strongest prejudice—the prejudice in 
favour of rank destroyed, and men of the humblest birth and meanest 
fortune the successful competitors of the richest and the noblest— 
they will ask why they should any longer submit to be deprived of a 
voice in the public affairs of their country ¢ 

I fearlessly ask if the women of this country are inferior to the 
men either in patriotism, in honour, or in honesty ? Are they inferior 
in moral courage, in fidelity, or in politics al consistency ? * Perhaps 
not; but they are inferior in ability and in knowledge.” With sorrow 
| confess that at present they are deficient in knowledge, but that 
they are so in ability I deny. Have they ever been nied | ? On the 
contrary, have they not been sy stematically kept in) ignorance—and 
has not every imaginable means been resorted to, in order to perpe- 
tuate that ignorance? I say it, and I say it boldly, that there is no 
post of trust, no important office, for which women are not natur: ally 
as well qualified as men. Every employment should therefore be 
open to them—no favour should be shown, and if they fail, let them 
meur the pen uty of their incompe tence. 

But though the argument for the degradation of women generally 
turns on their incapacity, let us inquire if ability ts m: ule the test of 
fitness amongst men. Perhaps it will be said, that no man atts uns to 
high office without possessing ability. I grant that in the less wealthy 
classes of society, merit is frequently the cause of advancement, 

(although, by the way, we may be permitted to ask if some members 
of the right reverend bench have owed their elevation sole ly to their 
merit 2) but in the higher circles, amongst our hereditary le vislators, 
are there many who might not be equi alled or surpassed by women 
taken from their own or other chisses of society? T imagine no one 
will controvert this: and if women are capable of exercising the func- 
tions of legislators, as well or better than those to whom the execu. 
tion of such responsible duties is confided, it is not too much to pre- 
sume that they are equally well qualified to fill the lower offices in the 
state, and ought therefore to be invested with the minor privileges of 
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citizens, which no man is thought too mean or too ignorant to possess, 
and which the more earnest reformers assert to be the right of ever) 
one but a criminal. Surely it requires no great genius to fulfil the 
duties of an overseer, of a member of the vestry, of a parish clerk, o! 
a guardian of the poor, of a burgess, or of a parliamentary elector ? 
When we see the hands into which these offices and trusts are thrown, 
we cannot suppose it is from incapacity, but from jealousy, that women 
are excluded from them. 

Let us take, for example, the generality of electors both in towns 
and in the country. The electors in many towns (with few excep- 
tions) were, until recently, all but paupers, erossly ignorant, aud 
utterly regardless of their privilege, excepting as it gave them a 
title to indulge in all mamner of excess during an election, at the 
expense of one of the candidates, and also afforded an easy way 
of gaining money by the sale of their votes. The Reform Bill has 
introduced a more respectable class of persons mto the consti- 
tuency ; but events continually show that many of the ten-pound 
householders are totally uninformed regarding their political duties, 
and are directed in the exercise of their prerogative solely by caprice 
or interest. In the country the case is just as bad. The farmers, to 
whom the Reform Bill gave votes, in general neither know nor care 
anything about politics; they vote to please their landlords; and 
many whose landlords do not take any decided political part—an«d 
therefore do not compel their tenantry to do so—will not ride a few 
miles to attend a polling-place, and in numerous instances will not 
even allow their names to be placed on the register! The forty- 
shilling frecholders are commonly of the poorest class) Many a 
small proprictor may be seen working on the roads, many are em- 
ployed as menial servants, and it not unfrequently happens that a 
woman of ability, possessing a large stake in the country, and devoted 
to her political party, is subjected to the mortification of seeing the 
privilege denied to herself, confided to uneducated and unenlightened 
men in her own household. 

Many ladies possess large property in tewns, but not a voice have 
they in any schemes of local improvement. They can neither give 
their vote for the levying of a rate or a local tax; for the appointment 
of a town councillor, an alderman, or any other officer. The select 
vestry is closed against them, so are the hustings—they may neither 
appear at one place nor the other. 

It is sometimes suggested, that women are adequately represented 
by their fathers, brothers, and husbands ; and—passing by the cases 
in which a woman has no relation who can represent her interest— 
the suggestion has a slight show of plausibility, until we recollect 
that points are frequently discussed by the legislature, which affect 
women not only in their quality as citizens, but also in their distinctive 
character as females. 

Did women constitute a portion of the senate, would not the unjust 
laws respecting property be abolished? would they continue after 
marriage in a state of perpetual tutelage ? Still less, would acts have 
been allowed to pass which exonerate one sex from burdens which are 
heaped tenfold on the other ? 
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When we reflect on these things, it will not require any extra- 
ordinary sagacity to discover that women are vot represented by men. 
But another objection yet remains to be answered. 

It is contended that the ina flee nee women are supposed to possess, 
both at home and in society, is so great, that it is unnecessary to 
grant them political privileges, since they already enjoy a power 
equally strong; but free from all the risk and the vexation which the 
attainment of the object the * emancipators’’ desire, would occasion. 
This view of the subject appears to me to be totally false. Not only 
is tfiuence no compe nsation for being retained in a state of bondage , 
but female influence, as it is generally exercised, is positively and 
extensively hurtful. 

Who are the influential amongst women? Not the sensible, the 
modest, and the discreet; but the woman of fashion, the youthful 
beauty, and the irreclaimably vicious, either in temper or mor: als. 

dy all of these, an influence is exercised, pernicious in every way— 
pernicious from its leading away the young from the severe paths of 
duty to the pleasanter scenes of gaiety and amusement—pernictous 
from its allowing passion too frequently to take the place of reason 
perdicious also, because it is an influence which is subject to no 
responsibility, to ne control, which is often exercised capriciously, 
and dictated merely by the whim of the moment. 

In regard to the political influence of women, very few, compara- 
tively speaking, know or care whether they exercise it or not. They 
look not so much to the object as to the individual. The *y of course 
follow the dicta of their parents or friends whenever they venture to 
speak on political subjects; and if they are employed by “ fair 
speeches ” to win over a wavering young man to that side the ‘y are 
told is the right one, they general! y obey with the more alacrity, be- 

cause after has ing sec ured the ve ntleman’s vote, they may probably 

also gain his hand. They advocate opinions without reflection, con- 
fident that no blame can attach to them if they are mistaken, and 
that the Jaugh will be turned against “ the stupid man who was so 
weak as to be led bya silly woman.” ‘They know, besides, that 
should they happen to give good advice, the source will surely be 
acknowledged ; they feel they are not accountable to any one for the 
influence they may exercise; and it is therefore exercised in the 
manner most conducive to their own passions or interest. 

Are any of my fair readers displeased with this view of thei 
boasted influence? If they are, let them unite in repudiating it. 
Let them endeavour to exchange an irresponsible and pernicious in- 
fluence for the free and legitimate exercise of constitutional rights, 
and let them use every available means to accomplish that object— 
the first and most important step towards their complete social rege- 
neration. 

* But what are the means to be employed to bring about this 
change 7” They are simple—for they are comprised in two words, 
education and agitation. 

(1.) To the momentous subject of education, the attention of all 
those ts directed who are looking forward with hope to the emancipa- 
tion of their countrywomen, But when | speak of education, I do 
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not mean that flimsy cover for ignorance which. is called instruction 
in fashionable boarding-schools, nor do I mean a proficiency in the 
arts of music and painting, even in those rare instances where any- 
thing like a competent knowledge of them 1s attained. No—the 
education we want, is that moral teaching which ts capable of bring- 
ing the mind into a pure and healthy state, and which, while it 
strengthens the understanding, imposes no check on the imagination, 
excepting such as may render it subservient to reason. 

It is generally contended, that though women have more quickness 
of perception, and more readiness of apprehension, they have less 
steadiness than men; that this constitution renders them incapable ot 
serious study, and that it is consequently useless to teach them what 
they can never learn. 

I must confess that women in general deserve to be thus charac- 
terised, but I utterly deny that the rule is of universal application. 
There is as much variety in the natural capacities of women as ol 
men. It is the want of a proper education which has reduced them, 
as a class, to one uniform and inferior standard. In the earliest child- 
hood we do not see that girls are in any measure inferior to boys. | 
should say, they are generally superior. So long as the sisters and 
brothers in a family continue to be educated together, the sisters ge- 
nerally make the greatest progress. In some schools also, where 
girls and boys are assembled together in classes, and instructed in 
classical literature, the girls are almost invariably more intelligent 
than boys of the same age, and even than those some years older. 

It is not, therefore, from any want of natural capacity that women 
become superficial thinkers, and inconclusive reasoners. The fact is, 
they are never taught to think, and their mental powers from disuse 
absolutely die of inanition. Their minds are never exercised ; indeed, 
I doubt whether one in fifty amongst well-educated (1!) women know 
what an effort of the mind really is. The greatest intellectual exer- 
cise they are accustomed to, is a mere effort of memory, and consists 
in the repetition of a certain number of verses, or French fables, or 
detached portions of chronology. With these employments, though 
tedious and annoying to youthful imaginations, the mind has properly 
nothing to do. Memory, although a useful handmaid to learning, is 
not a mistress, and the error (error not confined to female education) 
of making memory the test of ability has often a fatal effect on the 
future improvement of the pupil. 

The tew women of genius who have turned their attention to litera- 
ture, have generally had a long and painful course of education to 
commence for themselves after their school-days were over; rendered 
the more difficult from the absence of any foundation, or the obstruc- 
tion of a false one. For what are women in general taught, but the 
most frivolous accomplishments? Take ninety-nine women out of 
one hundred, and what do they know? They sing, they play, they 
draw, they dance, they speak French, read Italian, and they make 
purses and workbags. It is true, they are professedly instructed in 
“history, geography, and the use of the globes,” and some other 
branches of knowledge, in the better class of boarding-schools, and 
by governesses at home. But let us examine these boasted acquire- 
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ments. What principles are they taught? How are they made to 
apply facts, to study and combine the chain of events, to look for the 
causes which have led to great changes in civil or religious institu- 
tions ; to examine, compare, and apply the records of past events to 
the state of things as they now exist ? 

I will venture to say, the idea of instructing a pupil in this manner 
has rarely entered the mind of any schoolmistress. A much easier 
method is adopted, by which the pupil (to use the words of Mr, 
Hamilton) is * made to learn,” not taught. She reads abridgments 
of history, in which the events of a hundred years are compressed 
into one page. She is next questioned from little books, got up for 
the especial accommodation of governesses, under the titles of “ Ca- 
techisms,” and “ Questions,” and perhaps enters the information thus 
acquired into a common-place book. Thus several histories are gone 
through with equal success, and at the end of six or seven years, the 
young lady, if diligent, and possessing the organ of “ eventuality,” 
may have her memory stored with a tolerable number of unconnected 
facts. She may be able to relate, without making a mistake, the 
names of all the kings of England, the dates of their accession, 
length of their reign, &c.; may give an account of some of the most 
remarkable events which occurred at diflerent epochs, and, in short, 
be a small compendium of chronology. But take her from facts to 
principles, and she is silent. “ It was not in the book.” The wonder 
of the school, the idol of the mistress, feels herself unable to enter 
into conversation on equal terms with a man of the most ordinary 
intellect ; and, although rather disappointed, consoles herself with the 
reflection that polities, either of ancient or modern times, are not a fit 
study for ladies, and that it is therefore perfectly excusable in her to 
be ignorant of such subjects. 

In the same laudable spirit of humility she also remains con- 
tentedly uninformed respecting the institutions of her country, the 
tenets of her religion, and the constitution of her church—the plan 
of her education not admitting of any instruction on those points, 
In regard to religion, although there are abundance of pious women, 
very few really know anything of the faith they profess. Their 
education in religion is like their education in everything else 
superficial. The piety of a “ serious lady” is more frequently a work 
of the imagination than of the reason. This want of a systematic 
education in religion is often the cause of great disorders. Young 
and ignorant girls of ardent imaginations become impressed by the 
promises, or threatenings, contained in the Bible, and their imagina- 
tions being uncontrolled by reason, they too often not only “ make 
shipwreck ‘of their faith,” but of their happiness and respectability 
along with it. 

But it is not only in the momentous concerns of religion that the 
false principles adopted i in the education of women become : apparent. 
‘Their lamentable ignorance is evinced in the commonest occurrences 
of life. Few women are capable of transacting the most ordinary 
business. ‘They are consequently obliged to entrust all their affairs 
to their relations, or to hired agents, by both of whom they are con- 
stantly defrauded and plundered. A woman who can keep any 
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accounts besides those of the “ House Book,” is either wondered at 
or laughed at, according as she may meet with sensible people or 
fools; though even the professed admirers of her ss cleverness cannot 
always refrain from such a sneer at the “ managing lady” as was made 
by a gentleman, who, on being told that Mrs. — (a widow lady of 
good fortune) would not leave home until after her rent-day, eXx- 
claimed, “ Pray, then, does Mrs. receive her own rents ? The 
lady in question did not receive her rents in person; but, had she 
done so, where would have been the harm, or where the imcon- 
gruity ? 

Pursuing the inquiry, we find that women are in general totally 
ignorant of the mathematical and physical sciences, (I do not speak 
of the exceptions which a particular bias, fashion, or opportunity may 
create,) and of metaphysics, many, I believe, have not even heard 
the name. <A very intelligent girl of sixteen, who had been at the 
head of the “writing and arithmetic” class in what is denominated a 
“ first-rate school,” with great simplicity asked a friend the meaning 
of the word “algebra ;” and her sister at twenty did not know what 
logarithms are! ‘The best ascertained facts in science are unknown 
to the greatest proportion of women of leisure ; and I imagine that 
few young ladies would not be puzzled to solve the simplest problem 
in astronomy or mechanics. Of composition, as an art, they do not 
know even the rudiments. In many schools the only exercise in 
original composition is the practice of writing on Sundays “ recollec- 
tions” of the sermon. When it is stated that the sermons frequently 
listened to are of the most wretched character, (so far as composition 
is concerned, ) it may readily be imagined how well calculated “ recoi- 
lections” of them are to form the style of the pupils. 

I cannot forbear to give an outline of the plan of study in a 
boarding-school, where the education of each girl cost 100/. per 
annum. The hours for each lesson were varied every day, according 
to the attendance of the masters; but a sketch of the business of a 
single girl during one day in the week will give a complete idea of 
of the system. 








SCHEME OF EARLY STUDY. 

Seven oclock to nine—piano-forte or harp. Nine to eleven— 
breakfast and exercise. Eleven to twelve—singing lesson. Twelve 
to two—during these hours one girl in a class read aloud, while the 
rest were employed in drawing—a happy method of combining 
manual dexterity with intellectual improvement. The books read in 
English were abridgments of history without “note or comment,” 
and unaided by reference to maps. Perhaps this was the less im- 
portant, for, as the composition of the class varied every day, and only 
those pupils attended who were not occupied with masters, any 
attempt to render the reading lesson useful would have been thrown 
away. ‘The second hour was devoted to French and Italian. The 
works usually read in those languages were tragedies or novels in 
Vrench, and Metastasio’s operas in Italian. | 

Two to half-past three—dinner and play. Half-past three to halt- 
past fhive—writing, arithmetic, and French exercises. Half-past five 
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to half-past six-—dressing, learning lessons, &c.—THlalt-past six to halt- 
past eight—repeating lessons, tea, prayers, and bed. The /essons 
consisted of spelling, &c. for the juniors; and of French and Italian 
vrammar, small compendium of history and chronology, and the 
rudiments of geography, for the seniors. 


In fact, from the little experience I have had, I should say nothing 
is more easy than to become a governess or a school-mistress ; nothing 
more ts required than to collect a certain number of the question and 
answer books betore we of, which, assisted by a French voca- 
bulary, and a “Clef de la Grammaire,” will enable the teacher to 
make her pupil learn more than she knows herself. 

Music is now considered so essential a part of female education, 
that competent instructors in that art are studiously sought for. I 
shall endeavour to show that the universal and excessive cultivation 
of music is undesirable; but no one can object to it being taught 
(when it is taught) in as efficient a manner as possible. Fashion has 
here worked the reformation, which in more important things we look 
for reason to do. A few years ago young ladies in remote countries, 
although devoting a twelfth part of their time to the practice of 
music, were rarely able to execute the most simple piece without 
immense application. Now, able professors are to be met with in 
almost every town, and few of those who learn are unable to play or 
sing agreeably when they leave school. 

So far all is well; but the improved instruction of the present day 
in this accomplishment by no means removes the objection to music 
being made an essential part of the education of every young lady. 
The principal reason for condemning it is the time it consumes. ‘To 
become a proficient on one instrument only, requires the labour of 
several hours each day for many years—hours frequently subtracted 
trom the most important pursuits. In every case where music is 
made a part of education this time must be given, for so great is now 
the perfection to which the art is carried by professional performers, 
that a private player must have attained a considerable degree of 
proficiency to be even tolerated. Let the best instruction, then, be 
provided for all who show a decided talent; but for the greater 
number a far more efficient mode of teaching might be adopted, 
which would answer every purpose of amusement, and would more 
certainly cultivate a fine taste, and enable the pupil to enjoy the 
works of the great masters, than the lessons of the most esteemed 
professors. TI allude to the custom of making children sing in parts 
without accompaniment, according to the system practised in the 
German schools. This, while it formed a most agreeable recreation, 
would also show which of the children were likely to become good 
musicians, and would prevent the girl without either ear or taste 
being compelled, as she is now, to labour in dull drudgery at her piano 
during the best years of her youth. 

Meaie. however, is frequently not cultivated for its own sake, or 
even on account of its fashionable reputation, but because it is a 
means of attracting attention, and thereby precuring a “ good esta- 
blishment.” With this view, a young lady while at school sings and 
practises, and after her entrée into the world continues to do so for a 
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few years, or at least so long as she retains hope. To effect this 
object, it must be owned, music is a powerful and useful auxiliary. 
Excepting a beautiful face, perhaps there is nothing so attractive as 
an exquisite voice ; indeed, it is diiiicult to say which will command 
the most attention. Besides, if the voice is deficient, or the perform- 
ance merely instrumental, the bustle that takes place around a piano 
or harp affords an excellent opportunity for flirtation. The instru- 
ment is the general place of assembly for all the idlers. Young 
men, if they are not positive martyrs to “ finery,” continue to make 
themselves busy in placing the lights, arranging the music-desks, Xc., 
and have at the same time an opportunity of admiring a pretty hand, 
or a well-formed figure. Compliments on the performance succeed, 
which are the prelude to further conversation, while perhaps the 
really clever and agreeable girl, who is “ not musical,” is seated beside 
a stupid elderly lady without exciting the slightest attention. 

When such scenes are of daily recurrence, who can wonder at the 
predilection in favour of music felt by all manceuvring mothers, who 
look on their daughters’ success in that accomplishment as an earnest 
of their success in the more arduous business of after-life ? 

As for men, their interest is so deeply concerned in patronising 
any scheme which may perpetuate the subjugation of women, that 
independently of the pleasure of having a performer always at hand 
to entertain them when weary of reading, or indisposed to converse, 
they would be wanting in the most ordinary sagacity, if they did not 
perceive that they have only to wse the tools already prepared to 
their hands. Accordingly, they pass the most extravagant encomiums 
on the art of music, commend it for being so “ feminine” an accom- 
plishment, and pay enormous sums to have their daughters ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of this all-important branch of knowledge. 

And so long as women are contented unrepiningly to bear their 
fetters, it is perfectly consistent in them to cultivate music with such 
assiduity. So long as they allow that they ought to have no choice, 
but only a veto, in the most momentous event of their lives; so long 
is it their interest to bestow their time on external accomplishments, 
and to neglect all mental improvement. Their object, the only 
object of their lives, and indeed their only attainable object of ambi- 
tion, is more likely to be gained by that method than by any other ; 
and they enjoy, besides, the consolatory reflection, that what is most 
advantageous, is at the same time most agreeable. 

The study of modern languages ranks, in the present system of 
female education, next to music. It would be impossible to deny 
that an acquaintance with one or more foreign languages is not only 
desirable, but may often prove extensively useful, as a means of 
acquiring information, both from books and from conversation with 
foreigners. But let us inquire what proficiency is generally made in 
this study. 

In the families of the rich, who can afford to keep a foreign nurse 
or governess, one of the continental languages is frequently spoken 
with ease and fluency; but amongst the less wealthy classes, and in 
schools, the knowledge acquired is much more limited. In schools, 
the pupils are stated to “ speak French ” during school-hours; but 
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it may reasonably be doubted whether a Frenchman could psn pe 
his vernacular tongue in the jargon which bears its name: and i 
private families, where French is taught either by an English ones 
or governess, or a “ professor of languages,” the weary children 
spend hour after hour in poring over the pages of a dictionary, and in 
writing exercises which set all the rules of composition and grammar 
at defiance. The fruits of so excellent a method are apparent, in the 
hundreds of girls who, atter the completion of their education, are 
unable to speak a single sentence in French without making the most 
egregious blunders, or to construe a dozen lines either of poetry or 
prose in Italian, out of any new book. Thus the only intellectual 
pursuit, which forms part ef ordinary female education, is rendered, 
bya faulty system of instruction, utterly useless either as a means of 
improvement or pleasure. 

Drawing takes its place after languages ; in fact, may be said to 
complete the circle of female acquirements. It is much to be desired 
that a knowledge of drawing were much more general than it is. 
It must ever be useful. In every situation of life it is advantageous 
—in many positively necessary. From the leisured woman of for- 
tune to the poorest servant, all may profit by an acquaintance with 
the art of design. The rich may find in its practice a pleasing 
amusement, especially calculated to soothe the mind too much ex- 
cited by the contests of the world, and to bring it back to admire the 
beauties of nature, and the wonders of creation. The woman of 
moderate means may increase the enjoyment of every holiday excur- 
sion, by employing her pencil in delineating the lovely scenes she 
visits. Even the poor dressmaker may find her taste is improved, 
and that consequently her gains are increased by a knowledge of the 
principles of colouring and of form. 

But instruction in drawing, to be really useful, ought to be 
scientific ; in short, the elementary course of an artist. But, as it 
may readily be supposed, scientific instruction for girls is considered 
quite unnecessary. The progress made by the most promising pupils 
in general amounts to little more than a facility of imitating, and a 
neatness in executing, the strokes and touches of the drawing-master’s 
copy. But by far the greater number of those who learn, do not 
even attain this humble degree of proficiency, and, after quitting the 
school-room, throw aside their pencils, finding themselves totally in- 
competent to produce the most trifling sketch without the assistance 
of the master. 

Yet how easily might an efficient mode of teaching be combined— 
especially to landscape painters—with a rational and delightful 
amusement! Not to speak of the artistical advantages to be derived 
trom the study of nature, it is painful to think that young girls are 
frequently compelled to bend over a desk for several hours every day, 
employed in copying the most wretched daubs, and remaining all the 
while totally ignorant of the art they are professedly instructed in ; 
while a healthy recreation is within their reach, in which, by judi- 
cious teaching, they might become acquainted with both its principles 
and practice. 

I have now endeavoured to point out a few, and but a few, of the 
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errors of the present system of female education. I do not venture to 
lay down any plan of my own. The subject is of too deep importance, 
and involves too many considerations to be properly discussed in the 
pages of a periodical. I can only express an earnest hope that a 
general system of education may speedily be adopted, calculated to 
elevate and enlarge the minds of women, and which, by strengthening 
their understandings and calling forth their latent talents, may at 
length lead them to insist on being admitted to equal privileges with 
the rest of their fellow-beings. 

(2.) The second instrument to be employed to effect our social 
regeneration is agitation. It comprises active and passive resistance. 

The active means of agitation we possess are chiefly derived from 
the press. Through the medium of that noble assistant to liberty, 
we ought to accomplish great things. Discussion, in this country, 
thank God! is free. We need not fear we shall sustain any injury 
from the freedom with which we express our opinion, and could the 
women of this country be excited to contend for their rights, the press 
would become, in their hands, an engine of enormous power. 

Why do they not use the means that are open to them? Why do 
they not profit by the facility of publication, to send forth works 
devoted to the cause of female improvement and emancipation? Let 
them follow the example of political and religious partisans, and take 
advantage of every occurrence which can be brought to bear on their 
present condition. Let them conduct journals and other periodical 
publications expressly devoted to that object. Let not a circumstance 
escape them, The ordinary events of the world afford abundant ma- 
terials. Facts are daily made public, which render sufficiently evident 
ithe injustice that women sustain at the hands of men in every rela- 
tion of their lives. But no single person can eftect this. It requires 
a combined and a strenuous eflort—a general devotion to the cause— 
of the cultivated minds and the splendid fortunes, which are now dis- 
sipated in all manner of frivolous vanities. 

It is not difficult to combine the energies of a nation. The example 
of political parties and of religious sects shows how easily both power 
and funds may be attained, if the will be only present. And what a 
lorce have we in our immense numbers! No other party consists, as 
ours does, of half the population of the country! If we are indivi- 
dually weak, we are collectively strong. Union and association are 
therefore pre-eminently necessary for us. The very appearance of 
combination in a sex deemed incapable of moral energy would pro- 
duce an extraordinary effect. Those who now laugh at the idea of 
female emancipation, would find their mirth suddenly checked, when 
they saw associations of enlightened and determined women springing 
up in every town and village, and numbering thousands and tens of 
thousands amongst their numbers. Even those most opposed to our 
views would be unable to close their eyes to the fact, that when women 
systematically begin to investigate their grievances, a great social revo- 
lution is at hand, and the tyranny of sex is nearly over. ‘The instant 
we resolve to be free, our emancipation is half accomplished. The 
right to petition the legislature is, I believe, not denied us. Why do 
we not exercise that right to lay our complaints before Parliament ? 
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Let us not be abashed at the thought of the sneers that would follow 
the presentation of such petition—if indeed members could be found 
honest enough to present them. Better endure a sneer for doing too 
much than for doing too little. Was it not urged as a plea during the 
insulting debates on Mr. Grantley Berkeley's motion for admitting 
ladies to the gallery of the House of Commons, that no petition in 
favour of the measure had been presented? Let us not forget how 
often the early petitions of oppressed classes, praying for the redress 
of grievances, have been scornfully treated by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and yet, that perseverance has, in the end, obtained for the 
petitioners more than they at first required. Need we then despair ? 

I now come to speak of the passive resistance, which is a principal 
means of agitation. The principle has been laid down, that “ those 
who are not represented in the state are not bound to contribute to 
its burthens.” I think I have shown that women are not represented, 
and why should they not use the same means that have proved so 
successful in the case of the oppressed, both in England and in Ire- 
land? What has passive resistance not done for the Catholics and 
the Dissenters ? Would they have obtained the remission of even a 
fraction of their grievances, if their refusal to pay tithes, church-rates, 
and other equally obnoxious imposts, had not made our just and wise 
hereditary legislators fear for themselves ? 

In conclusion, then, let me call on my dear countrywomen no longer 
to remain voluntary slaves. I have endeavoured in this brief sketch 
to present an outline of the enormity of their grievances—-I have 
shown that the means of redress are easy, that it remains with them- 
selves to use those means, and that they cannot fail of success if they 
only are united. Let them not allow opportunities to pass unheeded 
-—let them commence this great work without delay ; and though hope 
may be so long deferred that “ the heart is sick,” let them never forget 
that it was one of their own sex who took for her motto the w ords— 

Nil desperandum.” 
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Ir is a pain, but help is vain, 
These Wellwoods cannot thrive ; 

Do what we will, the race are still 
Drones in the village hive. 

Man, woman, child, in rags are clad, 
Yea, all that bear the name ; 

The very word expressive is 
Of want, and woe, and shame. 

Poor were the dwellings of their sires, 
But worse do these possess ; 

And downward still do they descend 
To deeper wretchedness. 

A burthen and a blot are they,— 
The parish books attest, 

[nu sure succession, sire and son, 
The pauper and the pest. 
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‘“( marvel not,” a peasant said, 
“ For this there is a cause— 
Doubtless great violence was done 
To God’s benignant laws. 


* For this there is a cause assigned, 
And I to you will tell 

What to a Wellwood, legends say, 
In ancient times betel. 


* Behold, as far as eye can reach, 
The cultured fields how fair : 
Not yet a century ago 
The wild flock wandered there. 


‘ And then the grandsire of this race, 
A man not very poor, 
Had a snug dwelling in the glen, 
Just bordering on the moor. 


* "Pwas winter, and all nature slept 
The streams had ceased to tlow ; 
And level as an ocean lay 
The wide expanse of snow. 


** The trees stood motionless: the birds 
Lay, frozen, dead around : 
From universal nature came 
Nor living sight nor sound, 


** The sun moved on, from morn to eve, 
Obliquely cold and clear: 
Yea, cold as whitest marble was 
The lifeless atmosphere. 


** In the near forest did there dwell 
A hermit, old and poor ; 
And he at noon was seen for years 
To cross the village moor. 


‘ With staff and scrip, companionship 
He in the village sought ; 
And a wide welcome did he find, 
For cheerful looks he brought. 


* A meek old man, who in his youth 
A riotous life had led : 
Who wept, until compunction slept, 
And now was comforted. 


* The stag-hound ceased to scent for blood— 


The mastiff livelier cheer 
Put on, for his old sullen mood, 
When drew the hermit near. 


‘* Where’er he went blithe children ran 
And climb him like a tree ; 
W hene’er he sat down by a fire 
They were upon his knee. 


* All reverenced him, both rich and poor ; 
All served him, high and low ; 
His clothing still was of the best, 
And want he could not know. 
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But age crept on, and winter came 
And looking from his door, 

Ile felt himself, in that hard time, 
Unfit to cross the moor. 


‘Twas a strange chance, by all the place 
The hermit was forgot ; 

And thus to him his many friends 
Were as they friends were not. 


Extremest hardships he endured, 
"Till, made by hunger bold, 

His way to Wellwood’s did he find, 
Despite the desperate cold, 


O! base, inhospitable wretch ! 
The miser barred his door, 

And left the miserable man 
To perish on the moor : 


And finding soon his corse, more deep 
To plunge in meanest sin, 

He stript the hermit of his weeds, 
And clad himself therein. 


God saw him—and from that day forth 
Forsaken did he dwell ; 

More lonely than had ever been 
The hermit in his cell. 


Of God accursed, by Nature loathed, 
Detested by his kind, 

Cut off from human fellowship— 
In solitude he pined. 


"Tis by old villagers averred, 
Wherever Wellwood trod, 

The very grass would withering leave 
His foot-prints in the sod. 


"Tis true he perished in the snow, 
Unseen of human eye: 

And, thus, it is believed, do all 
His race unsolaced die. 


Nay, more—what meant is for their good, 
Ever to evil turns; 

All intervention with that curse 
Both God and Nature spurns.” 


O! say not, peasant, that a curse 
From sire to son descends: 

Remorse unto the guilty clings— 
With him the chastening ends. 


Say rather, that in human breasts, 
Repugnance to the crime 

Still lives, and acts against his race 
In conflict stern with time. 


For God forgives, and Nature heals, 
And these shall yet arise— 
As truth with healthful light prevails, 
And superstition dies. 
Ricuarp Howrrr. 
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THE FURLOUGH. 


On a cold dark evening in November, a drizzling rain pattering out- 
side, there sat within a cabin, in the west of Ireland, two persons, 
before a blazing turf fire. They were of different sexes, but appa- 
rently of the same age ; both advanced in life. ‘The woman occupied 
a low stool, the favourite seat of the female peasantry of that country ; 
the man had assumed (as befitted his masculine dignity) a more 
elevated position. The house in which they sat was one of more 
respectable appearance than those usually inhabited by the Irish 
lower order. It was lofty, had a good chimney, a clean dresser, on 
which were ranged several well-scoured noggins, plates, mugs, even a 
tea-pot, cups and saucers, a churn, and milk-vessels; large pieces of 
bacon hung from the rafters; a flax-wheel, and another for spinning 
wool, stood on each side of the dresser; and the floor carefully swept, 
although an earthen one, was dry and comfortable. Yet the cheer- 
fulness usually found in Irish habitations was not here. They sat 
silent—the woman seemingly watching the potatoes boiling; the 
man, with his eyes directed eagerly towards the cabin-door, which, 
like most Irish doors, in the province of Connaught more especially, 
stood open—fitting type of the hearts of their occupants, ever open 
to welcome the houseless stranger. Although his countenance was 
characterised by habitual thoughtfulness, and, at the time of his intro- 
duction to the reader, by deep anxiety, it was mild, and even sweet, 
in its expression. The features were small and delicate ; the fore- 
head fair and broad, scarcely bearing a trace of the sixty winters 
which had changed his brown curling locks into the silver cluster that 
now fell on his neck, reaching nearly to the shoulders. In his appear 
ance he furnished a singular contrast with that of his companion. 
She was more than usually tall, and her spare figure had almost 
athletic proportions. Her features were regular; but the expression 
which in youth had been commanding, had become by time deepened 
into sternness, and in her large dark hollow eye there lurked a some- 
thing, that none who caught its occasional flash would venture inten- 
tionally to call into action—fierce concentrated passion slept there. 
Her hair, once black, was now confined under a kercher, leaving her 
harsh, sharp-cut features unsoftened and uarelieved. 

“T wonder why Tim and Peggy isn’t come back,” the old man 
observed. 

“ They'll come back soon enough,” said his companion, surlily. 

“‘ Never too soon, at any rate, can the childer return to the father 
and mother’s hearth.” 

“It's my opinion, them that brings bad news always crosses the 
threshold time enough,” she rejoined. 

“ That's thrue, Grania; but whyn'd we suppose they'll bring bad 
news ¢ “ 

“It's our luck of late—does any thing thrive wid uz ?” 
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* There's one friend, at any rate, can set all right whenever he 
plases,”” the husband replied, after a pause. 

«Who's that ?” she asked hastily. 

“The friend who has brought us out of many a threuble.” 

«Can't you say at onct who you mane 7” 

«“ The good God, Grania asthore—who else could I mane ?” 

She looked up at him with a scofling expression in her dark coun- 
tenance. “So that’s the great friend ‘that'll pay the rint for us?” 

He made no immediate reply ; ; his head sank on his breast, but at 
length he raised it, and fixing his eye steadily but not sternly on her, 
said in a low firm voice, “ Grania—Il've often had it in my mind to 
spake to you, but the children was by, and it wasn’t fit they should 
hear the father fauting the mother. Grania! ! 1 don’t like, and what's 
fur worse, God don't like the way you're goin’ on this many a day.” 

“ What way is that ?” asked she, imperiously. 

“Whisht ! whisht!” he said, in a tone of quiet authority.“ Listen 
to me, Grania. You may die this night, or I may, or many a thing 
may happen, so ae maybe the two of uz might never again be sittin’ 
together the way we are now ; so mind what | say, as if ‘twas on my 
death- bed I was wohl to you; some turrible misfortin’ or throuble 
will come across you, if you go on talkin’ the way you do, and livin’ 
the way you do.” She made a gesture of impatience. “ It’s thrue,” 
he continued, “and you know it. "Tisn’t months, but years, since 
you have enthered the chapel doors—not to talk of confessin’.” 

‘‘Sure, what's the good of havin’ a vatheen* for a husband, if he 
wouldn't spare one that much throuble ?” she retorted, with a sneer. 

‘And what’s worse still,” he proceeded, without noticing her inter- 
ruption, “one ‘ud think sometimes, to hear you goin’ on, you didn’t 
b'lieve in a God, good or bad—so ene would.” 

And suppose [I didn’t—what harum ?” 

“ God forgive you,” he cried, crossing himself devoutly ; “ God 

forgiv >and mend you, Grania,” he added, emphatically. 
‘ Amin,” she replied, with a laugh. 

« Many’s the throuble I’ve had in this world, and many’s the throu- 
ble I've now, as you know ; but if every four-footed baste belongin’ to 
me was carted, and the bed undher me throw n out in the door,—ay, 
an’ if the daughther was brought to shame, an’ the son to the gallows 
—it wouldn't be so bitther to me as to see you, Grania M‘Donough, 
the woman you are!” 

‘ That sounds quare enough, Darby, that you'd be betther plased 
the childer ud go headlong to the dickens entirely, so the wife wint 
reg’lar to mass—quare enough, to my thinkin’.” 

“ ] would then, for this rason: a great temptation might come 
across a crathure, that he'd fall into sin, and maybe might be brought 
to sorrow and shame in this world, but ‘twould end here anyhow ; if 
he repinted, whatsomever he done out of the way, the great God, 
glory be to his holy name, would forgive him; but them who doesn t 
bheve in a God at all, Grania, what hope is there of the likes of 
them ?” 

“ Well, bad as I am, I done nothin’ out of the way yet.’ 


* A devotee. 
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« You didn’t rob or murdher yet 7” j 

« Nor won't plase God,” she replied carelessly.“ It’s a wondher 
you never seen my fauts,” she added, “ whin the hair was black and 
the skin white: I never was handy at the prayers, and wasn't fondher 
them days than now of throublin’ the priest—and that you knew well 
enough, Darby ;—why didn’t you lave me where you found me ? 

A retort rose to the husband's lips, but he forbore ; and they both 
relapsed into their former silence ; of which we will avail ourselves to 
inform the reader of a few particulars respecting the couple just in- 
troduced to him. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, Grania M‘Donough was a singu- 
larly handsome girl, and had many admirers; amongst others, Darby 
Kane. But beautiful as she was, Darby never thought of taking her 
to wife. Her bold reckless manner, and evident ambition of attract- 
ing the eye of those above her own degree, must naturally have dis- 
pleased a man of Darby’s character, which was even at that time 
grave and reflecting. But besides, there was in the style itself of 
Grania’s bearing something not altogether to his taste. It inspired 
fear rather than love ; and he shrank from the fierce brightness of her 
eyes as from the scorching rays of the noonday sun. Yet still he 
gazed, and fancied himself all the while bewitched—not guessing the 
real bewitchment—Grania’s coquettish arts of captivation. 

Mr. B » Darby's foster-brother and Grania’s cousin, (a left- 
handed one,) was particularly anxious for the match; but, for the first 
time in his life, Kane turned a deaf ear to “ the masther’s advice.” 
Darby was prudent, but he was a man, and a young one to boot ; 
and Grania being very handsome, and very forward, succeeded at last 
in her object, and became Mrs. Kane. There were people who said 
(but never within Grania’s hearing) that Darby’s marriage was one 
of honour; nay, some went a step farther, and said that Darby had 
been duped ; but the latter part of the story was whispeted only to 
those supposed to possess priestly capability of keeping a secret. 

Darby did not find himself by any means happier than he had ex- 
pected, as the husband of Grania. She was violent in her temper, 
discontented with her lot: there was a restlessness in her gestures 
and countenance, as if not at ease or peace with herself; generally 
cold in her manner—at other times capriciously fondling. He early 
observed, with pain, his wife’s inattention to the duties of her religion ; 
but his admonitions were received, if in bad humour, with a frown, 
which made him recoil—if in good hur.our, with a smile so brightly 
that he thought, “afther all, maybe, he was too perticklar, and the 
religion would come in time, plase God.” But years passed on, and 
the religion did not come. 

_* The masther ” died. Darby lamented him with the depth and 
intensity of an Irish fosterer, but his grief partook of the gentleness 
and piety of his character. Grania’s, on the contrary, was wild, pas- 
sionate, fierce—unlike the sorrow of her sex or nation. No tear fell 
while she was laying out the body; nor did a prayer rise to her lips 
while sitting for two days and nights at the head of the bed—the post 
ot honour. Neither during all this time did she taste food or retresh- 
ment of any kind. Her clear wild note was heard above the rest 
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in the loud ery which ac companied the remains to the churchyard, 
and, in the distraction of her grief, was flinging herself into the open 
grave, when arrested by her scarcely less atHicted, though more tran- 
quil husband, who bore her away in a state of insensibility. For 
weeks afterwards she continued in moody sorrow ; and on each anni- 
versary of his death Grania might be seen—not weeping, not praying, 
but in that bitterness of soul which finds no vent in demonstration— 
lying prostrate, in silent agony, on the ground that concealed him. 

The master’s death affected Darby and his wife in a pecuniary 
way. Mr. B , having left no children, was succeeded by a distant 
connexion, with whom he had lived, as is usual in Ireland, and per- 
haps elsewhere, on not the most friendly terms. Darby was sup- 
posed, by his present landlord, to have fomented the misunderstanding 
between him and his late relative, and he consequently became an 
object of his dislike. Until then Darby had lived rent-free, and had 
received occasional gifts of a horse or a cow. Moreover, Mr. B 
had promised to leave him, in his will, the annuity of ten pounds a 
vear which he then enjoyed; and to do something handsome for 
Owen, the eldest boy, when he should be grown up. But having 
died suddenly, Mr. B ’s kind intentions in behalf of his favourite 
tenants had remained intentions only. <A high rent was now fixed 
upon the ground; all “ favour and protection ge wn; and the 
Kanes had to begin the world, as it were, and at the same time to 
struggle with poverty, and with habits of ease sad indulgence. But 
Darby was conscientious—Grania energetic: he exerted himself from 
a sense of duty—she from pride. 

‘ They shall never have to say,” she would mutter, “that they 
vot oils betther of uz, and turned Ais fostherers on the world wide ; 
they shall never have that to toss up to him in his grave. The poor 
mane set, that wasn’t worthy to lick the thrack of his foot, let alone 
to stand in his shoes this day. Avoch! that I should live to see 
it!” 

Mrs. Kane’s breakfast of “dhry tay” had long been a subject of 
as much pride to her, as envy to her neig vhbours. “« Many a one 
might get a bowl of tay from a big* house; but to have tay to put 
dhry in the pot,” was honour and elory that fell to the lot of scarcely 
another in * the counthry;" that is to say, the village and its 
environs. Grania, however, gave up at once this long-possessed and 
deeply-valued distinction, as an indulgence her means could not then 
afford. 

She had scarcely recovered from the loss of her “ darlin’ masther, 
when Owen, her eidest and favourite child, ‘listed. To her othe: 
children she was cold, harsh, imperious. Slapped for doing the mis- 
chief which they were left to tumble into unheeded, she seldom or 
ever bestowed on them a word or look of fondness; whilst upon 
“ Owneen” was lavished every epithet of Irish endearment, at the 
same time there was a deference mingled with her caresses, that seemed 
strange in their relative position. 

« But isn’t he worthy of it 7” she would say ; her stern eye soften- 
ing into all a mother’s tenderness, as she wound her fingers through 
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the glossy curls of her fondled and fondling Owneen, and gazed into 
his bright laughing eyes.“ My delight you are—my hope—m)j 
glory—ma murneen bawn.” * 

He was, in truth, a beautiful creature, and had, as Darby boasted, 
“a mighty grate air of quality, howsomever he come by it.’ W hen 
about fifteen years of age he lost his patron; and Owen, “a scholar 
and aspirant “for a place,” was too proud and genteel to handle a 
spade. So one day, in a fit of despair, or something else more fre- 
quent in his compatriots, about two years afterwards he enlisted in 
a dragoon regiment, under orders for India. 

According to her own phrase, “ Grania was never the same woman 
afther.” Her occasional flashes of good humour or good spirits now 
disappeared ; she became silent, gloomy ;—each year deepening as 
well the shade of her strongly-marked physiognomy, as of her coun- 
tenance. Careless of religion in youth, she became, in advanced life, 
a scoffer. At first the indications of her incredulity were slight, and, 
except to a watchful observer like Darby, might not have been appa- 
rent; but latterly, her daring questionings of God's providence, nay, 
of his very existence, were so frequent, he could no longer remain in 
doubt that the mother of his children was “no betther than a hay- 
then.” How much this discovery must have shocked him, will easily 
be imagined by those acquainted with the devout temperament of the 
Irish people ; for however immoral and criminal they may occasionally 
be in practice, they are in profession true believers. They break a 
commandment now and then, to be sure, but they adore God all 
the while; on the same principle that they rob and love an indulgent 
landlord. 

Grania had ever been to her neighbours an object of secret fear, 
which, in their intercourse with her, was flatteringly modified into 
respect. Her neglect of all the customary forms of religion had 
been shocking enough, but the sneer of incredulity with which she 
now met allusions to another world, and to God's superintending care 
of this, inspired them with horror, as of one fairy-struck—for surely 
no Christian would look or talk the way she did. “ And yet,” the 
gossips would say, “ | remember the time when Grania M‘Donough 
was as fine and lauchyt a girl as you'd wish to see.” “ But that was 
betore she was so much at the big house,” another would add, with a 
mysterious shake of the head; “after that she grew grave, and ect 
mighty fond of walkin’ alone with hersel’ in lonesome places—one 
time breakin’ her heart laughin’ wid ye; more times pickin’ the eyes 
o’ ye for lookin’ at her. You may be sure, ’twas then the good 
peoplet stole her away.” The want of tenderness to her children 

furnished an additional proof of her being “something quare ;” nor 
did her affection for Owneen serve as counter-evidence, for “who 
could tell but ‘twas a fairy child he was?” The gossip who first 
hazarded this conjecture was not bound to recollect, or remind her 
audience, that Owneen had neither the appearance nor disposition 
usually ascribed to the Elfin race. 
_ Grania felt her influence, conjectured its source, and despised the 
ignorance and feeble-mindedness of those around her. However. she 
* My fair-haired darling, + 
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knew how to turn it to account in various trifling ways; her turf was 
never pilfered, nor her ground trespassed upon ; ne ither would any boy, 
however “arch,” venture to throw stones at Mrs. Kane's chickens or 
goslings. Until the last year, Darby had contrived to pay his rent, 
and live comfortably ; but about this period he had met various hin- 
drances; his cattle died, the price of grain became “ next door to 
nothing,’ and he fell into arrears. The agent, during Mr. B.'s resi- 
dence on the continent, had been lenient, and had given him time: 
but now two gales were due, and Mr. B., just returned home, had 
expressed himself much dissatisfied with his agent’s indulgence * to 
that mischievous, double-dealing fellow, Darby Kane ;” threatening, 
if not paid up next fair-day, to take possession the following morning. 
Darby had, therefore, sent his son to the fair with the last. re- 
maining cow and horse ; but, at the rate of prices then going, it was 
to be feared that even by the sacrifice of their present comfort, and 
the means of existence for the e nsuing year, they would not be able 
to make up the whole amount; and Mr. B. (Darby could never turn 
his tongue to call him master) was not aman to take “ with and 
with” * from anybody, still less from one he so much disliked as poor 
Darby. Pegey, taking some frieze of her father’s weaving, and 
stoc kings of her mother’s knitting, which for softness might hoe 
contend the palm with the famed Connamara fabric, accompanied the 
brother. Darby and his wife are now sitting, anxiously watching 
their children’s return. 

“T think LT hear the thramp of a horse,” cried the old man, starting 
trom the fit of abstraction in which we left him and his companion. 
* Did they get enough without sellin’ him, I wondher.” 

* Don't wondher about it, but go out and ax,” she said, sharply. 

He rose slowly, as if apprehensive of the news he might hear, and 
had scarcely reached the threshold when he was met by his son 

* Ye’re welcome, Tim.” 

“ Musha, faith, an’ it's no great welcome I have for mysel’ thin,” 
replied ‘Tim. 

“Yeo did not sell him, Tim, honey ?” 

‘“ No—nor her ayther. Peggy's dhrivin’ her afther me.” 

The father’s coming question was interrupted by the harsh tones of 
the mother’s voice. 

“What do ye stand cosherin’ there for ? Come in at onct, and tel! 
i at you done, can't ye ?” 

‘That won't take long,” replied the son, a stout well-made lad, 
with an honest expression of tace; “we done nothin.” 

“Bad luck to yere sowl and body!” she exclaimed, with such a 
brow, and such an eye, as no Irish mother but her ever bent on her 
child, causing her husband to recoil; but which her less sensitive son, 
hardened by habit, encountered with a certain frank, though respect- 
ful, sturdiness. 

«And how could I, when nobody was willin’ to buy—nor didn't 
ax the price itsel’ 7” 

“God help uz!” erted Darby ; “that’s bad news this November 
nieht. 
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“ Why don't ye go and ax your friend for it?” said Grania, with a 
laugh of derision. : 

“IT might do worse,” he replied, quietly. 

«“ We'll have to take the bag on our backs to-morrow,” she 
observed, doggedly, “and lave our blessin’ to them that brought u/ 
to it.” : 

Peggy now entered, unwelcomed by her mother ; and the little 
group sat in silence round the hearth, which was never again to blaze 
for them. They were roused from their melancholy cogitations by a 
“ God save all here !” pronounced in a low voice by some one at the 
door-way. 

“« Thank you kindly—the same to you, whoever you are,” replied 
the father and son simultaneously. 

On turning round, they saw by the light of the fire the gleaming of 
military accoutrements—two figures stood at the entrance. 

“ Won't ye come in, and take an air of the fire, gentlemen?” said 
Tim. 

The men advanced, and took the proffered seats, Darby doing the 
honours of his house with the characteristic courtesy of his country, 
little as he could be supposed inclined under present circumstances to 
receive strangers. In these civilities he was assisted by his son only ; 
the wife sat gloomily silent; and Peggy was busy preparing the evening 
meal, and besides was “ shy of the sogers.” 

“ An’ so ye’re on furlough, goin’ to see ye're friends,” said Darby, 
making an effort to appear interested. “ Are they in this part of the 
counthry, gintlemin.” 

The one addressed hesitated for a moment, but his comrade 
answered hurriedly, in a low voice— Back in Connamara.” 

* But ye arn't brothers—one of you spakes like an Englishman.” 

“We're next to brothers; better maybe, old friend,” said the Irish 
soldier. . 

Peggy had by this time drained the potatoes, and they now lay 
smoking in the skib,* and a piece of bacon along with them. | 

“As yere alther a long walk, maybe you'd take a bit with us, 
gintlemin ?" 

The soldiers declined, but accepted his offer of a glass. 

* Here's to your health, sir, and your's, ma’am,” nodding to Granis, 
who seemed scarcely conscious of their presence. i 

* And may you be as happy as I shall be this time to-morrow,” 
added the young Irishman, his voice slightly faltering. 

“ Thankee kindly,” replied Darby with a sigh. “I've a boy of 
my own a soger,” he added, after a pause, and havn't seen him 
these twelve years. Maybe you might know him, gintlemin ?” 

= How can they tell whether they do or no, whin they don’t know 
his name?” said Grania. “ He’s one Owen Kane—did ye ever 
hear tell of him?” she added, looking up eagerly at the Irish sol- 
dier, who was seated, his head leaning on his hand, in the corner near 
her. 

“ He does,” he replied, pointing to his companion. 

“Oh! then, God bless ye! an’ tell me whia you seen him.” 
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‘ Not long ago, ma’am. He's on his way home by this.” 

Grania clasped her hands tightly to her bosom, as if she alre ad y 
held her darling to her heart. * He will be welcome— welcome !" 
she murmured, in the low deep passionate tones of intense emotion, 

The Irish soldier rose abruptly, and walked towards the door, tol- 
lowed by his comrade. 

* Ye're not goin’, gintlemin?” asked Darby. “ The night's dark 
an’ cold, an’ ye can stop here, an’ welcome.” 

The Englishman accepted the offer on behalf of his companion, 
who stood silent and thoughtful at his side; but declined it on his 
own account, being anxious to reach as quickly as possible the town 
of ————, where a sister lived, who was waiting his arrival. He 
however reseated himself at the fire, and the other soldier soon after 
rejoined him. 

“Owen must be a fine man by this,” Pegey observed to the 
Unglishman, who had been, during the evening, apparently very de- 
sirous to become better acquainted with her ; and who consequently 
struck her as being * far beyant the other, who sat, without spukin’ a 
word, in the corner; lookin’ at them undher his eyes, whin nobody ud 
be mindin’ him.” 

* Indeed he is a tight Jad,” the Englishman replied; * but tis so 
long since you saw him, ma’am,” turning to Grania, * that I dare si ay 
vou wouldn't know your son now. 

‘“ Not know him” she repeated, with a laugh.  Owneen, my 
curly-headed boy! is it the mother that had ye sleeping at her bosom, 
and that sees your blue eyes an’ fair skin, whatever she looks upon, 
not to know ye 2” 

« But twelve years have passed since you last saw him—you should 
recollect that, ma’am. Owen must be greatly changed.” 

* Not so, but the mother’s eye would know him: and supposin’ she 
couldn't see him itsel’, nor hear his voice, the mother’s heart would 
feel when the child was near her.” 

“ Your are very fond of your son,” observed the Irish soldier. 
* Tle ought to love you.” 

“ So he does, ’ she replied. 

“ Did he write regularly to your” 

‘ Ile hadn’t the time, maybe ; ¢ r the letthers went asthray.” 

* You arn't ine line d to be hi aay on him, at any rate. 

* Tlard on Owen! who could have the heart to be that ?’ 

Shortly after, the Englishman took his leave; and a little room off 
the kitchen was in the course of the evening prepared by Peggy for 
the other soldier, who, pleading extreme fatigue, and the necessity of 
rising betimes to pursue his journey on the morrow, retired rather 

arly in the night; previously to which he had delivered into Mrs. 


ine’s charge a small roll of paper, containing money, “ which he was 
afraid of —— ping on the floor, or perh: aps” lighting r his pipe with it in 
the dark, belore he started in the morning. 

Darby and Pegey did not remain long atter him. 

Grania looke ( into th C pap er, and took out two bank-notes, one ol 
en, another of five pounds. “ Just the rit!” she exclaimed, 
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“ Sorrow take it for rint!” said Tim. “ This time to-morrow we 
shan't have a house over our heads, God help uz!" 

Grania stood motionless: her dark eye alternately resting on her 
son, and on the paper she grasped: her colour came and went—her 
brow contracted. 

« They'll have their will of uz at last,” she muttered ; i and 
Owen comin’ home and all, to find uz beggars, puttin him to 
shame !” ; 

“ Whatever shame there's in it, we have our own share of it, and 
the largest one, to my notion; to say nothin’ of the hardship, 
Tim rejoined, displeased at the undue partiality which, at such a 
time as the present, should be more atlected by the mortification of 
one child than by the ruin of the others. 

“ Hardship indeed!” she repeated contemptuously. “ What else 
were ye born to?” But she added hurriedly, “ He was the eldest, 
you know; and we were betther off that time, an’ brought him up 
more kindher.” 

Whether satisfied or not with his mother’s explanation, Tim made 
no rejoinder ; and after a sigh, and a stretch of his wearied limbs, and 
a muttered curse on high rents and low prices, he leaned his head on 
the dresser, and fell asleep. He was awakened out of a dream about 
“a potof gold he had discovered under the big hawthorn in the 
varden,” by his mother’s voice whispering in his ear, * Tim, asthore, 
will we give the soger back his money ?” 

“ ‘To be sure!” he replied drowsily. “ What else ud we do wid 
itr’ And he settled himself again to sleep. 

“ Omadhaun !” she muttered between her ground teeth. “ Don’t 
be fillin’ up the place here,” she added, angrily; “if you can’t keep 
yoursel’ awake the last night ever you'll pass undher this roof, in_ the 
name of the God or the devil, go to bed at onct.” 

Tim, habitually obedient, rose, and stumbled up the loft; and not 
long after his mother had audible proofs that the change of place had 
not affected his sleeping powers. 

She crept to the room where her husband and daughter lay—all 
was quiet. She raised the latch of the cabin door. From the village, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, no sound reached her. The night 
was still, dark, and cheerless. She stole softly to the soldier’s room, 
and listened awhile to his hard breathing. 

“If T could help it! she muttered, and clasped her head with her 
large bony hands, almost burying the knuckles in her throbbing 
temples; “ but they'll have their will o' me afther all [ struv—all I 
done to kindher ‘em. An’ it’s just the rint, and Owen coming back 

—the child of my heart—Ais child!” 

An hour, perhaps more, passed. At length Grania started from 
her seat in the chimney corner, snatched up arushlight, and shading 
ihe flame with her hand, approached the soldier’s room, turned the 
ock wently, and entered. 
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On awakening early next morning, Darby was surprised to find his 
He went to the kitchen, and there heard from 


Wile already risen. 
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Pegey that her mother had left the house “ to see and borrow the 
inoney from a neighbour, but she did not say who.” 

“ God help her!" said Darby; “ she’ I] only have the walk for her 
pe ains. But where's the young man ? 

‘ He went off a little hofeve hersel’, my mother told me.” 

“God speed him! but I'm sorry he wint the road on an empty 
stomach. My heart warmed to him somehow ; in regard of being a 
soger, like my own poor boy, I suppose.” 

After some hours Grania returned. She looked worn and fatigued, 
and, without speaking, seated herself at the fire. 

* You didn’t get it, Grania, asthore 7” said her husband atfection- 
ately, seeing disappointment, as he thought, on her dark haggard 
features. 

“ T did,” she replied, in a hoarse voice. 

* Glory be to his holy name!" Darby murmured, clasping his hands 
i plous thanksgiving. 

Her lip curled into an expression that, had he noticed it, would 
have curdled his blood. 

‘An’ where is it, asthore ?” he continued, 

“ I've given it to them I got it for.” 

* You done well, agra ; we ought to be thankful to you this mornin’ 
anyhow ; for only but for you we would be ina bad way. Indeed, Pll 
hack ye agin any woman in the barony, for the foot an’ hand that 
never Wearies, and the plannin’ head. 1 never thought now of borry- 
Ing at all—only just said my prayers and lett the rest to God Al- 
mils ghty ; ; an’ you see he put the cood thoughts in your heart.” 

©The eood thoughts!” she muttered, with a low hoarse laugh that 
pt, on her husband's ear. 

And to turn the subject, he desired Peggy to look out a hot potato 
tor her mother. 

* 1 don’t want it—I'm not hungry.” 

“I'm afraid ‘tis sick ye are, Grania.” 

She made no reply, but sat crouched on the ground, her face buried 
between her knees, in sullen silence. 

Peggy, who had gone out with the refuse of their meal to the pig, 
now ran in, blushing—“ Here's the English soger, father.” 

The person announced in a few seconds made his appearance.— 
“ Well, Mrs. Kane,” he said, smiling, “* where’s my comrade 7” 

“Gone to his friends, to be sure,” she replied, in a surly tone ; 
“ where else ud he ber” 

The soldier laughed loudly.—“ Gone to his friends ?"—that's a good 
un, to be sure !—Gone to his friends ! ! Well, I never seed people 
imore re ‘ularly hummed in all my lite!’ 

"Tisn’t thrue, then, that he be ‘longs to this counthry 7” Darby said. 

a Wi hy, I've a notion he does —but what did he say when he left 
you?” 

“ Grania, you saw him last—what did he say ¢ 

* Nothing.” 

‘Nothing? What a queer lad he must be!—but I think he’s 
carrying the joke too far now. 

‘Why, what's the joke about r° Darby asked. 
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The soldier laughed, and hesitated.—* You haven't the least guess + 
What should you think if "twas Owen himself?” 

A ery of agony—deep, terrific—of hopeless, unalleviated torture— 
a yell of despair—burst from the lips of Grama, ds, darting from her 
seat, she fastened her powerful fingers round the Englishman's throat. 

“Say that word again, an’ by the eternal God [Il tear your lyin 
tongue out by the roots !” 

The man, brave as he was, shrank from the maniac glare of her 
fierce eyes, and the expression of fiend-like rage which distorted her 
countenance, 

« Oh, you’ve told it to her too suddent,” said Darby, in a tone of 
mild reproach.“ Grania, asthore,” he added, winding his arms round 
her, * sit down and pacify yourself” 

But, dashing him from her, she flung herself on her knees before 
the soldier.—* Say ‘twasn’t him suy ‘twasn't him—and [ll follow 
you the world over on my bare knees —say ‘twasn’t him, an’ TIL give 
ve my heart's blood !—Oh, do, do! only one word—one word !- 
Hlave merey on me !—have mercy on me!” 

Not receiving any answer from the Englishman, too bewildered to 
know what to say, her natural violence returned, and she started to 
her feet—* Ye gaping fool! why don't ye answer me 7” she yelled 
out, drageing him towards the dresser, from which she snatched up a 
knife. “ Now will you dare tell me ‘twas Owen?” she cried, brandish- 
ing the weapon, in mad fury, over his head—* that ‘twas Owen,’—slx 
easped for breath, and spoke through her clenched teeth—* Owen- 
that TE murdhered—last night !" 

A ery of horror burst trom Darby. 

“ Hold your tongue—he wasn't yours, at any rate.” And with 
wild shrieks she rushed trom the door. 

At the moment of her escape the group was gathered round the un- 
happy husband, who had fallen to the ground in a faint. And when 
alter the lapse ef some time, the soldier and Tim went in search of 
her, she was nowhere to be found. ‘Phe next morning she was dis- 
covered on her knees, dead, bent over some fresh-disturbed earth in 
an al prce nt field. 

It was searcely an alleviation of the horror Darby experienced to 
Know that poor Owen had not been his son. He had loved him as 

uch, and the boy had been, in duty and affection, a son to him. 
Those who had deceived bim were gone to their God, and Darby was 
incapable of bitter feeling towards the dead.“ Poor Owen !” the old 
man said, mournfully, “ the wish of Surpris in’ us cost you dear: an 
(he present ye intended for your mother turned out death to you and 
her; but Owen, agra!” he added, in a lower voice, “ Owen, mv bo 
why did'nt ye think of the mother before ?—why didn't ye write to 
her, and keep her heart up? You had money—why didn’t you send 
her some, and then maybe the temptation wouldn't have come on her, 
but God be mereitul to you, my boy l—an’ to you too, poor Grania ! 
he THONGS that was vot by blood shall be lard out in masses tor him 
who lraacl ho time LO DAG his peace with God, ane fol hie r who, Cod 
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Mir. B., at Darby's request, handed him back the money paid by 


Crrania, and, touched by his misfortunes, forgave him the sum alto- 
eether. 


Soon after, the Kanes quitted the country, and are doing 
well in America.* 
* This sketch is not a netion, the circumstance occurred about three years since, 
thi t! cewest ot lreland, 


TO A SKYLARK, SINGING OUT OF SIGHT. 


Wiener art thou, bold heaven-haunuting bird 
lsaw thee not iscend, 

Yet oer the clouds | hear thy song 
As it would never end. 


What bubbling eestacies of bliss, 
What flutteringes of clad sound, 

Are thine, O soul of love intense ! 
Ino melody unbound. 


Descendest thou from heaven, O bird ! 
Blithe spirit of the cloud ¢ 

l long have looked, yet see thee not 
Where thou art singing loud. 


Phe nightingale may shroud her deep 
In darkness of the night, 

But like thee is none other bird, 
Thou singest hid in light. 


\s from some fountain ioifinite, 
Dost thou thy strains prolong : 
ras a cham let down trom heaven, 
\ colden chain of sone 


Ops scatter do trom thy Wil 
Are lost mot on the win ; 

Phe p et sees them, and they turn 
fo diamonds in his mind 


iy eye-balls ache with vacant search 
Thy happy form to see, 


All heaven-o erflowing-bliss ! too blithe 
Krom mortal bird to b 
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i inot deem thou art allied 

Lo dust-resoly litt death. 
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THE COURTIER OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRs. C. GORE. 


CHAPTER I, 


Deep as they are fruitless are the furrows impressed of late years 
upon the fair field of society by the iron-share of party-spirit. The 
Conservatives and Radicals of to-d: ay scarcely yield in acrimonious- 
ness to the Whigs and Tories of yesterd: Ly ; ‘and, even in this age of 
refinement, the world is apt to pull caps and draw triggers—to call 
names and indulge in retorts uncourteous, in a spirit becoming the 
barbarian feuds of the White and Red roses. ‘The Catholic Question 
and Reform Bill begat “ hate ‘rs,’ such as even Dr. Johnson might 
have pronounced “wood 3 while banners of orange and green still 
emulate in the sister kingdom the exciting influence of the yee € 
Neri of the factions of the Middle Ages. 

Yet how pale and vapid appears even the bitterest of these modern 
antagonisms, compared with the party-spirit engendered by the deep- 
seated injuries of civil war! To stir up the soul of man into genume 
it artisanship, his pecuniary interests must be aflected. The loss of a 
ministerial salary, administering to the daily cake of life, rather than 
to its daily bread, is scarcely worth bringing into comparison with the 
tribulation of hi aving a fair house razed to the ground, or blazing to 
the sky—woods hac ‘ked down—farms rav: aged—nay, perhaps the . 
ones of our hearts given up to slaughter before our eyes. Such are 
ihe injuries which create heroes and patriots; such the losses which, 
in England's olden time, set the lances of York and Lancaster in rest ; 
or, at a later period, stimulated the remnant of chivalry to oppose the 
roundhead Puritans whom the spirit moved to plunder and slaughter 
their tellow-countrymen in the abused name of the Lord! 

It is not, however, in the hour of strife that the force of party 

hatred roots itself strongest in the heart. The feeling does not 
acquire its deadliest force till, seated by the desolated fireside, and 
inissing One of its accustomed treasures, we revert to the origin of 
the bereavement—recal forgotten griey vances—revive effaced recollec- 
tions—dwell upon those frightful tumults. when a fellow- countryman 
became a deadly enemy, and our dwellings resounded with the cry 
of pillage and violence, breathed in the ace ents of our native land. 

Such was the state of national feeling in England at the period 
of the Restoration. Things had been done and suffered, which it 
behoved the sufferers to steep in oblivion. C ountry neighbours who, 
a few years before, had been opposed hand to hand in unrelenting 
str e, were required to meet at public convocations, as having no 
cause of discord: the words they had uttered, the cruelties they had 


mutually inflicted, were all to be obliterated by the act of amnesty 
which afforded leisure 





to King * harles tor his licentious orgics at 
Whitehall, and to bu bie squires for hanging up their buff jerkins 
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and steel head-pieces on pegs in their musty halls, scouring up the 
battered arms which were not doomed by act of parliament to become 
rusty like their resentments or their pr ide. Scarce a ne ighbourhood 
throughout the kingdom that was thoroughly at its ease. ‘The Lon- 
doners had their commerce and their recreations—the courtiers their 
fetes and proc essions; but the rural population had nothing to divert 
its sense of injury. The evidence of evil was. still hatetully before 
them. Fair estates fallen to ruin—fair edifices overthrown—naked 
hills in place of thriving plantations, and roofless halls instead of 
goodly manor-houses. The stately minster lacked its desecrated 
shrine-- 


, ‘© Levelled, when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral spoiled and took ;” 


the lonely hearth—the helpless orphan—its master and father, martyrs 
of un wailing and unrewarded devotion. 

In one of the most beautiful of the woodland districts, on the 
borders of Northamptonshire, oon abided an individual—rich even 
io overflowing in the best gifts accordable by nature or society — 
whom the evil chances of those disastrous times had visited with 

earching influence. The Lady Lovell, in her twenty-sixth year, was 
beautiful and intelligent beyond the common lot— «nobly born, nobly 
allied, immensely wealthy. Yet with these and other means and 
appliances of happiness, such as good health, good humour, good 
sense, good principles,—a hopeless blight was upon her destinies. 
Scarcely to be termed a wife, scarcely to be termed a widow, the love 
of every heart was hers, save that of the man who, as she was required 
by law to share his title and estates, can be designated no otherwise 
than as her husband. 

Lovell House was a noble seat, situated on a gentle eminence, 
overlooking the river Nen; surrounded by a stately park, with vast 
domains widely outstretching its enclosures. The place was anti- 
quated, it is true; having undergone no material alteration since the 
latter days of Elizabeth, who had feasted within its walls on her pro- 
vress to the grander domicile of her favourite chancellor. But few 
mansions in the county were to compare with the old hall of Lovell ; 
tor in addition to its tormal groves, avenues, and pleasanc e, its young 
mistress had chosen to indulge for its adornment in choice whimeies 

f her own, by creating in the midst of a str: iggling coppice of beech 
aes elms, fringing the western boundary of the pleasane e, a garden of 
(air shrubberies and parterres, wild and beautiful as Ariel’s wand might 
have called into existence amid * the still vex'd Bermoothes.” 

Nor were the usual accessories of country pleasures wanting at 
Lovell, albeit its liege lady could do but inadequate justice to their 
entertainment. The ancient mews, the old kennel and stables of the 
hall, were carefully kept up ; and Lady Lovell, though a somewhat 
subdued representative of the barons bold who had of old taken plea- 
sure in the sports, was perhaps the best horsewoman who ever laid 
aside her riding-gear to resume the gentle occupations of the lute, 
pel, needle, or distati. 

Dwelling alone at the hall, as lady paramount of the vast estate, 
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she fell not into the usual faults of female sovereignty. Her rule was 
neither arbitrary nor capricious. The aflictions and vexations of life 
had subdued rather than soured her temper. The ancient servitors 
of the house adored their lovely mistress—the tenants respected 
her—the poor (save when in the lady’s hearing) never named her 
without blessings ; for Anne Lov ell had a proud and generous spirit, 
and abided not ‘the servility of overstrained gr: atitude. 

Nevertheless, with all this athuence of love and prosperity, no one 
could look observantly upon the countenance of the lov ely lady, with- 
out discerning a certain “ unquiet glancing of the eye” that betrayed 
a spirit ill at ease. It was clear that Lady Lovell was not happy. 
When she returned from her brisk rides across the hills upon her 
favourite mare, Black Maud, whose beauty and spirit were well 
matched with her own, any one might perceive, w hen she dashed aside 
her beaver and threw open her velvet vest, that though her fair chech 
clowed with the exercise, and her large dark eye beamed with mo- 
mentary excitement, no joyous smile visited her compressed lips. 
Even the gleams of satisfaction called up into her countenance by 
opportunities for the indulgence of her beneficent propensities, Ol 
proof that some antecedent vood action had brouglit forth its fruits. 
were transient as those of winter sunshine. There was discontent in 
her soul—impatience in her gestures. It was probable that she had 
suffered grievous wrong; for, in moments of unreserve, it was appa 
rent that her opinions and feclings were under the dominion of a deep 
seated indignation. 

Such were the comments of the casual observer. But when curio- 
sity induced him to ascertain the facts of the case, his wonder was of 
short duration. Lady Lovell’s domestic history was too well known, 
and her country neighbours were too ready to recount a tale so 
eventiul, to prolong the suspense of strangers interested by her beauty 
aod singularities to make further inquiry. 

Lady Lovell, in her own right an heiress, as the only daughter of 

| Rutlandshire ss es the representative of a Protestant branch of 
the ancient house of Heneage of Hainton. Himself an only son 
and bearing token ‘" his puny nature and physical infirmities of the 
over-solitude usually attending the breeding of a mother’s darling, 
Miles Hleneage at thirty years of age was a confirmed valetudinarian, 
absorbed by the conte inp: ition of his own ailments, and utterly inca- 
pacitated for social ¢ njoyment. Every better instinct of his nature 
seemed merged in se Mish hypochondriacism. 

leven his loy: ty, a distinguished characteristic of his family, be- 

came enteebled by the influence of h: tbitual supineness ; and though 
is heart was with the failing cause of the king, he took no active 
part in support of the royal standard, nor was known to offer the 
slightest resistance to parliamentarian usurpation. Certain of the 
Purit tn generals who, having occasion to traverse the fertile pastures 

’ Dalesdene Grange on their march trom the northern counties to 

aeons Moor, had | been moved to cast a | 
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himself by incontinence of tongue; nor trom the moment of the 
death of the king did he ever resist levies, or withhold taxes, de- 
manded in the name of the government by torce established. 

For to his natural inertness was now superadded the influence of 
profound mental affliction. Conscious of his unfitness to match with 
a person of his own degree, Mr. Heneage, on his final retirement to 
Dalesdene Grange, had formed an alliance scouted as disgraceful by 
his kinstolk and acquaintance, but wisely regarded by himself’ as i 
pledge of domestic happiness far beyond his jus stifiable hopes. Po 
his young and lovely wite (the daughter of awe althy farmer in the 
ne ichbouring vale of Belvoir) was not only mild and docile in dispo- 
sition, but sincerely attached to the man who had overlooked her 
deficiencies of birth and education. 

Scarcely, however, had his kind-hearted wife moditied her tastes 
and habits to suit with those of her sedentary spouse, when poor 
Hleneage was required to resign her to the grave, and accept a 
peevish, helpless infant, In exchange for the gentle and intelligent 
companionship of its mother. At first, indeed, he was almost tempted 
to reject the innocent cause of his bereavement ; and, for many 
months after his loss, he was unable to bear the presence of the child. 
It was not till its tiny features began to assume a faint resemblance 
to the loved one who was gone, the crushed violet he had been the 
means of rescuing trom obscurity, that he took the slightest interest 
in its existence—an interest Increasing day by day into that partial 
intensity of love, which can be appreci: ited only bj the parents of an 
only child. 

Mr. Heneage at last discovered what a comforter for his sorrows 
had been vouchsafed him in his little daughter-—-what an occupation 
for his lonely leisure—what a brightener of his dreary prospects. 
His house and lands grew precious to him trom the moment he felt 
that something of his own, aud of hers, was hereatter to enjoy them. 
His knowledge—and it was extensive and various—acquired im- 
portance in lis eyes when he considered that it would enable him to 
monopolis e the task of preceptorship to this only blessing; nay, the 
very time which had often hung heavy on his hands, seemed to have 
converted its leaden minutes into vold, now that every one of then 
served to develope some new charm or faculty in the cherub with 
which Providence had aderned his solitude. Litthe Anne was illimi- 
tably privileged! Never yet had child such prerogative of wilfulness 
and mischief. For Heneage, though a man of accomplished mind, 
had none of that knowledge of the world which is indispensable to 
render available the powers of the strongest understanding—like the 
hand-polish, without which the sterling metal of a blade or weapon 
must remain useless. His infirmities had kept him aloot from society, 
His wealth, rendering him a person 0 ( high account in his family and 
household, had deprived him of the hard lessons which even domestic 
seclusion may afford. Having never been taxed with blame, he had 
a right to fancy himseif faultless; and whether he wedded with a 
farmer's daughter, or spoiled his lovely little heiress, his tenants were 
not the less loyal in their opinion, or his servants less sedulous in 
reporting it, that * the squire could do no wrong.” The same adu- 
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lation which converted the reigning sovereign into a despot, converted 
Miles Heneage into a harmless egotist, and his daughter into a ter- 
magant and romp. 

For the latter, however, there was more hope of amendment than 
for the sickly recluse. Reason had not yet done its work to tame 
down the eccentricities engendered by her peculiar position ; and even 
when, at ten years old, Anne Lovell was accustomed to spring upon 
the wildest colt in the pastures, and with her long dark hair streaming 
to breezes as wilful as herself, and her white hands fixed in its mane, 
gallop away, regardless of the threats of her nurse, Dame Audrey, 
to report her indiscretion to her father, there was an archness in the 
expression of her lovely face that implied somewhat beyond the vacant 
sportiveness of youth. . 

Interfering friends, meanwhile, were not wanting, to remonstrate 
with Mr. Heneage upon the extraordinary education he was bestowing 
upon a girl likely to be so splendidly endowed, Her maternal grand- 
father had already enriched her with the amassings of a life of 
industry ; and the estates of Dalesdene were strictly entailed upon 
her. Yet her training was scarcely beyond that of the lads of the 
parish grammar-school,—strange breeding for one predestined to be a 
lady in the land! 

Among the remonstrants was the only person who shared with the 
monuments in Dalesdene church an influence over the affections of 
Heneage—Arthur Lord Lovell, the playmate of his school-days, who, 
in early times, had rescued the life of young Heneage from imminent 
peril; from which period a tender friendship had existed between 
them. Their union was in some degree interrupted when the alliance 
of Lovell with the daughter of the Earl of Bristol rendered the 
habits of Lovell House too formal for the enjoyment of the infirm 
Rutlandshire squire, and thenceforward, though domiciled at only 
thirty miles distance from each other, the friends corresponded 
oftener than they met. On learning the death of his friend’s young 
wife, however, Lord Lovell had hastened to Dalesdene to console the 
atticted Heneage, and officiate as chief mourner at the funeral 
ceremony he was incapacitated from attending ; and though his lord- 
ship no longer combated Heneage’s determination once again to sleep 
from under his own root, he became an occasional guest of the squire, 
to deposit in his bosom his political anxieties, and deplore the falling 
cause of royalty and the Stuarts. On these occasions his lordship 
could not retrain from expressing his regret at the hoyden habits of 
the only daughter of his friend. ; 

“Tt is my fate to be everywhere thwarted by witnessing mistaken 
systems of education,” said Lovell. “ All the time I can spare from 
public affairs is devoted to disputing with Lady Lovell, touching the 
breeding she is bestowing on her son—a likely, hopeful lad, were he 
not trained rather like a Benedictine acolite, than as befits the heir of 
my name. But the youth is so idolised by his mother, that had she 
her will, she would pen him in a glass-case to save him from vulear 
contact or bodily hazard. Hf yonder tanned and mettled lass of 
yours, my dear Miles, were half as delicately tinetured as my Arthur. 
or were Arthur as clever a marksman, or bold a rider, as your lass. 


both would be gainers. Pr'ythee refleet, my dear friend, that the 
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virl is gaining growth, and that it were an unseemly thing did Miss 
Hene age o * Dalesdene Gri ange exhibit at some future time a trace of 
the strange propensities which you are leaving unchecked in little 
soe 

‘The girl is, as you say, gaining growth,” replied the squire, 
weg out of the way the i s-eared V irgil which had ministered 
in the morning lesson of his daughter. “ Let her gain health and 
strength as well as growth; that is the point on which Lam at present 
anxious. I must not have this second treasure prematurely wrested 
from me: and whether she can bob a curtsey as daintily as your 
wanton damsels at Whitehall, or hang over a French lute, or keep 
measure in a cinque-pace, | care no more than whether there be ten 
gray hairs, or twenty, in Dobbin’s tail.” 

“But others will some day have a right to care,” cried Lovell 
warmly.“ Think you that a husband of the birth and breeding you 
will natur i expect for the heiress of such noble property, will 
bear to find her ignorant of the common accomplishments of her 
sex 7" 

“ Prpect a husband for my girl?” exclaimed Heneage, with an air 
of consternation. ‘ Would you have me look forward to losing the 
delight of my widowed d: lys—my joy, my consolation, my only, only 
C: rthly blessing : > Goto! The mere thoughts of her wedding with 
a stranger would drive me to distraction.” 

“Whatever the thoughts may do, the fact is a consideration to 
which I counsel you to reconcile yourself,” replied Lord Lovell 
gravely.“ The child bears indications of rare be ‘auty; but were 
she to turn out black as the crook, be assured the lands of Dalesdene 
would wash your Ethiop white. Wooers she will never lack; and 
unless all this mad rough-riding, and ae at marks, and fording of 
brooks, should hardem her nature as well as her frame, those dark 
eyes will some day discover that there are younger and more gallant 
men in the world than her father and his ch: ipl: un. 

The remark provoked a heavy sigh from poor Miles Heneage ; but, 
in the sequel, it influenced his conduct towards Anne. A few weeks 
afterwards he took into his establishment a decayed gentlewoman, the 
widow of a distant kinsman, to assist him in the education of his 
heiress; and Mistress Corbet being a woman of sense, who did not in 
the first instance draw the rein of government too tight, she eventually 
acquired such influence over her pupil as served to perfect the 
manners and disposition of the highly-gifted heiress of Dalesdene. 

Most opportune for her welfare, indeed, proved the sugvestion of 
her tather’s friend ; for within a year of Mistress Corbet’s instalment, 
Mr. Heneage experienced a paralytic seizure, by which he was ren- 
dered wholly helpless. His intellects were only temporarily atlected, 
but it was clear he would never recover stre 1 eth to cross the threshold 
of his chamber of sickness. 

Debarred, therefore, by necessity as well as inelination, from 
taking any active part in the contest by which the calamities of the 
nation were now brought to an issue, He ‘neage Was content to follow 
in fancy the movements of the rival armies; and Naseby and Mars- 
ton Moor had intlicted wounds upon his spirit, such as were littl 
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conjectured by the witnesses of his infirm egotism. Convinced, tron 
the period of General Cromwell's return from his triumphant Trish 
expedition, that the cause of the Stuarts was fallen beyond retrieval, 
he sank into a lethargic despondency, interrupted only by querulous 
ejaculations of “ Poor country!” “ Unhappy England ” which in- 
duced his daughter and her governess to attribute to patriotic 
afflictions the despondency of the invalid. They little suspected that 
the poor palsied man was “ still harping on his daughter ”"—some- 
times dreading that the inheritance derived from ancestors of well- 
known loyalty would be wrested from a feeble girl by the despotic 
hand of the parliamentarians—sometimes apprehending that at some 
future moment the wealthy heiress of Dalesdene might be compelled 
into an alliance with some roundhead general—some canting rebel— 
some blood-stained regicide ; and thus, excited to a warmer frame o| 
loyalty, his whole soul engaged itself’ in the prospects of the young 
king, who had raised once more in Scotland the standard of the roya! 
cause. 

It no longer surprised him that his triend Lord Lovell, so stauneh 
an adherent of the throne and altar, should have hastened to offer his 
loyal support to the youthful sovereign, thus forced to wrestle for his 
rights. Every evening did Mistress Corbet and her charge follow, for his 
satisfaction, on the map, the movements of Cromwell's torces, and 
those of Montrose and Argyle; listening patiently to Heneage's 
prognostications of ensuing triumph to the latter, which the news o! 
the morrow never failed to gainsay. His whole discourse was of the 
perils encountered by his noble friend, and the honours likely to 
crown his efforts on the eventual re-establishment of Charles Stuart. 

It was only after assisting to support him into the adjoining 
chamber, and smooth his pillow for the night, that the kind-hearted 
virl ventured to entreat her governante would use her efforts to 
disabuse the poor man of these unavailing hopes, which might caus 
the last fatal reverses to fall too heavily upon his soul. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was a dreary evening towards the close of August, in the dis 
astrous year 1651. Throughout the day a mizzling rain had imparted 
to the aspect of the country the premature desolation of autumn , 
and with the pertinacity of a cuckovo-clock, the hypochondriac rit 
Dalesdene was careful to mark the lapse of the hours, and thei 
quarters, by his monotonous ejaculations of “ Poor England !” till 
even his daughter's spirits were tamed down by his depression. Re 
treating from the hearth, where Heneage’s’ valetudinarian habits 
required, even in summer, a few embers to be kindled—she took he: 
station beside the still unshuttered windows, rm eping out through the 
dusk over the wide paddock, in the midst of which the erange wos 


seated, involuntarily comparing the cheerless monotony of the scent 


with the brilliant visions of Tasso’s chivalrous creation. inte which 


she had been that morning inducted under the learned auspices of 
. ‘ A 
Mistress Corbet. 
While her thoughts were busy in comparing the valour of Goffredo’s 
red-cross knights with the now neglected heroes of her doe's-eared 
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Virgil, Anne Heneage was startled by seeing what appeared to be a 
human form glance stealthily across the lawn, and at length approach 
so near the house as to command a view of what was passing within. 
Repressing the exclamation into which she had been half betrayed, 
she continued at her post of observation till the mysterious intruder 
disappeared behind a thicket of lilac bushes skirting the offices ; and 
Anne, resuming her place at the hearth-side, was about to commu- 
nicate Ina whisper to her governante the suspicious transit of which 
she had been witness, when the door was carefully opened and closed 
by old Gervas, the venerable attendant of her father, whe proceeded 
to fasten the window-shutters and draw together the serge curtains 
for the night. Atter completing his task, Gervas drew towards his 
masters chair, and having ascertained that, though silent and still, Mr. 
Heneage was not asleep, demanded, in an audible whisper, whether he 
would be pleased to receive a guest. 

‘A quest at this hour?” cried the astonished invalid. “ Marry, no 
—and I wonder thou shouldst disturb me by such a question. But, 
prythee, who is it, good Gervas, that shows me such small respect as 
to intrude at Dalesdene Grange almost at my sleeping-time i e Isat 
that tedious fellow, Dr. Drumcush of Cottesmore, or the fat major 
from Oakham 7” 

“It is one whose presence here is ever right welcome to your 
honour,” replied Gervas, respectfully. Then bending lower towards 
the ear of his feeble master, he added, “ Under your pleasure, sir, it 
is no other than my Lord Lovell.” 

*And you have made all this ado, instead of ushering him to my 
presence °” exclaimed his master, angrily. 

“Twas fain to have all sure previous to introducing his lordship 
into your honour’s parlour,” replied Gervas.  “ His lordship is, as it 
were, a fugitive. His lordship brings bad tidings from the armies 
the North. The troops of the commonwealth are within a day's 
march of us. Scouts are already on the way, and were his noble 
lordship to fall into their hands——”’ 

* Enough—enough !” cried Heneage, recovering sense and energy 
the moment Lord Lovell’s danger became apparent. “ It is with 
himself [ must commune of these things. Prepare refreshments, 
Gervas—prepare the secret chamber—send all the knaves to bed— 
find errands for the babbling chamber-wenches, and close up the 
house for the night.’ 

\nd ere he could conclude his instructions, Gervas had introduced 
into the chamber the lofty figure which had excited the alarm of 
Anne. Withdrawing from his face the flapped beaver with which it 
was overshaded, Lord Lovell disclosed the worn and haggard counte- 
nance of the fugitive | cavalier. 

* Allis lost, then 7” demanded Heneage, pressing cordially between 
his own the oustretched hand of his friend; “or, alas! I should not 
behold thee here !” 

‘All is lost!” replied the hoarse voice of Lovell, struggling with 
contending emotions. “In the north the king's troops have yielded, 
like willows to the wind.” 

‘And the young king ?” 
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« Was safe when, three nights ago, | quitted him on the borders of 
Lancashire. His majesty is making the best of his way by forced 
marches towards his friends in the west.” 

“It bodes no good, my dear Lovell, that you should have parted 
from him in such a strait. Has any misunderstanding 

« None—none !” cried Lovell, hastily interrupting him. “1 quitted 
his majesty but for his own special behest. A few thousands in 
nobles or jacobuses were of more import to his progress than one 
poor head to counsel, or one poor arm to defend. I am straight from 
home—from Lovell Hall, whither I betook myself to tax to the last 
penny my personal resources. My Lady Lovell, who hath! retreated 
thither with her son and his tutor, foreseeing, with womanly appre- 
hension, our ruin consequent upon this failure of the royal cause, hath 
been of late most remiss in forwarding to Scotland the funds required 
by my needs, and those of the prince; and it was needful that | 
should remonstrate with her in person. ‘The rapid advance of the 
parliamentary troops made it indispensable that my journey should be 
secret. The rest,” continued Lord Lovell, glancing in an agitated 
manner towards Mistress Corbet and her charge—* the rest for thy 
private ear.” 

“ Leave us,” my dear Anne,” said Heneage ; and his companion 
having quitted the room, he fixed his inquiring eyes upon the anxious 
countenance of his guest. 

“ From my wife,” continued Lord Lovell, “1 have met with unex- 
pected and most harassing opposition. At another moment I might 
have found no great difficulty in thawing by argument the obstinacy 
of her present determinations. But I lacked time and spirit for the 
task. During my absence, she has acted as my agent. My funds are 
in her keeping, and nothing I have been able to urge will induce her 
either to resign her trust, or facilitate a levy of money which L have 
solemnly pledged myself to the king to make upon my property for 
his immediate use. The army is in want of necessaries—is in long 
arrears of pay. The men are dispirited. The Scotch are deserting in 
thousands—not a recruit is to be raised—not a stiver of supplies is to 
be had. In short, unless Lam able to fulfil my engagements to his 
majesty, our last hope is extinguished. In this miserable extremity 
my thoughts, dear Heneage, recurred to you. Are you able—are you 
willing to assist us? In my own behalf,” continued Lovell, raising 
his head trom its dejected attitude, “ God knows I am not apt to play 
the beggar; but, for the young and unhappy king, I would do this 
and more, and rejoice in the indignity.” 

“ For him or for yourself my best aid shall never be twice called 
for,” replied Heneage, cordially. “ But, on the spur of this instant 
need, it may scarce suffice the occasion. Every noble I can command 
is at your disposal.” ; 








* ‘Phanks—thanks !—I expected no less of you,” replied his friend. 
* But, alas! 1 expected as much of my son’s mother—and the woman, 
(God forgive her) hath vilely failed me. Such protestations of loyalty 
as | have heard aforetime trom her lips! And now she fancies the 
royal cause lost past retrieval, she not only denies me my own, but pre- 
sumes to revile me for not throwing up my commission, and making 
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good terms for myself with the lord general! Out on her !—she has 
stirred my blood ! 1 What hope dare 1 entertain of the son who shares 
in so pitiful a nature ?” 

* Woman is the weaker vessel,” replied Heneage, consolingly. 
“ What right have we to expect fortitude or heroism ot those to whom 
such virtues are not appointed 7 ? But prythee tell me—what sum will 
square with your more pressing demand, and at what hour must it be 
forthcoming ?’ 

“If I could start before daybreak,” replied Lord Lovell, “ the 
king’s mind would be the sooner eased of its care. But if this be 
impossible, I must even abide till to-morrow’s twilight, my person 
being known in this district, where scouts are abroad in all directions. 
Two sure serjeants of the guard, who accompanied me in order to take 
charge of the treasure I was in hopes of raising at Lovell House, lie 
in wait with my horses yonder at Scaresden Farm, whereof the tenant 
is an ancient servitor of our house.” 

* And the amount required ?” again demanded Heneage, rightly 
cuessing that his friend hesitated from motives of delicacy to specify 
his demand. 

“ Six thousand pound was the sum which I required at the hands 
of my wite,” replied Lovell, lowering his voice, * having given her 
many weeks’ advisal to prepare my tenants and debtors for the le ‘VY. 

* Six thousand !" faintly ejaculated Ileneage; “and | have at this 
moment scarcely a twelfth part of it in the house! During these 
disturbances I am careful to avoid any vast charge of money now, 
mite, alas! anticipating the occurrence of a demand like this.” 

‘ A few hundred pounds were as a drop of water in the ocean of 
our necessaries,” replied Lord Lovell, mournfully.“ Nevertheless, 
since more may not be, I am in no position to disdain the aid of a 
single jecobus. Bestow with me, therefore, my dearest friend, what 
sum you may; and IT will onward with my bad_ tidings towards yl 
cestershire, whither my brother Ric hard and a chosen troop ride 
escorts of the king.” 

* "Take at least a few hours’ rest and refreshment,” said the poor 
nervous, harassed invalid, “ during which we will make up to the last 
doit what money is in the house ; and then-——~—ha!” cried he, smiting 
his forchead, as if enlightened by a sudden thought, “ how long, : saidst 
thou, was thy utmost sojourn at Dalesdene ? Canst thou peradventure 
accord me twelve hours’ delay 7” 

‘“‘ More—if to obtain any serious advantage to the king,” rephed 
Lovell, frankly. 

* In one word,” resumed his friend, “ in the hands of my notary at 
Oakham lies a sum of more than eight thousand pounds, the property 
of my daughter, which we are about to invest in land on her account. 
lias W right i is co-guardian and executor with myself of her grand- 
father's will, and can se: ircely refuse the money as a loan.” 

Lord Lovell shook his head. Asa euardian and trustee, J should 
refuse on scruples of conscience to accede to any such request,” said 
he. * But the man, you say, Is a notary; and [ am willing to engage 
and mortgage my lands to the full amount, which may probably de- 
termine his compliance. 
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“ Or I my own,” replied Heneage. But as those must become 


the portion of my daughter, to oleae this money belongs 
‘Anne will one day be a mighty heiress,” observed Lord Lovell, 





carelessly. P | 
‘ Alack! who can foresee from one day to another “ whose hands 
his lands and gear may fall!” ejaculated Heneage. A poor ailing 


sufferer like myself has small chance to preserve his ta e from 
the grasp of the Philistines!) When I am gone, my dear Lovell, it is 
to thy protection | shall bequeath her happiness ; imploring thee to 
wed the poor we nch betimes with some honourable h usband, to become 
a protection to her from the chances of these evil days 

* Were my son a few years older,” Lord Lovell began. . 

And what then?” eagerly interrupted Heneage. © He ts her 
senior by a year or two; and though young, has his fi ather's experi- 
ence to cuide his conduct. Wert thou of the same mind, Lovell, 
not only should they be man and wife, but, to circumvent the possi- 
bility ot compulsory wardship by government , | would even now ensure 
ae ‘ir union by an immediate contract.’ 

* God send no worse alliance to my son!” ejacul: ited Lovell; “ the 
match is great beyond my hopes or views for him, and comes with 
double welcome, that it would cement and strengthen our ancient 
bonds of triendship.” 

‘Then prythee why not conclude it at once 2” cried Heneage. 

“The times are critical—Heaven knows when we may meet again ! 
He who would overmaster fortune, best grasp it roughly that it escape 
not. Why not sign and seal at once, and ensure the consent of Master 
Wright to our disposal of the trust-money 7” 

‘You jest with me, my old friend,” cried Lovell. “ Though 
assured of my son's consent, (who is a mild and duteous youth, ) his 
presence must needs be wanting to the contract.” 

* Six hours would convey thy mandate as far as Lovell House,” 
replied Heneage ; * six more suffice to bring him hither. By noon 
to-morrow the young man might reach Dalesdene, and the attorne y 
be on the spot to frame a hasty contract, to be enlarged hereafter. 
The sum of money which I would fain see transferred to thy hands, 
would thus become his property, a charge to the same amount being 
made on the lands of Lovell tor the behoot of my daughter.” 

* Better, perhaps, deter these measures till the darkness of the 
times shall have cleared away,” replied Lovell, gravely. 

Amd if, in lieu of clearing, they darken, even to the extinction of 
royalty and its adherents, * ested Heneage, eagerly, “ must my girl 
wed with some c: ating puritan—some starveling Praise-God-Bare- 
bones—who may foreclose thy estate for the amount of her erand- 
father’s fortune, lent to thee in fee?  Lovell'—as we love these 
children, let us make them one, so that no convulsion of the state m: Ly 
hencetorth divide them. Young as they are, years must elapse ere 
they abide together in wedlock. But be those’ years a time of happy 
assurance that their destinies and fortunes are secured by the fore- 
sight of their pare nts?" 

To retuse for his son an alliance in e very point of view so advan- 
tageous, appeared ungracious and absurd. ‘To the possibility of such 
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an arrangement with his friend, Lord Lovell had sometimes remotely 
adverted; but fearing that Hleneage might desire for his heiress a 
spouse in direct enjoyment of rank and fortune, he had scorned to 
avail himself of his ascendency over the affections of the valetudinarian 
to forward his project. The alliance was now, however, of [leneage’s 
own suggestion; and deeply penetrated as was Lord Lovell with the 
precariousness of the cause in which his destinies were involved, and 
overcome by a heavy presentiment that his career was approaching to 
its close, he could not refuse hunself the gratification of witnessing 
wnd sanctifying an event securing prosperity to his only son and Cuture 
representative. 

After some furthur discussion, a messenger, bearing a letter and 
signet from Lord Lovell, was despatched across the country, requiring 
young Arthur and his preceptor to set off instantly for Dalesdene, 
without communie: iting, even to his lady-mother, the instructions they 
had received: while, on the other hand, Miles Heneage de ‘spatched 
old Gervas to Oakham, requesting the immediate presence of Master 
Wright , the werd Betore midiuieht, Instructions were given for the 
drawing out of the necessary instruments ; and as the prude nt trustee 
luckily concurred in his patron’s views of the honour conterred by so 
high an alliance upon the daughter of Hleneage of Dalesdene, he un- 
dertook that his clerks should watch and work all night in the engzross- 
ment of the contract; and that one-half of the sum deposited in his 
chests, on the demise of her maternal grandfather, should, on the amor- 
row, be at the disposal of the noble father-in-law of the future Lady 
Lovell. 

One department of the family arrangements still remained to be 
provided fer, which, wearied and exhausted as he was by his unusual 
exertions, the infirm father felt disposed to deter till the following 
morning. Young Lovell could not possibly arrive at the Grange before 
noon; and it would be time enough to acquaint lus darling Anne on 
the morrow of the fatherly care he was taking of her future fortunes. 
Having two years before her wherein to prepare herself for becoming 
a wife, two hours would sure ly suffice to prepare her tor becoming a 
bride.—** The child hath retired to rest,” quoth Heneage to his noble 
euest:; * and, faith, methinks we can do no better than follow her ex- 
ample. In the morning [ will expound to my daughter the motive of 
all this haste. It might cause her ill dreams, were she forewarned to- 
nicht that it is the eve of her marriage-day.” 

And Mr. Heneage was so far justified, that the same consciousness, 
stead of causing ill dreams to himself, deprived him altogether of rest. 
All night did he ponder over the hasty engagements he had made. 
The rash proposal had originated in an impulse of his own—he had 
no one but himself to blame. But he began to fear he had been too 
precipitate. Not, indeed, as weer worldly matters. As far as 
pecuniary interests were concerned, he knew that they were secure in 
the hands ol the noble and upright Lovell. It Was the bridegroom, of 
whose merits he was comparatively doubthul. Already young Lovell 
had twice or thrice visited the Grange; and his demeanour had, on 
both occasions, provoked the mockery of the lively Anne. Though 
lis junior in years, the girl had evidently the advantage of him, and 
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how could Mr. Heneage be assured that she would content herself to 
ronour, and obedience, to one whom she had hitherto 
derided as an unmannerly schoolboy ¢ Tle almost wished that Lady 
Lovel might refuse to consent to her son's departure from Lovell 


promise love, | 


A Song of Sherwood. 


Hlouse, at the mysterious summons of his father. 


A SONG OF SHERWOOD 


()!' the fern-clad hills of Sherwood, 
Hlow beautiful are they, 

When Morning hangs on dappled wing 
Calling the dews away ! 

| love to bound along their tops, 
When breezes, mild though free, 

Play o’er the bloomy fields below, 
Then bear their sweets to me! 

O! the woody plains of Sherwood, 
Outspreading tar and wide, 

Where peeps the low pretenceless cot 
The palace towers in pride : 

llow glorious ‘tis to wander there 
When the midday lark upsprings— 

A tiny speck in the boundless sky, 
That with its music rings. 


! the deep lone dells of Sherwood, 
So quiet and sublime, 

Where with the wood-bird’s mellow voice 
Is heard the streamlet’s chime: 

Hlow sweet their winding paths to thread 
When twilight’s tender hour 

Subdues and melts the musing heart, 
Yet gives the spirit power. 


Dear native scenes of Sherwood, all 
Hill, woodland, plain, and dell! 

I view ye with a lover's eye, 
A lover's heart as well : 

For, from my boyhood’s gladsome hours 
Hath it been mine to roam 

\mongst you tar away, vet still 
Feel « veryw here at home! 
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MEMS IN THE MEDIEPERRANE AN. 
BY LAUNCELOT LAMPREY. 


“ Chi va lontan dalla sua patria, vede 
Cose da quel che gia credea, lontane,”’ 


No. III. 


Saddles and somersets—Monreale—St. Martino—A grass party——Procession in the 
Toledo—A sacrilegious mule— Travelling preparations—Theatre of St, Cecilia 
Departure for Gargenta, 


Berore leaving the neighbourhood of Palermo, we resolved to pay 
a ovisit to St. Martino, said to be one ot the richest as well as the 
most gentlemanly monasterics in Sicily. Lam not sure, however, but 
that the journey thither was quite as much our object as the terminus 
itself. Convents, after you have seen one or two of them, are ecne- 
rally dull things; and as Thad already been present at the high tes- 
tival of Hinsied!cn, and spent some days with the good folks on Mont 
St. Bernard, E did not promise myself much novelty among the noble 
Benedictines who are the inmates of St. Martino. ‘They recruit, | 
understood, only from noble families; a restriction, however, which, 
among the small fry of Sicilian and Ttahan nobility, is not likely to 
stand im the way of a full muster-roll. The monastery lies to the 
south-west of Palermo; and as the ride thither promised some. fine 
views, and the weather was most tempting for a pic-nic—that banquet 
of banquets—we on the morning of the Lith of April sounded to 
horse, and mounted our asses. 

Lots having been cast to ascertain who were to be the bearers of 
the provisions, it was finally decided that Igins and myself should 
share the task between us; and accordingly each attached to his 
saddlebow a small rush basket, in which the viands were securely 
packed. 

The doctor, being some half-hundred weight heavier than any of us, 
had ordered a mule; and when we mustered under the gateway of 
the hotel, his Rosinante made its appearance in the shape of a rakish- 
looking quadruped with one eye, a mutilated ear, and a quick, sharp 
fidget in its tail, that gave strong intimation of an equal alacrity of 
heel—at least in defensive and offensive operations. In that single 
eve, too, was concentrated the lustre of a pair, and a sly nip at the 
doctor's shoulder as he passed, made him get out of the way with an 
alacrity which is trying to the dignity of any man, but 1s ruinous to 
that of a short subject weighing sixteen stone. Tle clapped his fat 
hand as near to the afflicted part as he could reach, and twisted 
round and round with the look and air of a plump schoolboy under 
the efleets of a whack from the cane of some village Busby. 

* Coniound the brute,” said the doctor. 
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“ Ha molto coraggio, non e vero?” said the owner, patting the 
animal affectionately on the neck. “ St chiama Fra Diavolo” . 

« Pretty, playful creature,” said Dawson, who was hanging with his 
leg half over the saddle, watching the proceedings through his glass. 
“Regular thoroughbred! you were always fond of a bit of blood, 
doctor.” 

“ Confound your jokes, Dawson ; it’s no laughing matter. The 
brute has taken the piece out, I believe.” . 

“ A pound of flesh, like Shylock. Pooh! pooh! doctor, a vinegar- 
and-brown-paper matter. That's the way with you chirurgeons ; 
you'll eut into a man’s leg as if it were roast mutton, and tell him, if 
he makes a noise, not to bother you; while if a donkey only gives 
you a nip by way of a practical joke, you take it in downright 
earnest.” 

« Well,” said the doctor, mollifying a little, and smiling, like Andro- 
mache, through his tears, “ I'd give five pounds could I get in a pas- 
sion with you, Dawson.” 

“ Hand over the five pounds.” 

The doctor cast a Jack-Reevish look on the imperturbable Dick, 
who still sat contemplating the proceedings through his eye-glass, and 
proceeded to circle round and round the living problem that he had to 
master, endeavouring to find out an opening for an attack. There 
was a gingerly liveliness, however, about all its quarters, which 
seemed strongly to recommend to a stout gentleman of tranquil habits 
a system of cautious approaches. The whole scene gave a vraiseni- 
blance to Dawson's suggested parallel—a craven terrier about to draw 
a badger. 

Danks, however, without noticing the satire, proceeded to place the 
muleteer in front of the animal, directing him to hold fast by the 
bridle, and to cover the left eye, which happened to be the one pos- 
sessing the power of vision. Then seizing the pommel, and darting 
his foot into the stirrup, he sprang into the saddle with an agility that 
surprised us all, and seemed to amaze even Fra Diavolo himself. He 
started forward out of the gateway, and reached the middle of the 
piazza, before making any attempt prepense to get rid of his burden; 
and then—swnma diligentid, as Saliust says—took summary proceed- 
ings tor a divorce. Tle sprang forward, shook himself, backed, reared, 
kicked, and went through all the fours de force of a sulky mule, 
practised in the ways of the road. The women ran to the windows. 
The ragged little rascals gathered round laughing, with many a shrill 
bravo at the clerical-looking Silenus, who was going through his 
curvets and caracoles in a great fright—and a pair of blue spectacles. 

There was an expression of satisfaction on the doctor's countenance, 
as he tound his weight beginning to produce its effect, and the strug- 
gles of his enemy becoming less and less energetic. Finding at last 
that the time had arrived for a vigorous application of the whip, he 
made use of it with such effect on the head, 
Fra Diavolo, that away at last he went up the 
right and lett, while 


shoulders, and loins of 
Toledo, flinging to the 


a | he labies o’ the auld man’s coat 
Were waflin’ in the wind.” 
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and macaroni-sellers and fish-dealers made way tor him as he 
passed. 

The rest of our party followed—sed longo intervallo—tracing his 
course along the Toledo by the laughing faces and energetic gestures 
of the Palermitan lazzaroni, who were canvi assing the merits of the 
apparition that had just swept by them like a whirlwind. 

We found him outside the gate, with the triumphant smile of vie- 
tory sitting on his radiant countenance, and the mule looking heartily 
ashamed. 

“ Dick,” said he, as he turned with us, “ there are, after all, two 
or three things in this confounded country that are worth exportation. 

Macaroni con sugo is one, pesce spada is another, and these lovely 
saddles made a third. I'll take one for a pattern home. It is the 
riding-made-easy of stout gentlemen. Where should IT have been 
this minute, had I been pli aced in equilibrio on the top of one of our 
polished English hogskins; but here, with a pommel like a pump: 
handle, these bosses resting against the thigh, and this wall behind to 
retreat upon, I feel like the better half of a centaur.” 

* But think of Melton, doctor,” said I, “ going out with such an 
equipage.” 

« Melton might do worse, especially your fat-and-forty gentlemen. 
A tumble might, it is true, be aw kward; but fora sharp run along a 
Toledo, or getting the better of a bit of four-legged devilry, give me 
one of these.” 

In a kind of conversational lecture on saddles, we crossed the plain 
behind Palermo, and began to ascend the slope, forming one side of 
the elongation of the valley that runs for a considerable distance 
towards the south. Nothing could be more delicious than the morn- 
ing. It was, to our feclings, a kind of summer-spring. The lemon 
aud orange trees, among which we passed, were covered with fruit, 
—globes of gold glittering amidst the brightest green. The fig-trees 
were putting ‘forth leaves and figs, and the young green almonds hung 
in great abundance on the trees. The road we followed, bei Inge the 
ene leading to Monreale, rises gradually along the western side of the 
valley, presenting us, as we ascended, with another splendid view of 
the environs of Palermo—the foreground a thicket of the most 
luxuriant vegetation ; beyond, the villas and gardens of the suburban 
Palermitans ; and further still, the city and the sea. ‘The sides of the 
road, which was nearly straight and well. kept, were tastefully—some- 
times mag nificently—ornamented with marble fountains, in which 
vold fish were playing 1 under the leaves of the lotus and water-lily ; 
aud beside them the providence of a former bishop of Monreale hid 
placed benches of marble to rest the limbs of the traveller who paused 
to drink. We stopped a few minutes, and but a few, to look at the 
cathedral, the vauited roof of which is crusted with Mosaics, in the 
style of St. Mare at Venice. The sunshine, however, was much 
more tempting, and we proceeded on our journey to St. Martino. 
We turned up the hill to the right, through some of the narrow and 
unpaved lanes that run down the slope at an alarming angle. A 
half-naked, intelligent-looking little lad, whe was standing at one of 
the dvors, was retained as our guide; and, delighted with his occupation, 
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he skipped on before us up the rocky path, pointing out, with cease- 
less activity and the most abundant gesticulation, the course we were 
to take, at every spot where the path was more than usually steep ; 
and mixing his gibberish with a harsh screaming song in a slow 
cadence, the very essence of harsh lugubriousness. Our route was 
lined with enormous aloes, the leaves six or seven feet long, and the 
tall withered stems of last year’s flowers still standing to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet. The fences were frequently formed with 
a species of cactus, the Indian fig, on which the pink flower was 
already appearing. These fences seemed very easily made, a slice 
of the fleshy leaf being cut off and stuck on the top of the stone 
wall, with barely earth enough to cause it to adhere. Many of them 
were very lately formed, and though several of the plants had perished 
from the long drought, the greater number, with barely earth enough 
to be observable by the eye, were green and flourishing under the hot 
sun, and likely to bid defiance to his intensest rays. The aloes, when 
closely planted together, formed an almost impregnable rampart, the 
hard spikes at the end of the leaf presenting a serried array of 
bayonets, that would have bid defiance even to an elephant. 

* Stop now, my lads,” said the doctor, as we got to the summit of 
the hill, “ and let us take a look before we dive into the valley. How 
droll all this seems to an English eye! There is something in the 
very colour of the landscape that one never sees in England. There 
isa warmth in the green of that thicket of fruit-trees below us, that 
our emerald, bright as it is, does not possess.” 

* And that village,” said I, ‘so unlike what bears the name with 
us. ‘The huge cathedral sitting on it like an incubus. No scattered 
cottages and gardens, with their woodbined windows and. bee-hives, 
straying out in all kinds of fanciful arrangements round the rustic 
church, as if grouping for a painter; but all of one dull grey, with 
their flattened roots huddled tegether as closely as if surrounded by a 
wall, without one straggling habitation, or one single street sauntering 
out at its ease, as it were, into the country.” 

* ‘Proth,” said Dawson, * and one might look far in England before 
he would find such a foreground. ‘The doctor there, with his fair 
round belly, and that Chinese-gable sort of a saddle, would be a gem 
lor a Dutch artist.” 

* Oh! let me alone a little bit, Dick. You'd die of dyspepsia if 
you wanted me to talk at. Andiamo, Andiamo! Dick is a very anti- 
thesis to sentiment.” ° 

We descended by a long winding path inte the valley, where stands 
the monastery of St. Martino. The hills around displayed a number 
of craggy thunder-shattered summits running into one another in the 
greatest variety of picturesque combinations. They looked like a 
gigantic glacier, so sharp, and peaked, and rugged. 

_ The monastery itself stands in a deep basin, and before it rises a 
singular conical hill almost toa level with the mountains around. The 
building itself has a picturesque, and, with the exception of one long 
facade, an irregular appearance. Leaving our quadrupeds below, in 
the care of the little guide and a servant of the monastery, we 
entered it, and were taken in charge by one of the younger brothers, 
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who showed us through the establishment. He pointed out to us the 
splendid staircase of Sicilian marble, presenting a variety of the 
richest and most beautiful hues. We passed through several long 
corridors, lined with the doors of the cells, and were ushered into the 
museum, in which Dr. Danks’ attention was immediately arrested by 
a small collection of ancient armour, and a number of ancient inscrip- 
tions. Igins was delighted with an assortment of beetles and butter- 
flies ; and Dawson and myself were attracted by a cabinet, showing 
all the hitherto discovered varieties of Sicilian marble. ‘The number 
was immense, and the beauty of their hues beyond even imagination. 
There was an extensive collection of other mineral treasures found 
in Sicily, calling forth from Dawson a great many sage _politico- 
economical reflections on the natural resources of this neglected 
island, and a philanthropic regret, that in compassion to the world at 
large, and to the Sicilians in particular, Providence had not made him 
king of it under the title of Dick Dawson the First. 

The wardrobe of the priests, which is said to be particularly mag- 
nificent, we had not enough of man-milliner curiosity to examine, 
seeing nothing more of it than the huge armoires, in which it is kept. 
In the refectory we were received bya second Benedictine,a very stout, 
ruddy-faced gentleman ; and after a glass of wine with him, and a few 
minutes’ chat respecting the number of the brothers, and other par- 
ticulars, we bade good day, and proceeded on our journey. ‘The 
present inmates of the order are no more than twe nty-five, although 
the monastery was originally built to accommodate five hundred 
primitive Benedictines. The servants, attendants, and other de- 
pendents on the monastery, form, I believe, the remainder of the 
present population. 

We returned by a different route down a narrow, winding, and 
romantic valley, bounded by hills of the same Psa ‘scription as those | 
have mentioned, but their bases covered with barley already in ear, 
tivs, almonds, oranges, and olives. A large portion of the soil was 
planted with vineyards; the vines tri ined in the French style, and 
tied up like r: ispbe rry-bushes to bamboos. ‘This gives, as the painters 
would say, a different e xpression to the plant from that which it has 
in the neighbourhood of Naples; but it is satisfactory to the eye of the 
wine-drinker, as carrying with it a promise of a superior beverage. 
It is, unfortunately, however, much less picturesque. Between 
Naples and Salerno, for instance, all the fields, even when used 
for agricultural purposes, are surrounded with elms or poplars, 
round the stems of which vines of a great age, and of an cnormous 
size, are curled and gnarled like huge boas, until their black bulk is 
lost amid the foliage. They are then looped at the top from tree to 
tree, presenting in the autumn the richest festoons of intermingled 
leaves and fruit that the imagination can conceive. 

The greater part of these vineyards belonged, we understood, to 
the monastery, and were in a high state of culbivation, The sides of 
the road where the natural verdure predominated were covered with 
the richest flowers, and we saw among the trees great numbers of 
hivhtingales. The insects, the butterflies cspecn lly, were numerous, 
large, and of the most. brilliant colours. Ivins was in exstasies, and 
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for the purpose of enabling him to increase his entomological collec- 
tion, as well as to give us a rich carpet for our pranzo, we selected a 
sweet spot ina little rocky nook, broidered with the sunshine that 
quivered through the leaves, where a spring trickling from. the rock 
at a little distance provided aqua pura tor such of our company as 
might require it. | 

It is a delicious thing a pic-nic ; especially on such a day, and in 
such a scene. [have pic-nie'd in Windsor Park, under an old oak, 
with a circle of laughing beaux and belles—pic-nie'd on the Col des 
Fours, half way up Mont Blane, amid the thunder of the summer 
lavanges—pic-nic’'d on the top of Snowden, with a clasped knife 
thrust into the sod through each corner of tly table-cloth to Keep it 
from going to Keswick —pic-nie'd in the @..\.. of the Arbutus at 
Innisfellan, with laughing litthe Lucy and pensive blue-eyed Mar- 
cuerite —pic-nic’d among the grouse and the black heather, looking 
down on Loch Lomond —pic-nie'd under the tall dark pine that flings 
its shadow across the court-yard of the palace of Adrian—pic-nic'd 
(last, not least) in a barouche at Epsom, when the rush at the 
winning-post is over, and the rush at the baskets begins—and T would 
not give the least gladsome of them all for the most magnificent 
banquet that ever, in all the splendid of gold and wax-lights, 
vlowed upon the board. 

Our preparations for dinner, however, dislodged a large black snake, 
which, with its head raised in the centre of its coil, was lying as if 
panting in the sun on aspot where the sod was barest. He vanished, 
however, like lightning, quite as glad apparently to get out of our 
way as we were to get rid of him; and the rush-basket being opened, 
our repast, Consisting of roast-mutton, potted pesce-spada, some salane, 
and a bottle of olives, was soon arranged, 





Little Carlo officiated as valet, our animals being impounded at the 
farther end of the narrow nook where we sat, and which was bounded 
by a steep wall of rock. A couple of flasks of champagne, that most 
joyous of wines, crowned the feast, and we quatled it in the unstinted 
measure of a hall-pint goblet, which the doctor's travelling cade-mecwn 
supplied, 

Ivins, weary and thirsty with the constant warfare which he had 
been carrying on during the day against the buttertlies and beetles, 
and triumphant with his success, the inside of his hat being lined 
with the dead bodies of the first, and a small wide-mouthed bottle 
being filled with the captives of the latter species, took draught after 
draught of the brisk wine. Those goblets are dangerous things to 
drink champagne out of, especially at pic-nics. I have seen a very 


stout doctor of divinity attempt a waltz on the sod, and was on 


2 AS 
one occasion amazed by a pretty little quakeress volunteering Paddy 
Carey. ° 


We had been during our chat at dinner imbibing various drops of 
entomological knowledge ; and asTgins was never very coherent at any 
time, but rather remarkable for his misplaced fae-ends of sentences, 
we imputed to the usual cause the wondrous accounts which he ewuave 
us of the entomological treasures which the day's journey had ‘sup- 
plied; nor was it til some expressions dropped from him about a 
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scarabaus four feet long, and a black snake with pink and purple 
wings, that Dawson, looking up from the pe sce-spada in the face of 
the narrator, found him with his back against the olive stem, in front 
of which he was seated, smiling blandly on some invisible buttertly 
about six inches from his nose, and the words tric Kling unconse iously 
from his lips. IT snatched up the flask which was standing beside 
lium. 

« Empty, no doubt,” said Dawson with a sigh. 

“ Sicuro, signor!” said the doctor; “ and that's the Italian for ‘no 
mistake.’ 

“ Now, that’s not fair, Ned,” said Dawson, half sulkily. 

“Pair!” replied Igins, raising his eye-lids in the endeavour to 
elongate the angle of vision so as to reach Dawson, who wi as at the 
other side of the table-cloth. “ Fair! Fill the pamper fair! 

“Well, that’s a new reading of the song at any s that what 
you call filling it fairy = Mr, Chairman,” he procee de d, re I apsing into 
his good-nature, “as the gentleman on your extreme right seems to 





have been rendered—what I never knew him before—musical, perhaps 
he'll favour us with a song.” 

“A song! a song! Order! order! Chair! chair!” burst out as 
tumultuously as if we had been a reformed parliament, making little 
Carlo look up in amazement from the remains of the leg of mutton, 
of which he had been engaged for the last quarter of an hour in ren- 
dering an account to his digestive organs, that the latter found per- 
fectly satistactory. 

“Mr. Edward Igins,” said the doctor, solemnly addressing the 
culprit, who continued to smile blandly upon him, ap parently uncon- 
scious of the awful situation in which he stood, ‘* it ts at my option, 
in punishment of the offence of which you have been wuilty, to sen- 
tence you, either to drink a goblet of salt and water—to make a 
speech, with a sentiment—or to sing a song. The first would, no 
doubt, be a severe punishment to you, but we have not the means 
of supplying it—the second would be a severe punishment to us, 
and you have not the means of supplying it—so all that remains for 
me is to call upon you for a song, and I kuock you down for a song 
ncconding!y. , 

‘A song!” said Igins, pensively. 

“ Yes, a song—making a bird sing that can sing, according to the 
proverb, is nothing ; but making a bird sing that cant sing—that ; 
something worth listening to.’ 

“| don't—know any—but one.” 

* Ivins, endeavouring to recollect himself, cast up his eyes as far as 
he could, which was not ve ry far, and having lowered them asain, and 
devoted his entire attention to the empty bottle ta the middle of the 
table-cloth, began in a deedle-dum-deedle-dum-dee kind of air, which 
| suppose was an invention of his own. 


“© [n—Hunge—er —ford—market—there—d welt’ — 


A long pause. “1 can’t remember the rest. 
gz | 
‘Bravo! bravo !- excellent. Pry ib aval. Ned, said Dawson. 
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« « In—Hung—er—ford—market—there—d welt—(a long pause.) 
A maid—en who—never had—thought o’ man’— (a longer pause. ) 


1 forget what comes next.” 4 . 
“ Try back, Ned,” said the doctor; “we'll get it in a running da 
capo, like the house that Jack built.” 


“ In—Hung—er—ford—market— there—dwelt.” 


This “damnable iteration,” as Falstaff says, became irresistibly 
ludicrous, deeply impressed, as Ivins seemed, with the solemn import 
ance of the task in which he was engaged. Dick and myself burst 
into a laugh, and Igins cast upon us a reproachful look of offended 
dignity, as for the third time he paused. 

“Order, gentlemen! I'll threaten to vacate, like the speaker, if 
you don’t respect the chair. The gentleman cannot sing a sentimental 
song with such a laughing chorus. Go on, Ned.” 


© In—Hung—er—ford—market—there—d welt 
A maid who ~s 





It was impossible to resist it. The solemn dogged seriousness with 
which he began the “ doleful dump” after his repeated failures, ren- 
dered waiting for the denouement a hopeless task, and the doctor 
himself joined in the smothered laughter, which is so infectious when 
opposed, and which, on the present occasion, broke out through all 
our exertions. 

“Well, 1 can’t sing, you know, if you won't be quiet,” said 
Ieins. 

“No, certainly not,” said the doctor, gulping down his laughter ; 
“Tam astonished, gentlemen, at such conduct on your part. Silence !” 


’* 


“© Tn Hunger—ford—market——~— 


Again the same effect was produced, and again Igins paused. 

* Now this is really too bad, Dawson,” said the doctor. Have you 
no regard for the chair ?—* dost thou not suspect my years?’ Never 
mind them, Ned; they're a graceless couple; try it again, and begin 
where you left of i” 

* [gins coughed in a very dignified manner to clear his throat, and 
again proceeded, 


ss This dyer-— 


* What dyer?” said Dawson. 

* What dyer?” said I. - (cresecndo. ) 

* What dyer?” said the doctor. 

“ What dy er?” said we all together, (fortissimo.) 

Igins was utterly confounded with this tempest of interrogatories, 
and, for the purpose of solving, to his and our satisfaction. the problem 
of the sudden and unexpected appearance of “ this dyer,” was again 
about beginning his ditty, when little Carlo suddenly made his appear-’ 
ance with the rush basket. [Me had observed with ereat curiosity , during 
the day, the proceedings of Igins as to the beetles and butterilies. As 
soon as he had finished his dinner, he disappeared round a corner of 
the rocks, where a turn in the road hid him trom our sight. I had 
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myself observed great numbers of black beetles at different parts of 
the road, each rolling along backwards between its hind feet a small 
ball of dirt, mn which, as I supposed, its larvee were deposited. They 
had also, as it would seem, attracted the notice of Carlo. He respect- 
fully approached Igins, pulling the lock of hair in tront of his bare 
head, and holding out the rush basket, which was evidently filled with 
something bulky. 

“ Cosa e?” said Ivins. 

« Il signor le mangia—non e vero?” 

“ Eat em ?—eat what ?” said Igins. He thrust his hand into the 
basket, but withdrew it in a great hurry with the black beetles adhering 
in great numbers to the sleeve of his coat. “ ‘Take ’em aw: iy—bric- 
cone—take ’em away! What do you mean i bringing ‘em here 2” 

« ]] signor le mangia, non e vero?” repeated poor little Carlo, sur- 
prised at his good intentions having been so misunderstood, and no 
little disappointed, apparently, at not seeing the English gentleman 
apply the offering to the purpose for which he had no doubt been all 
day engaged in catching the vi arious members of the tribe—the grati- 
fication of his appetite. This, however, [gins seriously declined to = 
although much pressed by Dawson to gratify Carlo, and crack a few in 
default of walnuts. 

This little interlude interrupted the ballad of Hungerford Market, 
and after half an hour's gossip on different and indifferent subjects, 
during which the evaporation of the champagne had left Igins more 
his own master, we dismissed our little attendant, and procee eded down 
the valley towards Palermo. 

We passed, on our way, one or two villages, in which the peasantry, 
it being a festival, were busy keeping holid: i. They were engaged 
ina variety of rude games, each having, in honour of the occasion, 
mounted a clean white nightcap, the only clean article apparently 
about their persons. 

it was getting dark when we entered the city, and Dawson and 
myself, being engaged in conversation, had, without observing it, left 
leins and the doctor a considerable way behind. We proceeded to 
the hotel, and having left there the animals we had been riding, re- 
turned to enjoy a walk along the Toledo, until we should meet the 
doctor. The owner of the mule, who had been awaiting our arrival, 
followed us. 

As we entered the Toledo, we found ourselves just in advance of a 
religious procession. ‘Two long lines of performers occupied the mid- 
dle of the street. The officers of the regiments stationed at Palermo, 
in full uniform, but with their heads uncovered, led the way. A host 
of priests followed, in black robes and dark close-fitting skull-caps. 
Each individual in the procession carried a large wax taper, or torch 
rather, with four wicks, like four candles stuck together. This was 
held in a sloping position, to prevent the wax dripping on the hand 
or robe of the bearer, and swarms olf half-naked little begear. boys 
were running alongside, catching on pieces of paper the valuable dro p)- 
pings. ‘There was occasionally a sharp contest between two of them 
for the office of attendant on a t per where any defect in the wick 
caused a more than usual consumption, and having the vituperative 
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faculties most precociously developed, their squabblings and pushing 's 
in the midst of the solemnity had an extremely ridiculous effect. The 
train was wound up by an image of our Saviour, of a colossal size, 
surrounded by a forest of wax candles, and with the marks of the 
wounds on the hands, feet, and side, painted with ghastly fidelity. The 
weight of the whole must have been very great, and the ends of the 
two principal supports were multiplied by a number of cross-bearers, 
so as to allow the burthen to be shared among a sufficient number. 
Of all the cities, in either Italy or Sicily, Palermo is said to be the 
most devoted to religious processions. That of St. Rosalia, to take 
place next month, is famous over all Europe. Even on the present 
occasion the sides of the street were crowded, and as the procession 
came on, all the spectators sank on their knees when the image ap- 
proached, and remained in that position for some seconds after it had 
passed. Rich and poor, young and old, priest and layman, signor and 
facchino, sank down as it came up, interrupting their criticisms upon 
the spectacle with the sign of the cross, a genuflection, and a prayer. 
It was like the sweep of a great wave. 

As we passed along, however, we found the crowd thickening at 
every step, and at last got firmly wedged behind a stout priest in his 
long black robe and three-cornered hat. He saw we were strangers, 
and entered into conversation, boasting, with all the zeal of a true 
Palermitan, of the processions which distinguished his native city, and 
interrupting us with many a “ che disgrazia !” at the information that 
we should be far from Palermo long before that festival of festivals, 
the day dedicated to St. Rosalia. Enthusiastic, however, was his 
description of the gorgeous car, with its moving orchestra, rolling along 
the Toledo, and towering above the surrounding houses ; glib and fluent 
was his account of the glories of silk and wax-lights with which the 
churches would that day be decorated. A Ludgate haberdasher’s fore- 
man might have envied the vigour of his description, which, whether 
for its own merits, or as possessing, to me, all the raciness of an unfi- 
miliar tongue, seemed suthcient, had it been employed in expatiating 
on the merits of a gros de Naples or the beauties of a schal du Paon, 
to have extracted the last guinea from the brown purse of the most 
miserly old maiden that ever kept a stud of tom cats. 

As the crowd opened tor the procession, we found ourselves within 
one of the first rank. At this moment, a peasant, who was passing 
on, seeking, apparently, a station from which to view it, recognised our 
clerical friend, and stopped for a moment, reverently pulling off his 
hat. With equal respect, he touched with his fingers the outstretched 
digits which his reverence held out to him for that purpose ; then, with 
a deep obeisance, conveyed to his own lips the odour of sanctity he 
had thus acquired, and passed on. 

* Well!” said Dawson, in his own vernacular, “ that gives me a no- 
tion of an infinitesimally small bit of a blessin’s*” But hurroo! there's 
Ned and the doctor.” 

| looked forward, and as the crowd opened, our two companions 
were disclosed in the foreground. The doctor looked, for a few seconds, 
in amazement at the charge of flambeaux to which he was thus unex- 
pectedly opposed. The head of the double file of bare-headed officers 
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was close upon him. He endeavoured to draw the mule to the one 
side, spurring quickly and convulsively with his unarmed heels ; but the 
mule had no idea of turning his head in any other direction than that 
which led to his own stable and his evening provender. The vigorous 
pull, therefore, which the doctor gave to the near rein, only produced 
a shuffling crab-like motion down the Toledo, the animal's nose in the 
air and his mouth wide open, accompanied by a sharp vixenish kick 
whenever the application of the doctor's heel was more than usually 
effective. Broadside on he came, full against the head of the proces- 
sion, and dire was the rout caused by his unexpected charge. One 
near-sighted elderly gentleman alone stood his ground, and he, follow- 
ing Bardolph’ s style of fence—* I can wink, and hold out mine iron,” 

—thrust forward his torch to receive the enemy, of whose nature he 
was clearly in happy ignorance. The effect of this actual cautery was 
to change the doctor's sidelong progress into a rotatory motion, of 
which the animal’s fore feet formed the centre. 

“ Darn the beast!” was the only exclamation of impatience that 
escaped from the sainted doctor’s lips, while loud and multifarious 
were the expressions of abuse (in which, by the way, the Italian is 
peculiarly copious) that were showered upon him and his maledetta 
bestia, as the latter distributed his flings impartially round the circum- 
ference of the circle that was respectfully formed for him. ‘The little 
rogues who were catching the wax-drippings, hastened along the line 
to see what had caused the interruption. ‘The oflicers gathered round 
with their flambeaux, and nothing could be more grotesque than the 
involuntary gyrations of the doctor in the centre of this ruddy light— 
half angry, half frightened, and, (but that a third moiety w ould be too 
redolent of “ The Gem,”) I might add, half amused. 

The muleteer, however, whe had already knelt down beside Daw- 
son and myself, ere the doctor's approach, immediate ly sprang up, and 
dashing forward, seized his beloved Fra Diavolo by the bridle. The 
doctor took advantage of the pause immediately to dismount, and the 
muleteer, in great al: irm at the sacrilegious behaviour of his beast, 
backed him as quickly as possible to the side of the street, out of the 
way of the objurgation that was lavished on him, but of which, I must 
say, the doctor, when it was once understood that he was a foreigner, re- 
ceived no share. The procession re-formed, and was soon as complete as 
before, with the exception of the wax torch carried by the near-sighted 
gentleman. <A kick from Fra Diavolo had dislocated it in the middle, 
and it looked accordingly considerably more like a flail than a torch. 
The doctor, when the car came up, knelt down opposite to us beside 
the mule, looking, as he took off his hat and wiped his dripping brow, 
like a repentant Sancho Panza. Dick roasted him mercilessly during 
our walk homeward, and had the doctor half angry before bed-time. 
No man likes to be ridiculed about his horsemanship, at least I know 
nothing which is more universally trying to the temper, except, per- 
haps, kicking one’s dog. 

Next morning we had a consultation with Mr. Page, as to the best 
mode of performing our journey to Segesta, Selinunti, and Girgenti. 
Mr. P. said there was a muleteer whom he could recommend to us— 
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one Domenico la Rosa. He was stout, steady, and willing, and so 
were his mules. Domenico la Rosa was accordingly introduced. 

«“ Sweet little Rosebud !” said the doctor, aside, as a huge brawny 
fellow, with a bust like a Hercules, came lumbering into the room, his 
velveteen jacket ornamented with a host of bright buttons, and a long 
silk night-cap hanging jauntily from one side of his head. Ile looked, 
with his laughing eyes that closed whenever he smiled, like a fat 
Figaro of few words. 

« Well, Domenico,” said the doctor, who took upon himself the part 
of spokesman, * we have been speaking to Mr. Page about engaging 
you for the tour round the island.” 
~  'ecellenza, si,” replied Domenico, with a bow. 

«“ We want to start early to-morrow.” 
‘cecellenza, st.’ 

* And we wish to know what preparations we are to make for the 
journey, as we understand it will be necessary to take a good many 
things with us.” 

“ecellenza, si.’ 

“ Well, let us know what they are,” said the doctor, drawing a piece 
of paper towards him to begin the list. * First” — 

“ Burro, ’ecellenza,” taking the tip of his left forefinger between the 
finger and thumb of the right hand, and shaking it backwards and 
forwards—tor so devoted are the Italians and Sicilians to pantomime, 
that they cannot even say ove without thus giving it an identity. 

“ What! no butter?” 

* ’ecellenza, no.” 

“ Well, what next 7?” 

‘* Salame, ‘cecellenza.” 

** Well, I suppose we may as well take a little with us for lunch 
occasionally. Go on.” 

* Macaroni, ‘ecellenza.” 

* What the deuce ! is there any place in this macaroni eating coun- 
try where that is not to be found 7” 

* ‘ecellenza, sir” 

And thus Domenico proceeded with item after item, until the 
doctor's list included—butter—salame—spoons—macaroni—knives 
and forks—a bottle to carry milk—sugar—tea and teapot—coffee and 
cotfecpot—a kettle—soap—cheese—a large saucepan—a frying-pan— 
and a number of similar etceteras. 

* Well, but, Domenico,” said the doctor, laying down his pen, and 
planting his elbows on the table, * shall we find anything on the way, 
except what we take with us ¢” 

“th!” said Domenico, with a pithy expiration, as he put his head 
on one side, stretched out his hands, and shrugged up his shoulders, 
until it seemed a miracle that he did not put them out of joint. 

* Well—that, | suppose, means not much. But what és there 2” 

“Eh!” said Domenico, with another shrug, “ce vino ’ecellenza.” 

“Ah! that’s something at least to the credit account.” 

“Ce pane, ‘ccellenza.”’ 

* The shillela of life,” said Dawson. 

“TE Portogalli, ‘ceellenza.” 


. 
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* Wine, bread, and oranges—any thing more Fr” 

“ev ¢ pesce, qualche volta, ‘ccellenza—a Sciacca e Girgenti.” 

‘And sometimes fish at Sciacca and Girge nti. Well! your bill of 
fare is not a very tempting one, Domenico.’ 

“Eh! cosa volete ? ‘ecellenza—eé un povero paese.” 

“ Poor enough, | should think,” said the doctor. 

We finally arranged with Domenico for four mules and two baggage- 
horses at cight carlini per day tor each. We were to have the 
option of taking them the whole way to Messina, paying three days’ 
return money, and (dependent, however, on our good pleasure) a 
buona-mano. 

The remainder of the day was spent in making the necessary pre- 
parations—the doctor engaged to look after the eatables—Igins 
undertook to purchase the hardware—I went to the British consul ; 
and the Polizia della Marina to arrange the passports—while Dawson 
was deputed to inspect the animals that were the next day to bear 
us on our journey. In the evening we visited the theatre of St. 
Cecilia, and saw a play called, if I remember right, “The Laurel 
Crown.” We were a good deal amused with what we would have 
called in England but an indifferent performance. 

The actors at the prose theatres in the south of Italy and in Sicily 
very seldom, I believe, follow acting as a profession, ‘They are many 
of them barbers, hairdressers, keepers of small shops, « lerks, and 
others, who are engaged with their own business in the forenoon, and 
eke out their day and their subsistence by performing in the e vening. 
In consequence, their acting, if much less studied than we find it in 
an English theatre, has, as it seemed to me, much less of task-work 
about it. It seems, in fact, to them, as well as to their hearers, a 
relaxation from the main business of the day. One result, it is true, 
is, that the several parts are frequently very impertectly committed 
to memory ; but the arrangement by which the prompter is placed i in 
the middle of the stage- lamps, hid from the audience, but facing the 
actors, assisted by the readiness of the Italian ear, and the vivacity of 
the Italian imagination, causes the performance to run on much 
more smoothly than would be supposed possible. ‘There is also less 
room for stage-trick, and the mannerism which it produces. With us 
a good hit will be quite spoile “dl if a word be forgotten, or a gesture be 
omitted by the actor who is to zug to it. In Italy the performer 
does not look for perfect accuracy in these things. He 1s forced to 
depend more upon the general ale and spirit of his acting than what 
are commonly called hits. He is therefore more natural, and, gene- 
rally speaking, perhaps more effective. His performance has more 
the air of real life. There are few Aits, as they are called, there ; 
although it must have come within every one’s experience to have be- 
held in it scenes, which, if the *y could be transferred in all their vigour 
to the stage, simply as they are, would cram Covent Garden to the 
one shilling gallery. That the Italians can do so muc ‘h with the im- 
perfect appointments of their theatres, is a proof of the power of this 
style of acting. ‘They borrow comparatively little (1 speak of course 
of the prose theatres) from scenery, dresses, and decorations. So im- 
perfectly is the text generally committed to memory, that the prompter 
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is frequently, during the whole performance, repeating the part a little 
in advance of the actor; and yet, with all this, they produce effects 
which all the elaborate intonations and gestures of our English actors 
are seldom crowned with. With us the hero speaks in a supernatural 
voice, walks across the stage dragging his toes behind him in a way 
that nobody ever walked anywhere else, and caps the climax by an 
attitude in which he stands until the applause of the audience has 
subsided. We have, it is true, got so accustomed to this style of 
thing, that we rather like it; and it requires no small portion of cou- 
rage, as well as genius, for the actor to break away from the conven- 
tional nature of the stage, and take up with that old-fashioned nature 
from which the theatrical is so far removed. 

Such were the reflections that occurred to me while looking at the 
performance in the Theatre of St. Cecilia. ‘The hero was a prodigal 
son, the only child of a widowed mother, whose heart he had almost 
broken. He was not, however, all evil; but, though a gambler and 
a drunkard, still struggled with his temptations—haunted by a 
repentance that punished while it could not reform him. He came 
upon the stage in a blue coat, tolerably well worn, and which certainly 
had never formed part of any regular theatrical wardrobe. His white 
trousers were sufficiently soiled to show they had not been put on ex- 
pressly for the evening’s performance, and had probably done service 
for a couple of days before. He was in the midst of one of his out- 
breaks of remorse for the night's excesses. He threw himself into a 
chair, accused himself of destroying so kind and so good a mother, 
wept bitterly, and wiped away the tears which he shed with the cuff of 
his coat. And yet, grotesque as this would seem in description, never, 
upon any stage, have I seen a more appalling reality. It was the very 
self-accusing wretch, sinning and repenting, and repenting and sinning, 
—teeling himself dragged, struggling, down, down into the abyss, and 
knowing that his return to the path of virtue was more hopeless with 
every relapse. When, at last, having gone through the round of 
guilt, escaping, a terrified felon, from the hands of justice, a distant 
shot took effect upon him—the smothered shriek with which he fell in 
a heap upon the stage, stone-dead and motionless, gave me a cold 
shudder that the best got up death I ever saw upon our stage never 
produced. 

Next morning saw us all early a-foot. Domenico was below, with 
four magnificent mules and a couple of baggage-horses. Each of the 
latter carried a pair of straw panniers, in which our baggage was depo- 
sited. Behind each saddle was strapped the riders’ great-coat, and 
each had a large umbrella slung along the thigh, somewhat in the 
fashion of a dragoon’s carabine. The light of the rising sun fell richly 
upon the summit of Monte Pellegrino, as we sallied from the city's 
southern gate on our pilgrimage through Sicily. 
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PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF MORAL AGENTS ON THE 
HEALTH OF MAN. 


BY RICHARD BURKE, M.D. 


HAVING given in the preceding number of this Journal a brief sketch 
of the physical effects of moral agents on the health of man, I resume 
the subject in the present one, with a hope of being able to point out 
how, and by what means, we may neutralise some, at least, of those 
painful consequences. For this desirable end we must all be 
thoroughly impressed with the positive yet inexplicable connexion of 
mind and matter, and their action and reaction on each other, ‘This 
once well established, we shall with more certainty trace effects to 
their causes. To the physician especially this is of the last import- 
ance, who, if he do not study and watch the moral affections, must be 
ever perplexed in such a piece as London, with its endless variety of 
diseases. Not only nature, in her ever-varying phases of action, 
must he study, but he must heat closely into the human heart, to see 
where spring the passions which so powerfully control the healthy 
action of our digestive organs. Plato's doctrine of anima corpus 
curat, is full of sound philosophy. A fact recorded by a French phy- 
sician of the sixteenth century will, perhaps, impress us with a more 
satisfactory idea of the influence of mind on the frame of man. A 
custom prev vailed at Montpellier, of giving annually to the physicians 
of that university two subjects for dissection, the one dead, the other 
alive. On one occasion they were desirous of trying what effect they 
could produce on the mind, and through it on the vital functions of the 
man, by a mere expectation of death, when tried on a person in 
perfect health. For this purpose they told the gentleman, for such 
happened to be his rank, who unfortunately was placed at their dis- 
cretion, that they would adopt the easiest mode of’ ti aking away lite, 
and would, as Seneca had done, open his veins in warm water. They 
accordingly covered his face, punctured his feet without lancing them, 
and placed them in a foot-bath, and then spoke as though they saw 
the blood to flow freely, and that life was ebbing fast. In this state 
the man remained for some time motionless, when he was uncovered, 
and found quite dead. 

The scruples which some well-disposed but weak-minded persons 
have had, and still continue to have, of viewing mind, and its directing 
influence on man’s organisation, in any other light than that of a 
spiritual essence, independent of matter, has contributed largely to 
the wide spread of opinions injurious to man’s temporal welfare. Phy- 
sicians who endeavour to correct these errors by a close and attentive 
observation of nature and her immutable laws, are sneered at, in the 

cant and hypocrisy of the day, by men who arrogate to themselves an 
exclusive knowledge of Nature and her God. Such men we sce 
maintaining that diseases of mind are not the result of organic causes, 
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but a disease of the soul itself. Surely such a view of the question 
is materialism in the highest degree, while it debases and degrades 
the soul's noble attributes to the level of matter, implying its suscep- 
tibility to change. Physicians are, perhaps, the best interpreters of 
their own opinions, more especially on this point. ‘They consider the 
soul as a stranger to all their researches, but look on mind only as the 
instrument of its manifestations. When the brain, the organ through 
which such manifestations are made, is disturbed or diseased, the evils 
are at once ascribed by physicians to the proper cause—a derange- 
ment in its functions, without involving the soul's divine essence in 
the corrupt change8’ of matter and its combinations. ‘To the en- 
lightened portion of my readers these observations are, | know, un- 
necessary ; but unfortunately there is a large class of readers, who, 
without possessing any of Bacon's philosophy, yet have all the dex- 
terity of a certain order of human beings, who, he says, jump without 
premises to a conclusion. If I can succeed in convincing this class 
that the only chance they have of enjoying good health is by main- 
taining a harmony of action between mind and body, I shall have 
attained the object of this paper. The doctrine is not a novel one. 
Four centuries ago it was urged on public attention, in the aphoristic 
language of the times—sens sana in corpore sano, 

It is indeed difficult to lay down rules which shall apply to each in- 
dividual case; yet there are broad principles of great and paramount 
importance, which, with slight modifications, as each particular case 
may require, will go far in securing us from many of the evils to 
which 1 have already alluded. Every alteration in our physical 
power, whether of increase or diminution, is sure to be followed by a 
corresponding manifestation of mind. We have all had ample proofs 
of this im our own persons, at one time or other. When all our 
animal functions are performed in that quiet but systematic order 
which alone constitutes healthy action, how slight and transitory 
are the most powerful moral impressions! ‘The mind in this state, par- 
ticipating in the general vigour of the whole muscular system, receives 
with pertect indifference the most appalling shocks. In this condition, 
as the Roman poet said, “Si fractus illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient 
ruine.” Let us reverse this picture, and place before us one of those 
busy, worn, and nerveless objects who cross us daily in our walks in 
this living cemetery of a city, and what will be the result? ‘The poor 
exhausted frame, scarcely able to go through its daily rounds, with a 
mind broken by physical debility, and only kept up to its harassing 
pursuits by some passing or diffusible stimulus, as wine, brandy, 
opium, &c., becomes an easy prey to even slight impressions. In the 
former case, the energy of the nervous system is maintained by the 
healthy influence of good nutritious blood: in the latter, it is com- 
pletely broken by the constant appeals which are made to it in the 
bustle ot a busy world, whilst its nourishment is chiefly derived from 
transient stimuli, under which the poor machine, man, is kept in 
motion. ‘The brain, now no longer supplied with healthy blood, is 
unable to furnish that nervous energy necessary for the business of 
lite. Every organ of our body, the heart, the lungs, the liver—all 
have distinet and important functions to perform. For cach of these 
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a daily supply of nourishing blood is indispensable, which can only be 
obtained from a generous diet and good digestion, always taking care 
that it be proportioned to the waste of animal power. 

i have long thought that the prevailing sin with writers on popular 
medicine and dietetics was their unqualified censure of eating, to 
which they invariably ascribe the endless variety of diseases to which 
we are all heirs. Iam ready to admit that excesses in eating, like 
excesses in any other way, are preguant with evil, but | canndt per- 
suade myself that it is the great aggravating cause. ‘Those writers, 
in support of their views, have caretully hunted out cases of longevity, 
where individuals have lived long on coarse and scanty diet. ‘To the 
poor dyspeptic they point out the cheering prospect of a green old 
age by the long lives of the early © hristians, who fled from perse- 
cution to the desert. Saint Anthony, they tell us, lived a hundred 
and fifty years on sila and water: James, the hermit, a hundred 
and four; Arsenius a hundred and twenty, fiity of which he passed 
in the desert. I will now only say, that, admitting the fact of 
longevity, I differ widely from the conclusion to which the ‘y would 
have the world come, name ly, that low diet alone will enable us to 
live a long and healthy life. ‘To me it appears, that a powerful cause 
of this long life was the perfect tranquillity of mind which they 
enjoyed, removed, as they were, from the exhausting pursuits of 
social life. All instances of long lite have been found to be passed in 
retirement, where the energies of mind have not been worn out by 
the speculations of a busy world. Parr, who lived to the age of a 
hundred and fifty years in retirement, on old cheese, coarse bread, 
small beer, and whe *y, died shortly after he mixed in the bustle of 
London. Let us but keep the mind at ease, and we may live long 
enough; but, alas! how few of us can effect this! Our position in 
the order of creation will ever keep us in a state of speculating 
uncertainty, under which the mind must sooner or later give way. 

For myself, | am disposed to charge on the quantity of fluids, 
rather than the solids, which we take into our stomachs, much of the 
mischief which some writers ascribe to over-eating. Under fluids 1 
include not only qpaeinons liquors, but all of every kind and deno- 
mination. Few are aware of the amount of injury inflicted on the 
stomach by those fashionable mixtures, tea and coffee, which, with 
every order of socie ty, constitute Our most important meal—breakfast. 
The flabby, flaccid state which these warm fluids induce, in the mem- 
branes of the stomach, completely unfits them for the purposes which 
nature intended. In this condition the food remains unchanged in 
the stomach, and no change which it may undergo in any other stage 
can neutralise the evils of the first. ‘To combat this, we should 
reduce the quantity of our drink, allowing the secreting processes of 
the digestive apparatus to supply the quantity and quality of fluid 
which, only, can minister to the healthy action of clymification. 
The stomach, no longer macerated in the mass of fluids usually in- 
troduced, now affords a more natural secretion, allowing, at the same 
time, additional space for the introduction of fresh nutritious matter. 
Half a pint of fluid, or thereabouts, in divided portions, is as much, I 
think, as any one requires at a meal. An hour or two after a similar 
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quantity, of something slightly stimulating, may be taken. Perhaps 
a cup of strong coflee,—observe J mean coffee, not coffee water, which 
is too often mistaken for it. At this meal it is always better to take 
the coffee without milk, which obtunds the agreeable stimulating pro- 
perties of this berry. Under this plan the digestion will be easy, and 
performed in a much shorter time than it can possibly be under the 
present system of drinking, when the little solid food which we take 
is kept floating in the mass of liquids introduced. Until these are 
absorbed, or removed by some other process, the solid matter cannot 
come in contact with the secreting textures of the stomach, which is 
an indispensable step in the process of digestion. But suppose the 
other organs in a state of healthy action, what use is it, when the 
stomach can no longer perform its part in the mystery of digestion ? 
Nature intended that all our organs should perform certain distinct 
functions, but in this arrangement she made it a sine gua non that 
they should receive a regular daily supply of good blood. The 
stomach is the organ where the first and most important step is taken 
for the formation of this blood. If it be in a healthy condition, all 
may go on well, but if diseased, as nine out of ten are, then, indeed, 
the other organs, however healthy they be, which were designed to 
complete the act of sanguification, are altogether powerless. But the 
mischief does not end here. ‘These organs, deprived of their natural 
excitant, good blood, will now take on diseased action; for it is a law 
in the animal economy of man, that no organ, however small or un- 
important, can be deranged for any time, without involving others. 
There is another highly important: fact, which we should never for a 
moment forget—that too small a supply of food begets disease as 
certain as too large. 

It is not difficult to understand why all the tissues of our frame 
should cease to possess that tonic energy so indispensable to carry on 
life, and why our very muscles appear softened down into mere cellu- 
lar membrane, when we know that the blood is no longer supplied with 
healthy pabulum. We know by experiments that an insufficient sup- 
ply of food will produce ulceration of the cornea, and every day illus- 
trates this truth by the ulcers which prevail among the half-starved. 
Even in children who are ill fed, we find the brain is softer than usual, 
proving the diminution of vitality. 

There is another point to which T beg a marked attention—one 
which has not been urged on public notice with that force which its 
importance merits. Tt is a certain degree of quietude or repose, with- 
out which the growth or repairs of our frame can be but impertectly 
iD rformed, Tlow can we suppose that our muscles can be developed, 
it we expend in perpetual motion the materials intended for their 
merease ¢ 1 know the common cry is, people do not take exercise 
enough. That there may be a class to whom this may apply, I am 
ready to admit, composed of the rich, the lazy, and the luxurious ; 
but they constitute a portion so small, when compared with the mil- 
lions whose whole lite, from the cradle to the grave, is but one endless 
round of motion, that I can only say to them what Sir Charles Sear- 
borough said to the Duchess of Portstaouth—* You must eat less, or 
ise more exercise, or take physic, or be sick.” The error with this 
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class is, not that they do not take exercise enough; it is the dissipa- 
tions into which they fling themselves, which so completely exhausts 
their physical power, that they are tempted to try every article of dict 
to maintain that degree of energy which their vicious indulgences 
require. For this the most concentrated forms of nutritious matter 
are ever ready for them, which, by a coarse mechanical notion, they 
imagine the stomach will instantly convert into fresh animal powers 
for renewed excesses. But the stomach, deprived of its wonted sup- 
ply of nervous power, which vicious habits have directed to other 
organs, is in a measure paralysed, and a degree of repletion necessa- 
rily ensues. Many years cannot elapse without leaving on their con- 
stitutions indelible traces of this mistaken course of living. If the 
evil were confined to the individuals themselves, it would be one of 
comparative indifference ; but the misfortune is, it descends from father 
to child, exhibiting for generations, in some families, all the vices of 
physical malformation ; in others, the still more appalling ones of men- 
tal infirmity. ‘This order of society is inclined to think, that the care 
and attention which their wealth enables them to command for their 
children, will secure for them good vigorous constitutions, despite 
their dissipations. It is idle to indulge in such anticipations. No 
wealth however great or attention howe ‘ver assiduous, can secure for 
a child a strong constitution and strong mental powers, unless its 
organisation be originally formed out of pure healthy materials. ‘The 
children of the wealthy and aristocratic orders have generally an air 
of liveliness in all their actions and expressions, which depends most 
commonly on the weak and delicate conformation of their nervous sys- 
tem, for our sensibilities are always increased in proportion as our 
nervous system is weakened. Foreigners have remarked that the 
children of the E nglish aristocracy are, while in that state, superior to 
those of the middle orde , but that, as they grow up to man’s estate, 
they fall far short of the power and vigour of that class. This is an 
observation which must frequently have occurred to any one who 
reasons upon such matters: it is easily explained. The germs of dis- 
ease, which lay quiescent in the state of childhood, now gradually, as 
they rise to manhood, and as greater demands are made on the frame, 
develope themselves, and the lively child becomes, at forty, an infirm 
old man. It is, indeed, a melancholy fact, that neither the riches of 
those orders, nor the profusion of medical attendance which the ‘y can 
command, can obtain for them the simple but robust health of the 
peasant. And why? ‘The luxuries they seek are not the simple 
changes of one plain article for another, which nature only can relish, 
but an olla podrida of sweets and bitters, acids or alkalies, which no 
stomach, not even an ostrich’s, could convert into nutritious matter. 
It cannot be denied that disease, to a great extent, prevails also in 
other classes. With them it does not proceed from luxury. ‘The common 
wants of nature, as far as food goes, are supplied, but the fretful state 
of exciting speculations in which they are ever kept, with but few in- 
tervals of repose, completely unfits the stomach for healthy digestion. 
The common attendant of this is an obstinate constipation of the 
bowels. This, though bad enough in itself, is rendered still worse by 
the powerful drastic purgatives to which they constantly recur. With 
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them there is constipation, and the medicine must be strong and active. 
There is unfortunately an agreeable buoyancy of spirits attending the 
operation of these doses, which always leaves on the mind a pleasing 
impression, prompting the unhappy invalid to fly to them on the slight- 
est occasions. Byron says, that the best stimulus is Epsom salts, but 
he unfortunately forgot to state whether for the composition of a good 
oem or a stout man. 

The direct relief which medicines of this class afford, without with- 
drawing people altogether from their occupations in life, will ever be 
a recommendation for their continuance. In this way they go on 
from year to year, laying down the slow but certain result—organic 
disease. ‘They now, perhaps, for the first time, consult a physician, 
and appear quite satisfied that there can be nothing very serious in 
their case, as they have never been confined to bed. This, with 
many, is, unhappily, a standard of health, and which, f regret to say, 
is often a fatal error. Had they confined themselves for a short time, 
a marked improvement must inevitably follow. Exhausted nature 
would have enjoyed a state of repose, which is indispensable, after 
any fatigue, whether of mind or body, for the happy operation of any 
medicine. When I say repose, I do not mean a constant state of in- 
action, but that relaxation which occurs when we retire occasionally 
trom the business of our calling in life. It is this simple fact which 
has established the healthy characters of our several watering-places. 
Who are the frequenters of those places? ‘They are chiefly composed 
of the busy mercantile classes, who seldom waste much time in ana- 
lysing the several causes which conspire to re-instate them in health, 
but very frankly ascribe all to the credit of pure air. I am free to 
admit that air has something to do, but I am not quite satisfied that it 
is by its purer condition. Changes of air, we know, are often attended 
with extraordinary effects. A change from bad air to air of a worse 
quality has been found to be attended with an improvement in the 
state of health; which leads us to think that the mere change alone 
was all that was required. It produced new impressions, by the suc- 
cession of which, animal life can only be maintained. I am not here 
limiting the effects of air to the chemical combinations which we are 
led to believe take place in the lungs; its influence upon the general 
system is much greater than we are aware of. We know that in the 
very low orders of animated creation, where lungs do not exist, the 
vivifying effects of air are produced by its contact with the surface of 
the body. ‘This unfortunately is a mode of operation too simple for 
the mass of mankind, who can consider nothing in medicine effectual 
which is intelligible to plain understandings—* Les sots admirent tout, 
et ne sont frappes que des choses extraordinaires.”’ 

The limits to which | am confined in this Magazine must necessarily 
prevent my entering in detail upon many very interesting points con- 
nected with this subject: there are, however, a few great leading 
principles, which, if attended to with even a moderate degree of firm- 
ness and resolution, will secure to us the blessings of a healthy 
habit of body. The first step to be taken in repairing the wear and 
tear of our system is the regular supply of food, which should, if pos- 
sible, be a mixture of animal and vegetable dict. One great evil pre- 
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vails in the circles of the rich and luxurious; they live too much on 
animal food, combining, in the smallest possible compass, the most 
concentrated forms of nutritious matter. Vegetables, as not being 
sufficiently stimulating for the excesses of those classes, are but little 
used amongst them; so that their blood possesses but little of the 
refreshing qualities of vegetable matter, so indispensable to our ex- 
istence. There is another evil attending this practice. Our digestion 
requires a certain degree of tension and pressure. For this purpose 
Nature intended that we should take in a certain portion of unassimi- 
lable matter along with the pure nutritious substance, so that by its 
bulk it may afford that pressure which is required. All the ordinary 
classes of society act thus in conformity with the dictates of sound 
philosophy ; : their common diet, together with the nutritious matter 
which it contains, has also a certain portion of unassimilable matter, 
which, though incapable of conversion into animal matter, neverthe- 
less performs a highly important part in the mystery of animal life. 
If this degree of tension be maintained in the higher orders, whose 
diet is of such a concentrated form, what frightful sources of disease 
do we instantly discover! It imparts not only the stimulus of disten- 
sion, but also that of irritation, by its strong and rich spic es. There 
is a popular error amongst the rich, that their strength is better sup- 
ported by strong soups than by plain solids. This has been proved by 
an eminent philosophe r, John Hunter, not to be bsp fact. He fed two 
dogs, one on rich broths, the other on solid meat; the former became 
weak and emaciated, the latter strong and fate It has always been 
admitted that the most invigorating food is such as is introduced into 
the stomach in a solid form: even substances which require a slight 
effort to digest, have been considered to improve the tone of the 
stomach by the increased action which it has been forced to undergo. 
Thus we see that the consommé system of cooking, which prevails 
with the rich, and which they consider as the first step in the progress 
of digestion, is but ill adi ipted for maintaining muscular vigour. I 
cannot pretend to lay down rules which will apply to the various con- 
stitutions of men; the old saying of “one man’s meat,” is a good illus- 
tration of the folly of attempting it. Whatever any one finds to agree 
with him, is a sufficient authority for his continuing it; his own expe- 
rience on this point is worth the learned lore of all the colleges im 
Kurope. Yet we should not live entirely on any particular articles of 
diet, however well they may agree with us. The greater our variety, 
it simple, always taking care that we do not overload the stomach, the 
better for the general tone of the muscular system. When I say 
variety, | mean simply, that we have on each succeeding d ay some- 
thing different from the preceding, not that the stomach is to be 
crammed every day with a heterogeneous mass. By this ehange of 
new substances we excite new sensations, upon which animal exist- 
ence hinges. 

To lay down any specific rules for diet or regimen, in a mixed 
community, is of little avail, unless it be placed under such circum- 
stances as may give them a fair trial. It is unnecessary to state that 
such a condition of soc iety is nowhere to be found. In preseribing 
for large masses, our duty, therclore, is to class them into their several 
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orders. In doing so I am strongly of opinion, that physicians would 
in this way, after no great lapse of time, arrive at a more successful 
system of treating disease. Unfortunately, most writers on medicine 
take up the abstract subject, man, and with little reference, perhaps 
at times none at all, to his position in the social scale, prescribe the 
same treatment for the peer as the peasant. It will not, I think, be 
denied, that the lazy and luxurious aristocrat, whose habits of life, ab 
ovo usque, are so essentially different from the peasant’s, will require, 
when ill, a different system of medical treatment. Would it be going 
too far to suppose, that the organisation of the higher orders of society 
takes on a different mode of action from those in humbler conditions ? 
We know, from the study of the physical history of man, that his 
position in the order of creation is marked by the perfection of his 
physical conformation ; as his brain becomes more fully developed, 
he rises in the ranks of intellectual beings. When we thus see a 
more perfect brain endowed with higher attributes, may we not apply 
the same reasoning to the other organic secretions of the same class 
and order of beings? But this is a view of the subject which I must 
reserve for a separate paper, and shall proceed now to offer some 
useful practical observations on maintaining a healthy habit of body. 
These remarks are not intended to apply to any who are positively 
and decidedly ill. It would be an insult to their good sense to pre- 
scribe, without first knowing their complaints. Their own medical 
adviser must be their Magnus Apollo. There are, however, thousands 
to whom I may address myself, with a full assurance that I perfectly 
understand their ailments. With this class, the first step to disease 
is a weariness, a lassitude, and wasting of the muscles of the body. 
This unfortunately is not looked on as a state of disease; perhaps, 
strictly speaking, it is not one, yet to the shrewd and observing phy- 
sician it is one pregnant with fatal consequences. The common 
observation is, such or such a one is thinner than usual, but will soon 
grow fat again. Unhappily that “again” seldom if ever comes. These 
people seldom carry their thoughts beyond the surface of the body. 
They ‘see the arms, the thighs, and legs, become living skeletons ; and 
yet, strange to think, they fancy that the organs of the chest, the 
abdomen, Xc., still maintain their natural healthy proportions. It is 
hardly necessary to say, that such a supposition is opposed to all the 
received laws of physiology. The heart, the liver, and other organs, 
share generally in the wasting of the external form. Yet in this 
state they are expected to remain healthy, and perform their usual 
functions, merely because positive inflammation does not manifest 
itself. To such I can only say, proceed cautiously but steadily in 
supplying healthy pabulum for the repairs which the system, if it be 
not diseased, will assuredly make. I will not specify any particular 
articles of diet; every one is acquainted, by books on dietetics, with 
all that is convertible, in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
into the flesh and blood of man. Let every one’s own feelings direct 
him on this point. Whatever course is attended with an increase of 
muscular energy, and buoyancy of mind, is confirmation strong as 
holy writ, that it may, and ought to be, persevered in. For the 
dyspeptic invalid, I have long thought that the usual breakfast hour 
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was too early. Habit induces them to go through the formula of a 
breakfast, which Iam sure nine out of ten feel no inclination for. 
To this class | would prescribe early a small cup of strong coffee, 

with an equal portion of milk, cold and fresh, which, with a small cut 
of dry toast, would be much more agreeable to weak, delicate sto- 
machs, than the present mode of eating by rule. At eleven or half- 
past, I should advise a good nutritious déjeuner, consisting of hot 
plain-dressed meat, with eggs ; these latter are more nutritious than is 
generally supposed. I cannot too strongly condemn the use of hot 
tea at this meal; if it must be had, it should be taken lukewarm. 
The dinner should consist of a fair proportion of animal and vegetable 
substances, with a couple of glasses of wine, port or sherry; the 
former I generally prescribe. Invalids must carefully avoid taking 
large drinks of any kind during dinner. The stomach with them is 
already too flaccid; fluids will but increase this infirmity. Some light 
supper is always necessary, but it should be of the farinaceous kind ; 

and the drink at this time may be some weak but agreeable stimulus, 
so as to impart a gentler impulse to the stomach to complete the pro- 
cess of dinner digestion. The prevailing evil with these is obstinate 
constipation, a natural and necessary consequence of the general 
muscular debility, which extends even to the muscular coats of the 
intestines. Much of this distressing complaint may be obviated by a 
little more attention to the vegetable part of our diet. Vegetables, 
we know, are generally proscribed from the table of the dyspeptic, 
and doctors pronounce them as difficult of digestion. Lam free to 
admit that in the present mode of dressing vegetables, they are un- 
wholesome; but that they are essentially unwholesome, is what I 
firmly deny. Let them be boiled, or dressed to a pulpy state, and they 
constitute some of the most nutritious articles of diet. In this state 
the digestion is not disturbed by the extrication of the gaseous pro- 
ducts, which usually attend under the present half-boiled condition. 
Yet, with the most assiduous attention to diet and regimen, it is often 
impossible to regulate the bowels. In this state, when organic disease 
does not exist, the maxim of Lord Bacon is deserving attention : 
* Nihil magis conducit ad sanitatem et longevitatem, quam crebra et 
domestica purgationes.” 

Exercise is an item in the management of health, which requires 
our particular and constant consideration. Its abuse is as fruitful of 
evil as its neglect. When the system is not much reduced, a little 
walking will be highly advantageous, but let me caution invalids 
against it before breakfast. It is a popular notion, that a walk 
this hour improves the appetite. One experiment, I think, would set 
this in its proper light, and prevent a repetition of it evermore. The 
excitement of the walk, for with invalids the slightest motion is 
attended with excitement, gives a false impetus to the appetite, and 
the invalid, mistaking the excitement of debility for the healthy sti- 
mulus of a good appetite, is tempted to indulge more freely. A very 
few hours will soon convince the invalid, that the little strength which 
the stomach possessed for digestion, has been exhausted by the walk, 
and the food which he has taken in remains an undigested mass, leav- 
ing him in a state of languor, unfitted tor the slightest physical exer- 
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tions. I consider that people of this class do a great deal more 
injury to themselves by their long walks to obtain an appetite, than 
even by any other excess in which they may indulge. ‘Horse exer- 
cise is here the only resource; but for those who cannot command 
this luxury, there is still patience and an omnibus. rhis latter l am 
disposed to look on as one of the most effectual modes of saving 
human life, from the wear and tear incidental to large cities, which 
has been discovered for the last fifty years. Want of sleep is a 
common complaint with patients of this class. That very many of 
them are unable to sleep out the whole night, I think very possible ; 
yet Ido not think it is so much the refreshing influence of sleep 
which they sigh for, as the pleasing oblivion of passing a certain 
number of hours every night in a state of torpor. ‘The human frame 
does not absolutely require all the hours which we devote to sleep. 
Some systems require more of it, some less. There is something sur- 
passingly beautiful in the simple adaptation of means to ends, which 
Nature, in her emergencies, pursues. With some, in one hour’s sleep, 
she will wind up all the exhausted powers which twenty-four had 
produced, and in this short interval prepare the system for renewed 
struggles. Pichegru, the famous general of the French revolution, 
declared that for twelve months of active campaigning, he never had 
more than one hour's sleep out of the twenty-four. It appears that 
the powers of the sensorium are rapidly wound up in the first 
moments of sleep, and the remaining part of the refreshment Is to be 
ascribed to the general repose which all our organs enjoy. 

There are but one or two topics more, connected with this subject, 
to which I can here refer. Of these, the one to which I beg especial 
attention, is the great indifference which pervades every rank as 
regards warm bathing. ‘The neglect of this simple hygienic measure 
can only be duly estimated by a knowledge of the important func- 
tions which a healthy clear skin performs. Many suppose that pro- 
vided they breathe healthy air, that little more is effected in any 
other way by it than the oxygination of the blood in the lungs. 
This would indeed be limiting its operation, which is now well known 
to extend over the whole surface of the body, upon which it acts in 
many cases, similar to its action in the lungs. The warm bath, by 
keeping the cuticular membrane in a clean healthy condition, facili- 
tates its operation; but it also does another important thing, it keeps 
the cuticular orifices open for the natural transpiration which inces- 
santly takes place through them. We may form some idea of the 
functions of cuticular transpiration, by referring to a curious case 
recorded of a French prisoner. In 1799, a Pole by birth, but a 
Frenchman by service, became an English prisoner of war; he was 
tall, well made, and though thin, enjoying good health. At the age 
of thirteen he was seized with a voracity which the rations of ten 
men could not allay. He delighted in raw flesh, and in his rage 
would devour dogs, cats, dead or alive. In the action at sea in which 
he was captured, he took up the leg and thigh of a man, which had 
been shot off, and was devouring it until torn from him. The day 
before the last report was drawn up, he ate four pounds of raw cow's 
udder, ten pounds of raw beef, two pounds of candles, and five pints 
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of porter. In this man the fceces were not proportioned to what he 
ate, his great evacuation was by sweat; during sleep there was a 
dense vapour constantly exhaling from his skin, which carried off i 
this way a great deal of what should have passed through the common 
passage of the intestinal canal. ‘The history of this case, it is to be 
regretted, has been lost in consequence of his being exchanged ; but 
we have enough of it to show the important functions of the skin. 
The last point to which I beg the reader's attention, is the cold 
shower-bath ; but here | beg to assure him, that in doing so, I do not 
by any means intend to throw cold water upon what has preceded. 
Next to the regular daily supply of good nutritious diet, I consider 
the shower-bath the most powerful agent in invigorating the human 
frame. In it we have one of the most effectual and economical sti- 
mulants which the whole range of medical experience affords. It is 
not of course to be indiscriminately prescribed, nor is it suited to 
those whose lungs are affected, or who have bad organic affections ; 
but, with these exceptions, there is scarcely an individual, from the 
peasant to the prince, who may not derive from it lasting benefit. To 
strong robust people I would direct it ‘arly in the morning ; to persons 
of more delicate fibre at midday. Its good effects are increased by 
the use of a flesh-brush directly after. For those whose constitutions 
will not bear the shower-bath, there still remains a good ee 
the cold air bath. This is effected by stripping completely, and ji 
this state rubbing the body for some time with a coarse linen cloth or 
towel; a flesh- brush should also be used. By this means we regulate 
the secreting surface of the skin, impart tone to the subjacent mus- 
cles, and energy to every fibre of our frame. Let the shower-bath 
be used but for one week, and I maintain that any one who has, even 
for that short period, felt the increased tone of muscular power and 
buoyancy of spirits which it imparts, will not be easily induced to 
neglect it afterwards. 
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STANZAS TO SPRING. 
BY MRS. CRAWPORD. i 


On! ‘tis pleasant to look to the coming spring, 
While the winter winds are blowing ; 
When the flowers shall bud, and the sweet birds sing, 
On the bough into beauty growing ; 
When the snowdrop, pretty nun-like flower, 
And the violet, dainty fairy, 
Like a maiden coy, in her wintry bower, 
And the primrose sweet and chary, 
Above the withered leaves shall show— 
Oh! then is the time through the woods to go. 


Oh! I love to watch the blackbirds run 
Through the glades in their plumage glossy ; 
And the squirrel, so frolic and full of fun ; 
And the sparrow, so bold and saucy, 
That comes, like a sturdy beggar, to get 
Our alms from the bird we cherish ; 
The robin, so sacred to all, the pet 
Of our childhood, that must uot perish 
For lack of the refuse crumbs that lie 
At our lattice, to catch the sweet bird’s eye. 


Did you ever mark in the moonlight hour, 
Or in the sunshine brightly glowing, 
The chesnut tree, ere a leat or flower 
On its russet boughs were showing ? 
When embalmed in the gum that nature spread, 
To protect the embryo blossom, 
The tree, as it lifts its regal head, 
Is more brilliant than beauty’s bosom, 
In the jewelled blaze of her court-day wear, 
Or the diamonds that flash in her glossy hair. 


I've watched that tree in the moonlight cold, 
As it shone in its gem-like glory, 

And thought of the legends we read of old, 
Of Aladdin's wondrous story ; 

And in sooth it seemed, as if magic fays, 
With their tiny hands, were spreading 

A thousand lamps in that bow’ry maze, 
For some gay court féte or wedding ; 

And I fancied I heard their golden strings, 

And the rush of a myriad of fairy wings. 


Oh! ‘tis sweet to indulge in a fairy dream, 
When the soft moon shines above us, 

And the aged woods and the silver stream 
Are as triends that know and love us. 

But the dream of life is a long, long dream, 
And 30 chequered by joy and sorrow, 

That the sun that smiles in his evening beam, 
May arise in storms to-morrow ; 

But the holy winter of age shall bring 

Che joys of a long, an eternal spring. 
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HALF HOURS. 
Very inconsiderate are those critics who addict themselves to anti- 
thetical smart sentences! * ‘This author,” says a certain reviewer, 
whose. pages I had not patience to go on with, “has taken the first 
subject that came to his hand, and explained it in the first mode that 
came into his head.” Now, these, | humbly opine, are the two very 
best things a man ean do, who is bent upon bec oming an author at all 
rates. What is there upon the earth, or under the earth, or out of 
the earth, that has not been written upon? ‘The world, the universe, 
infinite space, are “all before him, where to choose,” traversed and 
trodden, in every direction, by his billions of predecessors ; and 
what will his threescore years and ten do for him if his subject be to 
seek? By all means t: ike the first that comes to hand, or your sands 
may be numbered ere you have determined upon your title-page. 
And with respect to modes of explaining your subject, lay aside your 
pen, drop the design of authorship all together, go back to your 
ordinary walking and ts king, and endeavour to content yourse If there- 
with, if you feel within you the stirrings of a moment's hesitation on 
this head. Second thoughts are best,” is a beggarly adage, the 
invention of the timid, the refuge of the weak, the parent of uni- 
versal sceptic ism. Llow can that claim to be the birth of your mind, 
which is the production of deliberate selection, and whic h you may 
or may not determine whether it shall be born at all ? And what 
right have you to offer to the world wisdom which has need to be 
sifted and criticised beforehand? Ganganelli says truly, that a man 
might often find at the nib of his pen what he goes a great way in 
search of; and T maintain that no man who writes from pure love of 
writing, should be allowed to hold a pen, if he require to travel for his 
illustrations much beyond its nib. I should like to know where ori- 
ginality is to be found, if it be not in a man’s first thoughts—or truth, 
save in the spontaneous testimony of his faculties for discerning it? 
All later testimony is liable to be bribed, or may incur suspic ion of 
being borrowed. Write with all despatch if you wish to be original, 
and never imagine that your perce ptions of truth will be improved by 
multiplying que stions concerning it; the world is already too full of 
these. But, in fact, men all know what is truth better than the ‘y, or 
you, are apt to suspect ; and when you wish to illustrate it to them 
in any way, do not perplex your readers by exfoliating the whys, 
whens, and whereases of your evidence, nor yourself with laborious 
oratory—the clearest ever is the flowing stream. Some writers are 
compl ained of for their too great negligence of critical rules ; others 
are censured for their pedantry in adhering to them. They best 
defeat criticism who have a way of their own; who follow their 
pen; in short, who write naturally: and how can any man do this 
who considers and elaborates ?—a bewildering process, through which 
the lively imagination inebriates in its abundance, and the feeble 
becomes intimidated through discovered sterility. They inevitably 
grow into copyists, who are incessantly studying to produce effect. 
May 1838.—vow. XX11.—NO. LXXXY. G 
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The most of all which writers employ to add to, vary, or heighten 
their first conceptions, may be traced to foreign models; and the 
habit of looking abroad for accessories, of trying to catch the tone, 
air, gait, or periwig of this or that great original, be he the brightest 
or biggest that ever wore one, tends but to the production of ill- 
fitting affectations, or to the debilitation of native powers. The ready 
writer, like the bee, may indeed have drawn his funded stores from a 
variety of flower-beds, but that honey is the best whose compound 
betrays no prevailing flavour of any favourite nectary ; unless we may 
except the incurable Scottish heather honey—and does not this owe its 
superiority to a flower of the wild? The man who wishes to write 
sincerely, or to earn the praise of original thinking, has nothing to do 
but to grapple firmly with his own ideas ; “to know his own aims,” 
as Giethe recommends, “in the first place, and then manfully to 
follow them out, looking neither to the right nor to the left ; nor before 
him, towards critics and reviewers.” The aims of a good mind will 
necessarily emanate from, and be directed to, some good moral pur- 
pose, and ought therefore to be fearlessly pursued ; the ideas of a 
sound mind flow naturally in an even and clear current, which adven- 
titious infusions will but sully and disturb, and the lucubrations of the 
imaginative man ought specially to be kept within his own borders, 
and to exclude other men’s luxuriancies, or there will be no bounds 
to his extravagances, nor end to his vagaries. 

“ Thinking,” says the elegant Pliny Melmoth, (of whom a benign 
full-length portrait, in possession of a worthy descendant of his family, 
is at this moment before my mental vision, decorated with the flowing 
curls and clad point devices in the ruffled beau costume of George the 
Second’s day—and I imagine I see him saying it,) “ thinking seems to 
be the least exercised privilege of cultivated humanity.” = This 
sounds severe from lips so placid; but how stands the matter now, in 
the reign of our first and fair Victoria?—when no one can pass the 
like censure on humanity, cultivated or uncultivated, as respects the 
privilege of writing; for who does not write? I presume Melmoth 
to have meant, thinking with a man’s own thoughts, for this is the 
only description of thinking which can have a right to the name. 
Has the disposition for close thinking been improved by the more ex- 
tensive reading and writing of our day? Has the power of producing 
new images, and limning them out to the mind’s eye with greater 
clearness and precision, been increased by our more profuse ma- 
terials? Is the mind's progress keeping pace with our other improved 
velocities and facilities? Do the wheels upon the channeled rail- 
road give out brighter sparkles where they pass, than those upon the 
free and flinty highway? I would say no! Our ancestors had no 
railroads in literature ; their turnpikes were fewer and less levelled, 
and they improved their vigour, while, forcing their way through 
difficulties, they struck out paths for themselves. Even our middling- 
spelling great aunts and grandmothers had, in their household 
epistles, novelties of wit, and touches of original thinking, which we 
look in vain for in the fluent, ornate, and more voluminous productions 
of their fair (or wxtair) descendants. A whirl of miscellaneous ideas— 
germs and atoms of thought, resembling those animalcule which require 
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the powers of the telescope to bring them into distinct vision, and when 
there, present every imaginable heterogencity of form, is perpetually 
going on within every man’s brain, savage or sage, and certainly most 
to the disturbance of the civilised man: even many very clever per- 
sons use their minds, like their watches, without examining into their 
interior mechanism, following only some index on their surlace, ac- 
cording as the springs of passion, fashion, or expediency, may direct. 
To get out of the complicated disturbance which their own particular 
dance of cerebral atoms occasions them, when the writing fit comes 
on, instead of taking the microscrope, and applying it to the sorting 
and settling of the volatile progeny within, they fly off to the sorter 
and sampled granaries of brains which have preceded them. Your 
simple savage “heare his whirl more quietly. His flitting minikins of 
thought occasion him small concern; he is not a candidate for literary 
fame! but the man who is, and is in haste to obtain it, competed for 
as it is by such hosts of his contemporaries, readily perceives a present 
convenience in availing himself of the labours of predecessors, and 
lays hands upon their stored, and, he may possibly conceive, hidden 
samples, without scruple or remorse. Geniuses are proverbially fitful 
and indolent. They have a right to distinction, and therefore consider 
themselves privileged to pursue it by the readiest roads. They are 
placed above the vulgar suspicion of bei ing plunderers and copyists, and 
therefore think they can “afford” to be borrowers. Byron’ s genius 
sufficed to leaven all things; but who was a more extensive and un- 
scrupling borrower? No man. Many use bricks who pride them- 
selves upon being above brick-making, and disdain not, too, to build 
on other men’s foundations. Many have mounted by the ladder of an 
inferior artist, and have then kicked it down, crying out that it was 
but a wooden one! Many have patched with the fragments of those 
very works whose reputation they have contributed to demolish. 
Many have lit up for themselves a transient blaze of popular distine- 
tion at some sparkle of a lamp which they affected to de spise. Shame 
on such purblind disinge nuousne ss! Shame, shame on such cowardly 
and indolent expedie ney !—equally prejudicial to the moral and intel- 
lectual sanity of the perpetrators, and to the advancement of the re- 
public of letters, which they pretend to have at heart—for what is the 
use of farther writing, if it be not to bring into wholesome exercise 
the energies of new minds ?—to extend the realms of thought, or to 
fructify with fresh ideas the soil already prepared? Let each man 
who will write dash fearle ssly into the Maelstroom of his own ideas ; 
let him perish and disappear, it if they have not strength to bear him 
up: he will, even in the latter event, be entitled to the thanks of his 
country; he will have quenched, in an honest and chivalrous attempt, 
an abortive liter: ary life, and may, at the same time, have restored to 
his country a useful citizen. The leap of Marcus C 2 cheered on 
and encouraged by the acclamations of thousands of his admiring 
countrymen, did not so much for them as this! ‘The mul closed over 
him at the clatter of his horse’s hoofs, which any other heavy metal 
could have done as well, without the living sacrifice! ‘The dealers in 
scientific matters are, unfortunately for themselves, less independently 
circumstanced than are those frec-trading owners of general literature, 
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against one of whom I presume our reviewer's shaft to have been 
levelled; but if the victim he was purposing to scalp was @ writer on 
science, and his subject that which lay nearest to his hand, so much 
the worse for the candour and humanity of the critic. Cultivators of 
the exact sciences are, in their writings, to a certain degree tethered 
within a circle by their subject-matter, and have not the privilege 
which other literary men possess of flying off into infinite space. They 
have to do with the hardware of facts, data, and strict definition. 
Their discoveries are conducted and completed according to square 
and rule, and by square and rule they are lable to be judged. How- 
ever skilfully they handle their tools—however extensively they may 
have benefited mankind—they must be contented in most cases with 
the enjoyment of a journeyman’s fame. Indeed, the more delicately 
subtle their theories, and the more felicitous their illustrations of them, 
~—the more they simplify and lay open the arcana which mystify the 
paths of science to the ignorant and the indolent—the more will those 
ignorant and indolent—nay, the more will even their own learned 
brethren, clamour against them the ery of eccentricity, of feebleness, 
or of plagiarism, ‘The idle are everywhere leagued to depreciate the 
labours of the industrious. The hard-working prosecutors of scientific 
research, though willing enough to take to themselves the reward of 
a monopoly of public favour, question, and resent as presumptuous 
innovation, every new and successful deviation of others from bygone 
laws and the beaten track. Who does not know that Leibnitz pro- 
duced, as his own, one of our Newton's most important discoveries, 
which the latter had communicated to him confidentially, and after- 
wards charged Aim as the plagiarist ? And who knows not that the 
starry Newton was taxed with availing himself of the numerical 
labours of an humble cotemporary, at the very moment when he lay 
under suspicion of endeavouring to retard that individual's hard-earned 
profits, and impede his merited fame? These were ill-looking charges 
against such magnates as Newton and Leibnitz; but they may possi- 
bly both have been erroneous ones, founded in negligence or mistakes 
made by themselves, and disseminated through the gossiping ill 
nature of partially-intormed on-lookers. Persons engaged simultane- 
ously upon the same subjects of learned discussion may by possibility 
arrive at exactly similar conclusions in the same moment of time ; and 
the vulgar are sure to imagine, when their superiors are brothers of a 
trade, that they must necessarily, like themselves, be envious, sus- 
picious, and over-reaching, with one another. 

Public benefit, however, is not obstructed, but rather promoted, by 
the bustle and eagerness to affiliate the shadowy property of fame, 
which calumnies like the above-mentioned have often produced. Such 
contests are calculated to help forward the diffusion of useful know- 

Nothing better advertises a discovery than abuse of the dis- 
coverer ; and many valuable novelties may be elicited, through the sti- 
mulus to investigation induced by disputed claims. Men may thought- 
lessly take part in a controy ersy, but they cannot follow it out without 
thinking. At this moment, Great Britain and America. the Old 
World and the New, are in energetic exercise of an important com- 
mercial benefit, and at odds about the merit of its first: discovery. 
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when, for aught we can prove to the contrary, the discovery may have 
been made in the “ world before the flood.” ‘The celestial e mpire 
too, we have recently been informed, has stepped in to contest with 
those countries the invention of that wondrous discipline of art 
through which the lawless winds have been made to cower before the 
mightier powers of steam. And so let it be! Do we paddle the less 
merrily where once we sailed, defying winds and tides where once 
we dreaded them, for remaining uni assured whether Jonathan or John 
Bull, Confucius or some antediluvian Anak, lit the first fires of the 
keel-impelling boiler? Not awhit! “Let us eat our oysters, and 
who will may dispute the honour of having opened the shells,” is the 
first sort of commenti iry which passes through the minds of an un- 
grateful majority ¢ those who are benefiting by the labours of scien- 
tific explorers, Pi n they hear of such dispute s. Every man is apt 
to fancy he could, if he would, handle the knife and crack the shell. 
Yes, the sons of science must needs work with tangible instruments, 
and according to rules, which are patent to all; therefore, in the ex- 
ercise of their devotion to their Alma Mater, they must, not unfre- 
quently, be contented (like others in the service of virtue) with find. 
ing their own sole reward. But he who draws entirely upon seéf- 
contained resources, who does the work of his own mind with his own 
invisible tools, cannot be so e: isily paralleled, defrauded, and defeated ! 
He legislates, as it were, from the independent throne of a separate 
existence, and Ais are the words to command a respect due to ora- 
cular authority, and to obtain the meed of an undisputed fame. 
People mi ry ti ik as the *y will of edasses of we but every individual 
differs in some partic ulars, body and soul, from all others of his kind: 
and the coinage of Ais brain can never be plundered undetected, who 
stamps upon his currency the faithful impress of his own intellec- 
tuality. A late clever writer has given us the reason why people are 
generally so * useless and disagreeable, * that “most persons labour 
under an absolute incapacity of describing what passes within their 
own souls; and | heartily agree with him. But how is this? 
Simply because they are too much occupied with the passages of 
other men’s souls, read too many books, and write too little. The 
last-mentioned affirmation may appear to be at variance with some 
foregoing remarks relative to the abundance in the present day of 
writings and writers; nevertheless what has been advanced in each 
case is true, and will bear to be investigated. 

* Reading,” says Lord Bacon, * mi aketha full man ;” but aman may 
soon be foo full of the knowledge derived trom books: “ conversation a 
ready man A yes, too ready to be agre rage for every one likes to be 
heard, and your ready man is sure to be in every one’s way: and 
* writing, an exact man.” Most true! but exactness must be defe- 

cated of everything extraneous. He will assuredly be the most 
exact man, who e mploys only his own ideas, and who searches them 
out pen in hand. Now, too many people go to their books first before 
they take up their pen, and it ts through a similar waste of time that 
conversers are often troublesome. Write, write, by all means. ‘Take, 
if you will, the first subject that comes to your hand, but be sure to 
treat it in the first mode that comes into your head. By pursuing this 
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process, you will soonest arrive at the art of thinking with your own 
thoughts. Celerity best disperses the vapour of the brain, and rallies 
ideas into shape and service: thus, also, you will soonest become com- 
petent to give a clear description of what passes within your own 
soul. If it be an empty, needy, begging, and borrowing soul, with- 
out doubt such a process will annihilate you as an author: so much 
the better! But if you have within you any native pith and sub- 
stance, it is thus that you will bring out your flitting atoms, quicken 
them into life, and expand them into beauty. What are called 
flashes of mind in a writer, are doubtless ignited by the rapid pen, 
and one flash of a man’s own mind is more profitable to himself, and 
will do him more credit with the public, than a myriad of second- 
hand ones. Such a process as I have recommended, will justly put 
him in the way of obtaining the reputation of originality, and of 
being a clever thinker ; and he, who by some lucky hit has once esta- 
blished this reputation, may go on fearlessly with the sure prospect 
of an increasing fame, if he only persevere in the same honest, 
straightforward course. Confidence in a man’s own powers—a “ re- 
spectable assurance,” [ once heard it called—has a wonderfully reci- 
procating influence. ‘The man who puts trust in himself is sure to 
command it from others. And after all, what is it that best promotes 
literary success? Not what a writer does for himself, not what he 
does for his subject, but what he makes his readers do for themselves. 

They readily give their suffrage to the clever man, who, in the first 
place, enables them to comprehend him, and who successfully moves 
and delineates what they find within themselves. They are pleased 
with themselves for the facility with which they apprehend what he 
has made clear to their less exercised faculties. ‘They admire their 
own virtue for relishing bis noble sentiments, their own sensibility for 
veing touched with his pathos, their own humour for appreciating his 
wit, and forthwith they become his partisans and advocates through 
good and evil report. : 

Bulwer saith, “ the mind of a great writer is a type of the general 
mind.” ‘This can only be true in a certain sense, for the general 
mind is not great; but the mind of an original writer will assuredly 
touch numerous springs of thought and feeling which are common to 
all, and his readers, though they may be altogether incapable of com- 
peting with him in felicities of expression, will often find occasion to 
rejoice in the pleasant notion, that he has only anticipated them 
“in their very own thoughts ;” and this is the true secret of popular 
authorship, 


* "were strange indeed if I could not 
Write full as well as Walter Scott. 
ile says but first what, had he stav’d, 
S the very thing I would have said.” 











DECEPTION. 
A TALE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Mrs. CHARLTON soon introduced me to her father, Mr. Wickham; 
she had not exaggerated when she told me that he was a truly 
venerable, benevolent looking old man. His mild tone of voice, his 
silver hair, and his kind and placid manners, tended more than any- 
thing had yet done to reconcile me to the part I was acting. He 
spoke to me soothingly and encouragingly ; he told me that such plans 
had often been put in practice before, and that the end fully justified 
the means; and I could not believe that one apparently so good and 
amiable would sanction any mode of proceeding that was culpable wad 
sinful. How attractive a quality is mildness! and what reprehension 
can be sufficiently strong for those who employ it as a snare to delude 
their fellow-creatures into the ways of evil! Lord Ellerton had an 
intimate friend residing in the neighbourhood of Exeter, and I per- 
suaded him to accept his often-repeated invitation to pass a day and 
night at his house. Soon after he departed, my contemptible drama 
of deception began. I secluded myself in my own apartment with 
Mrs. Charlton, her father, and a woman whom the latter had recom- 
mended to me as a nurse; and never, | am sure, did the most severe 
bodily pangs equal the mental suffering which for several hours I 
endured in the contemplation of my own exceediag sinfulness. When 
the darkness of night came on, the woman to whom I have alluded 
quitted the house by the back stairs, and returned in about an hour, 
bearing a beautiful infant. I had often heard of the joy (and I have 
since known it by experience) which every mother feels when she 
hears the first cry of her baby; but the cry of this poor little inno- 
cent impostor exc ited absolute aversion in my mind, and I transferred 
to it the anger and displeasure which I] ought to have bestowed on 
myself and my tempters. A messenger was sent after Lord Ellerton ; 
he returned full of exultation and happiness ; he lavished munificent 
presents on all the agents in this iniquitous deception; overwhelmed 
me with thanks and blessings, and half devoured with caresses the 
child, which, had I left it in its proper station, might probably have 
soon greeted his eyes sleeping beneath a hedge in a lane or corn-field. 
My secret was known to very few. I had on some frivolous pretext 
dismissed my own maid before we quitted Ashburn Park, and ac- 
cepted Mrs. Charlton's offer to supply her place for a time ; and I did 
not engage a new one till I was completely recovered. When I 
speak of my recovery, I do not employ a mere figure of speech, for 
the agitation of my mind, and the inexplic able. forewarning which 
seemed shadowed out to me of the future evils in store for me, as a 
punishment for my sinful deception, actually caused me to be in so 
nervous, feverish, and debilitated a state, that I was unfit to leave my 
room till the expiration of a month. I had now the hard task of 


' Continued from vol. xxi. p. 
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counterfeiting tenderness and triumph in my manner towards my 
supposed son and heir. I almost wonder that I did not feel some 
emotions of kindness for the unoffending little being whom I had won 
by the magic of gold from the embraces of its rightful mother; but 
I disliked it, first because it presented to me a perpetual memento of 
my transgression ; and, secondly, because I was deeply, bitterly 


jealous of the caresses lavished on it by my husband. 1 imagined 


that by the excess of his fondness for it, he was offering a slight and 
indignity to myself, not considering that as he believed it to be my 
own, he might reasonably conclude that every proof of his tender- 
ness towards it would be a subject of rejoicing and gratification to the 
heart of its mother. Sometimes anxious to preserve appearances, | 
attempted to nurse and caress it; but, as in everything but my one 
great transgression I was of a frank and open disposition, my efforts 
at dissembling were so awkward that Mrs. Charlton generally put an 
end to them by taking the babe from my arms, and observing to Lord 
Ellerton that my feelings were so warm, and my health so delicate, 
that I must not be allowed to give way to my maternal sensibility. 
Early in the winter we removed to Grosvenor Square, and I then 
certainly had some cause for exultation. At that time it was the 
custom for persons of fashion to resort to London at an earlier period 
than is the case at present, and our house was thronged with visiters, 
all full of admiration for the infant heir; the condolences of my 
female friends were now exchanged for congratulations, offered by 
some of them with a good, and by others with a bad grace, but all 
were courteous enough to descry a strong likeness in the little 
viscount to his parents; some said that he was the image of me, 
others declared him quite a miniature model of the earl; and a few, 
when applied to for their judgment, settled the matter in a truly 
diplomatic style by saying, that he united the features of both in so 
remarkable a degree that it was impossible to decide which he re- 
sembled most strongly. My sister-in-law was the only person who 
spoke the plain truth ; she maintained that the child did not bear the 
faintest likeness either to the earl or to myself, but and Mrs. Charlton 
immediately bore her down by quoting the words of at least twenty 
dames of high degree, whose opinions were quite the contrary ; and 
as she had no means of proving her asseveration, she was obliged to 
submit to the mortification of being told that she was decidedly in the 
wrong, although at the same time she felt conscious, and with great jus- 
tice, that she was decidedly in the right. She and the young Orson she 
had brought with her, who was old enough to feel thoroughly mor- 
tified at the birth of his cousin, and not old enough to conceal his 
mortification, now looked on the child with scrutinising and fault- 
seeking eyes, evidently anxious to discover some defect on which 
they might ground a disparaging observation. For the first time I 
felt triumphant in the conviction that he was not only very healthy, 
but remarkably pretty. 
By A _ child, certainly,” she said, in a chilling, measured tone ; 
ut perhaps more liable on that account to be in danger if attacked 
by illness.” . 


And she immediately commenced sO long a catalogue of all the 
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evils to which infants are liable, that Lam convinced she had _pre- 
pared herself for the assault by studying some medical work on the 
complaints of children; for, not satisfied with keeping in the beaten 
track of common-place maladies, she enlarged on at least a dozen of 
which I had never before heard. 

“It is best to put you on your guard, my dear sister,” she con- 
cluded in an hypocritical tone ; “ you must not set your heart too 
much on this sweet boy.” 

“Oh?” replied Mrs. Charlton, who was more than a match for her 
in the art of skilfully tormenting, “do not render yourself uneasy, 
Mrs. Neville, by anticipating that you are likely to be deprived of the 
pleasure of possessing so lovely a nephew ; the life of the sweet little 
viscount, I hope, will be preserved ; but, even should such unhappily 
not be the case, Lady Ellerton, I fully trust, will follow your own 
excellent example, by presenting to the world, not one fine boy only, 
but a little race of them.” 

There was nothing remarkable or extraordinary in this speech of 
Mrs. Charlton ; it might naturally have occurred to anybody as a fit 
rebuke to the clumsy malice of Mrs. Neville, but it struck me with 
all the force of a prophetic revelation. Strange as it may appear, it 
had never for a moment occurred to me that at any future period | 
might give birth to a child of my own, and now the very allusion to 
the probability of such an event overpowered me, and I burst into an 
hysteric flood of tears. 

“You really must not come to see Lady Ellerton again if you 
agitate her so,” said Mrs. Charlton, reproachfully, to my sister-in-law ; 
“very few young mothers could bear to be prepared in such plain 
terms for the death of their first-born son.” 

Lord Ellerton entered as she was saying these words: she explained 
to him the reason of them, and he reproved Mrs. Neville severely, 
who took her departure with an exceedingly disconcerted air, and 
then applied himself to console and re-assure me with the utmost ten- 
derness, for he had begun to see and lament my indifference to the 
child, and was really delighted with this my first out-breaking of 
maternal fondness and solicitude. I had suffered much from his cold- 
ness before the arrival of the infant, but I may safely say I now 
suffered much more from his kindness. I even told him that I was 
unworthy of it; but my watchful guardian, Mrs. Charlton, led me 
away, uttering audible expressions of admiration at my exceeding 
humility. Hitherto I had found Mrs. Charlton a most valuable co- 
adjutor and assistant, but she now began to assume a tone of freedom 
and equality very unpleasant to me; when alone with me, she was 
continually reminding me of the hateful topic which I wished to blot 
for ever from my remembrance, entering into every minute particular 
attached to it, praising her own skill and dexterity in conducting the 
scheme, and alluding to the gratitude which I ought to feel for her as 
having first suggested the plot to me, and afterwards furnished me 
with the means of carrying it into execution. So far from regarding 
the author of such a suggestion as my friend, I considered it with 
justice to be a measure that stamped her as my bitterest enemy ; and 
even if the acquisition of an heir had been a source of as much plea- 
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sure to me as it had proved the reverse, I should not have felt my 
conscience burdened with any extraordinary weight of gratitude, 
since I had transferred to her father and herself the three thousand 
pounds of which I have previously made mention, and felt assured that 
even after paying all expenses connected with the purchase (how dread- 
ful a word for a land of liberty !) of the child, they must still retain an 
ample remuneration for their trouble ; indeed I had flattered myself, 
that as Mr. Wickham had no female relative residing with him, his 
daughter would probably voluntarily offer to take up her future abode 
at his house. Such an idea, however, had never entered Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s mind; she looked forward to an introduction to fashionable so- 
ciety through my means ; and although her general fawning softness 
of manner continued, it was mixed with an occasional ease and non- 
chalance of bearing, and with an assumption of protection and encou- 
ragement towards myself, which at length caught the attention of my 
husband, and excited his displeasure. “ You must teach your hired 
companion to know her place, Isabel,” said he to me one morning ; 
“ she was certainly unwearied in her attentions to you during your 
confinement, but I rewarded her exertions by many handsome presents, 
and I do not think it requisite that you should now pay the penalty of 
them by admitting her to a footing of perfect equality with yourself, 
Mrs. Charlton is not a woman of birth; and although her manners on 
lirst acquaintance are very plausible and insinuating, she is not in 
reality, as your own good taste must have informed you, a woman of 
education and refinement. I do not approve of her accompanying you 
so often into society, and still less do | approve the hostess-like air of 
welcome and urbanity which she puts on to the guests whom you re- 
ceive at home.” 

This conversation determined me to speak to Mrs. Charlton, and I 
took an opportunity of doing so; she was exceedingly indignant, re- 
proached me with ingratitude, and used several expressions towards 
me Which T should have resented most severely from any one else. 
The work of retribution was already beginning, when I, well born, 
highly educated, and the wife of a wealthy British earl, stood trem- 
bling beneath the upbraidings of my humble companion : but it was 
only beginning ; fatal and bitter was its termination. Truly does the 
Scripture say, “ Bread of deceit is sweet to a man, but his mouth shall 
afterwards be filled with gravel.” Full of fears at an allusion which 
Mrs. Charlton had made to the ruin that was in store for me if she 
betrayed my secret, | uttered somewhat of an apology to her, which 
she coldly and stitily accepted, and immediately left the room. We 
were engaged in company that day, and I saw little of her; the next 
morning she went out after breakfast. Hour after hour elapsed, and 
she did not return. I began to feel nervous, agitated, and feverish, 
imagining that her long absence was in some measure connected with 
our dispute of the preceding day. About an hour before dinner, a 
‘ootman came from Mrs. Neville’s house, with a verbal message that 
Mrs. Charlton had been with Mrs. Neville the whole of the day, and 
would not return till night. Oh! what horrors did that message 
cause me! Happily Lord Ellerton dined out that day. I do not 
think I could have counterteited tolerable composure in his presence. 
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I felt assured, and certainly circumstances seemed to warrant my con- 
clusion, that Mrs. Charlton was taking her revenge on me by inform- 
ing my brother and sister-in-law of the deception 1 had practised on 
my husband. From them I knew I could e xpect no mercy—in fact, 
i deserved none. I could not eat, | could not read—least of all, alas ! 
could I pray ; I could only walk up and down the room in a state of 
nervous irritation. So certain did I feel of the detection impending 
over me, that lL once even contemplated the idea of making my “ef 
mediate escape; but the thought of voluntarily rendering myself’ ; 
stranger to the husband w hom I loved beyond all the world, was 
agonising to me, and I resolved to stay and abide the worst. I made 
a singular discovery that evening ; the poet says, “ sad hours seem 
long ;” the remark is very true when the sadness is unconnected with 
fear, but extreme and well-founded apprehension causes the hours, 
which we believe are hurrying to our ruin, to fly with inexpressible 
speed. Six hours had eli apsed between the message brought by Mrs. 
Neville’s footman and the double knock which announced Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s return, and they had not seemed to me more than one. She 
entered the drawing-room with her usual specious, insinuating smile, 
which had lately become quite odious to me, but which now seemed 
for the moment to recover all its former fascination in my eyes, since 
it convinced me that she could not meditate immediate and active 
hostilities against me. [ inquired, with as much appearance of com- 
posure as I could assume, the cause of her long visit to my sister-in- 
law. The aaswer was so simple, that | wondered at the inquietude 
I had inflicted on myself. Mr. Neville was on the point of removing 
to another house; his wife, finding that some additional furniture 
— be necessary, lad availed herself of the economical e Xperience c 

’ Mrs. Charlton to direct her in the choice and purchase of carpets 
wit curtains ; and, after making use of her services for the whole of 
the morning, had conceived that she was in courtesy bound to invite 
her to remain to dinner. 

Thus fell to the ground all my imagined horrors of exposure and 
persecution, Justly is it said, ** The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth.” It was, however, more than a week before my nerves re- 
covered the shock of this dreadful evening, and during that time I 
trembled violently whenever I heard a knock at the door, and turned 
pale if I saw a letter delivered to my husband. 

Mrs. Charlton no longer soothed or consoled me ; she was evidently 
beginning to reciprocate the dislike which I entertained for her ; but 
I was not troubled longer than a fortnight with her company, for her 
father was suddenly attacked in a dangerous manner, and sent for his 
daughter to Sidmouth. In a few days she wrote to me to inform me 
of his death, and I was unfeeling enough to rejoice in the tidings. 
Mrs. Charlton had repeatedly informed me that her father, herself, 
and the nurse, were the only persons in possession of my secret, and 
having so few a number of witnesses against me, the removal of one 
seemed to give me an additional fee ling of security. | wrote to Mrs. 
Charlton, declining, in the kindest and most courteous terms, to re- 
ceive her again as an inmate. Her answer was full of reproaches and 
complaints : the three thousand pounds, she said, she had delivered to 
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her father’s care, but no account of it had been found among his papers ; 
he had died leaving a very slender provision to each of his children, 
and the evils of poverty were before her ; she concluded, however, by 
saying, that a lady who was proprietress of a boarding-school in the 
neighbourhood of Sidmouth, would be willing to receive her as a part- 
ner, if she could raise a sum which she named, and which was one 
of tolerably large amount, within the next three months. I exerted 
myself to complete for her the necessary sum before the allotted time, 
and by sacrificing several projected charities, by rigid economy in my 
personal expenses, and by the sale of some valuable antique trinkets 
that had belonged to my dear mother, I succeeded in satisfying her 
rapacity. 

I now enjoyed a little respite of ease. We went to Ashburn Park, 
and all our country neighbours poured in to admire the beauty and 
intelligence of the little viscount, now ten months old. ‘The venerable 
family domestics were loud in their expressions of delight, the grey- 
headed steward found a likeness for him in every ancestral face in 
the picture gallery, and the stately housekeeper said, that ‘ baby as 
he was, any one could tell, by his way of holding himself and looking 
about him, that he came of a noble stock.” 1 could not smile at their 
mistakes ; I could only envy the simplicity of these honest people, who 
were incapable of even imagining the depths of wickedness into which 
their mistress had plunged. Often an apparent trifle caused me to 
feel sensations of the most painful description. 

Lord Ellerton had a worthy and valued friend of the name of Per- 
cival; he passed some time with us this summer; he had always 
ranked among my greatest favourites, and I derived much pleasure from 
his society. One day we were speaking of the cruelties of the Inqui- 
sition. Lord Ellerton related some particulars of its tortures, which 
he had obtained from a Spanish gentleman. 

* ‘The Inquisitors are not cruel in all their punishments,” observed 
Percival ;” they have one of a peculiarly merciful nature: the criminal 
is kindly desired by one of their body to embrace a figure of the Vir- 
gin betore entering into any further disquisition ; he eagerly complies, 
doubtless thinking that the religious rite which he is called on to per- 
form is an honour and a privilege; the figure is a piece of artfully- 
contrived mechanism, and when he embraces her, she draws forth a 
poniard, and stabs him to the heart.” 

* Horrible !” said my husband; « I can imagine no death so excru- 
ciating ; he must feel that he is the victim of treachery ; and what 
agony of racks and screws can equal such a conviction 7—true, it is 
but for a moment ; but the moment in which we become sensible that 
we are duped, must concentrate in itself whole ages of suffering.”* 


* To be continued. 
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BY A POET." 

THE VALE OF CHAMOUNIX. 

Tue ascent of Montanvert became severe and difficult; the path, 
or rather the sheep-track, lay through whole groves of pines: some 
withered, some struck down in their strength, and writhing, as it 
were, under the fragments of rock which crushed them. Some barren, 
and blasted by lightnings, stretching out their arms, stood up, the pale 
anatomies of what they had been; and some lay, root and bark, on the 
ground, turned to a pale flinty colour, like the grey fragments of crags 
that lay scattered round them—a solemn and most impressive scene ! 
The storm, or avalanche, like the Angel of Death, had swept through 
them —the stronger lived, the weaker fell—such is human life ! 

At times | emerged from the pines, and I had glimpses of the vil- 
lage of Chamounix, lessening to a pack of cards carelessly scattered 
on a table; the vale narrowing, and the mountains gathering closer 
and darker round it. But LT looked no more—tor I reserved myselt 
for the greater impressions from the summit. 

[ passed one enormous rock, the size of a house, that had fallen 
from the head of Montanvert, and which, resting midway, hung there 
pausing. 1 looked upwards along the bare channel it had left, where 
once were groves of pines, all crushed down: and then [I measured 
the immense sweep of distance which lay between it and Chamounix. 
So little seems to stay it, that one feels, on some night of storm, it it 
sure to go—and then !/——My guide seemed to guess my thoughts — 
his remark was characteristic,—“ A piece of artiller y pointed right for 
Chamounix,” said he, * which Nature will dise harge at her own time. 

Of all our senses how that of the sight the most deceives us! In 
manhood, as in the first dawn of childhood, we only judge of dis- 
tance by experience. In the latter state, we think we can grasp the 

eolden ball on the church spire ; and in manhood we run over moun- 
tains, and triumph over them in thought, without the faintest idea of 
their real magnitude. I found myself half way on Montanvert, when 
I was nearly exhausted—and when, finally, I reached the height, I 
carefully restrained my eyes until I had recovered from my fatigue ; 
for all our faculties succumb and are de ‘stroyed on the slig htest sense 
of exhaustion. For myself, all the finer feelings of my nature are 
gone ; Lam restless, and sink into a de ‘pression of spirits ‘which those 
only can know who have experienced them. 

I rallied almost immediately ; for I stood on the Montanvert of 
which | had so often read ;—that beautiful oasis in the desert! that 
mountain valley of greenest mosses, and of loveliest flowers, thrown 
playfully by ete within the icy grasp of everlasting Winter. And 
there they stand, looking at eac h other, each meeting, and yet—like 
fecling and apathy—never allying themselves. You might say, why 
describe that which has been so often told? | answer, because it 
will be deseribed a thousand times more, for who receives the same 

' Continued from vol, xxi. p. 112, 


* John Edmund Reade, Esq., Author of ‘ Cain the Wanderer,” and “ Italy,” 
now in the press, 
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impressions ? And then, from me, you will have confessions also, for 
I write down every feeling. When, at last, I looked round me, wound 
up as I was for the spectacle, I was not disappointed. Phe flint) 
ridges of Montanvert towered close behind me—the long extend- 
ing ranges of the snow-capped Breven rose full in front—the un- 
seen depths of the gorge lying between us, whose bottom was Cha- 
mounix. I saw the Arve, in one far point, rolling through it like a 
snake, and I heard its many voices. The vale is a reservoir, where 
all the cataracts and water-courses of the hills meet together, and 
swell the stream into the furious river which it iss How impressive 
do the bold, awful sides of the Breven appear, as seen from the heights 
of Montanvert !—its brows wrinkled, as it were, and deep furrowed 
with dried water-courses and torrents, the mournful and prophetic 
memorials of past and future devastations. Close beside me, and on the 
right, was the Glacier de Bois, sweeping downwards from the Arguille 
de Dru, which rose at the entrance of the Mer de Glace, in pinnacles. 
I only paused on it, as it was dallying with the clouds, for a moment ; 
for my eye had caught the Mer de Glace, and there I was arrested 
from everything. Let no one attempt to describe the indescribable ; 
above all, let no one imagine they can form the faintest idea of what 
the Mer really és, until they have been on it; to look upon it is no- 
thing; for the eye is never to be trusted. Truly is it said, that our 
senses deceive us, and yet in them how confidently do we trust and 


judge! It was on the Mer de Glace, by the Jardin, that I received 


an impression of awful sublimity; an impression of power, and of 
might, and of majesty, to which words are like the winds which 
whistle round them; but what I saw, I may tell. I stood, then, in 
the very centre of a rough tumbling ocean, but an ocean of ice; 
everywhere rising and falling in mountain waves, each wave from 
twenty to thirty feet in height. They seemed in fluctuating motion, 
and yet all were still! And here rested the very climax of their 
sublimity. Some had half turned, “ and on their curl hung pausing,” 
—some were as if eddying round, to rise again in volume; but all 
was petrifaction—all was the motionless silence of death—and the 
pale livid blue openings in the rents and fissures of the ice confirmed 
the impression. 

What a cleft in the very heart of the world is Switzerland! Here, 
when the waters of the deluge rushed back again to their deeps,— 
here was made their wildest effort to free themselves; what awful 
and tremendous monuments have they left behind them of the warring 
elements which then shook the world from its foundations, and, per- 
haps, hurled it from its sphere. 

I was so absorbed in the idea which had seized me—in the immen- 
sity of the object which I beheld—that, for a time, the Col du Géant 
was unheeded ; and even Mont Blanc himself though the Vision’was 
before me. But my eyes, at length, arose from the whitened and the 
icy chaos in which I stood, and finally settled there; and with what 
feelings—with what a sensation of power and of adoration! When 
I first ascended, I thought it a pillar of strength, now I felt it a foot- 
stool for humbleness : so fickle are our impressions when we are in the 
hands of maternal Nature! The winds must have been high on its 
summits; for I saw a tempest, or rather a whirlwind, eddying midway 
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round: the snows, heaved upwards, were thrown over it like the smoke 
of a voleano; now darkening and now lightening its peaks; and all 
this work of noise, of whirlwind, and of devastation, moved before me, 
in the immense distance, as silently as a dream. 

Nothing could be more awful or imposing than this appearance 
which the Blanc made while folding, as it were, his mantle round 
him. Well might such sights have created idolatry among the earlier 
sons of the earth. Man is, naturally, idolatrous: to excite intensest 
devotion, he must have some visible type before him of the Invisible ; 
something embodied to turn—to cling to; this the Catholics well 
know and feel ; for this, were the stars and the rising and the setting 
Sun given to us, to recal to us more immediately Him who made 
them; but it is before the mountains that man renews all his innate 
though forgotten impressions. 


To throw the more prominent features of landscape before the eye 
by a few bold strokes of the pen or pencil is easy, but how describe 
objects which hold nothing in common with the lower world? How 
impress the mind of the hearer with the fee ling of awe and of won- 
der which are inspired by those immense masses of ice, girded in and 
over- -crested by rocky pyramids still more enormous ? by the contrast 
of the snow’s dazzling whiteness with their sombre colours—by the 
purity of the air, and the clearness of the sunlight, which makes every 
object to stand out to the eye—by the profound silence of the soli- 
tude, broken perhaps, at intervals, by the distant reverberations of 
falling granite or avalanches—and even by the very barrenness of 
the rocks themselves, which support nor animal, nor tree, nor verdure. 
I stood looking on this scene of savage desolation until I felt almost 
startled, as I recalled the green and lovely field which lay but a few 
hours’ walk behind: I almost thought [ was forgotten by Ni ature in a 
chaos where she had never smiled ;—that I was “ the last man’ ’ looking 
on the skeleton of a world. 
** Tlow its hills 

Roughly swell upwards like enormous waves 

In fluctuation fixed ; through which earth’s ribs, 

Bared to the skeleton, protending, show 

The wounds time has not healed. Yet was it once 

How beautiful! the abode of happiness, 

Though now so changed ; it pictures what has been 

In silence which is eloquence : even thus 

The waves rolled over her, and swept all life 

Before them, making of her moulded form 

A wreck ; and when their rage was spent, they sunk 

Between the hollows, rudely severing 

Her limbs, and girding them with waters ; leaving 

Those hills above, like shattered monuments, 

To tell the desolation they had made !” 

Cain THE WaANDeRER. * 


Yet this was said too hastily; for before my eyes was a rock, 
whose tabular summit rose like an island among the sea of snows. 
The frosts, which cover all else, seem scarcely to linger there ; it is 
crowned with a verdure of delicious green, and with the prettiest 
Alpine flowers; from hence the Savoyards have called it Le Jardin ; 


* Revised edition in the bands of Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
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indeed it has the exact form; and the glacier has fenced it round 
with enclosing walls—and there it rises, like some bright remem- 
brance, smiling amidst the frosts of old age. 

How delighted I was that I had descended on the Mer de Glace ! 
for when first standing on Montanvert, I felt little inclined, partially 
from fatigue, partially, perhaps, from the effect of the air. I have 
said how impossible it is to judge of its wonders at a distance—the 
eye, as ever, deceives us; and as we look down, its inequalities appear 
but like the undulating ridges of the waves after a storm. Descend 
into it, and how wonderfully the scene is changed! those waves are 
magnified into hills, and the hollows between them into valleys. 
How astonished was I when I found myself standing amidst a sea of 
petrified waves—icy and motionless !—when I found myself sunk and 
buried among them; when I looked along them, rising everywhere 
around me like a tumbling ridge of hills, half hiding from me_ the 
rocky and precipitous shores around them ! ¢hen, astonishment indeed 
absorbed every other faculty. 

I stood, and observed everywhere the beautiful accidents of nature 

—how thickly they gathered around me! I saw profound chinks, 
vast caverns, and little narrow lakes of palest blue water, enclosed 
among crystal or azure walls ; rivulets of sparkling green, rolling along 
icy canals, and precipitating themselves (mocking the greater streams 
of earth) in abysses below. I drank a little from my hand; it was 
indeed “ clear—but oh, how cold!” 

I felt overstrained, and I reposed on what I saw around me. I 
was standing by the shore of the Mer de Glace, which was covered 
with heaps of debris lying under precipitous rocks, which rocks again 
were but the bases of the Aiguilles above them; they forming the 
footstool to Mont Blanc. As 1 stood, I placed one hand on the ice of 
ages; the other, on the flowers of yesterday! I plucked one of them, 
for L felt how much they resembled ourselves—they were blooming ; 
while round them gigantic pines were lying in every state of ruin and 
decay ; like empires, they had their centuries, and were gone, as these 
will have their hours. Nature is here one eternal metamorphosis. 
One sees the efforts of all times and of all seasons met together. 
The snows and the frost of Lapland, the flowery vegetation, and 
the brightest suns of Italy—mosses and ice—waters frozen into 
glaciers, forming glorious rainbow-arches of rivers, which one 
afterwards beholds bounding like youth exultingly along happier 
plains, and * rejoicing to run their course.” The harshness of winter 
-——the softness of summer—the glowing hues of autumn—all are 
manifested here! One looks down, with an expanding heart, 
on avery paradise of a hundred leagues of plains covered with spire- 
crowned villages, and with joyous vintages—one turns round, chilled 
and shuddering, to twenty thousand feet of ice, which form their 
line of horizon. I left the beaten track, and struck up immediately 
against the side of the mountains, in a part where 1 think few or 
none might have been before me. 1 clambered incessantly for 
one hour up a ridge nearly inaccessible, [ should think, to any, 
excepting to him whose head turns not on the edge of precipices. 
I threw myself at last ona sort of platform, under a lofty aiguille, 
which I know not by name; but, what a moment to me was that 
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when I saw what my vision had gained by the ascent! I was there, 
like Marius, among the ruins of nature—or rather, | seemed to look 
upon the world ere the Almighty had called it into order. [| stood 
above all: around me was a broken sea of mountains, and the clouds 
were breaking around their highest tops. ‘The glorious sun was 
above, and the voices of the thousand torrents were heard below, 
breaking the almighty silence! What a thrill of exultation, of joy, 
of wonde r, of love, and of gratitude, ran through me! I looked 
along it all with a sidelong glanc e, and half reclining myself—( you 
know not the pleasure of this, but Coleridge knew it well, and he 
has described it)—thought I really was looking on another world. = I 
felt alone as the Arab in his desert, on a spot “perhaps untrodden by 
the foot of man; and this very sense of freedom, this inner conscious- 
ness, was, perhaps, half the joy, for, when unawed and unchilled by 
the presence of men with whom one has not one feeling in common, 
how the inmost soul unfolds itself! 

I sprang up and caught firm hold of one solitary pine, which over- 
hung a dizzy precipice. One arm of it was hanging broken over a 
depth which I would not have hung over for all beneath the sun, and 
yet there was a butterfly sporting! | trusted to its trunk, and I 
swung myself forward. 

I saw mountains behind, around, and beneath me: fronting me, 
across the abyss, where lay the Vale of Chamounix, rose the range of 
the Breven, and a host of mountains; close at my right, across the 
Mer de Glace, were the red pinnacles of the Dru; and behind me, the 
Blane in his clouds. A sea of clouds also, beneath me, was silently 
opening, and disclosing lovely spots of landscape, and then softly veil- 
ing them over, as the breeze fitfully entered into the ve ‘il of silvery 
mist, and shook its dewy folds. Then suddenly, and, as it were, in the 
midst of the sky, a bald craggy peak, like a spear, would reveal itself, 
apparently bi ised on nothingness, and then become filmy and dim, and 

vanish away: all was motion —all was life—all was progression (which 
is life) even here. ‘The Winds were abroad, and the birds of prey flew 
screaming past me—the Waters were calling each other, and flowers 
were bursting into life. Over this face of chaos, Life and Desth 
were met —production and devastation—beauty and decay All 
the energies and powers of Nature were here in their first stre ‘ngth ; 
all warring on each other, and living on devastation: the life of each 
was the other's death; and that death, or change, was the cause of 
renewed and beautified existence! And here I stood above it all; 
my only visible companions were the Col du Géant and Mont Blane ; 
and nothing to interrupt the feeling which was opened between me 
and the pervading Infinite! The feelings I then gave full way to, 
have half atoned for an age of past or future crime. 

I was recalled to myself by a greater chilliness of the air—I looked 
on the mountains—they were all hidden. No longer motionless, the 
clouds were rolling by me in enormous volumes, dark or lurid ; 
all was sad and savage—desolate and repelling. The wind made 
the most extraordinary sounds among the caverns and peaks ; 
and big drops of rain began to fall. The spirit in me was gone; the 
depression I was in was profound. Had it not been so, how should 
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I have been excited—for the clouds were rolling beneath me like bil- 
lows of a stormy ocean! No pen nor pencil ever pictured the wild- 
ness of their forms: suddenly the lightning flashed, and the thunder 
bellowed from beneath, reverberating through ten thousand echoes, 
such thunder as I never heard before. But half dead with over- 
strained excitement, 1 thought only of rest and my excessive ex- 
haustion. The rain fell in torrents; I was drenched in a moment, and 
the wind almost hurled me from the sheep-paths, while struggling 
downwards ; my umbrella was broken, and my baton was lost. What 
changeable creatures we are, and how much on the slightest acci- 
dents depend our noblest thoughts and actions! Some hours since, 
I had lived, feeling and embodying some of the finest impulses which 
man can know; full of ennobling sentiments, breathing the most re- 
fined humanity; feeling the general blessing of existence—a part, 
and the most ethereal part, of the majesty, the power, and the great- 
ness round me. 


What a host of feelings and imaginations are crowding on my me- 
mory as I write! At one o’clock in the morning Victor Simon stood b) 
my bed-side, to summon me to fulfil my promise of ascending the Breven 
for the sunrise—I was in such a delicious dream too !—and then I so 
hate being waked early ;—but at one o'clock in the morning! I hesi- 
tated a moment, but a more powerful impulse even than inveterate 
habit prevailed, and in ten minutes I was mounted, and on my way to 
the Breven. If we could more often walk at night, what different crea- 
tures we should be! How it throws man back upon himself! How, 
more than all the books on earth, it teaches him the yrw6e ceavrov— 
his senses no longer deceive him: Darkness, like a palpable thing, pri- 
sons him in-—the only objects on which he can look, are the stars and 
moon, and they do not flatter him. However puffed up he may be, 
he can extract no flattery from them ; they inspire but two senti- 
ments, as they have done for ever—éheir infinity and Ais nothingness. 
The dullest eye can guess at their eternity: and the most apathetic, 
that they speak of something beyond himself. My eyes were fixed 
constantly on them, as, cold and high, they twinkled in a sky of ebon 
blackness. ‘The only sounds which broke on a silence which else had 
been too startling, was the continual falling of stones down the 
Breven’s sides, and the roar of rushing torrents. 

Light was beginning to skirt upon the darkness when we reached 
a miserable chalet, The man—a greater picture of emaciation and 
wretchedness I have scarcely seen—had just lighted a few sticks, 
which threw a red glare over his gaunt and wasted features, and 
showed the sort of pallet from which he had just risen. It was open, 
through crevices in the roof above, and from those in the walls 
round, to every wind of heaven and to every shower of rain. He 
seemed to have become, at last, as insensible as the elements them- 
selves ; for on our appearance, or our departure, to the questions we 
asked him, or the money we gave him—(that sole argument which 
reaches the heart of a Swiss, if anything can,) he appeared insensible, 
and showed neither surprise nor gratification. His bread, made once 


in six months, I saw him break with a heavy stone—it was indeed one 
I put a piece of it in some hot 


black stone knocked against another. 
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milk, but it scarcely yielded, and was most unpalatable. This man 
was a proof that a human being, living apart from his kind, subsisting 
on wretched diet, and exposed to every vicissitude of weather, may 
become at last as impassive as the very elements of which he is 
the butt. The hut was close to the Cheminée, the end of my route. 
[ despatched the guide to warn me of the first breakings of dawn, and 
wrapping myself up in my boat-cloak, I lay down by the fire. 

At five o'clock in the morning I was sitting on the Cross of Chemi- 
née, alone in the great theatre of Nature, watching with a more in- 
tense curiosity than ever I watched as a youth the rising curtain of 
the theatre of Art, when the light of day should be kindled, and 
when the sun, like the harp of Memnon, should awaken the almighty 
harmonies of the unfolding world of creation! How patiently I sat !— 
now watching the stars, each moment growing softer, and swimming 
in a warmer ether; now watching the awful-looking pines above me 
develope their black edges against the sky, and now looking over the 
precipice’s brink, and endeavouring to fathom the de ‘pths beneath ;— 
but all was cold biue mist, wreathing palely in eddies, as currents of 
air, unfelt by me, drifted through them. But the grey light each 
moment mingled more with the darkness, and m: ide it palpable. 
My eyes were fixed on the east, while I thought of the blessings 
which the sun was each moment conferring. I have ever, from 
a boy, reverenced the worship of the Persian and the earlier Chal- 
dean—the religion of Nature herself. Men bow down before 
images of mi: irtyrs, and cross themselves before the gaudy sple ndours 
of the Roman Catholic altars; and yet here is the immediate 
type of the Mihen—she fountain—the very source of all life and 
health !—the life of the earth—its very heart and soul!—which, if 
gone, would crumble instantly to atoms. I thought of the high 
prophet Milton-—the real poet is always a prophet, for how prophetic 
is Nature! It is she who makes him so; she teaches him; her future 
is read in the past. It is from her that all his chief inspirations are 
drawn. In that most sublime of all passages—that language which 
an angel could almost use if addressing his Maker —well does he say 
of light, from his full impression of its purity, “ May I express thee, 
ueblanel | ?” but wherefore not recal now, as I did then, the whole of 
that transcendent passage ? 

** Hail, holy light! offspring of Heaven, first-born, 
Or of the Eternal, co-eternal named, 
May I express thee, unblamed? since God és light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity —dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence uncreate ! 
Or hear’st thou, rather, pure ethereal stream! 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? 

Before the sun, 

Before the heavens, thou wert: and, at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters, dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite !” 


Such were Milton’s ideas, clothed in a language which rolls along 


like a mighty river, and with the pomp, and with the sound and mag- 
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nificence of an organ peal! Such were my thoughts—to write them 
is only to recal them—when the sun rose above the edge of the moun- 
tains. The first coup d'wil was all: I could not look at his intolerable 
splendour a second of time; not dim and pale, as seen through the 
mists of the vales, he arrested the empyrean at once. The light of 
the very clouds round him was aching; the eastern side of Breven 
seemed in one blaze of fire—literally this was so. 1 looked backward, 
and, sheltered by the mountain's enormous height, the world beneath 
lay in shadow. I stood, as it were, on the isthmus of the two eter- 
nities—between the Day and the Night—contending for mastery. I 
turned from the east, and I hastened towards the highest point of the 
Breven, hanging over the gorge, and full in front of the whole range 
of the Alps. I think that, at this moment, I saw one of the most 
awful appearances which a man could look upon. Immediately 
while the sun was rising in the east, the lengthening gigantic shadow 
of the mountain was reflected, darkening, on the ocean of mist, which 
hid the nether world. It was, indeed, a wonderful thing to behold! 
I felt as if I were looking on the visible shadow of the Creator's pre- 
sence, when the risen sun had first felé his command, “ Let there be 
light”—and obeyed it! The sea of clouds below lay no longer mo- 
tionless, but were rapidly rising and eddying round. Some agitat- 
ing influence had reached them, and they were heaving up from their 
depths in enormous waves: and gloriously bright or shadowy, as the 
rays of the sun fell on them. Glorious hues, indeed—with what a 
sweeping pomp they rolled along! Had all the eastern kings of old 
passed by, clad, too, “ in barbaric pearl and gold,” how poor had their 
procession seemed !—yet all was in silence—all as noiseless as a dream! 
But no language—no expressions can convey the impression of 
awe, and yet the thrill of delight which I felt, when suddenly 1 saw in 
the horizon opposite to me, and, as | knew, across the ravine where lay 
the invisible Vale of Chamounix, the mists darken, and assume a palpa- 
ble form, until, rolling off from either side, the Aiguille du Midi rose 
silently its giant form upon the air. The contrast between the airy 
drapery of cloud hovering round, and the grey and everlasting py- 
ramid, made it appear—all palpable and massive as it was—like a thing 
unreal; while the mass of clouds, which rolled round its foundations, 
made it look as might have looked, the first pillar of the world 
when based by the Creator upon nothingness. 
_ [gazed on it in breathless wonder, and scarcely daring to move, 
from the fear lest anything should escape me. Immediately confront- 
ing me, and in a moment more, the whole range of the pinnacles of 
the Alps, the glaciers dazzling the eyes, and Mont Blane, arose before 
me, based upon the clouds! I was all eye—remembrance or asso- 
ciation there was none; it seemed like some wonderful appearance— 
unreal ; but I felt it was real, and this made the impression so awful. 
here, swelled up before me, based on nothingness, an endless range of 
snowy mountains, thunder-splitten pinnacles of every form and fancy, 
and glaciers, like robes of ermine. floating down from the shoulders of 
these mountain kings. Nature's own temple, whose foundations were 
the world ; whose pinnacles were the Aiguilles—whose organs were the 
waters —and whose unapproachable spires were the triple-headed sum- 
mits of Mont Blanc! And here was I alone before this marvel of mar- 
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vels !—men talk of St. Peter's, and justly ; for there is the reunion of all 
that man can do, and sublime it is: but ere is the work of his Maker. 

The eye receives, ata glance, the six glaciers which pour them- 
selves into the Vale of Chamounix, and the inaccessible peaks among 
which they have their birth. The Mont Blane rises above them all, 
the crowning pyramid, which ever appears more grand and majestic, 
as one surveys him from an elevated position. One sees all those 
immense masses of snow and ice, which, despite of their great dis- 
tance, dazzle the eye, those silent glaciers which, detac hing them- 
selves like so many solid rivers, glide between whole forests of black 
pines in twisted folds, and pour themselves away at the bottom of the 

valley ; and then how deliciously, turning from them, the eye 
reposes on the deep green of the woods, the ‘de licious softness of the 
valleys ! 

I stood, and looked ¢xfo and upon all the wonders and the secrets 
of the Alps. I traced the glaciers, those motionless monuments of 
hanging rivers, up to their very summits; and the water-courses, and 
the torrents in which they ended. I saw what storm, or earthquake, 
or volcano, had done round its sides; and I saw how it still stood, for- 
tified only by its shattered ruins gathering round it; and, unlike the 
works of men, commencing of themselves fresh foundations. The 
Ocean of Mist opened below, and then only I reposed on the beautiful 
—the forests of pines were like dark shadows on the mountain's 
sides—spots of living green, now vanishing, now reappearing. — | 
raised my eyes once more, and I looked towards the Alpine range. 
The sun was resting on the glaciers, on ruins of arches, pilasters, 

cornices, and pyri omida, a very mockery of earthly ruins! 

The white clouds were sometimes rolling between the glaciers, and 
round the sides of the Aiguilles, and sometimes breaking over them, 
and deluging their sides in masses of foamy light. The whole at- 
mosphere of clouds, disturbed and broken, resembled a silent ocean 
in its fluctuation, heaving its enormous waves over the craggy sum- 
mits of the opposing mountains: no hand of artist or poet could 
express the scene: the sublimity of the sight, the soundlessness of the 
motion—it was a thing to see, not tell. Such an appearance one might 
picture on Mount Sinai, when on the hill alone was that communion 
between the law-receiver and his Creator; and what added to all 
this, was the unbroken silence. There was no sound—nothing 
moving. It seemed as if Hr was lifting up his veils of mystery, as 
if He had unfolded the curtain from on high, and pointed to his own 
works. Behold, atom of an hour, the pillars of the foundations of 
the world—the portals of those waters that let out the ‘ fountains of 
the great deep. Behold here, on the wall of nature, the visible 
handwriting of the Infinite; and yet all these shall pass away. 
And they are, each moment, changing and dissolving ; § stars, at length, 
their c ycles ended, pass away ; and these in their turn shall “ leave 
not a wreck behind.” 

The impression on me, long and full, was made. The lesson was 
taught; to be, during my little breathing time here, unforgotten. 1 
turned away, and began to descend, lest, on such a spot, any unworthy 
feeling should make me, sublimated as I was, remember my mortality. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE BRIDGE OF NOTRE DAME.’ 


«A little while before this time a son had killed his mother upon the said bridge, 
and much people said, that this most wicked deed was the cause of all this ruin.’ — 
Annals of Aquitaine. 


Chapter 111.—The Vigil. 


Goprrey proceeded slowly along the bridge, in order not to awaken 
any attention in the few passengers upon it, and had advanced nearly 
half way in his little journey, when he was violently startled from 
his ruminations by a loud crash, that seemed to proceed from beneath 
the bridge, and which was followed by the splash of the detached 
stones falling into the river. Several persons on the bridge ran to 
the spot, just above the arch from which the noise proceeded ; but 
the night was, at this moment, too dark to permit them to distinguish, 
and they returned quietly on their way. Godfrey, in the mean time, 
had entered the house unperceived. 

“If all end well,” said he, as he opened the door of the dreary 
and deserted house, which was henceforward to be his home—* if all 
end well to-night, how gaily shall we pass the féte to-morrow—if 
not-—" 

A deep sigh, which rose to his lips in despite of him, prevented his 
finishing his phrase, and made him feel ashamed of his weakness. 
Checking his thoughts, he mounted lightly the staircase to the great 
chamber, in order to ascertain if all was in the order he had left it. 
Everything was there in the same position, and he felt something 
like satisfaction in making the observation, as though he had expected 
to find a difference. He then proceeded to examine his arms—a keen 
double-edged sword, which had belonged to his father, a light Scottish 
axe, anda bright Italian dagger. Thus armed, and veiling his light to 
prevent its being observed through the windows, he judged it prudent 
to revisit every part of the house, and examine carefully the fasten- 
ings. All this performed to his satisfaction, he returned to his 
chamber, shut the door, let down the great dusty curtain which hung 
over the window, placed his lamp in the chimney, and then sat down 
in the great heavy arm-chair, to enliven his spirits with a cup of ex- 
cellent wine. 

Despite the good wine, and despite all the mighty efforts which he 
made, he found it impossible to detach his thoughts from the hideous 
history connected with this house, and the chamber in which he was 
sitting. He figured to himself the hardened murderer recklessly 
searching in the iron chest for her wealth, while his wretched victim 
breathed forth her dying groan at his feet ; and raising his eyes to the 
opposite side of the chamber, he beheld that very chest standing in 
the obscurity, a terrible witness of the truth of the past. ‘This object 
affected him strongly, and he almost felt inclined to quit this chamber, 
and choose another; but, independent of the consideration that there 
was no other bed in the house, shame overpowered his momentary 
terror, and he resolved to remain where he was. 

| Another cup of wine, and his spirit felt a little more cheered. As 
the curfew had rung some time, and all seemed quiet in the street, he 
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had determined to go to bed, when the great clock on the bridge 
struck ten. “ If,” said he to himself in anxious rumination, “ if my 
enemies be beings of the other world, it is the midnight hour, they 

say, which I have to fear. Against them, mortal arms will be of no 
avail—hope in Heaven must be my only preparation to meet them. 
If, on the other hand, those who attack me be human, why, then, my 
human arms shall serve me well, and I will not put them from me, 
even in my sleep.” 

He arose to examine the bed, and shake off the dust which covered 
it; in his progress, another object caught his eye, and brought a 
painful oppression to his breast—a long black stain cov ered the wooden 
floor, near the iron chest, and ran from thence towards the window. 
He would not demand of himself what had originally been the cha- 
racter of this stain; it was enough of horror for him that it was 
there. 

His thoughts recurred to Robert de Leglie—to his father Richard 
—to all of that abominable race, who seemed born for the commission 
of crime—and the infant son whom the parricide had abandoned. 
Godfrey thought that if he could counsel that son, he would tell him 
to die; or, if he needed courage for that. at least to deny his father, 
his family, his name, and abandon his country for ever. Such a name 
is too heavy with blood for an innocent name to bear. 

Eleven o’clock ! It struck loudly from the clock of the bridge, and 
Godfrey felt as if he heard the voice of a friend. The streets were 
still as death—no sound but one, the tramp of the night guard going 
its usual round. ‘That ceased, and Godtrey began to feel “the strange 
influence of the approach of the midny; cht hour, and, to lessen its 
power, advanced to the window, and looked out upon the river. The 
night was clear; but the moon being at the full, it was only just 
rising, so that he saw the surrounding objects with difficulty, and in- 
distinctly. Still he could discover a dark body upon the river at some 
distance—a fisherman perhaps benighted, and lying there till the 
inorning, or a wood-raft at anchor. No—the body was In motion, and 
was evidently advancing towards the bridge ; and now it came nearer 
and nearer, till he could distinguish a boat, with a single rower, 
directing its course towards the bridge. 

The circumstance was nothing in itself—the river-craft were pass- 
ing at all hours, from night till morning—there was nothing then 
extraordinary that a boat should pass the bridge at a hour; but 
Godirey thought it extraordinary that he should think « * Robert de 
Leglie at that moment, and call to mind that fifteen years before he 
had also approached in a boat, on that fatal night when—— 

He rallied himself—tried to laugh at his dismal ideas, and continued 
to watch the advance of the boat. ‘The rower was straining hard, as 
if he had far to go ere daybreak, and ever and anon looking anxiously 
round, as if for some friendly sound or sight to encourage him. At 
length he neared the bridge, and finally disappeared under the arches. 

At that moment—in the very instant when the boat entirely vanished 
from the sight of Godfre y—there arose, as if from the very ‘bed of the 
river, a shriek so loud, so agonising, that Godirey’s hair rose on his 
forehead, and a cold sweat covered his temples. He listened—it was 
not repeated, and a silence of death reigned all around him. What 
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had become of the stranger ?—had his little boat been drawn into one 
of the eddies formed by the decay of the bridge, and was his the 


shriek he had heard? His generous sympathy with the sufferings of 


others overcame every other feeling: he opened the door of his 
chamber, traversed the corridor, and entering a room in front, looked 
out cautiously into the street. There everything was so still, the sen- 
tinel was so tranquil at his post, that Godfrey began to believe his senses 
were traitors, and to accuse himself of a cowardice he did not feel. He 
returned half ashamed to his chamber. “ I will face this midnight hour,” 
said he to himself; “I will meet it thus, on foot, prepared for the 
worst—I will not retire to sleep till it shall be fairly past: the half 
hour has just struck—soon, then, the midnight hour will strike also.” 
He went on, not speaking but thinking, thus: “ It might be imagina- 
tion, that shriek—but suppose it was real !—did not the servant hear 
the terrible shriek of death at the instant of the assassination of her 
mistress ?—that gory stream !—those gaping wounds !—that mangled 
breast !—the breast which had nourished the murderer.” He grew 
sick of these images, and tried to banish them, but in one shape or 
other they constantly recurred to his imagination. “ Luke Breville— 
what could the poor wretch have witnessed in this chamber of force to 
turn his brain ?—might not his delirium also be the effect of his fear ? 
—am I not brave and resolute,—willing to face death rather than 
misery ?—and have not my ears tingled and my flesh quivered at the 
sounds I have heard to night? How easy, then, to madden from 
bare apprehension, in a mind not strongly armed against the danger !" 

He continued to ruminate, and tried hard to fix his ideas upon the 
future, should this night pass over well for him ; but, strange as it may 
seem, his mind could not admit this idea, or admitting, could not re- 
tain it: it was ever chased by something terrible—he felt as if he 
could not hope—when he attempted to contemplate the future, a mist 
rose before it, and shut it out from his view. Suddenly, as it appeared 
to him, the clock struck the quarters. He shuddered. In spite of 
himself, a cold horror ran through his whole frame—he threw himself 
back in his chair, shrouded his head and his face in his houppelande, 
and thus awaited the last stroke of the bell that should announce the 
terrible hour. 

It struck. He did not yet uncover his face. ‘ What forms will 
meet my gaze,” thought he, “ when I look up?—the murdered or 
the murderer ?—the fiends, punishers of crime, or the condemned 
enduring their tortures? Holy St. Crispin! this is the day of thy 
triumph, aid me, I beseech thee—befriend me in this drear extremity 
—let not my earnest hope be vain !” 

He threw off the covering from his head, and looked around. 
Nothing—all was as he had seen it a few moments before. He listened 
—immovable stillness—not a breath beyond his own : his eyes pierced 
every corner of the room, every angle of the gloomy chamber—abso- 
lute void: his heart beat quicker, and he smiled. 

Ms Blessed be the Mother of God—thanks to good St. Crispin,” he 
cried aloud, “ the midnight hour is come, and brought, by their mercy, 
only calm and peace in its bosom.” 

He sat thus for half an hour, calm, tranquil, and re-assured as to 
the events of the night. Soon he felt an inclination to sleep, and, 
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satisfied as to his safety, he resolved to indulge it. He threw him- 
self upon the bed, covered himself with his houppelande, placed his 
sword by his side, took his good battle-axe in one hand, and his 
dagger in the other, commended himself to Heaven, and, wearied out 
by the excess of his emotions, soon fell into a sound and quiet sleep. 

When he awoke, it was suddenly, as if startled out of his slumber. 
It had been broken by a tremendous noise, a repetition, but much 
louder, of that which he had heard on entering the house—it was the 
cracking of the bridge, the disunion of the pillars, and the noise of 
the dissevered mass rolling into the river. Without moving his posi- 
tion, he looked around him, and his eyes fixed vaguely upon the door. 
He thought he saw it move. He said to himself, * 1 am still sleeping, 
and I dream.” He shut his eyes, opened them, and looked again ; 
the door was slowly opening, and after a moment's pause gave en- 
trance to a tall and muffled figure, who, with a stealthy and mischief- 
meaning step, advanced towards the table near the chimney  God- 
frey shuddered—but his firmness returned on his remarkiu. z, by the 
care the intruder took to tread softly, that it was no visitant from the 
other world he had to deal with, but a denizen of this, with whom he 
could and would grapple in terrible but equal encounter. He was 
about to spring from the bed and face the enemy, when a second 
reflection told him it would be better for a few minutes to watch 
the intruder, and seek to divine his intentions. Grasping his arms, 
and placing himself in such a position as would permit him to rise 
in amoment, he continued to watch the stranger. 

The intruder carried a covered light, and appeared surprised to find 
one already burning; he gazed all around the chamber with a steady 
scrutinising look, till his eye rested on the bed; he made a step 
forward, as if to approach it; then, as though some sudden thought 
had struck him, as hastily recoiled. He seemed to struggle with 
himself, and to sink under a defeat, for he feél into, rather than sat 
cown in the great arm-chair, which was near the table, and appeared 
to muse for some minutes. At length he rose, and, as if with a sudden 
impulse, hastily approached the bed, and Godfrey could distinguish the 
long blade of a dagger glittering in his hand. 

The archer did not waste time in guessing the intentions of his 
visiter, nor yet allow him enough to act. He sprang from the bed 
so rapidly, and with such force dashed against the ruffiian, who did 
not expect the attack, that to hurl him to the ground, to wrench the 
dagger from his hand, press his knee upon his breast, and tightly 
grasp his throat, was the work of a single minute. 

“IT yield—I yield !—mercy—mercy !” stammered the strangled 
ruffian ; “spare me. I pray you by your father’s soul—I pray you, 
by your mother’s breast, do not take my life.” 

Godfrey was alone—the stranger was a tall and powerful man, who 
had only been conquered by surprise. He knew that the safest plan 
would be to bury his dagger in his throat, but he shrunk from the 
thought of shedding blood, when perhaps it might not be necessary. 
In the struggle they had receded from the bed, and the stranger was 
lying at the foot of the iron chest, and covering with his body the 
long dark stain which ran beneath it ; his frame shuddered convul- 
sively. The position suggested an idea to Godfrey. 
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« Blood,” said he, “has already been shed in this chamber—the 
blood of a mother by her son. My hand shall not have fellowship 
with his, even though in my own defence. Swear to me, then, that 
you will make no farther attack upon my life, and that you will go 
quietly hence on the instant—swear to me this, by the blood spilt 
here, and by your mother’s soul, and I will let you go.’ 

“1 swear!” said the ruflian. 

Godfrey released and assisted him to rise, still, however, keeping 
firm hold of the two daggers, one of which he concealed in his bosom ; 
the stranger seemed stupified and confounded by his fall, and did not 
immediately recover himself. He threw a haggard look on the spot 
where he had lain, and retired from it with a shudder of disgust. An 
instant afterwards he had recovered all his energy, for, before his anta- 
sonist could be aware of his intention he had sprung past him, and 
made himself master of the sword which had fallen trom the bed 
when Godfrey leaped trom it. Nothing dismayed, though greatly in- 
dignant at the treac hery of this man, ‘which awakened all that was 
terrible in his nature, Godtrey prepared for a second combat by firmly 
urasping his battle-axe, which had escaped the other's observation. 


The two enemies stood opposite to each other, watching with eyes of 


lynx the slightest movement which might indicate a purpose of attack. 
After a brief’ examination of some moments, the stranger lowered his 
sword, 

“If L were disposed to forget my oath, Damoiseau,” said he con- 
temptuously, “the chance would be somewhat against you; for a 
sword in my hand is not matched by a battle-axe in yours. I should 
strike ere you could approach me; and, in truth, ‘Messire, you de- 
serve little better at my hands for your want of hospitality, and the 
cruel reception you have given me. A traveller, bound to a distant 
part of France, Larrived here too late this evening to find shelter 
where it is usual to seek it, and thought that for one night this unin- 
habited house might afford it.” 

“Is it usual to ask hospiti lity with a dagger in the hand?” de- 
manded Godfrey; * it is cert: tinly not the way to obtain it, and you 
have only rece ‘ived that which you sought to give; but I do not wish 
lo argue with you, or to know any more, e ‘ither of your person or the 
real motives of your visit. You have sworn to leave this house—de ‘part 
then in peace, and leave me to myself. i do not wish to pass the re- 
mainder of this night in your company.’ 

“ I have sworn to respect your fair safety, young sir, and I shall do 

, as T have promised ; but leave this house ?—no, not till I have 
ots te the purpose for which I came; for, since you have had wit 
enough to divine me, and [fear you not enough to lie to you, 1 will 


acknowledge that | had a motive in coming hither, inde pendent of 


secking hospitality ; ; therefore, till my purpose in this house be accom- 
plished, neither you nor [ shall quit it—me, not without the object 
of my search—you, because Twill not give you time to inform the 
caretul provost that a robber, as you will call me, lies Concealed in the 
haunted house of the bridge. IL have little time to lose, theretore I 
shall immediately begin my search, and if vou wom to escape 
while I am so occupied, your blood be upon your head.” 


* To be continued, 
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INTELLECTUAL LONGEVITY. 
CRABBE, COWPER, SCOTT, GIBBON, &c. 


Mr. Murray has judged wisely, and humane ly too, in publishing the 
« Life of Crabbe, by his Son,” ina separate volume, apart from his 
works. ‘This will gratify many a poor student * in life’s low vale re- 
mote,” who may have been touched by the early and the melanc holy 
part of the history of the Poet of the Poor, and who can now learn the 
means of his success; and it will find its way into the dwellings of 
many humble possessors of the former editions of the poems. ‘The 
fine spirit of humanity breathed throughout the memoir—its graphic 
pictures of natural, hearty rustic life and village manners,—must ren- 
der it a favourite everywhere, even inde pendently of its connexion 
with Crabbe. ‘The lives of Milton, Dryden, Pope, and others, delight 
us only from their relation to the hero as a man of letters. The 
episode of Stella and Vanessa,—that fatal domestic tragedy,—has im- 
parted a deeper and more universal interest to the biography of Swift. 
But on the lives of Crabbe and Cowper we seem to repose securely, as 
on a resting-place for the aflections ; we see English society and Leng- 
lish feeling developed with all the truth of unsophisticated nature ; 
aud we learn not only how fine spirits are attuned to fine issues, but 
how much of the elements of poetry, romance, and moral beauty, exists 
on the surface of this work-day world. What fancy could have por- 
trayed more devoted, heroic, or unshrinking attachment than was 
evinced through many a long year by good old Mary Unwin and Lady 
Hesketh 2 What nove Mehmet ntime nial as Sterne himself or Henry 
Mackenzie—has conceived more of the power and passion of love than 
is evidenced by Crabbe's “ Journal to Mira?” 

Southey should also detach his lite of Cowper from his edition of 
the poet’s works. ‘The laureate, however, has not put so much heart 
into his pages as the Parson of Pucklehurst. [le has overlaid his 
memoir with critical and literary lore, so that it scems almost a bundle 
of annotations, strong, like the bundle of fagots, when united, but 
separately, in its incidents, presenting few striking or salient points. 
It resembles Scott's biographies of Dryden and Swift, but Scott has 
a wider field. In his narrative of the religious opinions and experiences 
of the poet, we think Southey has been successful and judicious. ‘The 
mixture of mental suffering and bodily disease which led Cowper to 
attempt suicide, shows how early the taint of insanity had fastened on 
his noble nature, and that it was unconnected with fanaticism. Yet 
who can read his letters without seeing that the counsel of Newton, 
though kindly intended, had a bad efiect on the timid and nervous 
poet? Tle wanted cheerfulness and consolation, and he received 
gloom and terrors. ‘Then there was the poor schoolmaster at Olney, 
* ‘Teedon by name,” whom Southey has first brought on the stage. 
‘This weak, wrong-headed Dominie, with his dreams and visions, was 
suffered to buzz about the poet, enleebled and worn out by years and 
alHiction, till he actually believed him to be a prophet commissioned 
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from heaven! “ He who had formerly regarded Teedon with as 
much derision as was compatible with real kindness to the poor crea- 
ture himself, and with his own compassionate nature, consulted him on 
his hopes and fears, his dreams, his waking impressions, and his en- 
gagements, and carefully wrote in a book the oracular responses which 
he received, till he had filled volumes.” The head and hand that traced 
“ The Task” to be employed, day after day, in writing out such im- 
pious and contemptible drivel ! 
“ God of our father! what is man! 

That thou towards him, with hand so various, 

Temper'st thy providence through his short course, 

Not evenly, as thou rulest 

The angelic orders, and inferior creatures mute, 

Irrational and brute? 

Nor do I name of men the common rout, 

That, wandering loose about, 

Grow up and perish as the summer-fly, 

Heads without name, no more remember'd ; 

But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d, 

To some great work, thy glory, 

And people's safety, which in part they effect: 

Yet toward these, thus dignified, thou oft, 

Amidst their height of noon, 

Changest thy countenance and thy hand.” 

A majestic and heart-humbling apostrophe! It is a remark of 
Patrick Murdock, the biographer of Thomson, but which might have 
been written by the schoolmaster of Olney, that the life of an author 
is best read in his works. Cowper's life was chiefly melancholy. With 
broken health, a wounded spirit, and dilapidated fortunes, he wooed 
the Muse as a last refuge from gloom and despair. Yet the staple of 
his writings is healthy, cheerful, and invigorating. He looks upon the 
world often in sorrow and anger, but with no cynical asperity, indif- 
ference, or morbid sentimentalism. He does not delight in exposing 
needlessly the baser sides of human nature, or revealing our common 
frailties, like Byron in Don Juan, merely for the purpose of holding 
them up to scorn or derision. His sympathies were as lively and acute, 
and as widely spread over the face of creation, as his descriptions are 
animated and correct. He is truly the poet of domestic life—the his- 
torian of the heart. 

Crabbe suffered severely in his youth, but he did not suffer long. 
He was happy in his friends and patrons, and in his family. He was 
a well-beneficed clergyman, rising to the last in popularity, enjoying 
the good things of this world, and regarded with respect and reve- 
rence. Above all, he was happy in his temper and disposition— 
quiet, easy, and cheerful—with just enough of literature and fame to 
gild the progress of life, relieve its sterner trials, and occupy its 
vacant hours. His serene atmosphere had none of the thunder- 
clouds and storms which hung over and darkened the horizon of 
Cowper. But mark the result, so opposite to what might have been 
anticipated, In most of the portraitures of Crabbe there is an almost 
total absence of those lights and softenings which pervade the pages 
of Cowper. He looked on mankind as one who refused to be com- 
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forted—he drew it as full of pain, and vice, and misery; as destitute, 
in the main, of generous action and romantic principle. He stirred 
up the dregs of human nature, and exhibited their blackness and de- 
formity, yet worked them into poetry. 

Our early Impressions und experience of life are ce rtainly the 
strongest. ‘Cowper s youth passed away in refined intercourse, in let- 
tered ease and luxury, among the we althy of the land. Crabbe's was 
dark and painful—spent in low society, amidst want and suffering, 
irascible gloom and passion. Burns, the Scottish Poet of the Poor, 
drew some of his finest home-scenes from the experience of his 
father’s fireside. The English Poet of the Poor inhaled inspiration 
from the same source, but how different were the fathers and the pic- 
tures! ‘The “ banks and braes of bonny Doon” were not more un- 
like the frowning coast and dark scrambling street of Aldborough, 
than was the tenant of Lochlea to the salt-master at Slaughden Quay. 
Yet both were good men-— pious, affectionate, clear-headed, and stout- 
hearted. God had stricken them both with adversity, which William 
Burness, removed far from the flowery snares of temptation, bore 
with a meeker and more resigned spirit than George Crabbe. Each 
struggled manfully with his destiny, and before they ‘were removed 
from a world which had not been their friend, nor ‘his world’s law 

protector, each felt and perceived, with a father’s pride, that his 
eldest son—* the first-born of his mother, when lite and hope were 
new ''—was blessed with talents and genius far above his cquals and 
companions. ‘The full vision of his son's fame was not revealed to 
the father of Burns; but old George Crabbe witnessed his boy's suc- 
cess, and ere his head was laid in the grave—after a rough and 
stormy life—he fondly transcribed the whole of his son's poem, * The 
Library,” with his own hand. A ship-load of gold, or silver, or pre- 
cious stones, could not have made him a happier man. 

We have wandered from Cowper. When he and Crabbe became 
poets, each recurred to his early feelings and imaginations. The 
scenes deeply imprinted there were re produc ed in their native colours, 
and as what they wrote came from the heart, it goes to the heart. 
They worked after different models; but a common feeling of con- 
tentment and fellowship with humble things led them to describe 
rural life and existing objects. A distinguished living author, Words- 
worth, has emulated their example— 

“ Repining not to tread 
The little sinuous path of earthly care, 
By flowers embellished, and by springs refreshed.” 

The fervent piety of C owper, with his warm imagination and pure 
manly taste, invested his pictures, though home ly, with a train of 
elevated sentiment and feeling above the mark of the rival Poet of 
the Poor. 

Crabbe had more of the comforts and elegancies of social life at 
his command than Cowper. He might have “ wheeled his sofa 
round,” let “ fall the curtains,” and, with * the bubbling and loud 
hissing urn” on the table, “ welcome peaceful evening in.” The 
delightful amenities of refined society were constantly present with 
him, or at his call. Yet he did not, like Cowper, attempt to describe 
them, or paint their manifold enchantments. When he took up his 
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pen, his mind turned to Slaughden Quay and its wild amphibious 
race—to the parish workhouse, where the wheel hummed doletul 
through the day—to erring damsels and luckless swains, the prey ot 
overseers and justices of the peace— 

“ Brought by strong passions and a warrant there.” 


He revelled in the dens of desperate poachers, gipsies, and gam- 
blers, where vice and misery stalked undisguised in their darkest 
forms. Like his own Sir Richard Monday, he never forgot his parish. 
We do not, however, wish to overstate or exaggerate. Village 
life in England, in its worst form, is composed of various materials, 
some bright and some dismal, and Crabbe drew them all. His powers, 
observation, and description were different from Cowper's, but ex- 
tended more or less to all he saw. Still he had a strong predilection 
fur the unlovely and unamiable—his pathos and tenderness are gene- 
rally linked to something coarse, painful, or startling ; and his ana- 
tomy of character and motives leaves, us in the end, grieved and 
ashamed of our common nature. Swift used to read the third 
chapter of the book of Job on his birth-day: Crabbe’s poetry would 
sometimes dispose us for the same melancholy task. His occasional 
lights are like those seen in his own inimitable description of the 
shipwreck— 

* From parted clouds the moon her radiance throws 
On the wild waves, and all the danger shows ; 
But shows them beaming in her shining vest, 
Terrific splendour, gloom in glory drest ! 

This for a moment, and then clouds again 
Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign.” 





A living poet and critice—Thomas Campbell—has stated that situa- 
tions far depressed beneath the familiar mediocrity of life are more 
picturesque and poetical than its ordinary level. ** Disparities of sta- 
tion give the moral painting of poetry its boldness of outline. The 
commanding situations of life are its mountain scenery—the region 
where its storm and sunshine may be portrayed in their strongest 
contrast and colouring.” Cowper and Goldsmith achieved wonders 
with the “ familiar mediocrity of life,” and the triumphs of Pope 
were gained within a narrow, uniform, and artificial circle. The 
observation, however, applies well to Crabbe, who has written nothing 
more vivid or terrible than his “ Sir Eustace Grey,” “ Sir Owen 
Dale,” and the “ Poachers ;” while the “ Tales of the Hall” are 
greatly inferior, as a whole, to the “ Parish Register” or the “ Bo- 
rough.” His smaller tales are perfect dramas in incident and effect, 
and it is a wonder they have not (in part at least) been adapted to 
the stage. They are drawn from the life, and may be compared to 
those actual existing models which sculptors and painters work from, 
instead of diluted copies or general conceptions floating in the brain. 
With materials which scarcely any other imaginative writer would 
stoop to pick up, he goes forth conquering and to conquer—his fidelity 
to Nature, bad as she may be at the best or the worst, is his sword 
and shield, his panoply and his chariot of war. 

/ Crabbe wrote on in advanced life—till he was considerably past sixty. 
Cowper's tancy was late in blossoming. Nearly half a century had 
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passed over his head ere he thought seriously of being a poet and an 
author ; but once begun, his mind went ou yielding perennial fruits 
and flowers, till crushed by the fatal malady which overwhelmed his 
reason. Both may therefore be added to the number of those great 
men whose genius burned brightly to the last. There is what 
Gibbon calls “ an autumnal felicity” in the lives of some eminent 
men of letters, (as Fontenelle, Butlon, our own Hume, Johnson, and 
others,) which springs from the enjoyment of success, easy circum- 
stances, and satisfied ambition. We allude, however, not to this 
moral happiness, but to the interesting fact of original and powerful 
genius being often found to improve in ardour, in extent and boldness 
of invention, as well as in richness and mellowness of colouring, as 
years increase, and the evening of life sets in. The blaze is most 
intense when on the eve of being extinguished. Shakspeare unfor- 
tunately cannot be cited, for his life was but like a poet’s midsummer 
dream. Yet the “Tempest” is supposed to have been the last pro- 
duction of the bard of Avon. What a pity that some “ good-natured 
friend” did not sometimes step into the poet’s study at “ New Place,’ 
Stratford, when he was in the act of composition, looking out on his 
trim garden and extended fields, (purchased years before, when he 
contemplated retirement from the toils and bustle in which he did not 
delight, ) and tell some faithful chronicler, like Griffith, what lines and 
scenes he saw traced from day to day by that golden pen. Tasso also 
died in middle life ; and Dante, the immortal e ile, like our own Milton 
in character and genius, grave in demeanour, who 
° . spake 
Seldom, but all their ‘words were tuneful sweet—” 

had ceased to wander in the woods of Ravenna, and his perturbed 
spirit was at rest, ere he had completed fifty-six years. We shall not 
revert to the poets of antiquity—to the aged father of epics, with all 
the world for his temple—or to the father of lyrics, characteristically 
killed with a grape at the age of eighty-six — 


“For in death’s nand the grape-stone proves 
As strong as thunder is in Jove’s.” 


The gentle Cowley too—the true English Anacreon, when he chose to 
be in “the vein—died young. But have we not a long line of English 
worthies behind? Chaucer was sixty-one when he entered on the 
“Canterbury Tales.” Bright and searching must have been the 
“engine” of the old man, fanciful controller of the parva custuma 
vinorum, &c. in the port of London, and happy the moment when 
first dawned upon him—we hope in Donnington Castle, or slumbering 
at the root of one of the oaks in the park—the idea of the Tabard 
fim, Southwark, with his story- -telling pilgrims—knight, squire, 
merchant and clerk, monk and prioress, parson and pardoner, the 
* Wife of Bath,” and all the merry train 

“ Of sundry folk, by aventure yfalle 

In fellow ship, and pilgrims were they alle, 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride.” 
Dryden had well-nigh reached the psalmist’s cycle of threescore and 
ten ere he wrote his “Fables.” He had passed through various 
stages of taste and power as an author. The “ wit-writing” or 
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affected conceits of his youth were soon thrown off; his rhyming 
plays stuck longer by him, perhaps because they were more profitable ; 
but in strength as well as purity, in freedom as well as vigour of 
thought and versification, in copiousness of imagery, his Fables excel 
all his works, excepting one or two of his later satires. His old age 
was an “all-hallown summer,” or “ latter spring,” as prolific as that 
of Falstaff. Need we mention the name of Milton, who, after “long 
choosing, and beginning late,” composed his immortal poem when the 
infirmities of age and blindness, no less than evil days and evil 
tongues, compassed him round? Johnson wrote his * Lives” (incom- 
parably the best of his works) at the age of seventy. Burke was 
upwards of sixty when his rich and powerful mind, drawing resources 
from every thing in nature and art, threw out its most splendid con- 
ceptions. Then, had we not Scott, impassioned, tender, and teeming 
with romance at fifty-five? Have we not Wordsworth, still the 
genius of the rocks and woods, the Druid of the Lakes, pouring 
forth his interminable song, soft, solemn, and diffusive as summer 
clouds, and touched with streaks of golden splendour, 
“With yellow radiance lightening all the vale?” 

Gibbon was never more eloquent or impressive—more poetical—than 
when at the close of his stupendous work he took leave of his literary 
labours. The most familiar of his readers will pardon us the insertion 
here of the striking and picturesque sentence in which the historian 
records the completion of his great task. 


“Tt was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the 
last page, in a summer-house in my garden [at Lausanne.] After laying 
down my pen I took several turns in a bereeau, or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the 
mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of 
the moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will 
not dissemble the first emotion of joy on recovery of my freedom, and 
perhaps the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, 
and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had 
taken everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and that 
whatsoever might be the future fate of my history, the life of the historian 
must be short and precarious.” 

The sensations of Gibbon at this memorable moment reminds us of 
the feelings described by Bruce the traveller, when he at last stood 
by the fountains of the Nile, and mingled his tears with their waters. 
Numerous other articles of intellectual longevity might readily be 
accumulated in addition to the above. Literature is full of such 
instances of the triumph of mind; and examples might also be quoted 
from the history of those who, from Cicero to Chatham, have acted a 
conspicuous part on the crowded theatre of public life. Geiius is 
often more brilliant at its setting than at its rise, and this is a destiny 
of great minds which it certainly is pleasing to contemplate. It seems 
to ennoble our common nature, and to set a seal upon our immor- 
tality. As the physical powers decay—when the bow! is broken at 
the cistern, and the grasshopper becomes a burden, we feel exalted 
on witnessing the mind tower over the ruins of the body, and shed 
around its tottering walls a wide, a never-dying lustre. ~ 
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THE LOADED DICE. 


BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


INTRODUCTION, 
MR. ABEL O'HARA TO MR. BARNES O'HARA, GRAY'S INN, LONDON, 


Inismore, Dec. 1, 1837. 
My DEAR BARNES, 

Tat length begin to try and obey your commands as to putting 
together, in a shape available to our dear readers, some of my glances 
at outlandish things and people. Herewith you have a new French 
tale, such as it is. But you will perceive that it has nothing to do 
with the exact day we live in; being rather a faithful report of in- 
formation received from others, of matters which occurred some time 
ago, than the result of observations made with my own eyes and ears. 
Upon the veracity of my raconteurs I can, however, place full reli- 
ance ; they are, in fact, survivors, in extreme old age, of the events 
they have detailed to me, and which happened to themselves. 
Blanche, to whom you are about to become known, is—or at least 
was, about three years ago, before I left her delightful country—a 
fine old toothless lady, aw troisiéme, in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and a great friend and gossip of mine. I liked much the still fresh 
simplicity of her nature, and her honest, impassioned, matter-of- 
course aversion to men, women, children, and things, such as they 
then surrounded her, and such as two tremendous revolutions had 
helped to make them. To be sure, a harsh critic might pronounce 
her somewhat dornée in mind and general information ; her geogra- 
phical knowledge, for instance, was not very minute ; for after disco- 
vering, in the beginning of our memorable acquaintance, that I was 
an Irishman, she edified me, one day, with a question to the effect— 
Was not Ireland some kind of an appendage to England, built some- 
how on stakes, and a variety of other wooden work, jutting out into 
the sea? But pass we that. It, and even other little similar pecu- 
liarities of thinking, do not incapacitate my fine old Vendée-an friend 
from conveying a true account of some accidents of her own life, 
and of the lives of others, her immediate connexions; and if she 
firmly believes the present Duchesse de Berri to be personally imma- 
culate, and that her son, Henri V., will yet, and soon, be king of 
France, why we can only say, in the first instance, that the excellent 
old lady follows up, at eighty-six, in favour of the Italian princess, an 
amiable prepossession indulged towards her own husband at about five- 
and-twenty ; and in the second instance, that since her dream of the 
future appropriation of the French sceptre gives her much innocent 
pleasure, it would be a great pity to waken her into her senses out 
of it. Dominique I have also been intimately acquainted with. He 
still lived with his ancient mistress, when I knew them both, more 
June, 1838.—VvoL. XXI1L.—NO. LXXXVI, I 
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ancient still than her, and a very curious spec imen indeed, in 1834, of 
village loyalist of the time of Louis XVI. But LT tire you with ie 
{rOSSIP. Let me at once leave you free to form your own opinion of 
the little domestic story I have endeavoured to preserve from the oft- 
repeated anecdotes of my two worthy friends, as well as to correct it 
at your usual pleasure. Always believing me, 
; My dear Barnes, 
Your affectionate brother, 


A. O'IL, 


CHAPTER 1. 

The Baron de Grainville, a widower, his ouly son, Jules, that son's 
young wife and children, and a_ simple domestic, or rather follower, 
found upon the baron’s estate in La Vendee, took refuge, though an 
insecure refuge, in Paris, after his family mansion in the south had 
been burnt to the ground, his patrimonial acres confiscated, and hin- 
self, and all of his name and family, denounced, during the reign of 
Robespierre, as traitors to France. 

Insecure, indeed, for a person of the political principles cherished 
by the baron, might Paris at this time be called; when the admis- 
sion even of aristocratic blood, to say nothing of prejudices, was 
sufficient to foredoom its author to the summary remonstrance of the 
guillotine; and if he and his family could have lived out of the head- 
quarters of terror, Paris would certainly have been no place for him 
or them. But they could not do so. The fact of their having run 
away from La V endée, suggests that La Vendée would have been no 
sanctuary to run back to. The same may be said, with still greater 
truth, of all the more revolutionary districts of France. An attempt 
to cross a frontier, or approac h a coast town, was hopeless. Nay, 
egress beyond any barrier of the city itself must have proved, with- 
out the ordeal of such a scrutiny as no royalist would dare to encounter, 
an attempt equally impracticable, or else fatal. 

Paris, then, though the very theatre of the atrocities in which he 
dreaded to be, with all that was dear to him, involved, was the best, 
because the only place in which the baron could hope—and but 
barely hope—to escape the daily descending stroke of the kind 
abstract: vengeance which Robespierre now dealt to every person 
within his grasp, who had ever worn good clothes, or at least worn 
them gracefully. For, still extensive and minute as were Robespierre’s 
measures of espionage in the capital of his reeking and shuddering 


kingdom, disguise of name and identity had a better chance of 


escaping detection among a crowded and motley population, than it 
could have had in a small town, in a village, or in the open country ; 
and, ina word, upon this chance, little as it was, De Grainville ex- 
clusively relied —for lite. 

But in keeping up his incognito, it was not alone fear of the obser- 
vation of enemies that made him une: sy. In the characters of the 
three individual who shared with him the secret of that incognito, he 
believed he had much to apprehend on its account. His son Jules. 
yet almost in his youth, was naturally light-hearted, laughter-loving, 
and vet ganger- daring even in his laughter ; ; a kind of person who 
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would toss his cap over a breach, as if to show him the example of 
jumping up after it; and, superstructed upon these characteristics, 
Jules was a high-blooded aristocratic, and such a scorner, in his own 
way, of democracy of every kind, that he used to laugh at it until 
the tears came into his eyes; nor could the noise of the very cart 
passing under his window on its way to the guillotine change this con- 
tempt even into the kind of respect which a wholesome terror ought 
to inspire. He loved gaiety too, in whatever shi ape he could lawfully 
tind it; and lately perhaps not under this proviso. In fact, fresh 
from the daily sports of the field, in his almost pastoral Vendée, with 
his noble neighbours, and the good parish euré, and from the mimic 
court of the soirée, in his own or in an adjacent chateau, Jules was 
not the more passively to be shut up in Paris, mumping over a fear 
for his neck, and doing nothing in the world else, when Paris, consti- 
tuted socially and politically even as it then was, could afford him— 
apart from the felici ity of loving his good wife, dancing his fat children, 
prosing with his sage father, and quizzing their poor man- -of-all-work, 
Dominique—the slighte st chance of killing old time agreeably. And, 
from what we have here said of Jules, his father, notwithstanding re- 
peated promises of prudence and caution, and full reliance on his son's 
affectionate anxiety for them all, had some doubts of that son's na- 
tural capability perfectly to throw off its guard the dangerous vigi- 
lance by which they were hemmed in. 

The confidant, whom De Grainville feared even a little more than 
Jules, was Dominique, their single attendant. The native of a little 
isolated village, far south of the Loire, where hundreds of thousands 
of people, nominally French, are, from religious and social habits, and 
other circumstances, as un-French as if they belonged to a different 
country altogether—this young man brought with him to Paris, in idea, 
in feeling, in manners, nay, even in the old-fashioned expression of 
his face and person, little likely to amalgamate with his northern 
neighbours, partic ularly in their model-school for everything at pre- 
sent worthy of imitation—the metropolis. He stood out, therefore, 
inharmoniously and untitly from the crowd around him, like an in- 
trusive figure in a badly managed picture—a_ constant object of 
notice, to be sure, but of such a species of notice as only threatens 
to compromise the character of the whole group with which it is un- 
happily connected. On this account he was a source of continual 
uneasiness to his old master. His incapacity to remember the 
assumed names adopted in the family, to drop all old titles and terms 
of respect, to learn the new phraseology of liberty now used on every 
occasion by good subjects of the republic, was additional cause of 
alarm. But there was another cause still more grave. The baron 
apprehended bad consequences from Jules’ want of a proper sense of 
the shocking dangers to which they were exposed; he had no such 
fault to find with Dominique. That individual was enough terror- 
stricken for all the purposes of caution, and (extremes will meet) 
fora good deal more. The very names of the chief actors in the 
tragedies of the di Ly, or of anything connected with them, threw him 
into a fright sometimes borde ‘ring on frenzy. And yet he would 
court allusions to them, nay, venture upon such of his own accord, 
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notwithstanding the effect sure to be produced in him, and what was 
worse, exhibited by him, in consequence ; nor was it any extenuation 
that, during his fear-fit, Dominique occasionally gave utterance to his 
feelings in, strange to say, humoursome words, ‘or at least in words 
meant as humoursome ; part of the spirit of which was perhaps natu- 
ral, or had been locally habitual in his native hamlet, part a miserable 
make-believe affectation of indifference to what his heart quaited at in 
its core. 

It is to be added, that Dominique was obstinate in adhering to 
some prohibited modes and articles of dress ; and that since he came 
to Paris he had renewed a very youthful ac quaintance in La Vendee 
with a young female, lately entered into the service of a notorious 
terror-woman. Of this more hereafter. 

But perhaps the person of whose pec uliarities of character De 
Grainville entertained, upon the point in question, the most abiding 
apprehension, was his son’s excellent wife. Not that she was not 
studiously and minutely observant of suc h directions as advised change 
of names, of costume, and so forth, and all avoidance of unseason: ible 
topics, —for to do these things with facility was only part of her 
serious and methodical mind ; but Blanche could not so easily give up 

r forget the show, or at least the indication of certain deeply- -fixed 
siindagien and habits, now become perilous to their possessor. She 
would * bless herself,” for instance, betore or atter dinner, and begin, 
if not checked by a * hush!” trom her father or husband, to perpe- 
trate the enormity of saying grace. In teaching her children their 
prayers in the nursery, she w ould not regulate her voice to the pitch 
of deference to be paid to the ears of strangers living under the same 
root with her; and once or twice her father-in-law received a shock, 
and Dominique an electrification, at finding her demurely and loftily 
coming down stairs towards the hall-door with a large * manual” in 
one hand, and her eldest toddling little boy held by the other, on her 
way to church (as if there had been a church open for her.) ‘The baron 
further doubted, should an occasion unfortunately occur for her ap- 
pearance before a political catechist, that Blanche would for an inst: mt, 
in answer to a single question, deny the possession of one iota of prin- 

ciple, religious or political, or her know ledge of any one fact, upon the 

concealment of which depended the lives of herself and of all belong- 

ing to her. To hold her tongue, was, as has been intimated, easy 
enough for Blanche ; but, if forced to speak at all, a falsehood or an 
equivoc ation—-so strong were her early impressions of religion, and so 
soaring her sense of aristocratic honour—must prove impossible. 

In these traits of Blanche’s charac ter, then, De Grainville saw daily 
reason for anxiety. We shall have occasion more minutely to exhibit 
the whole of her moral material. —good, loving, trusting, solid, and a 


little egregious and uninte re sting us it was,— but, above ail, devoted 
us it was. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dominique was making arrangements for an early frugal supper, in 
the salle-<d-manger of the apartment, on a second floor, in. which 
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lodged the baron and his family. Even in comfortable, nay, the first- 
rate mansions in France, the eating-room, compared with other rooms 
of the house, was, and is, scantily furnished ; but the one in question 
ranked several degrees, as regarded all its accompaniments, below any 
to which the occupants had before been accustomed. One unpolished 
oak table and a few very plain rush-bottomed chairs, were, indeed, 
almost its only articles of furniture; so that, with its tiled floor and 
cold-looking white cotton window-curtains, it had a very cheerless as- 
pect —only partially corrected by the large mirrors inserted as pictures 
into immovable frames over the chimney-piece, and in other parts of 
the walls,—a feature, by the way, which redeems from a character of 
meanness the generality of otherwise very humble rooms in France, 
and which, in its proportionate profusion, renders a French saloon gay 
and brilliant, beyond at least English rivalry. All the time that 
Dominique was setting his table, he kept running to and from the 
window, muttering audibly. Part of his disjointed sentences, put 
together, would read thus :—* Ay, there it waddles back! Well, I 
know the growl of that cart’s wheels— -grinding along as if they went 
over toot- -deep heaps of skulls and cross-bones—and lookee, what a 
leash now !—one, two, three, four—four poor citizens—and one, two, 
three—three poor citizenesses—seven poor heads altogether, belong- 
ing to those seven poor bodies, that, seven seconds after they draw 
up before Rob's chin-chopper, won't belong to anybody.” 

Dominique ran back to fidget at his ti le, and continued : 

* But they wont miss them, then. If truth was a they 
could not well tell this moment whether they have them on or off— 
no more than I could tell whether it was my own or poor Jean Mar- 
tel’s that I saw, where I did not see himself, this morning.’ 

Indeed Dominique’s ideas, as well words, were somewhat confused 
on this fearful topic. He again whisked to the window, when his 
master, the baron, entered the room, and called out, * Dominique, 
dolt! déte! how often have I told you not to exhibit your fright- 
stricken visage at my window ?” 

* Monsieur le baron,” began Dominique. 

“ Blockhead! how often, too, have | commanded you to drop your 
old modes of address to me and my family; W ho is baron now? or 
comte 2 or marquis ?” 

“ Who, indeed,” assented Dominique ; “ who is anything? who ts 
anybody ¢” 

“ What és the matter, Dominique? He raves more than ever ail 
7 day ; your Nannon grown philosopher enough to forget half a life 

t lov e-making ’” 

* Getting mad on her philosophy I do believe, but still true to our 
tender friends ship. No; that’s not it. But my poor Jean Martel. 
You remember him, citizen; followed on our heels, here, to Paris ; 
and former head cotffeur of our village. 

* Yes; well?” 

“It turns out to be an empty boast, that on his old  sign-board ; 
head barber, no one would believe it now. ‘This morning I went to 
avail myself of Jean's art, 1 dressing one of the last of Vendeéan 
fetes, when——”’ 
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“ Yes, and one that, if not quickly revolutionised, will, as I often 
warned you, bring more than itself’ into trouble.” 

“ Well; his little shop was filled with nasty, philosophical-looking 
people, who said he had just stepped over to—to a certain place —to 
vet his own ¢éte dressed by a superior artist. My mind misgave me ; 
but I ran and got among the crowd, pushing and calling out, ‘ Jean! 
Jean Martel!’ A man that stood near the—the thing that comes 
down—chop—so—— ;” and here Dominique made a sign. “ I'm 
never to call it by its name, you know.” 

“ No—because it gets you into such a panic. Go on.” 

« That man—one that my flesh creeps like a caterpillar to look upon 
—the citizen Soulier——” 

“What! Soulier, one of the most subtle tools of the master-fiend ! 
He noticed your frenzy, you wretched creature.” 

“Ay did he; hearing my voice, he paces me round to the— 
the——” 

** | know, never mind.” 

“ And I clean lost my wits, 1 do believe; for—‘ Dress my tte, 
Jean!’ cries 1; when—whiz! the thing darts down—and jump comes 
something else under it. And then says Soulier to me, * Ay, in this 
lushion if you like! Votla une téte comme il faut !” 

* Driveller! you will destroy, if you have not already destroyed, 
us all. At what time did my son go out this morning ?” 

“ The citizen Jules was not at home all last night. Edmond, as 
you force me to call him, he's never at home now.” 

De Grainville turned off with a low exclamation of surprise and 
apprehension. Many of his tormer fears for Jules returned. 

* Abhorring, as he does, these dishumanised monsters, Jules cay 
be occupied out of doors only in engaging in some ill-timed plot 
against them, which may indeed seal our destruction,” thought the 
baron. 

“ And he only came to peep at us for a moment, before you were 
out of bed this morning,” resumed Dominique ; “ bidding me tell you 

—only a certain head put it out of mine till this moment—that he 
should be busy all day, till supper-time, with your secret agent from 
the country.” This story of the secret agent did not satisfy De 
Grainville. * Yes—and immediately after supper, they must ‘leave 
Paris together.” 

“Indeed!” cried De Grainville ; ‘and pray does his lady know of 
this?” : 

* She does—and from himself, too, to be sure.” 

“* And doubtless,” the baron went on, in reverie—* her strained 
sense of duty allowed no question from her to him as to his absence 
ast night, or the object of his journey this ev ening. Jules is sadly 
mysterious of late, as well with me as with that grave primitive 
woman ; careless of whatever silent feelings she may indulge, I fear. 
Perhaps he thinks her devoid of character; yet he mistakes: at. all 
events both she and I are too passive towards him ; but I, at least, will 
alter my tactics, and, if I can, get her to assist me. Dominique, is 
vour lady in the salon >” 


* No, but in the nursery, getting the precious little ones to bed ; 
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and they down on their little fat knee "Ss round about her, and holding 
up their dear, white, little hands ——— 

The baron interrupted him with an oft-repeated “ hush!" and left 
the room. 

Now Dominique had his own notions of the cause of Jules’ frequent 
absence from home, and, with his usual mutterings to himself, sat 
down to con them over. His attention was again attracted to the 
window, and he again went to look out at it. In this situation his 
energetic little friend Nannon stole in, tip-toe, upon him. She bad 
been to seek him ina great fuss in his kitchen, and not finding him 
there, ventured to explore other parts of the premises. ‘The moment 
she discovered him, Dominique, still looking down into the street, 
had started into an attitude which, although his back was fully turned 
to Nannon, the girl readily interpreted into one of extreme and 
sudden terror. She advanced soltly, so as to gain a glimpse of his 
side face, and became confirmed in her opinion, and she peeped under 
his arm, also into the street, and saw the baleful eyes of the well- 
known Soulier, Dominique’s acquaintance of the morning, fixed upon 
his. Under their rattle-snake influence, Dominique helplessly stared 
and gaped, almost ready, as it were, to fall through the window, glass 
and all, and‘ drop, a self-made victim, at the feet of his enchanter. 
Nannon caught, as the thing readiest to hand, at the long stuf queue 
which projected out from Dominique’s neck, almost at right-angles 
with his back-bone. He yelled and jumped as if he had been shot ; 
but he jumped backward however, or at least Nannon assisted him to 
do so, and remained out of range of further observation from the 
street. 

When his mistress had slightly diverted him from his fright by a 
spirited remonstrance on his want of sense and philosophy in ex- 
posing himself at the window, she entered into other business with 
Dominique. 

“IT come here,” she said, “ from pressing duties in the house of the 
citizeness Duchenois, to tell you that the young citizen, Jules 
de ———— 

“The young citizen Edmond,” interrupted Dominique. * "Tis you 
that makes mistakes this time, Nannon.” While he was setting her 
right, the baron re-entered the room unperceived by the lovers. 

* Well—to tell you that he is in great danger "it need not be 
said de Grainville bee ame attentive and a willing eaves- -dropper. 

“Danger from what?” asked Dominique ; * from the ——" [kk 
made his usual sign. 

“IT need not convince your reason, Dominique, that when, in the 
lirst out-burst of liberty 1 accompanied to Paris, as her domestic 
assistant, Emilie Duchesnois, | thought her a very respectable 
person, and a genuine philosophe.” 

“No; but, Nannon, when you and I talk together in this natural, 
c heiotion. like way, don't vou go for to say your heretic ‘al and murder- 
ous words to my ears —your philosophes , and the like.’ 

- Dominique, you are a bigot. Though I hate, as you do, those ill- 
dressing, unmarrying , terror-men, who at present sway our destinies, 
yet am | glory to avow it—a——” 
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“ Well, your glory be it, Nannon, only don’t call yourself names.” 

«“ Confound the little grisette,” thought the listener, “ her philoso- 
phy will make her forget even her gossip now.” 

Nannon declaimed away. 

‘ Ennobled by reason, as 3 all others are 
‘« Not as all others are,” demurred Dominique. 

«“ Yes,—as any fellow-being is—as you are 

« Leave me out, Nannon; I waive the compliment.” 

De Grainville could command his patience no longer. He advanced 
upon the ill-sorted pair, and asked what Nannon had been saying 
about Jules. 

“ Nothing!” whispered the girl to her lover; then turning to the 
baron, “ No such name was mentioned, citizen; surely you draw con- 
clusions from false premises. Admit him nothing, or we are all un- 
done!” she resumed, at Dominique’s ear; “ I, you, he,—all! The 
old aristocrat is impetuous—would rush at once upon 5 

* Harkee, Mademoiselle Philosophe,” interrupted the person thus 
criticised ; “ though you dare whisper and philosophise in my presence, 
I say you have spoken of my son and that w oman Duchesnois together 

—what has she to do with him, or he with her ?’ 

* Good citizen,” answered Nannon, with much coo! dignity, “ this 
vivacity of yours is very old-fashioned, I assure you,” and she deigned 
to say no more. 

* You, sirrah, speak !" 

Dominique’s master turned sharply upon him, and he was going to 
obey, when he caught his breath, and stood silent, his eyes rolling 
trom the baron to “Nannon, after catching her renew ed whisper— 
“ sion your tongue, if you like your head wher e it is! 

+ Answer, this moment!” continued De Grainville. 

* Be a philosopher—draw on your invention,” still counselled the 
qrisette, 

* Ask Nannon, citizen ;—I'm sure I never spoke a word ;—and she 
has only come to cut off for us, before supper, all this, you know,” 
passing | his hand through his hair, * that you often said is so sus- 
picious.” 

“ Yes; and this long streak between your shoulders, pointing it all 
out, like a note of admiration,” said Nannon, again touching his quewe. 

* Begone, then, and let her do it,” cried his master, “ or some one 
else will cut it off, and something else along with it.” 

Glad to escape, he and Nannon retreated to the kitchen. 

The anxious father revolved the hints he had just caught. Jules in 
great danger—and how? The name of Emilie Duchesnois had in- 
deed been mentioned by Nannon along with his. Did that mean that 
he frequented the woman's house ?—was it under such a roof he spent 
his time when absent from home? If so, no matter how many dan- 
gers he might meet there, from gaming habits and political spies ;— 

there was for Jules, considering his licghtsome character and late good- 
humoured indifference towards his wife, but one attraction. Yes: the 
brilliant syren had eclipsed the good, though perhaps monotonous, 
housekeeper. And here, a little of the absurd old spirit of feudal 
French fathers, in vogue betore the first revolution, fumed up in the 
baron’s brain, and he be van to dream of prompt chastisement upon 
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Jules, for disobedience toward himself, and neglect of his lawful lady ; 
and for an instant lettres de cachet fluttered in the heated atmosphere 
of his imagination. From this it may be passingly inferred that our 
worthy baron had a little of what, in humble but expressive phraseo- 
logy of modern times, is called “ twaddie ;” and cause for some addi- 
tional presumptions on the point may hereafter appear. ‘The indivi- 
dual about whose wrongs, along with his own, he was so much occu- 
pied, now entered the salle-d- manger. 


CHAPTER Ll. 

Blanche, her arms crossed gently, and her fair hands folding over 
them, like any old-fashioned queen at her own birth- day levee, slow ly 
advanced over the unswept tiled floor of the humble little room, to 
give a formal evening salutation to her father-in-law. Her marble- 
like, handsome features, bore no expression of anything being the 
matter with herself, or any one else in the world; a sedate smile of 
satisfaction at having performed the important task of putting her 
children to bed alone slightly altered their usual sober calmness. 

‘“ IT must make her jealous of him, if I can,” sensibly resolved the 
baron; * that is, if such a thing is possible, disguising in the mean 
time my distinct suspicions and fears. Ah, Blanche; 1 have been 
running about the house looking for you.” 

“ So I've been told, sir,’ ’ answered Blanche, with what might be 
called a great air of business, only that it was her usual air. 

«“ Edmond leaves town this evening.” 

‘“ Yes; he has told me as much.” 

‘* And on what business, Blanche ?” 

‘ That he has not told me, sir; but business, business of course.” 

‘“ He is little at home of late, with his—business, business.” 

“ Indeed, we miss him much.” 

‘ For my part I don’t know how he spends his time.” 

‘Indeed, nor I. Has Dominique laid the table nicely for his sup- 
per?’ and she went to the table to see. 

‘ You have never asked him ?” continued De Grainville. 

“« Never, sir,” answered Blanche, very quietly. 

‘I wish you would then, ma chere.” 

‘ Pardon me, sir, I had rather not.” 

‘ And why not, Blanche ?” 

‘ O, for a plain reason; he has not thought it necessary to inform 
me of his own accord, and 1 have no right to induce him to commu- 
nicate anything which his good sense would keep secret. 

‘‘ He may be exposing himself to di anger.’ 

“TI do not fear so. At first I did, but then I forgot his great pru- 
dence, and care, and love for us all.” 

“Tam glad you are so assured of his care and love, Blanche, for 
us all? : 

* Yes; I feel assured indeed.” 

had your quiet smile proclaims it. And this home happiness, 
pas Blanche, while it is the best blessing from above, cheers, amid 
all his trials, the old father’s heart.” 

‘1 think not of trials, sir; | have my husband. 
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«“ For mere badinage, Blanche, answer me one question. Have 
you never,—no matter how passingly or slightingly, —suspected this 
Jules of ours ?” 

“ Suspec ted him, sir ?—of what 

« O, of anything you like.” 

‘Of not caring for me, or of not loving me ?—we speak of that.” 
‘ Well, suppose that.” 

“ Never, since the hour he told me he did.” 

“ No use,” thought the baron, “ this woman won't be piqued against 
the scamp. Yet something like it is necessary, to make her join me 
in my measures upon him. Blanche, I remember a peculiar admis- 
sion you once made me.” 

‘ Upon this subject, sir?” 

‘Or something like it.” 

‘I quite torget.” 

‘ You said—I do not know how the topic arose—you si aid you were 
aware that he must often meet ladies of more exceeding fascination, 
in feature and person, than yourself.” 

* Now I remember, yes; and I believe IT added, in mind, and in 
accomplishment, and in manners, too.” 

“ Yes, you were so very unjust to yourself: well, but has fancy 
never sti irted a little doubt of him, with any of those superhuman 
beings 7" 

* No; for he saw many such before he saw me, and yet he chose 
me; and though he may still see many more every day, | am not 
much changed since.” 

* But your former rivals were mere rural divinities, your supposed 
present ones are Parisian; and Jules likes wit, and sparkle, and viva- 
c ity ‘ 

* We know he does like those gay and enviable qualities ; but we 
know, too, that he preserves untouched his manly truth ; besides, no 
dazzling and laughing lady of them all is the mother of his children.” 

“Tm beaten,” said the baron to himself; * what an unchangeable 
creature | Let us to supper, Blanche.” 

* Without Jules, sir?” 

* But he keeps us waiting,” grumbled her father-in-law, who was 
hungry as well as angry. 

* Only a little while, sir; and Tam sure he would wait longer for 
you or me.” 

A peal of laughter rung along the passage leading to the sadle-d- 
manger. We remember to have received, in our early youth, the fol- 
lowing lesson from a respectable elderly friend :-—« When you get 
married,” said he, * and happen to stay out a little late at night, and 
reckon upon being received at home with a remonstrance, or else with 
silent tears, (the lady standing like a monumental-statue against the 
mantel-piece, a chamber-light in her hand,) this is your plan of con- 
duct: instead of sne aking timidly to your hall- door, and knoc ‘king 
consciously for admission, st: amp up boldly to it, and make the house 
ring again with a good tan-ta-ra-ra ; and when the servant opens it, 
be sure to speak loud before any other voice can be heard, storming 
and swearing at the abominable neglect of having been lett for near 
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an hour vainly thundering to get into your own house; and then, 
without allowing a word of reply from any one, snatch the candle 
from the astonished and sleepy servant, and stride up stairs, and bang 
your chamber-door after you; act thus, and you will get to sleep in 
peace.” 

We are very far from saying that we ever acted on this diplomacy, 
so strongly recommended by our sage, self-elected master ; but we sus- 
pect that it was in some light qualification of its spirit that the peals 
of laughter we have noticed were now sent forth by Jules, as he forced 
Dominique by the hand into the salle-d-manger—Dowinique's loyal 
head of hair, with its appendage, clean gone, and in their place a red 
night-cap with a long tassel, insisted upon by Nannon as a safeguard 
against cold from its warmth, and against perilous suspicion from its 
semblance to a cap of liberty. 

«“ Come along, man,” cried Jules, * come along ; and speak now— 
tell us all what is this ?” 

“ No doings of mine,” said Dominique. 

“ Ah, my dear Blanche !—tather, good evening ;—but just look at 
this recreant of La Vendée,—turning tail at last to the good old 
cause |” 

“The citizen, your father, there, bade Nannon do it,” continued 
Dominique. 

* Begone, you precious fellow, and get supper. So, Blanche ;— 
well !—only you do look so much on the ground, you cannot think 
how charming you look this evening.” And gentle greetings ensued 
of course. 

“ Q this world’s wickedness !” said Dominique to himself, as he 
glanced behind him, going out at the door, “ O this world’s wicked- 
ness !—after all that Nannon has told me, look at him, and listen to 
him, now !—up to her very face, poor lady !” 

“T'll keep my eye on him,” resolved his father. “This morning, 
Jules, you desired Dominique to inform me that you should spend the 
day with ——” 

‘“ With our country agent, sir,” hastily interrupted Jules.“ The 
man in the moon,” added he, to himself. “ Yes, dear father, and you 
know some danger does lie in our stolen meetings—you know, Blanche.” 

“ to be sure she does,” muttered the baron. 

“ I did not know before,” said his lady, opening her eyes in appre- 
hension. 

“ But ‘tis so, indeed; and this day did not pass without a little 
terror, I assure you.” 

* Jules !” faintly screamed Blanche, taking his hand. 

“ And there again now!” resumed Dominique, as he came back 
with the supper-tray. 

“Don’t be very much alarmed, Blanche—dont, father; but, as I 
came up with our man exactly at the corner of the Rue Vivienne, 
we were watched by such a hideous sans-cxlotte.” Bianche looked 
up into his face, and stele her arm round his neck. “ This was about 
—let me see —yes—about—within a quarter or ten minutes to eleven.” 
Dominique went on with his own remarks—*“ A quarter to eleven ; 
and all that very time, he was—ah, poor lady !” 
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“So early in the morning, Jules ?” asked his wife. 

« Yes, Blanche ; and soon afterwards, crossing to Pont—the Pont 
Neuf—the same scowling raggamuftin dogged us two streets’ length, 
until at last we took refuge in—in a friend’s house in fact, and then 
separated for the evening. Heaven grant something may not come 
of it!—and pardon me a very atrocious white lie!” he subjoined 
between his teeth. 

“ Heaven grant, indeed!” repeated his wife, piously. 

His flippant story may be true,” cogitated his father ; “ we shall 
see, however. Come, Blanche, my child—supper.” 

The three sat down, and supper went on—Blanche making her 
usual matter-of-business fuss about picking out for Jules the morsels 
she thought he would prefer. The old baron resumed. 

“ Jules, you must not take all the chances of meeting this secret 
country agent of yours—of ours | mean—I beg pardon; I will sce 
him myself next time.” 

« Will you, indeed, dear father?” questioned Jules to himself’; 
“then you must first, get skill in the knack of seeing things out oi 
sight. My dear sir, do you expect me to consent to such a_pro- 
posal ?” 

* And why should I not, Jules? I ought, at least, to be as prudent 
as you are.” 

Jules here turned in a very confidential whisper to Blanche ; “One 
mustn't contradict one’s parents, Blanche—neither luck nor grace 
would come of it—but we know what we know, I believe.” 

* Indeed, and we, do, Jules,” replied his deifying wife, with a sup- 
pressed smile, and a confidential light touch of her finger upon his 
urm. 

“No use,” thought De Grainville ; “he wins her against me with 
that one word.—Well, Blanche, and what do Edmond and you think 
about it 7” 

“Blanche, our cammon safety is concerned, I assure you,” again 
whispered her husband. 

“ Perhaps, sir, Edmond may be allowed to differ with you in 
this.” 

“Oh, of course, Blanche, if you think so,” assented the baron, too 
acquiescingly. 

“Good, considerate girl!” flattered Jules; “and come now—this 
sparkling glass round to our new understanding.” He clinked glasses 
with her and his father. 

“To our new understanding, sir,” repeated his father, looking at 
him across the table. 

* How deucedly queer he looks at me,” observed Jules’ conscience 
to Jules. 

2 And to your satety, Edmond,” said Blanche, sipping her thin sour 
wine. 

* Tut, Blanche—no real danger after all, I'm convinced—here’s to 
all our happiness !—bless us all! And, now, what must be must be— 
and so Blanche, I travel” and he got up trom the table with com- 
pressed lips, serious brow, and altogether the air of a man who, in the 
midst of seducing pleasures, makes up his mind sternly to take his 
pure like a man ina case ot necessity. 
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“ So very soon, indeed ¢” 

« Why, as L’ve told you, I must, Blanche.” 

«To be sure he must,” commented his father. 

“But | blush to say that, as usual, I have ordered no preparations 
for my journey.” 

“Do not blame yourself—you know that was my prescriptive 
care,” said Blanche, and she ordered in Dominique with his young 
master’s luggage already arranged; “ but Jules, betore you 
word.” 

“ Well, Blanche? something quite awful coming,” said his conscience 
again. 

« As it is my rule never to speak in your absence a word about you 
that I would conceal in your presence, I have to mention a piece of 
conversation which happened between your father and me betore you 
came In,” 

“ What, in the name of mystery, Blanche ?” and Jules experienced 
an odd sensation about the stomach, which all Blanche’s pet morceaux 
at supper were not able to baflle. 

“In the name of mystery, nothing, Jules. . 

‘Then he will think nothing about it,” said Dominique, coming in 
with the luggage. 

“* But wait a moment,” continued she ; “don't you order Dominique 
to some place with these things % - 

“ These things ?—oh, yes ! Dominique—you just take them to the 
bar of the first restaurateur in the Palais Royal; another person is to 
call for them there, according to my orders.’ ” 

Blanche made Dominique hasten away, only desiring him to leave 
behind a huge travelling cloak of great weight. The baron slipped 
after him, dows n the passage to the hall-door, and made him solemnly 
promise to follow to his destination in town the man who was to 
relieve him of his load, and afterwards Jules himself, after his de- 
parture from their present abode. 

‘And now, Edmond,” resumed Blanche, as soon as De Grainville 
returned. 

“ Ay, now for it,” assented Jules. 

“But what I allude to can be interpreted by you, if I ask a few 
questions.” 

“T fear so,” he again agreed, mentally. 

“ You have met, you know,” the formal Blanche formally went on, 
“since our marriage, many fascinating ladies.” 

Greatly relieved, and greatly amused too, at her prosy absurdity, 
Jules burst out laughing. 

“ Nay—be serious with us. I remember, myself, some before it. 
Madamoiselle de la Fleur, for instance e ;—indeed a beauty.” 

“Yes, I thought her pretty,” said his father. 

* She !—pretty, if you will—but inane ; dead in fact, only that she 
had a colour, could sit up, and shut and open her large eyes ;” and 
Jules innocently smiled at the thought of how well he was prepared 
tor his ordeal. 

* Madame Ja Comtesse, too,” continued Blanche. 

“Tut—a mere toy—a nice jow-jou—her heart inside, as well 
outside, made up of bits of tinsel, se raps of silk, and feathers. 
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“ Say Madame la Baronne, Blanche,” suggested De Grainville. 

«“ That woman's existence—her mere existence—/ never used to 
remember till she used to come before me,” solemnly asserted 
Jules. 

“Or Madame d'Esprit 7” 

“ Ah'— of der I never could think of without yawning ;” and he 


yawned through his words, as if to give present proof of the truth of 


his assertions, as regarded the point. 

“Suppose, Blanche,” again hinted the baron, “a sparkling little 
madame, who was the greatest friend of another little madame in La 
Vendée 7” 

«Oh, I remember—a broken outline—a shadow of beauty that had 
been—a good picture by one of the old masters ; but half rubbed out, 
eyes and all.” 

“Her dearest friend, then, that our father speaks of ?” 
‘And she, a patched refreshment of beauty—an old picture, too, 
cleaned and touched up by a bad hand—but well varnished, and put 
into a shining new frame. Have they done?” ‘This was a query to 
himself. “ My dear Blanche—fear never a show-flower of them all. 
[ sauntered through every parterre in the garden, and, gentle lily, 
selected you; and ‘prouder am I of you in my bosom than I could be 
of any flaunting rose or painted tulip, that vainly glittered in its 
sunshine, to eclipse you in your shade! Oh! [ go on improving 
rapidly.” Here was another “ aside.” 

«* Edmond, | believe it—our father knows | do; and our common 
Father also knows I do, and in consequence, knows my tranquil 
gratitude.” 

“Yes, Blanche—our lily you are—yet, apropos of you, as that 
very lily. One trait of the sweet flower [ could wish you had 
not.” 

* Name it, Jules; and I will train myself to your wish, till nature 
crows and changes to your liking. . 

‘Ah, Blanche—Bk anche !—an old promise; but no matter. The 
ily droops—hangs its sad, grave head too much. Your eyes, Blanche, 
seldom dart smiles into mine, though even my father will tell you that 
a wife ought to look up to her husband.” 

“Oh, to be sure—certainly,” assented the baron. 

“ Jules! and do I not look up to your” asked the matter-of-fact 
Blanche, who no more understood a pun than she did geometry. 

* Pass we the play of the little word, Blanche, as too trifling for 
your sage analysis ; but look up, I say, giowingly, sparkingly, into the 
dear e yes of the man you love! Let us gaze downward on the clod 
whence we have sprung—but man is your original, andl it becomes 
you to honour with your best regards the nobler matter from which 
you are abstracted.” 

“ Very prettily spoken,” said his father. 

‘Alas! it chides me, indeed, sir,” sighed his wife. 

* Now I may go?” continued Jules. 

“ Nay, E dmond ; but that was in jest too; no matter—I’ve some- 
thing else to propose to you. The night is cold enough, and before you 
go for a journey, just this cloak,” and she took up, and it was almost 
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as much as her strength enabled her to raise—the great one, which, at 
her desire, Dominique had lett behind. 

“ Blanche!" remonstrated Jules ;—he continued to himself, “ yes, 
just like the excellent person she is; her fascinations of late consist 
in making me eat, drink, sleep soundly, and wear warm clothing.” 
Then he resumed to her, “ My dear Blanche, set me a-walking—and 
| must walk at a pace, too—through a crowded city, under that moun- 
tain of wool!” 

"Twill do you good,” abetted his father, spitefully pleased with 
anything that at present annoyed him. “ Insist on it, Blanche; I'll 
help you to fix it all over him.” 

“To be sure, sir; and now another good, warm thing, wrapped 
well round the collar.” She began to apply a knitted, woollen appa- 
ratus, about a yard broad, and three yards long, and went on to coil 
it hard round and round his throat. “ There; now you are comfort- 
able,” she added, with a happy, self-pleased smile. 

« Ay, he is indeed,” said the old baron, rubbing his hands. 

«“ Well,” assented Jules, in a tone of resignation, comforting him- 
self meanwhile with a promise of a prompt escape from his swelter- 
ing prison, the moment he could gain the street, “ since it must be 
in this precious plight—adieu, Blanche; I must really be off.” 

“ Of course,” still agreed de Grainville; but there was—as all 
through there had been—a peculiarity in his voice and manner by 
no means comfortable to Jules. “ Of course; but now that you must 
go, and now that you are going, may your wife and your father ask 
whither, Jules 7” 

“ Blanche!” cried the person questioned, appealing to her, in a 
remonstrating way, for assistance against this sudden attack ; and she 
gave it. 

“ My dear sir, if ‘ our common interests ’—(a quotation from Jules) 
—require Edmond’s silence, you will not press him on the point, we 
are assured.” 

“No, Blanche, our father certainly will not,” followed up her 
husband, impressively, and with a hidden meaning, as it were. 

“QO! very well; certainly not,” said de Grainville, obliging to the 
last; only his son feared he was too much so. 

“Once more farewell, then, Blanche; there—there, dear good 
girl.” Her affectionate adieus helped, more than anything else— 
for, after all, Jules respected and loved his wife-—to make him feel 
what a pretty scoundrel he was becoming. “ Good-by, dear father. 
Blanche, kiss the wee things for me one hundred and twenty times, 
every hour, till | come back. Good-by, sir. Why does he take up 
his hat 7” 

“ Not ‘good-by’ exactly yet, Jules. I see you to your travelling 
carriage, at least.” 

“ Heavens! father, do not think of it. The night is so cold, 
after all. But that’s nothing; ‘tis the very time of the evening when 
spies are most numerous in the streets, you know; and your very 
remarkable and aristocratic appearance and air, sir-——in fact, father, 
leave the house in your company I cannot—all my feelings of duty 
forbid it. For goodness sake, dear Blanche, do take him, once for all, 
off my back!" 
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The obedient wife again interposed, of course ; the accommodating 
father once more yielded, “ of course ;” and Jules deemed himse'; 
at lgst free to run down stairs, when, with a most solemn air, Blanche 
begged him to stay yet one moment, and left the room. 

«“ What now? Every unsuspicious word of her's is as sharp as 
her needle. IL wish I were fairly over the threshold—or I wish | 
could this instant properly respect its chi w med limit, and resolve not 
to cross it atall. Ah! my boy, my fine boy!” he exclaimed, as Blanche 
re-entered with their eldest child; and he ¢ ‘aught up the fat, sleepy 
little fellow, and kissed and hugged him. 

“IT thought you would like to give him one kiss at parting, your- 
self,” smiled Blanche. 

“ God bless you, my child!’ continued Jules; “and may you 
grow to be a stronger-minded and a better man than your father! 
‘Take him, Blane ho—ble ‘ss you both—and good night all—good night !" 
And he did finally succeed in hurrying away, but witha besiion voice 
and moistened eyes. 

“ A better man!” cogitated Blanche, as she took the child to bed 
again. ‘ Why needs he ? why should he wish that?” And she went 
off smiling, happily, again. 

When she returned to the salle-d-manger, she found Dominique 
with her father-in-law, the face of the one distorted with eagerness, 
fuss, and alarm, that of the other with superb passion. “ There, 
now, he’s in for it between them,” said the domestic, as he withdrew, 
upon his mistress’s approach. 

* What could our poor Edmond have meant, sir?” she asked, still 
busy in her mind with the truant’s S parting words. 

an hat he meant—and what he felt in his conscience—coguin as 
he is!” answered the old French noble and father, his venerable 
notions of parental authority quite overcoming, as we are about to 
see, his prudence, almost his delicacy. Blanche wondered more and 
more, and stared and stammered. “ You shall hear, my child—you 
shall hear in a moment.” He sat down from the excess of his excite- 
ment. 

“ You tremble, sir; he has got into danger, indeed.” 

‘ Ay, has he, Blanche ?” 

“ And for us, doubtless, rather than for himself? Danger to life ? 
Call him back ! call him back!” 

* You mistake, child. “Tis not exactly danger to his life, nor will 
he be so called back.” 

“ Lite not at risk? O! how you relieve me! Now I can listen 
to any lesser peril; for men—much as wives love them—must not 
recede from possible risk ; and he is brave and prudent, and will go 
through it nobly.” 

“ Poor Blanche! poor injured Blanche! 

“ Sir, injured! how ?” 

“ You thought I but jested a while ago at that boy; as to his pos- 
sible want of dovetion to you. I did not, however; I then strongly 
suspected him; but since then, almost this instant—from our servant 
—I have received full proot of the fact.” 

* Sir—monsieur le baron—hold, sir,” said Blanche, with a dignity 
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which we grieve to fear some persons now-a-days would think dashed 
with absurdity. It was, however, truly virtuous; and, considering 
her education, religious and aristocratic, not forgetting her natural, 
yrimitive character, truly noble too. © Tlold, sir, you are my hus- 
band’s father indeed, and, as such, I honour you; but you speak of 
my husband, whom I honour with an honouring of which my senti- 
ments towards you are but the reflection —the shade : - and even from 
your lips, sir, | can hear no wrong of Aim /” 

“Wrong! Blanche, my child; the wrong is from him te you— 
to us—to me as well as you. I tell you, that Dominique id 

« Excuse me, monsieur le baron, if I tell you that I cannot, ought 
not, will not, attend to the gossip of your absurd servant against 
him in whose truth and love I calmly rest all my truth, all my love, 
and all the hopes and happiness of a woman and a lady.’ 

“ Amazing—provoking —born obstinacy!" cried the despotic ex- 
noble. 

« No, sir—not obstinacy—consistency. What! after five years 
that Iam his wife, doubt him ?—and for this! for anything ! Good 
night, sir. Sir, | must first learn learn to doubt— myself’; "and, with 
even an accession of dignity, Blanche sailed away to her bed- 
chamber. In hey last words she gave, unintention: uly, a hint of some 
portion of her whole feelings of love for her husband, and of her im- 
plicit and proud reliance upon him. That he was an immaculate 
object of adoration for his own sake, we do not quite deny; but so 
was he, for er own sake, too; she—the lofty lady, and the almost 
devotée—had chosen him, and he could not belie the soundness of that 
choice; in a word, he belonged to Blanche, and it was therefore im- 
possible that he could allow himself to be considered as appertaining, 
in the slightest degree, to any one else. 

At all events, Blanche, after calmly and — going through 
her nightly devotions, in’ which was included ; . prayer for safety on 
the road for her beloved and faithful husband, went to bed, and soon 
fell fast asleep. Not so her indignant, we may almost say, fuming 
father-in-law. After standing motionless, and gazing after her, rather 
astounded at the first specimen of loud and ve she ument speech he had 
ever witnessed in Blanche, he snatched up his hat for the second time 
that evening, and now, with no one to criticise his movements or ac- 
tious, hastily quitted the house.* 


* ‘To be continued, 
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GUIZOT.* 


Enter the Chambre des Deputés in Paris during the session, and you 
will see on the ministerial bench a man with wan and hollow cheeks, 
and the glance of whose deep-set eyes resembles the flash of some 
strange meteor issuing from the recesses of an unfathomed cave. 
One hand he keeps usually within his waistcoat, and, to judge from 
his convulsive gestures, you might fancy him the desperate gambler, 
of whom it is said that he pursued a similar custom at the play-table, 
that he might repress his execrations by secretly lacerating his flesh 
with his pails whenever the chances of the dice defied his skill. This 
man is Guizot. His full sepulchral voice adds effect to the gloomy 
expression of his countenance, but his sarcasms (in which, however, 
he seldom indulges) sometimes carry a thrill almost terrific, and ill 
correspond with his grave, we would almost say solemn, disposition of 
mind, rather inspiring you with a feeling little short of abhorrence 
and fear. On his cast of features, strong emotion, or even sadness, 
sits far more gracefully than humorous retort or cutting irony ; 
indeed, hardly has he resumed his natural reverie or musing manner, 
than you at once recognise traces of mildness and social interest, 
certainly capable of greater developement in the circles of intimate 
friendship and domestic love. 

When elevated on the rostrum, this tall and somewhat puritanical 
figure, these booming tones which thunder forth denunciations against 
the demoniac passions which disturb the peace of mankind, ond in- 
culcate submission and tranquillity with violence, altogether suggests 
to the spectator a striking remembrance of John Calvin's portrait at 
Geneva, placed, as the reformer is, upright in his pulpit, his eyes 
blazing with the combined fires of religious enthusiasm and pet rsonal 
ambition, the corners of his mouth firmly contracted, his high and 
expansive forehead grown yellow and livid by nocturnal vigils, yet 
indicative of penetration and strong memory, his head proudly thrown 
backwards, and his lips pronouncing the w ords seen upon the frame— 

* Non veni mittere pacem, sed gh adium”—a motto well suited to both 
Calvin and Guizot. 

Guizot, it appears, imbibed his spirit, though not his breath, (for he 
was born at Nismes, ) in Geneva, where his early years were spent, and 
where he assiduously studied philosophy and history, for which he has 
since become so eminent. There he, no doubt, imbibed that pro- 
pensity for republican aristocracy and citizen pride which lurks in all 
his speeches and writings. In that little corner of the globe where 
the wrecks of burgher patricianship had taken refuge, Guizot studied— 
perhaps unaw ares—the art of governing the people despotically, 
while at the same moment he protests and declaims against the 
despotism of the higher classes—the art of advancing gradually and 
with apparent frankness towards a secret aim, and watching for a 
proper opportunity, not disdaining in the mean time to equivocate 
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and retract, if the occasion calls for it. The political condition of 
Geneva at that time must have exercised a great influence ona young 
mind, keen and reflecting as that of Guizot, whose cunning and 
dexterity seem rather at variance with his bold genius and bluntness 
of demeanour. 

In early life the pecuniary position of young Guizot was that of the 
greatest part of the literati on the continent ; he was poor, but indus- 
trious and active. When he quitted the university, he was told that 
the whole world stood open before him, that the French revolution 
had favoured the career of many talented men, and that the infant 
empire could make use of the services of all resolute characters and 
clear heads. He knew that he had acquired knowledge and possessed 
prudence, that he was of an active disposition, and that the notions 
of liberty which he had imbibed at Geneva were not too susceptible 
of scruples and inconsistencies ; he therefore at once resolved to visit 
France, and court his fortune where it — to prove kinder. At 
first, however, his prospects were not of a very promising nature. 
Devoid of any official patronage, he was soon roused from his golden 
dreams, and eventually deemed himself fortunate in obtaining the 
place of a tutor in the house of a Swiss family in Paris, for whose 
patriarchal virtues he ever afterwards entertained the highest regard 
and esteem. In strong minds, such as Guizot’s, nothing is lost; and 
in this family it appears he passed a sort of second apprenticeship, 
and drew from analogy materials for the fanciful fabric he afterwards 
reared. Constantly surveying the example of social order and classi- 
fication, where all the members of the establishment occupied the 
places assigned to them by their lord, he probably based on this 
model his subsequent Utopian system of national organisation, which 
consisted chiefly in confining every individual to that station in life 
allotted him by birth and existing circumstances. ‘The conviction he 
acquired then by experience, that people may fe el happy and contented 
even in an humble condition, may perhaps have been the origin of 
those notions on government and society in general ;_ and judging by 
himself of others, he did not perhaps see the fatal egotism concealed 
in that system, by which all emulation in the arts and sciences must 
cease, since no rivalry and competition are to be tolerated. We, for 
our parts, will be charitable enough to ascribe to the invention of 
that system,innocent motives, though there are a great many judicious 
men who think otherwise of it. His literary ti ents proc ured him an 
introduction into the house of Suard, then the rendezvous of all active 
and intelligent heads. There you could see at one and the same time 
united the Cynics and the Directory, the represent itives of the re- 
public, the last scions of the Encyc lopedie, and a few emigrants, who, 
deluded by the momentary calm of the country, had ventured to 
return. From this period may be dated the connexion of Guizot 
with the royalist party, who brought him into public lite soon after 
the restoration. Another frequent visiter at the mansion of Suard 
was Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan, one of the most distinguished 
and best-informed women of the time. She regularly wrote for 
several journals, and especially for the “ Publiciste,” which principally 
owed its success to her excrtions. She wielded in that journal the 
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scourge of criticism, and sustained the office with an energy and 
severity that astonished all those who were acquainted with her sweet 
and cheerful temper. Her style was elegant and pleasing ; but her 
articles savoured nevertheless of a certain pedantical fastidiousness 
which she often but ill concealed, even in society, despite the affabi- 
lity of her manners. These diurnal labours and mental exertions at 
last undermined her health, and her physicians naturally recom- 
mended a temporary retirement and relaxation, but then the produce 
of her pen was the sole support, not only of herself, but of her aged 
parents. . , 

In this perplexing dilemma she received one morning a letter 
from an anonymous correspondent, offering to undertake the critical 
essays in the “ Publiciste” regularly for her, until the state of her 
health would permit her to resume the task. This letter, apparently 
written in a frank and friendly style, was accompanied by an article 
for the “ Publiciste,” so strikingly similar in its acumen and charac- 
teristic spirit to the taste displayed in P. de Meulan’s usual composi- 
tions, that she did not hesitate a moment to affix to the paper her 
initial P., and it appeared next morning in the “ Publiciste.” 

From that time she received regularly every day, as long as her 
illness lasted, similar contributions from her unknown assistant. Of 
course she anxiously wished to find out the author, and in Suard’s 
circle they wearied themselves with conjectures, yet no one thouglit 
of suspecting the young and grave littérateur, who listened with his 
accustomed indifference and unconcern to all suppositions on the 
subject. The fair authoress at last wrote to her gratuitous deputy 
through the medium of the * Publiciste” itself, and requested him 
urgently to make himself’ known ; he obeyed, and Guizot, then twenty 
years old, presented himself. Five years afterwards Mademoiselle 
P. de Meulan became Madame Guizot. A tender union of fifteen 
years was the result of an introduction as honourable as it was ro- 
mantic, nor was its conclusion destitute of appropriate though me- 
lancholy interest ; her always delicate health gave way, till, perfectly 
aware that no hope of recovery remained, she calmly took leave of 
her son and husband with a last request ; to the latter, that she should 
be buried according to the rites of his religion, (the Protestant, ) 
though opposed to her own creed, in order that she might die with 
the confident hope of being united with him beyond the grave. At 
the same time she begged of him to read to her some suitable work, 
and expired whilst listening to the funeral sermons composed by 
Bossuet on Madame Henrietta. This happened in 1827, after he had 
lost his situation as professor of history, and was engaged, together 
with the whole youth of France, in the sacred struggle tor liberty 
against Villele, ‘This was the unfortunate but glorious period of his 
lite ! 

During the fifteen years of his union with P. de Meulan, Guizot 
had experienced several times the reverses of fortune. He was suc- 
cessively entrusted with posts of importance under Abbe Montes- 
quieu, Barbé Marbois, and Decazes; yet continually compelled to 
return to his original profession, viz. to get his livelihood by his 
literary labour. Even when he was dismissed from the directorship 
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of the departmental administration, he was was so poor that he found 
himself compelled to resort again to his labour for subsistence. About 
the same period his brother-in-law, Devaines, prefect of Nievre, had, 
like himself, lost his situation, and had come to Paris with his wife 
and two daughters, (one of whom Guizot subsequently married.) 
Atter that event the whole family lived together, and the interior of 
his house sometimes presented an amusing spectacle. In the large 
hall, at one table sat Madame Guizot, occupied with her nieces in 
cutting out the leaves of a book containing the translation of Shaks- 
peare by Letourreur, making marginal notes upon them, and pasting 
them again together, while at another table sat Guizot himself, writing 
his history of lrance; a little farther were seen a few of his pupils 
trying to decipher the barbarous Latin of Oderic Vital with the help of 
a dictionary; in another corner some others were translating ‘ Clas 
rendon,” and arranging, stone by stone, the great edifice of the 
‘* Memoirs of English History,” which bears on its title-page the name 
of Guizot. All these various labours were executed under the imme- 
diate guidance of Guizot, in addition to his own memorable and un- 
assisted works on the annals and state of his own country. This 
combination of various talented individuals, directed by one master 
spirit, exerted a successful influence over the literature of the time, 
and Guizot’s labours were rewarded by a handsome maintenance, 
whilst his reputation increased and extended. 

Having thus far noticed Guizot’s literary career apart from his 
political life, let us now follow him into the circles of the Restoration, 
where he was introduced by Royer Collard, previous, it should seem, 
to his entertaining any of the sentiments of moderate liberty which 
he afterwards advocated. 

Throughout his whole course, odd contradictions and striking incon- 
sistencies continually occur, which can only be explained by the suppo- 
sition that Guizot treated men actually as he did history ; he connected 
and linked together facts in periods, and headed them under a favourite 
and leading opinion of his own ; just so he uses men whenever placed in 
power. He cares little about the justice or the injustice of the principles 
he is called upon to set in practice, if they only tend to maintain what 
he terms order, and to establish some certain system, doctrine, or lead- 
ing notion, as his great aim and darling hobby-horse. Plans for a new 
order of things in society have been pursued by Guizot under all ima- 
vinable forms. In the last year of the Restoration, he composed, 
under the auspices of RK. Collard, a very complicated charter of several 
thousand articles, so that the chief objection made against it was, that 
it required no less than five full years to discuss it. The motions and 
speeches Guizot made, the numerous treatises he wrote, for the space 
of several years, during the cabinets of several ministers, so highly 
injurious to liberty, were probably done with the intention to secure 
order and control in a revived, young, and tottering government, with- 
out being aware that, in his mania for order he buried liberty under 
the tyrannical laws he advocated for its maintenance. ‘This point of 
view will also explain his conduct in 1814, when his talents procured 
him the confidence of Montesquiou, then minister of the interior. 
Doth Guizot and R. Collard, who was then chief commissioner of the 
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press, shared equally the confidence of that feeble and ignorant minis- 
ter, who most frequently served as a mere tool for the projects of their 
superior heads. 

Guizot may certainly be said to have then been sole manager of the 
whole department of the home office, and he exercised a most injurious 
influence on the nomination and elections of the prefects and 
other public officers in the departments. It is known what sort of 
officers were appointed during that period. 

Whether the law concerning the press, which Montesquiou laid 
before the house in 1814, was the work of Guizot only, or not, is im- 
material ; it is known that he had a hand in it, and either Guizot alone, 
or in conjunction with R. Collard, framed the article by which, first, 
every book to be published was to contain less than thirty sheets, and, 
secondly, the appointed censors were to be invested with unlimited 
power to reject manuscripts, and interdict their publication, without 
permitting the injured parties to appeal to a higher tribunal. Whoever 
may have had the greatest share in that tyrannical law, Guizot or R. 
Collard, it cannot be denied that this first political act of Guizot was a 
violent encroachment upon the charter which had but a few months 
previously been promulgated ; nor is there any doubt that Guizot was 
the author of the arguments which Montesquiou pronounced from the 
rostrum against the freedom of speech and opinion granted by the 
charter. “ Censorship,” said Montesquiou, repeating the words of 
Guizot—* censorship is of importance for the arts and sciences ; it 
only became irksome at Rome, when the corruption of morals in- 
creased. ‘That the people now object to the censorship, is equally 
with us the criterion of the decrease of the sciences.” Montesquiou 
then turned to the recorder (Raynouard)—* I ask the recorder,” 
added he, “ whether it would be advisable to grant to bad authors, 
ignorant of the very rudiments of literature, a free and unlimited 
sphere? Lask the learned recorder whether his distinguished works 
are not the result and offspring of deep study and reflection? — It is 
said, that censorship destroys the liberty of the press. Is the liberty 
of speech destroyed by interdicting licentious dialogues to be held on 
the stage? Journals may certainly convey useful knowledge and in- 
formation, but does it follow that the editors shall therefore be at 
liberty to say whatever they choose? But it will be said, let those 
papers which contain seditious articles be seized ; but I ask with what 
right can you punish twenty-five thousand or thirty thousand inno- 
cent subscribers, who have paid their money in advance for the crime 
of one individual, the editor 7” 

The arguments brought forward in support of censorship might 


form one of the remarkable lectures of Guizot on the principles ot 


government. The project then begins with saying, “ that the freedom 
of the press must be so maintained as to prove useful and lasting.” — 
Guizot gave evidently his sanction to that law by putting his name, as 
censor, between those of Ch. Lacretelle and Frayssinous. 

This political dedi¢ brought Guizot and the government whom he 
served to the end they deserved—to flight and an exile to Ghent, 
where we find him again commissioned by the moderate party of the 
Restoration to petition Louis XVIII. for the removal of Blacas, and the 
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formation of a cabinet under the presidency of Talleyrand. Whether 
experience or expediency swayed Guizot’s conduct in this affair, must 
be problematical, but Talley rand became soon afterwards prime mi- 
nister, and Blacas was removed. ‘The party w hoc harge dd Guizot with 
that rather difficult mission, were not, it appears, in a great hurry to 
acknowledge their sense of his services, for he was only called to pub- 
lic affairs after the dissolution of the Talleyrand cabinet. 

Barbé Marbois appointed him secretary general in the ministry of 
justice. The same Barbe Marbois was afterwards, under the adminis- 
tration of his former protegé, removed from the board of calculators, 
of which he was president. It might, perhaps, have been creditable in 
Guizot, had he used his eloquence in the council to preserve the old 
man, who had previously forwarded him in the road of eminence, in 
quiet possession of his office ; but in charity it may be supposed that 
he consulted on this occasion his conscience rather than his feelings, 
as none knew better than himself the cruelty which characterised the 
measures of the former, and the many odious acts in which he of 
course was compelled to participate. ‘The official documents which 
issued in 1817 from the department of the ministers of justice were, 
in the mass, warrants, arrests, and depositions of functionaries, tyran- 
nical ordinances, and violent enforcements. Barbé Marbois brought i in 
an act against the seditious clamours in the house itself, while Decazes 
moved for the abolition of individual liberty, and the Duke de Feltre 
proposed the establishment of provostal courts. The motives on which 
Barbé Marbois based his projected law, were of a still worse character 
than the measure itself. “ There are many men,” he states in his ora- 
tion, “* whose code of morality only consists in the fear of punishment : 
against persons guilty of such crimes [seditious cries and clamours | 
our laws are at present not sufficiently explici it. Not only ought there 
to be framed a positive and direct law against such crimes, but the judi- 
cial proceeding ought to be greatly shortened in such cases, and the 
punishment, to have more effect, should be simultaneous.” Was this 
project again an invention of Guizot? The avowed motives, at least, 
savour of his spirit; and what renders the authorship more credible, is 
the fact that Royer Collard, then commissioner of the king, came to 
the house about the same time to defend the law proposed by the 
Duke de Feltre, concerning the establishment of provostal courts. 
Impartiality must confess that Guizot, at the period in question, and 
indeed long after, struggled against the march of liberal opinions. 
His presence in the bureaux of the ministers, under Montesquivu as 
well as under Barbé Marbois and Decazes, was always a forerunner of 
coercive steps and violent measures. Surely he was not on these oc- 

casions merely passiv e! Such is Guizot’s fondness tor systematising, 
that all his writings teem with the prope nsity, and they display his 
inherent egotism on the subject, so far as to evince anger, aversion, 
and contempt for whatever has been arranged or accomplished without 
his directions, or not in accordance with his ruling theory, during the 
political changes and history of his own time. Follow him step by 
step throuch his state career, and he is first found advocating absolute 
power, then liberty, and then despotism a8 ain; and for each, in turn, 
spurring his hobby- horse at full speed. Nay, he endeavoured to intro- 
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duce order and discipline even into the first outbreaks of insurrections 
and revolutions. In one paroxysm of his monomania he attacks the 
people, in another fit he tilts at the government ; now dips his pen in 
the red ink of censorship, and would enact violent laws against the 
liberty of the press—now, himself employs the self-same popular 
engine to disseminate pamphlets glowing with the spirit of freedom 
and independence. This pec uliar bias alone can account for or excuse 
the otherwise glaring inconsistencies that transiormed Guizot trom a 
chief secretary of the ministry of justice to a president of the repub- 
lican society of “ aide toi, ete.,” and issued, in 1830, circular letters, on 
the liberal principle of elections, to those who probably still possessed 
his ministerial epistles of 1815. It is, in truth, so difficult to tell 
whether he best fraternises with Despotism or Liderty, that he might 
well sing, “ How happy could I be with either!" Let it not, however, 
be imi igined that Guizot is by nature cruel and tyrannical, or embued 
with the spirit of the members of the old conventions, who insisted on 
the necessity of getting rid of one portion of mankind, in order to 
secure the prosperity of the remainder, and actually entorced or de- 
manded the literal execution of their will. Far from following the 
sanguinary path of revolutionary innovation, Guizot is deficient in 
enthusiasm even in his theories, though, throughout the various poli- 
tical phases of Which he was an eye-witness, he regularly created a 
certain doctrine suitable to the reigning principle, w hich for the moment 
he of course embraced. 

At the time when the ministry of Pasquier was formed, Guizot said 
in one of his pamphlets, * Power and authority can only exercise a 
due influence when they are firmly maintained for a considerable 


period, and with ut their possessor making a too conspicuous use ot 


them. ‘Too frequent changes in high offices inspire the people with 

either contempt or disgust, and lower, if they do not utterly degrade, 
the government.” When Guizot wrote this, he was certainly hot 
aware, as he now is, of the charms and attractions of power ; having 
once tasted its sweets as 2 minister himself, he became so insensible to 
the obloquy attendant on the repeated és and ous of the office, that, 
when rudely displaced, he not only watched with the keenest vigilance 
for a chance of reseating himself, but did not scruple to serve his suc- 
cessor, and indeed supported the cabinet of Perrier with such appa- 
rent and rare devotedness, that he might be almost termed the pre- 
miers right hand. We know that Guizot’s efforts and labours during 
that session were duly paid; but money certainly cannot outweie the 
honour of filling the principal place in government, nor Indemnily a 
statesman for the humiliation of descending from the first to the 
second rank in public administration; but Guizot knew well that his 
hope to recover the first station could only be realised by adhering to 
the existing ministry, and showing himself an active and ready servant 
of its will. 


Guizots physical and moral energies seem to increase with his 


labours. Power and did rly are so valuabl e in his eyes, that he is of 


opinion a minister can never have enough of them. He feels so 
Happy in the possession, that, like a child with its plaything, he ex- 
hibits them on every possible occasion. however trifling. He con- 
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siders power as the main engine of warfare, in which all means are 


just, if they only lead to victory. Power, he thinks, has only to de- 


cide as to ‘the party she is to embrac e, and trom that moment her 
motto is— vainere ou mourir ;" and destruction and annihilation to 
all who dare oppose her. In one of his pamphlets he says explicitly, 

“ Power is abused when she quits the ranks of the victors; she then 
commits treason on herself, and compromises her own nature. She 
quits those who are to govern, and goes over to those who only wish 
for the recovery of their liberty.” In acting up to this principle, all 
moral right ought to give way to physical strength; or, in other 
words, no right can exist to wage war against the power of MINISTER 
Guizot! Once powe rful, Guizot does not believe any more in liberty ; 
he smiles when he is reminded of the flattering promises formerly 
given by that power which he now represents ; he never denies all 
that he has said and written previously in the spirit of the opposition 
party; he must suit his doctrines to the principles he each time em- 
braces; and as those principles must emanate—-as he asserts—from 
the most powerful of the realm, they are consequently as liable to 
changes as their authors. Such ts Guizot as seen in public affairs, 
though we fear we have not yet sufliciently displayed the complicated 
features of his strange character. 

if Guizot were to retire from ministerial life, without the least 
hope of ever re-entering it, then only might we see in him a man 
commanding our respect and admiration. He would then take up his 
pen, and write in that prophetic and religious tone so peculiar to him; 
he would then carry over all the influence and ascendency he had 
acquired whilst in power to the opposition. You would find him then 
us mild in language as he was formerly violent, and a pertect model 
of meekness and moderation. Nevertheless, this moderation is not 
devoid of pretension, and its quiet threats are more effective than any 
outbreaks of fits of violent rage. Tlow clearly the politician sees his 
way when he descends from the cloud- -capt pedesti il of power! How 
acutely he then perceives the relative sphere of the government and 
the people, and the spirit that connects them so closely, as to call forth 
wonders how imagination could ever dream of separating interests 
which are intrinsically one and the same. Strange, too, as it may 
appear, government must actually gain in moral strength whenever 
Guizot joins the opposition. As long as he is in office, he weakens 
the power with which he is invested, by its too frequent use and 
abuse; it isa we: apon in his hand, the edge ‘s of which become blunted 
by his striking with it on all occasions ; but no sooner is he deprived 
of it, no sooner does he belong to the ranks of the opposition, than 
he assails the wielder of that very power with the utmost delicacy, 
challenges him in a gallant way to single combat, and enters the list 
with lawful weapons ; in short, he arms himself in the virtues and the 
good qualities of the poor and vanquished, while as minister he ap- 
propriates only the repulsive pride : and oppre ssive vice of victors and 
Senqueners. Thus both Guizot’s reputi ition and his country are 

vainers by his opposition to the ministry, and, rice versd, both are 
os rs when he is at the head of government. 


re 
Let us hear him speak when out of oflice. “ Opposition,” says he, 
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“ can only be of effect where there is a certain aim to be attained. 
If nations striving for liberty have acquired the right to complain 
that they are not free, they are sure to become in the end so, but 
they are not as yet so; and so long as they are not free, power and 
liberty remain equally weak, equally tottering. ‘This is the case with 
us now, and in this state of affairs both power and liberty complain 
alternately. Both are right; for compelled as they are to exist sepa- 
rately, yet at the side of each other, they are both paralysed. We 
have seen it. Suppose an attack is made on the power (government) 
from the centre, the whole array of opposition rushes then at their 
signal to the onset, and, if successful, threatens to crush and anni- 
hilate the entire frame; for though the satellites of government, the 
friends of power, the laws, revenues, arms, and all other resources still 
exist, they are little better than dead letters, or become tools in the 
hands of the then all-powerful opposition. On the other hand, should 
power (government) obtain the ascendency in the centre, it would 
then be omnipotent. Then liberty left without guarantees or strength 
of her own, the opposition can merely speak freely her dictates; but 
that is all: words without effect. A state of society must then re- 
semble a fearful desert, where deep silence reigns unbroken, except 
by the voice of power, whose despotic mandates are issued at will, 
and without encountering any resistance, until the sound of ‘to 
arms’ produces a change ; but, alas! what sort of change ?—the disso- 
lution of all social order ! 

“ The present state of things is unsatisfactory to all parties. It is 
bad to see government invested with unlimited power; it would be 
worse still to be compelled to annihilate government in order to limit 
that power. But so long as the opposition is confined to the rostrum 
alone, as long as it does not take an active share in the affairs of ad- 
ministration, and does not exercise a decisive influence on government 
or society at large, the object of the system of representation is far 
from being attained.” 

Not satisfied with these general remarks, Guizot enters boldly into 
the question. ‘ Should it be asked,” he continued, “ where and how 
it can be arranged to admit the opposition which combats govern- 
ment into the participation of administration, I answer, that its 
sphere and place are plainly pointed and marked out by the constitu- 
tion of society. If the jury were independent, let the citizens take 
an active part in the local administration ; the municipal authorities 
would surely be less passive and taciturn. If there were assigned to 
the department of education particular laws and rights, we should 
hear less clamour about teachers being destitute of pupils, and pupils 
of teachers. You wish to crush opposition wherever it may be found ; 
in other words, you wish to force the opposition to the extreme ne- 
cessity of crushing you. You have assigned to opposition a place in 
the house—you have felt the necessity of granting its members per- 
mission to speak, that is, you conceded to them that active part which 
is suitable to the place; but do you really believe that the whole 
party of opposition throughout the country—the whole of the mino- 
rity at this moment (which are in reality not so)—can quietly wait 
watil the five or six speakers of that party, forming comparatively a 
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mere zero, under restraint, and without a standing at least in the 
affairs of administration—until these five or six speakers, | say, shall 
succeed, either by eloquence or violence, to wrest government from 
your hands, and prescribe to others the same conditions as you did to 
them? What nonsense! what ignorance does it not betray concern- 
ing the rights of liberty, and the interests of government! Do you 
know why there is such a thing as liberty in England? Do you 
know why government braves in that country so many storms? Be- 
cause the minister and the opposition do not wage war with one an- 
other as they do here, nor is there any possibility of their doing so. 
The opposition has there something more than mere organs in the 
two houses. Nobles and magistrates are of the party, and take an 
active share in the local administrations, in the affairs of state, and, in 
short, wherever their influence can be exerted; they are true to 
liberal principles, and act up to their own views, without being 
biassed or restricted by the government. ‘The necessity of the ex- 
istence and balancing power of the opposition is there so much felt, 
that many of the anti-ministerial phalanx always constitute a part of 
even the committees of the two houses, nay, sometimes of the very 
majority which triumphs in a question apparently inimical to the ge- 
neral views.” 

To quote all Guizot’s sentiments, promulgated on various occasions 
in the same spirit, would fill a volume. In all of them shines forth a 
lively interest for justice and liberty. ‘The language and principles 
he advances in the cause of liberalism are original and overwhelming: 
in the weight of noble feelings and motives by which he crushes the 
abuses and evils of government, breathe the expressions of his indig- 
nation ! 

Mental vigour, high principle, and sound argument, are percep- 
tible in almost every sentence. ‘The mind cannot tire in scanning 
over and over again his admirable pamphlets on this subject. Whilst 
perusing them, we anticipate the downfal of the Villele ministry, 
which indeed quickly ensued from Guizot’s powerful assaults. It 
was Guizot who, from the ministerial benches, silenced the discordant 
clamour, and subdued the rough and ill-mannered conduct—as it was 
termed—and the contradictory spirit of the opposition. Guizot, who 
had himself studied in the service of ministers that formal yet elo- 
quent language so peculiar to accomplished statesmen, now in his turn 
instructed in the same style of oratory those impetuous and zea- 
lous youths who were previously capable of little more than inciting 
people to rebellion, being ultimately content to retire into exile, or 
with resignation to ascend the scaffold. The influence which Guizot, 
at that period, exercised over youthful and ardent minds, was incal- 
culable in its effects. , 

To his indefatigable exertions, eloquent harangues, and powerful 
writings, was it attributable that the Carbonari, who were so scattered 
in small parties over the surface of France, as scarcely to have dis- 
turbed the reign of the Bourbons during the fifteen years succeeding 
the Restoration, now began to form themselves into various bodies and 
sections, being publicly countenanced, despite the article of the code 
which Guizot himself had framed two years before, ordaining their 
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dissolution. Guizot was for a long period the very life and soul of the 
committee of the political society, ** Aide toi, ete.” A majority of the 
young members of this peculiar assembly were originally introduced 
by Guizot, and instructed to take an active part in the transactions 
connected with it, namely, by inducing the people to frame petitions 
setting forth the abuses practised by the government, by rousing the 
feelings of the nation, by pamphlets and journals, to assert its rights, 
and finally in urging on the popular classes the necessity of refusing 
to pay taxes whenever the ministers should pass unjust measures. 
They were advised also to keep up a constant correspondence with 
the electors of the departments, enjoining them to send liberal and 
independent members to the house. ‘To the committee in question 
belonged the youthful writers of the “ Globe,” all of whom have since 
held offices under the government, namely, De Kemusat, Duchatel, 
Duvergier de Hauranne, Dejean, Dubois, Montalivet, &c. At their 
side stood Carrel, Cavaignac, Bastide, ‘Thomas, Marchiais, and other 
young men, who, though labouring for the same end, and apparently 
acting with their compeers, were nevertheless distinguished and sepa- 
rated from them, as well by their past pursuits as future hopes—men 
whose cheeks were already furrowed, and who had become grey at the 
uge of thirty years by a life spent amid perils and the constant ex- 
citement of political agitation, and who could now scarcely suppress a 
smile of contempt at seeing their inexperienced colleagues, under the 
guidance of Guizot, so zealously engaged about trifles, (as they called 
them,) but who, at the same time, were prudently lulling the suspi- 
cions and averting the vengeance of government by all necessary pre- 
cautions, whilst engaged in their secret operations, they themselves, 
young as they were, having grown pale and emaciated in dungeons, 
and being honourably distinguished by the sentence of death recorded 
against them. 

We shall not here enter upon the inquiry how far Guizot influenced 
the Revolution of July. He bas since that period been minister and 
prime minister, and sat enthroned on the bench where Perrier under- 
mined a constitution naturally vigorous, and shortened the thread of 
lite by his vast and unceasing labours. When adverting to Guizot's 
demands of places and offices for the opposition, independence for the 
officers, and especially for teachers and professors, we might have 
noticed the energetic anathemas he hurled at the head of James LI. for 
deposing Locke from the chair at the University of Oxford. Guizot, 
on becoming minister of public instruction atter the revolution, dis- 
missed from the chair of the university an old friend, who had, during 
the polemic campaigns, made his attacks on the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century and the ministers of the Bourbons, in the “ Globe ” 
and the society * Aide toi, ete.,” for no better reason than because he 
had dared, on the preceding day, as member for the Vendée, to move 
for the withdrawal of the pensions granted to the Chouans by the Bour- 
bons. The loss of his professorship was the consequence of this step, 
and with it his subsistence ; but the manner in which Guizot attempted 
to justify this proceeding was even still more extraordinary, namely, 
by declaring —we quote his own words— What I have done is dis- 
‘inet trom all personal feeling, and does not in the least affect the re- 
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gard which | have always shown him, and shall always entertain for 
him.” We must, however, do Guizot the justice to observe, that he 
never undertakes anything which he is not prepared fully to carry out, 
adhering with heart and soul to whatever party he thinks fit to belong, 
and acting upon the principles of to-day with the same zeal which 
induced him to eaforce those of yesterday. Thus, whilst influenced 
by the spirit of a minister, he not only suppressed every feeling of 
friendship and of gratitude, but set at nought the established doctrine 
of moral philosophy, trampling on the very basis of Christianity, 
«Do not unto others what you wish not others should do unto you.” 
But how did Guizot reach the pinnacle of government ? By de- 
grees. He clearly saw that a compromise, or indeed any under- 
standing with the Bourbons, was impossible—that the priests and 
nobility would never be reconciled either to his religion, profession, or 
republican aspect, and least of all to his notions of liberty. He 
turned, therefore, with great tact to the middle classes, perceiving 
with his usual penetration the immense resources to be drawn from 
them. With them he was in his native and original sphere—a man 
of the people: he became their leader, the citizen captain of the 
times of the league, the burgomaster of the operatives; in short, he 
found himself in his natural element, but he certainly did not plan 
the overthrow of the legitimate monarch; on the contrary, he was 
greatly surprised when informed of that event. His object undoubtedly 
was to persuade, or, if necessary, to compel restored royalty to adopt 
his own notions regarding the selection of ministers, by appointing 
them from the body of the moderate opposition party, from the aris- 
tocracy of the citizens and middle classes, of whom he was himself 
the focus. Finally, when the country was convulsed to its very 
foundation, he experienced the full force of the shock, whilst his hopes 
and desires had extended no further than that he might become a 
member of the privy council of Charles X.; whereas he was now 
saluted as the instigator of a conspiracy, and the originator of a re- 
volution, which, though he was unconscious of having promoted them, 
had nevertheless overthrown all that before existed, even the favourite 
doctrines of his own philosophy. Guizot’s perplexity must indeed 
have been great, accustomed as he was not to allow his affairs to be 
operated on by mere chance, but by his own powerful reason, fore- 
sight, and comprehensive calculations alone. How astounded must 
he doubtless have been on discovering that the throne had been thus 
suddenly swept away, and that he was himself placed in the centre 
of a revolutionary mass, which he had mainly contributed to form, 
but which was, nevertheless, in utter ignorance of any system, 
doctrine, law, or principle, whereon to act. He saw himself unex- 
pectedly surrounded by those very youths, whom he had formerly 
employed to diffuse revolutionary principles and doctrines, who now 
congratulated him and themselves on their success. What could he 
do in this state of events but yield to his fate? And we are bound to 
confess he conducted himself with the good grace and intrepidity 
which his novel situation imperatively required. He now united him- 
self more closely than he had ever yet done to the society “ Aide toi, 
ete,” which became very formidable, receiving daily visits from his old 
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friends of the committee, to whose opinions on state affairs he atten- 
tively listened, and likewise adopted in his subsequent proceedings. 
This influence became apparent, even in the appointment of prefects 
and other functionaries, who were invariably chosen from the party 
whom Guizot now nicknames * La mauvaise queue de la revolution,” 
(the bad tail of the revolution.) In obedience to an order issued by 
the new minister, the popular committee, established for the support 
of the Spanish refugees, was provided with provisions and money for 
the detachments which had been marched to the frontiers of Spain, 
in the hope and for the purpose of creating a revolution in that king- 
dom. In short, even the ultra-liberals were unable to discover any- 
thing in the conduct of minister Guizot, calculated either to excite 
their jealousy, or of which they could at all disapprove; his new 
friends being no less surprised than were his old colleagues of the 
restoration, to find in him such a zealous and enthusiastic supporter 
of the revolution. The reason is simply this: so unexpectedly was 
he drawn into the whirlpool of public affairs, the popular influence 
had so irresistibly raised him without the aid of a ladder, that trem- 
bling whilst he contemplated his position, and momentarily expecting 
to be thrust from it by these hot-brained and versatile revolutionists, 
he knew not how to descend from the eminence thus involuntarily 
attained. He overcame their prejudices, and won their good opinion 
by flattering and humouring them, and was gratified to discover that 
they were both humane and tractable, and not the demons and savages 
he had previously supposed. 

There can be little if any doubt that Guizot, at this period, would 
have as readily given his sanction to a republican, as he did to a 
monarchical, government; in short, he would have accepted place 
under any form of government recognised by the revolutionary party. 
No sooner, however, did he find himself firmly established in his new 
position—no sooner had Perrier ventured to claim and to practise the 
rights of government—at a time when scarcely any man in France, not 
even Guizot himself, possessed sufficient courage to wield the adminis- 
trative power—than our philosopher, returning to his old hobby-horse, 
again adopting those doctrines which he had so recently abandoned, 
and collecting about his person all those friends who, in the interim, 
had been discouraged and become isolated, like the disciples of Py- 
thagoras, than he began to reform the school of the Doctrinaires. 
The most conspicuous feature of that school is egotism refined by 
eclectism. Whatever does not emanate from this school, is pronounced 
by the fraternity to be absurd, if not actually criminal. As to their 
theories, they are so numerous, that they can scarcely be said to have 
any at all. 

When Thiers, whose conscience is of an elastic and extremely 
supple nature, found it impossible longer to hold the reins of govern- 
ment without fulfilling the conditions guaranteed by the quadruple 
alliance in behalf of Spain—which the king of the Barricades evaded 
by a course of the most shuffling conduct—who was it that did not 
scruple to form a new cabinet, willing to be controlled by the same 
shuffling principles? Why, the master of the school of the Doctrinaires, 
the author of the Revolution of the Barricades! 
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THE COURTIER OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 
BY MRS. C. GORE. 


CHAPTER Il, 


T'ue morrow, as if conscious that it had business of festive import in 
hand, dawned brightly at Dalesdene. The foliage and greensward, 
refreshed by the showers of the day preceding, resumed their summer 
brightness. New blossoms expanded—new fragrance floated on the 
breeze—all seemed in fitting mood to do honour to a bridal-day. 

Unconscious, however, as the blossoms or the leaves, that any event 
of especial interest awaited her, the bright-eyed Anne shook back her 
clustering curls with joy as she looked out upon the freshened land- 
scape, and, on being summoned some hours earlier than usual to her 
father’s dressing-room, wondered only whether they were already rid 
of their ill-omened guest. On reaching the chamber, however, she 
found the solitary old gentleman seated in his flowered night-gown 
and easy chair, stirring his chocolate with an air more pensive than 
usual ; and on inquiring with her ordinary gaiety, “ Did you send for 
me? do you want me, dearest papa?” he reiterated so many times, 
and so tenderly, “Come hither, child!—draw near, Anne—nearer— 
nearer still!” that instead of taking a formal seat by his side accord- 
ing to her wont, she kneeled down on the silken cushion at his feet, 
and waited till he should unfold his pleasure. 

Recalling to mind that it was at the close of one of Lord Lovell’s 
former visits she had been first reproved by her father for her wild 
horsemanship and lack of maidenly discretion, the panting damsel 
fully expected to have some further fault found with the ordering of 
her attire, or the uncouthness of her address; and was, in fact, as 
little prepared for the overwhelming intelligence at length falteringly 
communicated by her father, as if it had been vouchsafed on the first 
day of her release from leading-strings and a bib and tucker. 

“ Marry !—become a lady in the land !—a wedded—wedded wife ! 
—a matron—the mistress of a household!” 

For her life’s sake the giddy girl could not have contained herself 
at the notion; and covering her fair face with her hands as the words 
escaped her lips, she laughed long and unconstrainedly. But when, 
on looking up, she saw her old father's eyes suffused with tears, and 
a certain stern sadness diffused over his brow, she checked herself in 
a moment. ‘The pearly tecth became again invisible, the sweet dim- 
ples disappeared, while with dutiful earnestness she took her father’s 
withered hand between her own, and soothed it with silent caresses. 

“I would the thing were matter of mirth,” faltered old Heneage, 
as if in answer to the appeal. “I would it were a day of joy, as 
becomes a wedding-day to be. - But, alas! my child—my girl—my 
darling—these nuptials chance under heavy auspices. The pros- 
’ Continued from p. 4. 
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scts of the country are all but hopeless ; the prospects of the house 
of Lovell gloomy, as becomes those of the true subject when declines 
the star of his sovereign; and henceforward, my daughter, thy des- 
tinies will take the colour of theirs. Though for two years to come 
—sunshine or storm—thou wilt still abide with me, as though this 
match had never been, while thy bridegroom completes the measure 
of study indispensable to one of his great estate, still, ever as the 
wind blows with the Lovells, must ‘it blow with my shorn lamb.’ ” 

Touched by the melancholy tone of her father’s voice, Anne 
became grave in earnest ; for at the word “bridegroom” the idea of 
Arthur Lovell recurred for the first time to her mind. Arthur 
Lovell—a heavy, shy, mannerless school-boy—a dolt, who had 
frightened her Angola cat into fits by fixing a bell to its morocco 
collar—who had got her greyhound whipped by the keepers, by be- 
guiling poor Lily into the mysteries of poaching—who had engraved 
with a diamond a planisphere of comets and meteors on the glasses 
of Mistress Corbet’s spectacles—who knew not Tasso from Ariosto, 
a peony from a rose—a straight-haired round-shouldered boy, sans 
taste, sans eyes, sans promise of amendment! 

The light-hearted Anne now panted in earnest, and when, dis- 
cerning her vexation, her father proceeded to acquaint her that her 
contract of marriage was already half-engrossed, and his own word 
wholly pledged to its execution, her previous flightiness gave way to 
a sudden burst of tears, as persevering as the freshening showers of 
the day before. 

Mr. Heneage now begged her to retire and take time—zot to 
reconcile herself to the match, that he seemed to fancy a matter of 
course—but to prepare herself for the ceremony. At the spur of 
the moment no grand parade was possible. The richest of her robes 
must be assumed to do honour to the occasion, lest Lord Lovell 
should imagine her indifferent to the honour of entering his family, 
and becoming daughter-in-law to her father’s earliest friend; and as 
the invalid issued his instructions to her to be as brave as her store 
of tires might admit, he unlocked a drawer of his scrutoire, and 
delivered to her hand a double string of costly pearls, on which he 
gazed with such wistful eyes, that Anne discerned in a moment they 
must have been the property of her mother. 

Obedient to his wish, she rose and was about to retreat, when, ere 
she could cross the room, Lord Lovell entered, and her father, check- 
ing her departure, bade her kneel and ask his blessing. Raising her 
instantly to his arms, the noble friend of her father pressed her cor- 
dially to his bosom ; imprinting upon her pure young forehead a kiss 
so truly paternal, that for a moment the misgivings of the agitated 
maiden were almost reassured. 

“Lady Lovell can surely never raise objections to so sweet a 
daughter-in-law ?” was his lordship’s sweet reflection, struck by the 
ingenuous expression of her lovely face. “ What though ignoble 
blood be in her veins, a noble spirit must surely animate these speak- 
ing eyes, those graceful movements.” 

“ Lord Lovell cannot think so harshly of me as I have supposed,” 
was the maiden’s musing. ‘“ He could not look thus kindly on me, 
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were he not inclined to love and cherish me as a daughter. Yea— 
henceforward I shall have two fathers to caress me and protect !” 

And, with another hurried salutation to them both, she fled from 
the room, to disclose, in the arms of Mistress Corbet, the wonderful 
tale of her promotion. Scarcely, however, had she entered the pre- 
sence of the gouvernante, when the red eyes and quivering lips of her 
second mother apprised her that the secret had already transpired. 
The good woman had been weeping bitterly to find her pupil’s des- 
tinies so hastily, and, as it appeared to her, unadvisedly disposed of. 
It was a poor consolation to her to know that previous even to dis- 
closing his views to his daughter, her patron had thought it right to 
announce them to herself. 

“Doubtless, my dear child,” pleaded Mistress Corbet to her pupil, 
“this measure, which to ourselves appears so hasty, hath been long 
projected by the wisdom and tenderness of your father. From tae 
period of yours, and—and Mr. Lovell’s birth, you have been probably 
destined for each other.” 

And the effort made by the gouvernante to invest with the dignified 
title of “Mr. Lovell” the unmannerly lad to whose name she was 
accustomed to append a string of opprobrious epithets, overcame once 
more the gravity of the girlish bride ; and, surmounting her fit of the 
dismals, she clapped her hands and laughed aloud in glee. 

“Come—come! speak out for once. We are not yet a wedded 
couple. Call him as you would have done yesterday—that grace- 
less, gross, untutored, savage of a boy!” cried Anne, throwing her 
arms around her friend. 

“My dear child forgets herself,” remonstrated the grave precep- 
tress, shocked at her levity. 

“I would I could!” retorted Miss Heneage, shrugging her 
shoulders ; “but, good faith! I have little just now in my thoughts 
which it is pleasant to remember. Yet must I make the best of all. 
My good father hath bid me let him see no peevish looks upon the 
matter. And, after all, mamma mia, since the Lovells, father and 
son, are to quit Dalesdene the moment after the ceremony, (which is 
to be performed at sunset, ) and years must elapse ere I behold them 
again, the wars of these troublous times, which play the tyrant even 
with the lives of kings, may render me a widow ere I am well aware 
of being a wife.” 

“In sooth they may !” rejoined Mistress Corbet, wiping her eyes, 
and cheering up at this comfortable reflection. 

“ To-morrow I return to my studies, as though no bridal ring were 
enchased upon my finger: and here, on this spot, I promise my best 
of friends that she shall have as docile a pupil in sage Mistress Lovell 
as ever she had in madcap Nancy Heneage.” 

The good woman smiled affectionately upon the sportive girl; but 
shook her head mistrustfully at the pledge. 

“I have hitherto had hard ado,” said she, “to tame down that 
wild spirit to the proprieties of life. What am I to hope zow, when 
emancipated from maidenly submission? Mistress Lovell will not 
fail to deride the sermons of an officious gouvernante.” 

“You think not as you say!” cried the warm-hearted girl. “ Be 
June, 1838,—VOL, XX11.—NO. LXXXVI. L 
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still, as ever, my monitress, my guide, my friend ! Teach me to be 
patient this day with the untowardly cub who is to be my husband, 
(nay, fie! I will say so no more!) and to be henceforward as much 
a woman as may not prevent my remembering that I am still a 
child.” 

But they had no further leisure for discussion, The silken robes 
were to be hastily fitted on—the luxuriant locks of the lady bride to 
be reclaimed to order—while the chamber of daisies was to be pre- 

red. News of the wedding was already rife in the house. The 
old ‘housekeeper was in despair that the honours of her feast were 
curtailed for want of warning—the old butler found there would be 
scarce time to set the old October abroach, that had been brewed at 
the birth of his young lady—the gardeners complained that but for 
haste they might have welcomed the young lord (that was to be) 
under a triumphal arch of laurels—the chaplain grieved that he had 
no time to figure in a new surplice on an occasion foreshowing future 
oreferment—and the attorney's clerks, who were scrivening away in 

Ir. Heneage’s justice-room, grieved to be obliged to neglect the fair 
proportions of the German capitals, for which an extra item might 
have been made to figure in their master’s bill of charges. All day 
long did household cares of this description besiege the careless ears 
of the trembling Anne. Already the world seemed in league to 
inaugurate her into the duties of matron-thrift ; seeing that for the 
first time the housekeeper presumed to torment her touching the con- 
sistency of her chicken-soup—the old nurse to demand whether the 
fine damask napery was to grace the board—and the old butler to 
require the recruiting of half the village to assist in burnishing up 
the service of family plate. All were in league to perplex her. 
Every tongue was prating of arras hangings, silver screws, codlings 
and cream, saltcellars and flagons—of anything and everything but 
the bridegroom ; and Anne, who was at first disposed to treat so 
highly his pretensions, grew gradually indignant at finding him of 
such small account. 

Escaping first from the chamber where her father and Lord Lovell 
were dictating to the notary and his clerks, clause upon clause, touch- 
ing the disposal, to the fiftieth generation, of farms, manors, and mes- 
suages—and next from that where Mistress Corbet was giving 
audience to grumbling turnspits and awkward lacqueys—poor Anne 
retired at length to her maiden-bower, drew every bolt against in- 
truders, and sat her down to muse and meditate alone. 

A hectic spot burned upon either delicate cheek—wild and hurried 
glances were in her eyes—strange sounds in her ears—strange 
tremors on her lip. Was not this all a dream? Could the even 
tenor of her monotonous life be really broken by so unprecedented 
a vicissitude? Was her springtide gone ere come? or rather was 
her summer dawning before the closing of springtide? Were her 
destinies already accomplished? Was there to be henceforth no 
doubt, no fear, no hope—xo dove,—for how could wild fifteen invest 
with associations of love the coarse schoolboy who had been drilled 
by his father to pronounce that hasty, unmeaning marriage-vow ? 
Anne Heneage drew a deep sigh—another and another ; and never 
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before had felt so much a child, as now whew required to assume, for 
the first time, the self-possession of a woman. Pure from the cor- 
ruptions of the world of silks and satins, flounces and furbelows, her 
notions of marriage were either wholly ideal or wholly positive. She 
was familiar with the married estate only in the homely experience 
of her village pensioners, or according to the ineflable visions of 
ethereal poesy. ‘To the one and the other Arthur Lovell was alike 
repugnant. She detested the thoughts of tramping through life the 
hand-in-hand companion of such a boor; and could form no idea of 
the beller of cats, under the heroic helmet of Rinaldo, or inspired by 
the poetical frenzies of Orlando. In every point of view the animal 
was equally distasteful. She could suppose him kneeling down at his 
father's word of command, (like Dash, her spaniel, couching at her 
own, ) to imprint a clumsy kiss upon her lily hand; he blushing to his 
ears at his audacity, she to hers at his awkwardness. Lucky that 
there were to be no spectators of this vexatious bridal! There 
would be no bearing the horse-laugh of their Oakham neighbours on 
witnessing the uncouth gallantries of the schoolboy groom. 

Her father, meanwhile, had announced that at midday or soon 
thereafter, the young gentleman might be expected. But noon and 
an hour more were thrown into the past by the dial, and no bride- 
groom appeared. It is true that all was kept cautious and close 
within doors, while spies were stationed at given distances from the 
house, to afford timely information to Lord Lovell should strangers of 
suspicious appearance draw near, likely to betray to the men in autho- 
rity in the town-council of Oakham the presence of a general of 
Charles Stuart within the limits of parliamentarian usurpation. 
None but the household and the confidential people of Elias Wright 
were apprised of his lordship’s sojourn; and young Lovell had been 
duly admonished by his father to bring only a single attendant in 
addition to the two despatched for his escort. It was not likely, 
therefore, that he would arrive with tumult or stately presentment ; 
and but that her window overlooked the court-yard, it would have been 
possible for him to instal himself unnoticed. 

But as the hours drew on, and no Arthur was announced, Anne 
Heneage grew first weary and then yr ans If, after all this note of 
preparation, the “ laggard in love” should fail to make his appear- 
ance? If he should refuse to obey the summons and fulfil the en- 
gagements framed by his father? For a single moment she felt that 
she could almost be moved to like him by so spirited an act of rebel- 
lion; the next, she recalled to mind, with a blush, the shame of being 
a rejected bride—rejected by a boy—rejected by an Arthur Lovell ! 
Since morning, a world of womanly wisdom had ebbed and flowed 
over her heart ; leaving behind, like other spring-tides upon the sand, 
gay shells, fragments of wreck, and tangled weeds ! 

At length, when three o'clock struck upon the harsh bell of the 
turret, Anne started up, exhausted by her feverish musings; and 
satisfied that she was safe for the day—that accident or obstinacy had 
secured her from the immediate solemnisation of her nuptials—grew 
gay and girlish as before. She laughed outright when a glimpse in 


the glass revealed her slight figure encumbered with the unwonted 
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trappings of bridal attire; and, stepping back, performed a mock 
curtsey to the respondent form of the would-be Mistress Lovell. 

But, lo! as she rose laughing from the profound obeisance, a knock 
at her chamber door reformed her at once to gravity ; and resuming 
her more imposing attitude, she opened it to admit Mistress Corbet. 
The good woman was trembling from head to foot. 

“ Has any evil occurred?” cried Anne, recalling to mind the 
hazardous position of Lord Lovell. 

“ None, my dear child—none !” 

“ Then why thus agitated? You are in tears.” 

“ I am sent to summon you to the presence of your father.” 

“ Is he displeased then? Does the disappointment weigh upon his 
mind ?” 

«“ What disappointment, my sweet girl ?” 

The name of Arthur Lovell vibrated for a moment on the lips of 
Mistress Corbet’s blushing pupil. 

“ He awaits you for the signature of the contract,” interrupted 
her venerable friend. “ The marriage ceremony will afterwards be 

rformed at the altar in your father’s oratory. All is prepared. 
Neyacblewsh not now, my dearest Anne! Remember the self-pos- 
session you promised me. Remember the submission you owe to the 
fondest of fathers.” 

“I do—I do!” faltered Anne, pale with emotion, as she clung to 
the arm of Mistress Corbet. “ What else but submission to my 
father would determine me at this moment to risk my happiness on so 
fearful a casting of the die !” 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 


The morrow’s sun was high above the horizon, and all at Dalesdene 
Grange had returned to its ordinary routine of dulness and monotony, 
before Anne Lovell sufficiently recovered her presence of mind, to 
regard dispassionately the circumstances under which she had ceased 
to be Anne Heneage. 

For she was wedded ; a wife, and yet a child; a wife, and soon 
perhaps to become a widow! Already the sentiments with which 
she had been tempted to regard that hasty union were wholly changed. 
Her levity on the subject had given place to an almost womanly seri- 
ousness ; and though her aversion to the match was strong as ever, 
she detested it, less on account of her contempt of Arthur Lovell, 
than from being fully conscious of his contemptuous opinion of her- 
self. Unjust as she had been in her estimation of the bridegroom’s 
ote he had shown himself equally prejudiced in disfavour of the 

ride ! 

Again and again did she recur to the amazement of the moment, 
when, having entered, with trembling steps and downcast eyes, the 
chamber wherein the two fathers and the men of the law were await- 
ing her signature, she raised them timidly to seek the clumsy school- 
boy to whom she was to pledge away her destinies, and discerned in 
his stead, standing at the right hand of Lord Lovell, a noble-looking 
youth, in air, gesture, and countenance, how unlike to him who, only 
three years before, had visited Dalesdene, to provoke the disgusts of 
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its inmates! Reason was now enthroned upon his open brow—his frame 
was nerved by the vigour of manhood—his deportment restrained by 
the graces of high breeding; so handsome a stripling had never ap- 
peared in presence of the astonished Anne. One only change was 
dissatisfactory to her feelings! The mischievous boy had been her 
friend and admirer; the accomplished youth could scarcely restrain, 
even under the watchful eyes of his father, the disdain with which he 
regarded his bride. 

At the moment when, startled by the novelty of the scene, the 
trembling girl, accepting a pen from the hand of Lord Lovell, sub- 
scribed her name for the last time as “ Anne Heneage,” and led by 
the noble lord into the adjoining oratory, pronounced her irrevocable 
vows of love, honour, and obedience, all these discoveries had not yet 
appalled her heart. She beheld in her silent bridegroom a person 
overawed and shy as herself; or rather, she beheld him not at all, so 
great was her emotion at being strained alternately to the bosom of 
her father and Mrs. Corbet, as though some awful circumstance were 
befalling her. But when, having quitted the oratory, she received 
in the adjoining saloon the compliments of the witnesses, it struck 
her that one voice was silent which ought to have been loudest in its 
courtesies ; and raising her eyes once more in search of him she had 
just sworn to love and venerate, she saw him leaning against the 
carved wainscoat—cold, stern, pale, disdainful—evidently scorning all 
pretence of taking part in the general joy. 

They sat down to the wedding-banquet, and things went more con- 
trarily than before. Old Elias Wright having been entrusted with 
the ordering of the festival, had taken upon him a notary’s privilege 
of pleasantry, to place the chairs of the youthful bride and bride- 
groom side by side at the head of the table. And there they sat,— 
Anne fair as a lily, growing paler and paler, and graver and graver ; 
while young Lovell, dark as a sapling pine, seemed every moment 
sinking into gloomier reflections. There was evidently not a grain of 
sympathy between the young couple ; nothing in common—nothing 
affording, even in the remotest perspective, a promise of happiness or 
love. 

Few as were the guests, Lord Lovell, though sorely ill at ease, felt 
himself called upon to divert their attention from the evil disposi- 
tions of his son and heir, by the affectation of an empty hilarity. In 
spite of the cares that were gnawing at his heart—(cares how tre- 
mendous, since they regarded the impending ruin of his king and 
country )—he talked, and jested, as he praised the Dalesdene venison 
and quatfed the Dalesdene wine. The notary’s clerks, who had seen 
in him that morning a care-aged, ruined cavalier, pawning the ho- 
nours of his house and the happiness of his son for gold to pave the 
predestined way of his unhappy prince, were amazed to find him so 
readily assume the jolly boon companion ; indulging in snatches of 
old rhymes, so as occasionally to bring a blush to the discreet cheeks 
of gentle Mistress Corbet. They began to think that, had there been 
no Lady Lovell in the case, the father might have proved the apter 
bridegroom of the two; so loud and frequent were his challenges to 
his silent son to pledge a deep health to the lovely ladies of the 
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county of Rutland, in bumpers of Bourdeaux. It was not for stran- 
gers to conjecture that Lord Lovell dared not adventure a more 
explicit allusion to the name of his new daughter-in-law, lest Arthur 
should give direct offence by refusing justice to the toast. 

Better, however, had he resigned the young gentleman unnoticed 
to his taciturn sobriety. Excited by the wine thus forced upon him, 
the disdains of young Lovell rose in offensive laughter to his lips. 
It had been impossible for any man less drowsy than the half imbe- 
cile Heneage to mistake the hollowness of the young man’s mirth, 
or the scornfulness of his expression. It was as clear as day 
that he saw himself a sacrifice to the political necessities of his 
father ! 

Young as she was, Anne Lovell became quickly aware that she 
was despised by the haughty youth beside her; and the conscious- 
ness, instead of overpowering her gentle nature, roused in her soul a 
degree of womanly pride and courage hitherto dormant. She 
scorned to ed was resolved to seem insensible to everything 
short of outrage. She would not wound her father’s feelings by 
showing him how wildly he had hazarded the happiness of his child ; 
she would not give that boy—that insolent boy —occasion to triumph 
over her by proving herself sensitive to his scorn. Her vexations 
could not be of long continuance. In an hour or two the strangers 
were to ride forth in the dusk, and leave her anew to her solitude. 
She had leisure before her for tears. Her fortitude should at least 
outlast their ill-omened visit. 

From the instant the young girl found strength for this noble reso- 
lution, she raised her hitherto downcast face—she encountered the 
defying glances of her young husband—she adventured more than 
one acute rejoinder to his arrogant remarks. But all this was lost 
upon Arthur Lovell. His eyes were blinded by the wine that was 
confusing his brain—by the indignation that was throbbing in his 
heart. He beheld, in the lovely young woman by his side, only the 
a tapes girl at whose expense he had played off his boyish pranks— 
only the rustic for whose fortune his liberty and person were bartered 
as a degrading bargain—only the ignoble offspring of a booby country 
squire, whose veins were furthermore polluted by the blood of a 
Leicestershire grazier. 

Right welcome was it to Anne, when, at the removal of the cloth, 
the then treasonable toast of “ Church and King,” gave intimation to 
Mistress Corbet and herself to curtsey and withdraw; and she dis- 
covered that her father’s chair, instead of being wheeled as usual with 
them into the adjoining room, was to remain stationary at the convivial 
board. She felt that she could not, at that moment, have supported 
the interrogations of her father. “ Do not speak to me,” cried she, 
having wept a few minutes unrestrained on the bosom of her kindly 
friend; “ girl as Lam, I see through all this ;—girl as I am, I feel it 
as such insults should be felt. But do not attempt to console me. I 
can bear anything at this moment but compassion. My wounded 
pride will bear me up. When they are gone will I be yours again. 
At present, dearest friend, do not unnerve my courage.” 

“ You see things in too dark a light, my poor child!” pleaded the 
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prudent Mistress Corbet. “ This young man is apparently of a more 
wayward, wilful disposition than we knew of. But has my Anne no 
indulgence for those who are wayward and wilful? Time—absence 
—the discipline of the world—will bring down that haughty spirit.” 

“ Until he is moved to pardon the presumption of the village wench 
who has presumed to become his wife!” interrupted the indignant 
bride. ‘“ Mamma mia !/—I have a spirit too !—I was not prepared 
for this; but the surprise shall not overmaster my courage !” 

And surmounting the tremulous weakness of her frame, Anne 
Lovell paced the room with impetuous footsteps, sweeping after her 
the silken robes and pendent ruffles with which Mistress Corbet had 
been at such pains to embellish her slender person; till the good 
woman, as she sat gazing after her, was almost awed to observe that 
her frame seemed in a moment to have expanded into womanhood, 
while the energy of her expressions forbad all expectation that her 
character would ever again relapse into the meekness of a child. 

« The evening is gathering fast,” cried Anne, stopping short at the 
bay-window, and suddenly looking out. “ It will soon be dusk—they 
will be gone,—and then for the bitterness of my despair! O that I 
should already look forward to its indulgence as a luxury !” 

“ My dearest girl!” remonstrated Mistress Corbet, “ this excite- 
ment is misplaced and unbecoming ; you will find among the discourses 
of the learned Selden——" 

“ Discourse me no discourses !” interrupted Anne, passing her hand 
impatiently through the raven tresses which it had cost the good 
gouvernante so much pains to place in trimly array. “ To-morrow, 
for wisdom and patience—to-night, for resentment and self-respect.” 

“ Prove it then in a more dignified composure,” rejoined Mistress 
Corbet, affectionately embracing her pupil, and wiping away two tears 
that stood in relief upon her marble cheeks. ‘“ My Lord Lovell ex- 
plained to you at dinner that his graceless son has insisted upon bear- 
ing him company to the army, instead of retiring quietly to complete 
his studies at Lovell House.’ 

“ A resolution to have moved my respect and admiration,” cried 
Anne, “ but for the pains with which he caused me to understand that 
his reluctant consent to the ceremony of the day was purchased by 
his father’s promise that he should bear arms in the royal cause.” 

“You mistake—you mistake!” pleaded Mistress Corbet; “ the 
young gentleman did but imply that, if esteemed old enough to be- 
come a husband, he was old enough to become a soldier; and that, 
having urged as much upon the good sense of the noble lord his 
father is 

‘‘ No plausible emendations will smooth away the insolence of his 
declaration on the subject,” persisted Anne. “ But hark !—I hear the 
tramp of horses! Lord Lovell tarries too long within reach of his 
enemies. If Lambert's people should obtain intelligence of his being 
here ! ¥ 

“ Fear nothing,” replied her companion, looking out in her turn ; 
“ these are his lordship’s people and led horses. ‘The turret clock is 
on the stroke of seven.” 

“ For once your eyes are clearer than mine,” said Anne, with a 
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faint smile, dashing away the tears by which her own sight had been 
obscured ; and at that moment the door opened, and her father’s 
chair being gently wheeled by Gervas into the chamber, she flew as 
usual to assist him, almost forgetting for a moment that she was a 
bride, and in presence of a contemptuous and abhorrent bridegroom. 
Arthur Lovell, slowly following the old gentleman into the room, 
stood aloof, without deigning to address her ; and when Mistress Cor- 
bet, hoping to accommodate matters, drew near to him with some tri- 
vial but conciliatory remark on the state of the weather, he replied b 
a peevish expression of impatience at his father’s delay, Lord Lovell 
being still engaged in a few parting words with the men of the law. 

“ His lordship is giving instructions, I conclude, for his will and 
testament,” observed the insolent boy; “ an instrument that may 
become the more needful, since, if we loiter another hour at this place, 
there is every probability of falling in with the advanced guard of the 
rebel army, when my Lord Lovell may be honoured with heading or 
hanging, according to the summary process of martial law, as a scout 
or spy.” 

The peace-making woman replied with becoming moderation, while 
Anne remained still moze becomingly silent. Little did either of them 
suspect the honourable object which detained Lord Lovell at a crisis 
of such instant danger. Instead of accepting old Heneage’s invitation 
to a stirrup-cup, Lord Lovell hastily drew into the embrasure of a win- 
dow the confidential notary of his friend. 

*“ You are, I trust and believe, an honest man,” said Lord Lovell, 
with an abruptness which Elias Wright was prevented from resenting 
by the earnest gravity of his manner. “ There is none here but your- 
self to whom I can confide my counsel, and no time to confide it to 
yourself in decent and becoming terms. You are the adviser of my 
worthy friend,—the guardian of yonder poor innocent victim ; and I 
would fain constitute you her champion and defender. This morning, 
sir, you doubtless saw in me a sordid wretch, weighing my son's 
honour and that maiden’s happiness against thirty pieces of silver !— 
You misjudged me. I swear to you, by all that is holiest, had I then 
suspected the temper of Arthur Lovell, I would have gone back pen- 
niless to the feet of my unfortunate prince, rather than peril the peace 
of mind of my old-friend’s daughter. The broils of these disastrous 
times have estranged me from my home. For years past, I have 
taken less note than was my duty of the progress of my son's charac- 
ter. I guessed not what revolutions might be effected there by the 
influence of his mother and her haughty family. It may be that the 
flames which have been long smothering, do only now burst forth ; but, 
on the truth of a gentleman and a soldier, I no more dreamed of find- 
ing a Hotspur in the listless truant of my fireside, than the lovely 
and sensitive creature I now discern in poor Miles’s hoyden daughter. 
Puzzled, vexed, thwarted throughout the day, I am overpowered at 
this parting moment by apprehension of the anguish of spirit my rash 
improvidence may have created. Yonder bags of gold, good Master 
Wright, become hateful in my eyes, as though they were the price of 
blood ; for, alas! my fears admonish me that they are the forfeit of 
human happiness.” 
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« Your lordship is over late in the discovery,” replied Elias, bluntly. 
“ We have been labouring all night and all day to strengthen with 
technical legalities a ceremony which already you seem to hold too 
binding.” 

« Add not reproaches to my heavy load of cares,” cried Lovell, in 
a tone of deep despondency ; “ but rather promise that, should I be 
hurried off among the thousands who must fall to establish the per- 
manence of King Charles's sovereignty, you will watch over the hap- 
piness of our gentle Anne. Her father is on the brink of the grave ; 
brother, kinsman, friend, defender, hath she none.” 

«“ My grey hairs and peaceful garb, my lord,” replied Elias, gravely, 
“ scarcely constitute me an efficient antagonist for one of your son’s 
temper and degree !” 

« You have prudence sir,—you have knowledge of the law; should 
I fall in the contest which a few days must bring to issue, Heneage, 
as mortgagee to the full value of the estate of Lovell House, may 
take possession, and I implore you to impress upon his mind the neces- 
sity of devising both that and his own inheritance in trust for the 
separate use and benefit of his child.” 

« But since your lordship’s son will share the chances of the cam- 
paign,” observed the notary, “ he also might become a victim to his 
loyalty.” 

“ My brother, Sir Richard Lovell, would succeed to my title and 
entailed estates,” interrupted Lovell hastily, having been already twice 
apprised that his horses and men awaited his pleasure for the bestowal 
of the charge of money. “ Dick is the worthiest and warmest of liv- 
ing souls,” added he; “ should my brother survive me, my daughter- 
in-law will find a friend to aid you in your task; should he survive me 
and my son—a father. Let me therefore entrust you with a few words, 
to be delivered to him in case of such a contingency, corroborating 
the appeal I have now adventured to yourself.” 

And readily supplied with writing materials by Elias Wright, Lord 
Lovell indited a few lines, in the course of which his heavy sighs and 
undisguised emotion avouched the solemnity of their purport. ‘Though 
unwilling to expose to the matter-of-fact notary the nature of his 
prognostications, he felt that he was recording the last instructions of 
a predestined man. 

“If bad tidings of our fate should reach you,” resumed his lord- 
ship, placing the letter unsealed in the hands of the man of business, 
this, in care and confidence to Dick Lovell: if he too should be swept 
away, it is to yourself only I dare look for the remedy of my fault. 
Farewell, sir. Sustain our cause with your prayers—sustain this 
house with your counsels; and should all prosper, count hereafter 
upon the gratitude and good faith of the ill-fortuned Lovell !" 

Touched by the fervency of this address, old Elias strained the 
noble hand extended towards him. ‘There was no misdoubting the 
sincerity of so worthy a heart. 

“I crave pardon for intruding to remind your lordship that the 
night draws on, and that we have a long ride ere daybreak to get 
the start of the rebels,” cried Arthur Lovell inipatiently, unable 
longer to cope with the prosy exhortations of his new father-in-law, 
or the scrutiny of his silent wife. 
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« *Tis well—'tis well!” cried Lord Lovell, following him to the pre- 
sence of the family. ‘“ We are likely to be in more haste to find our- 
selyes back at Dalesdene than now to cross its hospitable threshold. 
Arthur, see the sacks deposited in the saddle-bags, and carefully 
strapped to the cruppers. Master Wright, oblige me by overlooking 
the transport of this important burthen, which will prove as welcome 
at head-quarters as a well in the wilderness. My daughter ‘” con- 
tinued he, approaching Anne, when the bridegroom and the notary 
had quitted the room, and none were present but the poor deaf inva- 
lid and the gouvernante, who was attending to his moans. “ Forgive 
me what hath chanced this day—forgive me for having perilled thy 
future peace! God's blessings be upon thee, my sweet Anne! If I 
live, thou shalt never need a strong arm and true heart for thy defence ; 
if I die, Heaven itself will be thy fortress and thy defence. Be brave, 
be firm, be good ” He impressed a solemn kiss upon her fair 
brow in lieu of concluding his sentence ; for, at that moment of ex- 
panded feeling, he found it impossible to add the conclusion he had 
meditated—* and thou wilt be happy !” 

Lord Lovell felt conscious that it was to eternal wxhappiness he had 
consecrated the daughter of his friend! 

In a few moments the tramp of departing steeds disturbed the 
stillness of evening ; and even the usually unobservant squire was of 
opinion that there was a degree of unnatural formality in the cold 
salutation deposited by the frozen lips of Arthur Lovell as a farewell 
token upon the fair hand of his bride. 





ABSENT FRIENDS! 
A NAVAL ANACREONTIC BALLAD. 


BY MRS. C. BARON WILSON. 


Ansent Frienps! absent friends ! let the toast gaily pass, 
From the heart through the lip shall its echo resound! 

He’s no true British sailor who'd flinch from the glass 
That on Saturday night all the crew should go round! 


Absent friends! who still love us, wherever we roam, 
Whose smiles are the polar light guiding us home ; 

From the tropic’s warm sun to the bleak northern star, 
Here’s Health and God bless them, wherever they are ! 


Absent friends! Absent friends! ’tis a true sailor’s toast 
Whate’er be his country, his kindred, or name ! 

All, all, have some dear magic circle to boast, 
From the “ mid” to the captain, each heart feels the same! 


Absent friends! we will pledge them while far off we roam, 
For our hearts, like the needle, still point towards home ; 
Though a tear in the eye of fond mem'ry is seen, 
Here’s our wives and our sweethearts! our country and queen 
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THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN IRISH BARRISTER.'—No. VII. 


SIR WILLIAM C. SMITH, LATE BARON OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


THE great reputation of Mr. Burke, and his devoted adherence to 
the cause of the Irish Catholics, rendered him almost an object of 
idolatrous affection in his native country. His views were broad, and 
much more liberal than were consonant with the narrow politics of 
that day. The leaders of that party at length determined to attach 
him more closely to their interests, and, accordingly, young Burke 
was invited over to advance their cause through the able co-operation 
of his father. The existing government was what is emphatically 
call a job, both in its administration and constitution; party spirit 
was powerful, but public spirit was at a sad ebb; the freedom of the 
great body of the people consisted in an oppressive burthen of 
penalties, incapacities, and a proscription of four-fifths of the popu- 
lation. Young Burke was a man of very amiable disposition and 
considerable understanding, but by himself wholly inadequate to dis- 
charge the onerous duties which his situation imposed on him. He 
had not the energy to bear up against the vehement storms raised by 
the ascendant party, nor the adroitness to manage the fiery and im- 
patient spirit of some of the influential Catholics, or allay their absurd 
and ignominious squabbles. The Catholics confided more in the sym- 
pathy and commanding intellect of his father, whose famous letter to 
Sir Hercules Langrishe appeared a short time before, and paved the 
way for his son’s important mission. He came over to Ireland, but 
the issue is too well known to require any consideration here. He 
was very well received, and among the companions whose friendship 
his father enjoined him to cultivate sedulously, was that of Mr. Smith 
—an intimacy anxiously sought for by himself, independently of the 
injunctions of his father. They had vowed eternal friendship at 
Butler's Court. He knew his strong influence with that body whom 
his embassy was to affect, and he longed for his active co-operation in 
a cause equally dear to both. Mr. Smith was absent from Dublin 
when his young friend arrived, but being made aware of his coming, 
he left a letter of introduction to his father, Sir Michael Smith, as 
appears from a passage in one of Mr. Burke's letters. “ What I want 
you to introduce me to is his favourable opinion. We have not, 
indeed, met often, or known each other long, but on the day when I 
sat next you at Beaconsfield, it seemed to me we made as much pro- 
gress in intimacy as could well be made in an afternoon, especially by 
two lemonade-drinkers, which I remember we were at that time. 
From the kindness of yours, which is now before me, it appears you 
have not forgotten the evening which I have been alluding to, and I 
am led to hope you will consider mine to have been too ceremonious, 
and will consider our Beaconsfield afternoon to have put me ona 


' Continued from p. 15. 
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footing of more familiarity with you than I have used.” On Mr, 
Smith's return he reciprocated the attention he received under the 
roof of Mr. Burke—his son was a continual guest at Sir Michael's 
table, where, as well as at Lord Charlemont’s, he experienced all that 
benevolence and affection which his paternal virtues, as well as his 
own, so amply merited. He derived valuable counsel and co-operation 
from the confidence and understanding of Mr. Smith, of which his 
letters to his father bear generous testimony. In the mean while Mr. 
Smith's pen was fruitful in a rich variety of productions—poetry, in 
which, though he did not build the lofty, yet he raised the graceful 
rhyme—essays political and literary, witty epigrams, and sparkling 
pasquinades. There were verses to imaginary Naiads in North Wales, 
and the Naiads of Tears, heroics in Latin, and paraphrases in French. 
One elegant conceit, the fable of the “ Rights of Waters,” and a 
paper signed Peter Parallel, published in a periodical of the day, 
were very agreeable to his great model, as appears from the following 
good-humoured letter. 


“T have taken possession of one of your packets, and will forward 
the other as you desire. Peter Parallel is a very pleasant fellow, 
and tells serious truths with considerable humour. 1 need not tell 
you how much my son admires the ‘ Vision,’ for I know that he has 
told you this himself. But though I, too, thought highly of it from 
the first, you either must have improved it, or | appear to have done 
it scanty justice; but the fable of the ‘ Rights of Waters’ * continues 


*« RIGHTS OF WATERS.—A FABLE. 


“In I know not what century after the flood, a spirit of tumult and philosophy 
is suid to have moved on the face of the waters. Rivers which—and this could not 
be from want of reflecuon—had been quietly advancing within their banks for ages, 
now discovered themselvesto be in such a state of depravity as required a recurrence 
to first erga for its cure, and Rights of Waters were making a rapid progress 
through the globe, It was urged that this continement within banks was a restraint 
which they bad heedlessly imposed on themselves, ¢ontrary to the liberal intentions 
of nature, ‘They were created fountains with equal rights, and deemed it expedient 
to go back to their sources as the only means of accurate investigation, ‘Their 
forerunners, it is true, had been submitting to coercion time out of mind. But 
what was this tothem? The rights of living waters must not be thus controlled 
and sported away. Divisions of waters into lakes and rivers—springs and puddles, 
they unanimously decned, as mere civil, artificial, fantastic distinctions, and pushed 
their researches to that early period, when water came from the hands of its Maker. 
W hat was it then !—Water, Water was its high and only title!’ Now a murmur 
went, that in the time of Noah a great aquatic revolution had taken place, when all 
things were reduced to a philosophic level ; beneath the sanction of which precedent 
it was agreed by the rivers that they would not be imprisoned within banks any 
longer, nor driven headlong in one direction at the arbitrary will of fountains, but 
would shed their last drop in asserting the rights of waters. Obscure as to his 
origin, ungovernable in his temper, and a leveller in principles, Nilus led the way, 
and Egypt was covered with an inundation, Every cultivated inequality was over- 
whelmed, and all distinction levelled to uniformity, Nature was supposed to have 


' «if we proceed on, we shall at last come out right. We shall come to the time 
when man came from the hands of his Maker. What was he then? Man—man 
was his high and only title.’"—Paine'’s Rights of Man. 
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to be my favourite, and this you certainly have retouched, and to good 
purpose. Your manuscripts too are in high request. Miss —— 
declares that if she were a Naiad she would be afraid of you, though 
I have made her confess there is nothing satirical in your gallantry. 
C says your French is exquisite, and as he is a Frenchman, 
and no flatterer, he may safely be trusted. I am no competent judge 
of this matter, but I certainly think your English is exquisitely 
tender. I write in haste, but hope I have said enough to prove, that 
if the muse should present you with any other pledges of attachment, 
they might be sent to nurse here with every prospect of success. 
You must not, however, become a poet or gallant, even of the Naiads. 
Nature meant you, or I am much mistaken, for something more 
respectable and useful. Yet I must confess that the compliments 
ar regards with which I am charged are intended for the poet. But 
I, who am an old politician, naturally direct my adieus to the embryo 
statesman,” &¢. &c. 





Besides the papers alluded to in the above letter, he also published, 
in 1793, a very able political essay, addressed to a society formed in 
Dublin under the appellation of “ Friends to the Constitution, Liberty, 
and Peace.” The object of its primal establishment was to serve as 
a counterpoise, by its moderation and constitutional assertion, to the 
“ Society of United Irishmen,” which was then beginning to present 
a very formidable appearance, from the number, rank, and influence of 
its members. Mr. Smith, however, suspected that they were not 
more devotedly attached to the objects of their institution than the 
association they undertook to outweigh. He saw as much attach- 
ment to the constitution, peace, and liberty, in the one as in the other. 
They published a long manifesto of the principles which were to 
guide their action, but he affected to discover in this declaration of 
political faith a tendency to put in peril that constitution and social 
order with which they charged the United Irishmen. He published an 
address to that body, which had the effect of dissolving the society. 
He was now destined to receive a severe shock in the death of a 
dear friend. Young Burke fell a premature victim to the most ter- 
rible of all diseases—pulmonary consumption. He had been returned 
for the borough of Maldon, and was about to revisit Ireland as secre- 
tary to the new governor, the Earl of Fitzwilliam. This grateful 
intelligence he communicated to Mr. Smith, who flattered himself with 
a long alternation of that affection which they entertained for each 
other. But they never saw each other more. He died at Cromwell 


resumed ber rights, and philosophy admired the grand simplicity of ruin; when, 
lo! the tide of tumult ebbed, and eminences were seen to lift their beads above 
water. The party was daily continuing to gain ground, and all things tended to a 
counter revolution. What had first been deemed the effort of enlightened virtue 
was now looked on as the rush of inconsiderate violence, What originally seemed 
calculated to further the views of nature was now seen to be directed in opposition 
to her will; while events suggested that to oppose her was dangerous—to conquer 
her impossible. Such are the result and moral of this enterprise. is forces all 
subdued, the baffled Nile retreated to his channel, after having reluctantly served the 
landed interests of Egypt by bis hostile descent, though, like the commotiong of the 
Seine, this also produced monsters.” 
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House, and his disconsolate friend had barely time to be present at 
his obsequies. In his last years he used to narrate, almost in tears, 
the interview he had with the unhappy father some days after the 
burial of his beloved son. When Mr. Burke first saw him, he burst 
suddenly from apparent composure into the wildest and most pas- 
sionate grief; he threw himself on his shoulder, and gave vent to his 
overwhelming sorrow in a gush of tears, accompanied with heart- 
breaking sobs. “Oh, Mr. Smith—Mr. Smith—my beloved Richard is 

ne! There is no hope for my grey hairs at this side of the grave! 

he comfort of my house—the stay of my miserable old age! Oh, 
oh—I shall never see him in this world!” And then he renewed his 
terrible grief, and flung himself on his face and hands on a sofa. 
Like Priam, he had to mourn his Hector—he had none to meet his 
enemies at the gate. To use his own words in his philippic on the 
Duke of Bedford—his hope—his consolation—his helper—his coun- 
sellor—and his guide—was gone ! 

We now come to another and important epoch in his brilliant career. 
The Roman Catholics had already achieved a triumph, but a very in- 
complete one, in a relaxation of some of the worst provisions of that 
iron institution—the penal code. One donation was of incalculable im- 

rtance—the extension of the franchise to forty-shilling freeholders. 
It gave a view of moral power to a numerous class of the population, 
and, by investing them with a portion of their rights, increased their 
strength and nourished an appetite for more. This feeling combined 
with the mighty labours of Grattan, whose superhuman eloquence 
made every fibre of the national frame tremble with a consciousness 
of its right to liberty. During the vast and momentous struggle with 
the fierce and jealous spirit of England, from 1782 to the period at 
which we are now arrived, 1795, he wisely removed their pressing 
claims from the foreground of the picture, lest any evil spirit of dis- 
cord should mar the patriotic and unbroken unanimity through which 
alone Ireland could hope to attain that independent exaltation which 
his exertions struggled vainly to secure; but now, after the existence 
of a free parliament for thirteen years, he turned to the advocacy of 
that question, whose success he well knew was the sole anchor by 
which the rights and liberties of Ireland could be held fast. The in- 
dependence of that nation is a bodiless phantom, the great majority 
of whose population are slaves—the permanent security of that nation 
is past all hope, whose unanimity is continually liable to dissolution 
from the rancour and disaffection which necessarily originate in an 
unjust privation of liberties. He heard the distant roar of the union- 
surge, and was anxious for a cordial and united crew to man the guns 
and prepare for the conflict. Unfortunately, the parliament was 
haughty and stubborn in its refusal, and on this rock the state-galley 
split and went to pieces. His wonderful and inflaming oratory, toge- 
ther with the convulsed state of the popular mind from the inflamma- 
tion of French politics, which still lurked in the country, operated 
forcibly on the more sensible and rational, to the conviction of extend- 
ing the claims of the oppressed party. This wise inclination generated 
a corresponding bitterness among the men of the ascendency. Ma- 
tured reason was encountered with precipitate violence, unanswerable 
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argument with tyrannous assertion, and the demands of a people with 
the scoffs of a faction. In this melancholy state of things recourse 
was had by many of the friends of the Catholic party to the noble and 
sober wisdom of Mr. Burke, who, of all living men, was best able to 
aid them, by the soundness of his counsel as well as his commanding 
position—for, though fallen, he had lost little of his original bright- 
ness. Of the number who had recourse to his suggestions was Mr. 
Smith. He was now a member of the Irish legislature for the borough 
of Lanesborough, and before he adopted any fixed policy on a ques- 
tion which appeared so pregnant with difficulties, he resolved to con- 
sult his friend. His situation was a peculiar one—his father was of 
the Protestant, his mother of the Catholic persuasion ; as he says him- 
self, “ What was I to do? two of my lineal and paternal ancestors 
were officers in William’s army, and fought and fell on his side—Awdi 
alteram partem—my maternal family, a very amiable one, was Catholic, 
their politics were essentially Jacobite, and a distinguished member 
of that family followed the fortunes of the Pretender.” Though edu- 
cated a strict Protestant, and having the additional advantage of being 
nephew to the celebrated Dr. Duigenan, from whom he received 
many an orthodox lecture both in religion and politics, he breathed 
out of the atmosphere of bigotry, and generously resolved to discharge 
his duties to the religion of his mother—not because he was solely in- 
fluenced by filial regard, but because he thought a well-regulated 
liberty would consolidate the interests of the country, and restore 
unanimity where all before menaced dissolution. The first communi- 
cation of importance which Mr, Burke received after the death of his 
son, when his mind had turned from its profound grief to a state of 
comparative composure, was a long letter from Mr. Smith, on the 
question which then divided Irish society. As a composition it is 
admirable both in matter and language, full of wise and constitutional 
sentiments, which proves how his progress in knowledge kept pace 
with his progress in years. We shall extract a few passages ; they 
contain the fine germs of that high enthusiasm which he ever after 
exhibited, without deviating a moment, in the cause of the Irish 
Catholics. 


“ T am about to make a very usual return for great kindness by im- 
posing a further tax on him from whom I have received it. The funds, 
however, on which I draw, whatever your modesty or prudence may 
induce you to allege, are universally known to be abundant. Besides, 
what I ask for is advice, in giving which you can furnish me without 
impoverishing yourself. You are aware that a measure of vast im- 
portance will shortly come before parliament. I mean that on which 
the Catholics have judiciously enough bestowed the title of Emanci- 
pation. I feel the magnitude of this question, and wish greatly to 
have upon it the assistance of your views. Your opinion I anticipate, 
or more properly speaking know, and what I now solicit from you is 
rather an outline (1 cannot presume to look for more) of the grounds 
on which your judgment has been formed.” 

* 4 * * * * 


“1 have not imbibed prejudices at all hostile to the professors of that 
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religion. My father, whose ‘line of politics it would be my wish to 

ursue, as long as he was in parliament, supported their pretensions. 
My mother, a most excellent woman, and all her family, are Catholics, 
between whom and me a cordial and affectionate intercourse exists, 
But, knowing my connexion with Dr. Duigenan, you may suspect me 


of having taken up some of his opinions, seasoned too with a portion of 


his warmth and zeal. This, however, I assure you, is far from being the 
case. He is a well-informed, able, and I think upright man, with an in- 
tellect perhaps coarse, but, above all question, strong. But his views are 
very different from mine. There is something, as it were, dissonant 
and antipathetic in the frame and constitution of our minds; and of 
whatever friendship there subsists between us, neither the idem velle 
nor the idem nolle are the source. Besides, he had ever held me and 
my understanding very cheap, and though his estimate may have been 
a just one, it was not calculated to seduce me into an implicit adoption 
of his thoughts.” 
* . * * , 


“ The longer the provocation lasts, the more exasperation and ill 
blood will be produced, and the greater the risk which must at length 
perhaps be run. If, then, the restrictive ought at some time to have 
an end, what better moment could be chosen than the present, when, 
from the loyal conduct they pursued hitherto, it may be inferred they 
have not yet been stung or stimulated into disaffection—a moment in 
which allegiance is exposed to unprecedented perils and temptations— 
when swarms of innovators are busy in every quarter of the coun- 
try—when old establishments are sloping their heads to their founda- 
tions, and all that is passing around in the world seems to inculcate 
the necessity of cementing, for our own security, id jirmissimum im- 
perium quo obedientes gaudent !” 


The following passage is not more beautiful than just: the reason- 
ing is unanswerable, for it is founded on the principle which animates 
all argument, and that principle is justice. 


“ We ought not, if it can be avoided, to inflict upon our brethren 
the unkindness which she* feared from imperious enemies for her 
son: we ought not to hold the cup of privilege to their lips, and then 
stint them to a mere relish, better calculated to inflame their thirst 
than to assuage it. This is not a moment merely for doing strict and 
penurious justice, but for gratifying feelings and exciting zeal. 
Suppose the Catholics are now requiring what may be called the ne- 
cessaries and ordinary sustenance of life, and not a regale of honours 
and distinctions to please the palate and soothe the pride of their 
ambition—why should they not ask this? Why should they not 
obtain it, if it can be given with safety—if it can be given without 
manifest and very serious danger? Why should Catholics be doomed 
to thirst in vain for honours, the thirst for which is an incentive to 
public spirit, and has perhaps its orign in public virtue? Why 


* Alluding to the very exquisite and mournful apprehension of the wife of 


a for the slavery of her child Astyanax, in the twenty-second book of the 
iad, 
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should the genial current of their fair affections and natural appetites 
be frozen? Or how at least can we who freeze it, require that it 
should flow warmly for our defence? Can we prevent a Catholic 
from feeling that he is as well entitled by nature to distinction as we 
are? ‘That he is as well qualified as any Protestant for filling an 
eminent situation with credit to himself and glory to his country ? 
Or what more serious peril can we well incur than that of con- 
vincing this great body of our countrymen, that under the present 
order of things they must stifle their fair ambition, for that we con- 
sider their depression as a sine gud non of our safety ?” 
. ‘ * ie i 


Mr. Burke's powerful and liberal reply to this letter is well known : 
he expressed in it the sentiments of a man of sense, and the princi- 
ples of a great statesman. If any doubt existed before in the mind 
of Mr. Smith as to the course he was to adopt in parliament on this 
subject, it was wholly removed by the argumentative wisdom and 
bold enthusiasm of his political master. Mr. Grattan now introduced 
his measure of relief in one of those astonishing fusions of reason 
and eloquence, which even, in his last days, converted the proud fasti- 
diousness of Pitt into admiration; but though the liberal party was 
triumphant in all that deserves, but cannot command, success, their 
efforts were unavailing. Mistaken prejudice and insensate bigotry 
flung back their demands in the teeth of the Catholics,—a result pro- 
ductive of direful consequences—the rebellion and the union. In the 
debate Mr. Smith shone with the most distinguished lustre—fully 
did he sustain the high character of his genius. “ For two hours,” 
says Grattan in a note to Lord Charlemont, “ young Smith delighted 
the house with a stream of majestic and imposing oratory—consum- 
mate ability shone in every period. Every sentence was a constitu- 
tional aphorism : his language reminded me of the brilliant tenderness 
of Fox, and the luxuriant imagery of Burke; but he was more clas- 
sical and concise than either. O Dii boni—quantum adolescentulum !” 
The Earl of Fitzwilliam was recalled not long after, and his removal 
was only the swelling prologue to a dismal tragedy—blood and car- 
nage were to fill up the first four acts, and the curtain was to fall on 
the catastrophe of the union. Of the movements of Mr. Smith in 
parliament from this period up to 1798, I have been unable to collect 
any matters of peculiar interest. However, he began to look forward 
to dignities; and, as the best mode of accomplishing his design, 
attached himself more closely to the ministerial party. Whoever 
will blame him for so inglorious a connexion, must remember that, 
independently of personal ambition, he was under some obligation to 
the administration—his father being promoted to a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and himself invested with a silk gown. On all momentous 
questions the Castle calculated on his support, though on some he 
divided with the opposition. Matters in parliament soon manifested 
symptoms of an inevitable decline. In 1792, a cloud, at first not bigger 
than a man’s hand, gradually began to extend itself, until in 1797 it 
assumed an alarming and portentous appearance. From that time 
events moved forward in an uninterrupted funereal procession. Many 
June, 1838.—vo1. XX11.—NO. LXXXVL M 
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of the causes in which they originated are well known--many we 
cannot trace from our imperfect knowledge of human history, which 
must necessarily leave many of the internal causes unexplained that 
affect the destinies of nations. But of all which interfered with the 
rising fortunes of Ireland, the paramount cause is ascribable to the 
commercial jealousy of England. So long before as 1786, Burke re- 
plied to the ungenerous murmurs of the Bristol merchants in one of 
his masterpieces of argument. Ireland had commenced a brilliant 
reckoning, and the glory of her opening promised greatness. All her 
efforts to exalt her head among the number of free and independent 
nations were devised with consummate skill, and crowned with com- 
plete success. Her manufactures were beginning to arise under the 
protection of a senate that would do honour to Rome when Rome 
did honour to Nature. Everything promised a future of prosperity 
and glory, but, as has been wisely remarked, a common soldier—a 
child—a girl at the door of an inn—have changed the tace of for- 
tune, and almost of the world. The unjustifiable remonstrances of a 
few English merchants to the British minister swelled at length 
into the importance of an universal commercial cry. Pitt too had 
not forgotten the Regency Question—he remembered it with bitter- 
ness, though he spoke of it with calmness. From that day all his 
thoughts were expended on the best mode of abating that high spirit 
in the Irish Parliament which battled with his English majority, in a 
very unworthy cause it must be confessed. Come what may, he de- 
termined that the star of Ireland must descend. Independently of 
the deep-laid treachery of the minister, there were no marks of 
visible decline—the fortune of the nation was proportioned to its 
umbition. The struggles of Flood and Grattan—the convention of 
the volunteer delegates—the defeat of Reform—and the other causes 
to which the abettors of her ruin attempted to trace the final disso- 
lution of Ireland, so far from contributing to her doom, only sharpened 
the national mind, and expanded its intellect to a more enlarged com- 
prehension of its commercial and political interests: party animosity, 
in a sense destructive to nationality, there was none: however men 
differed in domestic legislation, all were firmly resolved never to 
succumb to the strong power of England. ‘The difliculties which the 
contlicts of party continually generate in independent communities 
confirm their power. But the green-eyed monster, in nations as in 
individuals, will seize on the most absurd pretences, and the differences 
of Irish parties were, in the hands of enemies, made ready instruments 
of destruction. Unchecked by remorse—spurning the recognised 
maxims of international policy, the stern despotism of England re- 
sorted to the terrific plan of cutting the throat of Ireland, and then 
to make it appear that the victim was guilty of suicide, and by a 
verdict of felo de se to have her parliament confiscated to England. 
True it was, the deed was accomplished by her, but the act was no 
more self-inflicted than his whose dagger is driven to his own heart 
by the hand of another. Pythagoras was no less delighted with the 
fruit of his laborious meditations than Pitt with the scheme of Irish 
rebellion—the policy was cruel and unmanly, but admirably conceived 
for the purposes of the minister. All the instruments of discord 
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were put in motion—the full enginery of scheme and plot “ toiled 
like the bellows of the Lemnian forge.” A few cottages were first 
burned in the county of Wicklow by a company of Welsh fencibles— 
the people resisted—troops were poured in—the people associated in 
rebellious bodies —the Orange yeomanry were armed—martial law 
proclaimed! The Irish representatives were bewildered: Grattan 
had left the senate—so did Curran; no remedy was offered to calm 
the general flame. Lord Castlereagh presided over the hell-broth, 
and made it boil bravely; until at length Ireland staggered, and 
reeling like a wounded man from exhaustion of blood, fell prostrate 
at the feet of England. But there is a terrible energy, the energy 
of despair, which often gives the muscles of the dying man a pow er 
greater than human. The same convulsive force marked the last 
struggle of Ireland for the retention of her liberty. The armed 
doctrine—Freedom in arms—perished with the volunteers. Every 
opposition to British supremacy promised to be as imbecile as futile. 
Gold was squandered as lavishly as blood. ‘Titles and offices fell like 
a shower of snares—mitres for bishops—coronets and ermine for 
apostate representatives—the bench was dishonoured by the pre- 
cedence of treason to patriotism—the bar was dishonoured by the 
preference of ignorance to knowledge. But | am somewhat premature. 
As the vehemence of Castlereagh and Cooke increased for a union, 
the enthusiasm of the virtuous friends of Ireland, still powerful, waxed 
earnest and energetic. Night after night the House of Commons 
shook with the bolts of a burning eloquence—fierce and scorching 
anathemas were hurled at the minister and his band of traitors, but 
Castlereagh had muscles as rigid as a steel rod, and a cheek that 
rarely blanched. His intrepidity was equal to his impudence, and his 
commanding arrogance to both. During this eventful strife, Mr. 
Smith was among the firm supporters of the Castle—he was conspi- 
cuously seated beside Secretary Cooke, who set a high value on his 
skill and sagacity. Contrary to his admonition, he hazarded a divi- 
sion in the session of 1799, and was soundly beaten. A_ vast 
exultation now pervaded the land—men grasped each other with an 
almost fraternal embrace, but their joy was of transitory duration. 
During the recess the Exchequer was profusely robbed—nothing was 
left undone that human power could effect—the organisation of pro- 
fligacy was now more perfect. Castlereagh could know the purchase 
of a man by looking at his eyes. He came down in January 1800 to 
renew the question of a union with redoubled energy and sanguine 
hopes of success. 

When a nation is in distress, minds are always found to elevate 
themselves to the occasion. When the constitution is menaced, men 
there will be to remember the consular injunction of old, “ that the 
state should suffer no detriment.” The spirit of the ancient senate, 
at the period we allude to, filled the Irish bar. They assumed a 
tone of vehement and passionate remonstrance, mingled with a calm 
and dignified firmness, which gave a union of animation and strength 
to their cause. The manly intellect that impregnated their councils 
Was not less powerful than their enthusiasm; both formed a rare 
combination, which probably would not have been without success, 
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had not the fortune of Ireland already sloped its head, and with- 
held the universal crash, only until the last remaining buttress was 
undermined. The time called for exertions in no vulgar mode, and 
the splendid harmony of all that was brilliant in genius, and virtuous 
in patriotism, indignantly responded to the call. There were no 
whining lamentations—no unmanly indications of fear or weakness. 
Firm in purpose, and armed with that generous resolution which per- 
vades and springs from a just cause, they assumed a front of power, 
and boldly met the minister on the threshold of the constitution with 
the strong and cheering cry of—“ No Union.” ‘They thundered a 
fierce and burning eloquence against it, that often agitated the imper- 
turbable brow of Castlereagh. “ Will nothing,” he used to exclaim, 
* check the fury of these terrible lawyers? Place cannot seduce 
them—gold cannot muzzle them. Cooke, they must be hushed, 
though we were to empty the treasury into their stomachs.” But 
the terrible lawyers were as implacable as destiny—they were deter- 
mined to stem the union torrent, if the exertions of the human intel- 
lect could accomplish it. ‘They wrote still more luminously and elo- 
quently than they spoke. Over one hundred pamphlets issued from 
the bar alone against the measure. ‘The present Chief Justice Bushe 
directed a timely volley of wit, learning, and sarcasm, whimsically 
styled, “ Cease your Funning,” against a very inargumentative firman 
of Mr. Secretary Cooke’s, somewhat dogmatically entitled, “ Unan- 
swerable Arguments for an Union.” John Ball, one of the ablest 
lawyers, and among the first of the inflexibly virtuous and incorrup- 
tibly firm to the perishing interests of his country, demolished a 
pyramid of ministerial sophisms in a brilliant and learned essay, which 
embraced every topic bearing proximately or remotely on the ques- 
tion. Mr. Saurin and the late Judge Jebb also took the field—con- 
spicuous above all others in their opposition, at a time when opposi- 
tion assumed almost the character of personal bitterness. Their 
chivalrous energy attracted the attention of all, where there were so 
many to divide the admiration. Mr. Smith now came forward, and 
took up the patriotic cestus which they had so daringly thrown down. 
Like the knights of old, they offered the advantage of sun and wind 
to any combatant who would venture to enter the lists. Ministerial 
attention was directed to Mr. Smith, whose celebrity as an acute 
thinker and beautiful writer was universally acknowledged. He un- 
dertook the duty of levelling the lofty doctrines of Saurin and Jebb— 
doctrines essentially dangerous to the principles of ministerial action, 
and conveyed in a stream of scorching eloquence, which carried terror 
in its progress. A series of letters, signed ‘A Member of the Bar,” 
appeared in reply, which were well known to have been the production 
ot Mr. Smith, although they possessed little of that elegance of style and 
closeness of reasoning which characterised his accomplished mind—a 
rough and broken phraseology was substituted for his habitual smooth- 
ness. They were penned with frankness, but undistinguished for 
boldness, and unclothed with the graces which his clear and classic 
intellect threw around every subject. Eloquence they had none, and 
less of wisdom; both are the usual accompaniments of justice and 
truth. The subject of his advocacy was unsupported by both. The 
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parricide of one’s country can muster little nerve in support of a 
cause which he knows is mortal to its honour and independence :— 
the dissolution of a nation is mournful; and he who participates in 
the crime, and is conscious of the consequences, must tremble at his 
own act. Under such circumstances, language, however carefully 
dissembled, will still tell a tale of the heart. This is natural—it is 
a matter of general occurrence in life. Mr. Smith saw—meditated 
on the wrong. He was too rational not to perceive the character of 
the wound which the federation was about to inflict—he beheld the 
daily progress of Ireland in all that promotes public prosperity, and 
embellishes public life. Commerce arising from her swathing-clothes, 
and in the short space of sixteen years—how poor a segment of time 
in calculating the commercial epochs of other countries !—stretching 
out a hundred arms, and bringing home the produce of every clime 
—internal trade augmenting beyond all parallel—agriculture spread- 
ing—art beautifying—literature and science refining—all he must 
have seen, and been convinced of the injustice; but he was ambi- 
tious. Ambition rendered the union a delightful measure to him—it 
was a couleur de rose, through which he saw everything connected 
with it. The union breathed heavenly odours—“ sweet marjoram and 
blissful amaranth.” Until then, Ireland was only in an Aurelia state— 
after, she was marked by fate for every enjoyment—she was to spread 
out her purple wings, and sport in the golden sunshine of perpetual 
summer. The Festival of Flowers in Cashmere was only a sorry type 
of the exquisite delight in store for her. The moral consequences 
were not to be less rich and valuable than the political and commer- 
cial. A glory and civilisation, such as no nation ever witnessed since 
the foundation of society, were to be the precious fruits of a generous 
confidence in England—a pure and healthy morality was to spread 
like light over the land—the primeval simplicity of the patriarchal 
days was to be witnessed again in fortunate Ireland—every man would 
sit in the shadow of his own fig-tree, and smoke the calumet of peace. 
Such was the magnificent millennium which his brilliant imagination 
affected to behold in the distance, but the augur survived long enough 
to witness the falsehood of his prediction—melancholy realities were 
substituted for his picturesque fancies, and a long muster-roll of dis- 
asters dispelled his pompous visions of prosperity that never came, and 
glory never restored. 

No man ever seemed to act more firmly on the tremendous maxim, 
that in great affairs men are not to be wicked by halves, than Mr. Pitt. 
In his Irish policy this was his guiding principle—he carried it into 
operation in the whole course of his conduct. Unrestrained by timo- 
rous or imperfect virtues in reaching the object of his ambition, even 
though a people were to be desolated—when he saw the war of pamph- 
lets to fail, and the argumentative combat, by which he hoped to have 
secured a footing in public opinion by false pictures of future advan- 
tage, to have cut away the ground from his own feet—for defeat pur- 
sued him in every successive encounter—he shifted his position, and 
tried a different experiment. Tdet harum quotidianarum formarum 
—the silliness of reason grew tiresome—he would trust no further to 
argument, and so reverted to the notable expedient of Philip of Mace- 
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don. He'sent another ministerial ass, laden with gold, into the House 
of Commons; and although the first attempt failed, he knew the value 
of reiterated applications, and that time offers only a frail and passing 
obstacle to the final realisation of the design tried and verified by the 
astute politician of old. There were prejudices to be softened, and 
patriotism to be subdued into acquiescence ; but there was a solvent 
property in gold, of whose forcible efficacy he was well aware. All 
being at Jength arranged—in other words, an absolute majority having 
been purchased with an additional half million and a profuse shower of 
titles, places, and pensions—Lord Castlereagh, with the resolute dar- 
ing of a brigand, came down, and the last debate in the Irish parlia- 
ment commenced. Many were the emanations of a gorgeous and mas- 
sive eloquence; but of all the displays that ever fulminated there, where 
all was usually grand, the closing one was the grandest—not even ex- 
cepting the 16th of April, 1782. The struggle then was for elevation 
—the last was for life : Ireland was then a proud galley with crowded 
canvass, and a thousand streamers wooing the kisses of the wind, with 
a skilful helmsman and an exulting crew : what a change !—she was 
now without streamer or sail—dismasted and water-logged—tossed 
about, the sport of every wind, at the mercy of every wave; while her 
fearless though diminished crew swore never to abandon her while 
they had footing on a single remnant of the wreck. Poor Grattan, 
whose sensitive mind corroded his body into a painful sickness at the 
dismal prospects of his country, was supported into the house by his 
friends George Ponsonby and the present Judge Moore. When the 
motion was made for the incorporation of the two countries, he feebly 
rose, and, after a few hesitating periods, burst the trammels of weak- 
ness and disease, and rose into one of those storms of eloguent thunder 
and lightning with which he so often before electrified that assembly. 
The guilty were appalled—the faithful were confirmed. Higher in 
matchless oratory he never ascended—he who had often soared so 


proudly. Few eyes were without tears: there was ample material to | 


stir the blood to mutiny, and put every manly feeling in indignant mo- 
tion, and a master was there to compound the inflammatory ingredients. 
So overpowering was the effect, that Castlereagh had strange and very 
allowable apprehensions of the constancy of some of the purchased 
recreants on the treasury bench. He was seen to flit round from seat 
to seat, whispering resolution into the ears of the suspected in faith, 
while deafening shouts of execration, from benches and galleries, 
saluted his ears, as he moved intrepidly onward in his career of ex- 
hortation. Plunkett, Saurin, Bushe, Ball, completed what their leader 
left undone; they caught up the echo, and shook the house with the 
force of their burning invective—the people in the galleries answered 
in shouts of maddened joy, and communicated the enthusiasm to the 
thousands who filled the long corridors and porticoes outside, and from 
them to the dense mass of expectant citizens who covered the entire 
space from the College to the Castle. Hitherto Mr. Smith was silent, 


until John Egan, better known by the name of Bully Egan, chairman of 


Kilmainham, arose. Though poor in circumstances, all the gold in the 
treasury could not weaken his devotion. A title and judgeship were at his 
service, but he sternly refused the offer : his answer was, “I shall perish 
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before | handle the money of a traitor.” Few entertained a doubt that 
his situation of chairman of Dublin would not have influenced his vote ; 
but Egan was composed of sterner stuff. After a short and eloquent 
speech, in which he levelled a volley of rebuke at Mr. Smith, who 
occupied a conspicuous seat on the ministerial benches, he stretched 
himself to his full height, flourished a huge stick, which always ac- 
companied him, half a dozen times round his head, and triumphantly 
exclaimed, “ Jreland ! Ireland ! by G—d, for ever! and damn Kiil- 
mainham !” Every eye was turned on Mr. Smith—he quietly folded 
his arms until the storm of invective passed by. Mr. Moore and he 
rose together, but he gave way, and when the former had concluded 
a short and energetic “speech against the measure, he rose and deli- 
vered a long and luminous display, which was principally directed 
against some embarrassing points of constitutional law contained in 
a powerful speech of the Speaker's, and concluded in these cool and 
memorable words—* I explicitly declare my decided opinion, without 
pretending to estimate the weight which that opinion ought to have, 

that Parliament is as competent to make a union, as it is to enact a 
turnpike bill.” Egan was looking round for a friend to convey an 
early message for the fierce attack he anticipated on account of his 
unsparing censure, but when he heard his opponent conclude with the 
turnpike act, his vengeance was stilled, and he involuntarily burst 
into a loud fit of laughter. This was the signal for tumult, and the 
constitutional orator resumed his seat amid a storm of groans and 
jeers. His own party was silent, while the opposition rang with the 
turnpike cry. But this infelicitous illustration did not terminate here ; 
it was taken up with avidity, and made the subject of epigram and song. 
lor months the poets’ corner was filled with anagram, rebus, and 
charade — all about the unfortunate bill; the multifarious produce of 
barren imagination was lavished on his devoted head, and he was for 
a long period familiarly known by the soubriquet of Turnpike Smith,* 

a prenomen which he bore with much good composure. The debate 
at length closed—Lord Castlereagh wound up in one of his most 
irrational and illogical orations— the Speaker took up the resolution, 
looked at it mournfully and with a faltering voice, and his face covered 
with tears, put the usual question—the ayes had it—he then dashed 
the paper on the table, and, with his face hidden in his hands, moved 
from his seat to the entrance. When he reached the door, he paused 
for a moment, turned slowly back, as if to contemplate for the last 


* We extract from one of the journals of the day a specimen of that low, barren 
satire, frigid and pointless, which was levelledathim, Inthe height of its vulgar zeal, 
it ascribes irreligious opinion to him, than which nothing was less founded on truth, 
“New Works.—A New Essay on Man; a poem, addressed to his dear friend, the 
Polish Prince, Vassalinski, By Mr. William Union. Note.—This poem bears no 
feature of Pie philosophy of Pope or Bolingbroke, except in the actual tinge of 
atheism, ascribed to the bard of Twicke sham, for throughout it is evident that the 
author is of opinion that men bave no souls, &c. Xe.” 

“A Scheme for making Friendly Nations more Frie ndly. By the Same. 

‘* A Dissertation on the Law ot Turnpikes; in which the author attempts to show 
that Parliaments are constituted on the same principles as ‘loll Gates, and that as 
the Majority of ‘lurnpike Commissioners have to remove a Toll Gate, a Majority in 
the House of C ommons, by the same unanswerable argument, can abolish the Consti- 
tution of lreland,” 
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time that noble hall where a nation was won and lost, lifted up his 
hands as though he called down vengeance on the destroyers of his 
country, and rushed along the corridor like a maniac All the op- 
position rose immediately, and left their seats in a body. They had 
now yielded up to despair, the sun had at length gone down, and the 
darkness of extinguished hope was over the land. Lord Castlereagh 
and his friends remained, and after the general formalities were gone 
through, the bill was declared to have passed. Not a murmur of ap- 
plause was heard—the minister had achieved a vast triumph—it was 
the commencement of a new era for England. His supporters wore 
few.signs of joy—the contagion of regret infected them while they 
administered the last fatal dose. There was, however, one exulting 
heart that panted thick with delight over the ruin: he had accom- 
plished his mission, and when the object was fulfilled, with what con- 
tempt must he have contemplated the men beside him, who bore 
corruption as a frontlet between their eyes—whose heart and voice 
operated in such different directions! Mr. Smith always pleaded as 
an apology for that vote the promises of Pitt to give an ample mea- 
sure of freedom asa remuneration for the support of the Catholic 
bishops. Many men of weak intellect, though of acknowledged inte- 
grity, were seduced into an acquiescence of the union under the ex- 
pectation of a rapid fulfilment of ministerial promises; but, granting 
them the full extent of their good intentions, we fear, in estimating 
their motives, they will not be found guiltless of the havoc of Irish 
independence. 

Barrington, in severe and cutting sarcasm, said of Mr. Smith that 
he was four days in the week patriotic, and three a traitor. His con- 
duct I shall not designate by so harsh a name, to find an alliteration, 
and perhaps lose a truth; but whatever were the impulses that swayed 
him, he was now about to reap the rich reward of his devotion. His 
services were powerful, and the heaven-descended minister, whatever 
were his faults, and they were multitudinous, had the generosity to 
remember a service. Munera propter merita was the principle of his 
official action —a quality, be the services good or ill, the least akin to 
vice. When Sir J. Stewart resigned the solicitor-generalship in 1800, 
he was appointed. Many men of greater pretensions and more pro- 
found legal knowledge were passed over to make way for him. How 
he discharged the duties of that office, at that time the most onerous 
and responsible, I have not been able to ascertain—he was then 
young, with little professional skill, for how could he cultivate with 
success the mysteries of that science, in which, above all others, ex- 
perience must be extensive and varied ?—he whose early life was 
spent in the flower-garden of literature, and the later consumed in 
devising arguments to annihilate the native parliament—arguments 
which consumed more time in the contrivance, because the doctrines, 
whose vitality they affected to destroy, were unanswerable—such a 
man could scarcely be suited to the discharge of so important an 
office. The Irish solicitors, always a powerful and influential class, 
were the most inflexible opponents of the union; they saw the vast 
ruin entailed on their profession by that measure: parliamentary 
bills—petitions—local enactments—all the multifarious and costly 
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machinery connected with a native legislature, of which a consider- 
able portion was necessarily worked by their agency, had all disap- 
peared. The Irish Peers had flown to another clime, and carried 
away a profitable expenditure. These and many other motives 
influenced their minds, and originated a bitter hostility against the 
union and its supporters. Their ardour for its opponents was _pro- 
portioned to their hatred of its abettors. Lord Plunkett was then the 
god of their patriotic idolatry. Bushe, Goold, Barrington, Burroughs, 
—even that imperfect lawyer who hurraed for Ireland and damned 
Kilmainham, shared the favour of the solicitors. Mr. Smith, although 
solicitor-general, and a prominent candidate for more exalted honours, 
was looked on by them with coldness, if not with disrespect. The por- 
tentous turnpike bill was still ringing in their ears—they yet beheld 
him at the left hand of Castlereagh nodding assent to his un-[rish 
sentiments and vulgar phraseology—he was one of the odious ma- 
jority of 276. Thus a universal conspiracy was formed against his 
interests, and his bag was as small and attenuated as his frame. He 
boldly reciprocated the aversion: if they frowned, he smiled—if they 
hated, he despised. Gifted with that fiery and impassioned tempera.- 
ment which scorns to pay court where the advances are likely to be. 
received with cold reserve, he breathed his own atmosphere, and kept 
sedulously aloof from an intercourse unacceptable to others, and loath- 
ing to himself. Besides, he did not care “ to bend the supple hinges 
of the knee,” that business may follow in the wake of adulation, know- 
ing well that the day was not far distant when he should stand inde- 
pendent of their good or evil wislres. For nearly three years he con- 
tinued solicitor-general, when a brilliant change occurred in his for- 
tunes. Baron Metge died, and being then about thirty-four years old, 
he was appointed puisne baron of the Exchequer, while his father, 
Sir Michael Smith, filled the chair of the Rolls. He was now in full 
possession of all that his early ambition thirsted for. It was indeed 
a novel sight—half pleasurable, half painful—to behold a young man 
—certainly of superior talents, but of talents too green in experience, 
and untrained to that ramified knowledge of law which should alone 
recommend a man to the dignity and gravity of the ermine—singled 
out from the host of illustrious lawyers and consummate orators which 
then thronged the bar, and put on the bench to administer a science 
in which he was comparatively unskilled. What a blaze of mighty 
names shone around, distinguished by their knowledge and practice, 
from whom a more valuable and popular selection might have been 
made! There was ample material for twenty “ ermined Solons” in 
the eminent group which had been passed by. The choice fell on him! 
Whatever displeasure his elevation excited at the bar and without it 
—at the bar, because matured wisdom was neglected to yield to what 
they deemed incompetence—without it, because the people could not 
well believe that the man who was candidate for national dishonour in 
1799, and by his flexibility to power proved so detrimental to his 
country—that he who had been pliant in politics, could be firm and 


just on the judgment-seat. But in the whole range of judicial history 


there never existed a man who so nobly falsified all preconceived opi- 
nions of his competency or integrity—who so triumphantly vindicated 
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his character from ignorance or aspersion. He rose over all the low 
and vulgar feelings which misconception did not hesitate to ascribe to 
him, and proved a solidity of mind and an intrepid love of freedom 
which have consecrated his name in Irish history. A sorry creature 
must he be, who has not learnedth at genius bloweth where it listeth : 
he did not follow in the broad path of prerogative and privilege on 
which the popular predictions had been so rife—he struck into the 
more circumscribed and perilous one of public right, and added the 
three days of treachery to the four of patriotism. Arbitrary power 
never found in him an abettor at a period when the firmness of the 
ermine was proverbially lax in the cause of liberty, but freedom 
always found in him a true and stedfast friend. The frowns of au- 
thority assailed, but could not daunt him; and whatever were his 
errors, he added lustre and glory to the bench by the purity and com- 
prehensiveness of his principles. Never listening to the subtle whis- 
pers of power to administer the beneficence of legislation on Hanne- 
mann’s principle of infinitesimal doses, he stood independent of all 
control, and only gave to Caesar what belonged to Cesar—he reserved 
the residue for his country. There was something about him which 
almost ennobled his tergiversation: it was looked on with mildness, 
because it placed on the bench so virtuous a judge. He often went 
wrong—very wrong—but in the fine language of Wordsworth— 
oe... e he heh 6M still retained, 
Mid such abasement, what he had received 
From nature—an intense and glowing mind ;” 


and that elevation and intensity of soul was always prominent in the 
promotion of liberty, or the limitation of authority—when the former 
was impugned, or the latter asserted, he was ever in the right. In 
the commencement of his judicial career he had a sort of passion for 
quarrelling with juries ; in what this improper feeling originated | 
cannot say, but at the time it excited unmixed disapprobation. Not 
that he was in the least solicitous to impair the efficiency of that 
wise institution—no man loved it more, and subsequently more forti- 
tied and enlarged its privileges. One remarkable instance occurred, 
which cured the impatient baron of much of his old petulance by the 
loud ery of indignation which his conduct excited. Mr. Lawless, an 
eminent brewer in Dublin, had paid the usual crown duty for a quan- 
tity of malt, which was brought to his stores without the excise 
permit. At the moment of its arrival, it was seized by the revenue 
officers. The workmen of the establishment began to assemble— 
matters, perhaps, assumed a somewhat menacing appearance ; but 
there was no rescue, and the officers retired. They instituted a pro- 
secution: the baron tried the cause, and was of opinion there was 
ample ground for a conviction, and charged the jurors to that effect. 
The latter would not listen to the direction: on the ground that the 
duty had been paid, and no direct resistance proved, they insisted on 
a verdict of acquittal. The baron waxed bitter and fretful, and in- 
sisted on the reconsideration of their verdict. They continued 


proudly inflexible, and refused to quit the box. The baron was van- 
quished.* 


* To be continued, 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
BY RICHARD BURKE, M.D. 


‘* Si Pespéce humaine peut étre perfectionnée, c’est dans la medicine qu'il faut en 
chercher les moyens.”—Descantes, 


Tue little attention which is in general paid to the physical education 
of children is a subject full of interest to us all, but more especially 
to parents. Many of these, unhappily, have but few leisure hours to 
bestow on such questions; others, with abundant time and means at 
their disposal, yet fancy, that all children will grow up stronger and 
better formed when left to themselves and nature, than under the 
most improved systems. The error here is, that in le: aving to nature 
the management of the child’s growth and developement, it is assumed 
that there is an original healthy disposition of all organs. Were this 
the case, 1 am re: ady to admit, that nature would be the best guide, 
so long as the child lived according to the simple habits which she 
prescribes ; but as such a supposition, in our present artificial state 
of society, cannot be maintained, we must endeavour to correct, by 
a proper attention to the healthy physical developement of early life, 
many of the evils inseparable from our social state. The mystery 
which hangs over life and organisation has so completely baffled even 
the profoundest philosophers, that ordinary people look on spec ula- 
tions of this kind as useless. Every human being, they know, is so 
constituted, that each and every one, according to sex, possesses a 
certain number of organs, to each of which physiologists have 
assigned certain functions. By a strange process of reasoning, and 
one to which I am disposed to think that medical men have too 
quietly subscribed, it is believed that the functions of all our organs, 
in every gri ade and condition of life, though excited and stimulated 
to action by the most contrary causes, must still continue to act, in 
one uniform way, for one great end—the formation of new blood. 
That the blood of every human being must be daily renewed, is 
what all must admit; but I cannot help thinking that, considering 
the several classes and orders of society, we err in our attempts to 
reduce to a common standard the action of man’s organs. In a state 
of nature, when all men lived in the same manner, it is possible that 
such a standard may answer; but, under the very opposite modes of 
living which obtain with us, it is idle to expect it. We know that 
certain habits and dispositions of mind are found in connexion with 
certain physical developements. It would not be going too far to sup- 
pose that the action of organs may differ in degree in the several 
classes of soc lety: perhaps we might extend this ‘alee to kind, as we 
know that we may improve their natural habit of acting, by an im- 
proved system of rere education. The theory which Prichard, 
in his book on the Natural History of Man, supports, is a good illus- 
tration of the position which I am here urging—that we may im- 
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prove by education not only man’s organic functions, but his physical 
conformation also. Prichard is of opinion that man was originally 
black, but that by civilisation he has become white. He shows that 
in different parts of the world, even among people of the same 
country, the colour of the inhabitants differs ; the darkest are in the 
lowest orders, whilst the fairest are always to be met among the rich 
and powerful. 

The first object we have to attend to here, is to know the instru- 
ments with which Nature has supplied each individual; our next, 
how we may improve them by education. Man is so constituted, 
that every one is furnished with certain organs intended for the per- 
formance of certain functions; but such is the effect of art or habit 
upon them, that in their functions they might be considered as new 
and distinct organs. A good physical education, which embraces 
regimen, strengthens the general habit of body, removes some diseases 
altogether, and imparts to all organs an aptitude for certain functions 
necessary to our well-being. So much of the future happiness of 
children depends on the attention paid to their early physical deve- 
lopement, that we cannot neglect it, without incurring serious respon- 
sibility. The ever-varying objects which are constantly presenting 
themselves to them, keep them in a state of perpetual excitement ; 
even in sleep, their muscles are excited by the slighest impressions. 
Whatever the nature of those impressions may be, we must bear 
in mind that their effects; whether on mind or body, are often per- 
manent. 

The early years of a child are best under the management of 
women ; their habits eminently qualify them for this important trust. 
From causes which are inscrutable to us, they seem more attached to 
children than men, and during the tender years of infancy are their 
best guardians. I do not think it requires all the logic a French- 
man once used, to prove their superior claims over men to this arduous 
office. The Author of Nature, he said, never intended men should 
nurse children, for, if he did, “il leur eut donné du lait pour nourrir 
les enfans.” There is a painful subject intimately connected with this 
epoch of infant life; this is, the baneful and unnatural practice of 
mothers, who with stoic philosophy hand over to nurses their tender 
little infants, the better to allow them more time for dissipation. This 
isan evil pregnant with the most appalling consequences, and which may 
be traced in families for endless generations. The distressed circum- 
stances of unfortunate nurses oblige them to rob their own offspring 
of their natural food, and yield it to strangers. A natural result of 
this is, that the nurse's feelings, ever inclining to her own child, must 
disturb and embitter the healthy secretion of her milk ; thus not only 
depriving it of much of its nutritious properties, but, from this cause 
alone, becoming positively injurious. We daily meet poor miserable 
looking children, with nurses apparently healthy. It is greatly to be 
lamented that this subject has not been placed more frequently before 
the notice of parents, and the frightful consequences which uniformly 
flow from it depicted in their proper colours. No physician, however 
skilful, can, in the cursory examination which he makes of the ordi- 
nary class of nurses, discover all their ailments. Nurses are generally 
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a shrewd class of people, and know, as well as physicians, that a good 
healthy appearance is the most likely way to silence the interroga- 
tories of the attending medical man. It is hardly necessary to state, 
that there may be disease of a bad hereditary character affecting 
nurses, without any visible symptoms which would assist the physi- 
cian in detecting it. Let but disease of any kind exist, and the poor 
child is, in nine cases out of ten, doomed to it. 

There is a strange opinion prevalent with a certain portion of the 
wealthy and the aristocratic: they imagine, that the physical infir- 
mities springing from the excessive dissipation of their orders, can be 
easily neutralised by procuring a plain, poor country nurse. This is 
a great error. The simplicity and poverty of humble life has its 
diseases, as well as the higher walks in life, differing not so much in 
degree as in kind. Even in the most moral orders, when poverty 
prevails, disease will occur as certainly as when it originates in 
excess. The healthy action of a child’s system can only be main- 
tained by good nutritious diet ; when this fails, disease is sure to set 
in. This form of disease 1 would denominate the negative form, to 
distinguish it from that originating in over-indulgence, which I 
would call the positive. That disease may and does originate in this 
way, when children are put out to nurse, or even at home, we cannot 
deny. 

The first thing which the attending physician looks for, with a poor 
sickly and exhausted mother, is a strong healthy nurse; this is the 
only alternative. By this means he hopes to supply nutritious matter 
for the growth and developement of all the organs and muscles of the 
child’s frame. We thus see that the very substance of the nurse is 
converted into the flesh and blood of the infant. If the nurse be 
healthy, the evil is one of comparative indifference ; but if, as the ge- 
rality of nurses are, unhealthy, and subject to some constitutional 
disease, the fate of the child is sealed. For as a child grows up 
strong and healthy with a healthy nurse, so will it take in the germs 
of disease in the milk of a sickly one. How tender and refined 
parents can reconcile themselves to this system, is a question which 
they alone can answer. ‘They cannot pretend ignorance of this fact, 
that their child is hourly being converted into the same substance of 
its nurse, yet they continue to pursue a course revolting to every 
feeling of delicacy and of nature. Can we wonder then at the 
Protean forms of diseases which some unhappy children exhibit, in 
the circles of the rich and great? In the same family we often find 
different diseases affecting different textures in one and the same 
child, occasionally, too, varying. In one the lungs are affected, in 
another the glandular system is attacked, in a third the skin and 
investing membranes, which we are often unable to trace to any 
original taint of parents. It is singular that it never occurs to pa- 
rents, that the feeble, sickly condition of children proceeds from this 
most natural source. They are liberal enough in their censure of 
all other offending causes, whether in the heavens above, or the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth. This alone is omitted, 
because it would necessarily impose on mothers the painful duty of 
nursing their own children. Such are the lamentable evils entailed 
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on families for successive generations by this system of nursing, that 
it would be a'wise and charitable decision of Providence, that those 
only should have children who should be content to nurse them. 

There can be little doubt that much of the misery of after-life springs 
from the mismanagement of the infant state. It is not alone sufficient 
that those who have the bringing up of children should guard against 
noxious and malignant disease, which with very little care may easily 
be effected. A more imperative and arduous duty is that which calls 
upon us to prepare, by a proper and suitable course of daily exercise, a 
healthy habit of body which will necessarily impart to mind, in all its 
trying and harassing speculations, its powerful influence. When the 
frame and muscular system are fully developed, there is a marked 
equanimity of life, unknown to those whose persons are weakly and 
infirm. 

In the management of infant life, the first thing which demands our 
attention is the supply of food. Every one knows the old saying, of 
a child’s stomach being like a school-boy, doing mischief, if not em- 
ployed in digestion. This I consider as one of the greatest errors 
that ever escaped from a great man; but Rush could give currency, 
in his day, to the most absurd paradox. There are organs of our 
frame which require a period of repose quite as much as the muscles 
of voluntary motion ; of these, the stomach is one. It is admitted 
that a child’s stomach is more active than that of a full-grown person, 
and that it more readily disposes of its contents. Few things demand 
from us greater attention than the supply of food. The common 
practice of cramming the stomach of a child because it is growing, is 
a coarse view of animal growth. It thus becomes overloaded, and 
altogether suspends digestion. In very early life the child is unable 
to take that exercise which at a later period maintains a proper dis- 
tribution of its growing powers. At this age some of the organs 
have not yet assumed that healthy developement which they after- 
wards attain. Of these the liver is one, whose bile is not of that 
healthy quality which at a more advanced period of life it is found. 
It is insipid, and more or less of a gelatinous nature, carrying with it, 
too often, acrid matter, which no other organ can neutralise. New 
fluids are thus generated, which at this particular age produce in- 
jurious effects upon some delicate organ. The brain is perhaps the 
organ which suffers most at this age. It has not yet lost its preter- 
natural size, but attracts an increased quantity of blood. Not having 
attained that degree of firmness and density which it subsequently 
attains, it is less able to resist the impetus of blood to which it yields, 
terminating frequently in effusion into the ventricles, known by the 
common name of water on the brain. As children grow up, this pre- 
disposition is overcome, provided positive disease be not already esta- 
blished ; for the demand which is now made for blood, by every other 
organ and muscle of the body, equalises its distribution. 

The dress of children is'a subject of deep interest. I cannot too 
strongly condemn the practice, which still prevails in many families, 
of enveloping young children in endless folds of clothing, which, in 
almost every instance, checks and controls the proper developement 
of their little muscles, leaving upon thousands lasting traces of its 
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bad effects. A child, even at its earliest moments, requires an- un- 
restrained freedom for its little limbs. To this nature prompts, as 
the only means of developing its muscular system, which we ought to 
favour by encumbering them as little as possible with clothing. The 
freedom of action which those little creatures thus enjoy, distributes to 
every organ and muscle its fair share of the animating principle or fluid 
of life. The efforts which young children, when cased in this mummy 
manner, make, soon exhaust their strength, and a waste of animal matter 
is effected without adding to the general developement of the child. 
Let me not be understood here as advocating a system of clothing 
too slight for the tender years of infancy. I am well aware of the 
absolute necessity of warm clothing at that particular age. But all 
this may be secured without, over-clothing. If we do not attend 
strictly to this view of the question, we create the very evils we are 
anxious to avoid, and in our blindness would point out a path for 
nature to walk in, fashioning into various deformities those helpless 
beings. In this state children are ever irritable, and by their screams 
give sufficient indication of the painful feelings which this unnatural 
constraint of clothing creates. The evil is not limited to the simple 
control of motion; the temper of the child, thus kept in a constant 
state of inquietude, perverts all the secretions, so that the healthy 
supply of chyle is no longer furnished to the blood, for laying down 
new matter tor the growing child. Should the child be placed at 
nurse, its chance of permanent relief is then small indeed. We can- 
not expect from nurses the same attention which mothers show. In 
nine cases out of ten, when children cry, it is from some restraint, 
which prevents their playing. The nurse thinks she performs her 
part of the contract, if she supplies its food at regular hours, and 
secures it from broken legs and arms, by confinement. ‘These, though 
good in their way, are unfortunately often obtained at too high a 
price—partial or general bodily infirmity. Children, these good- 
natured nurses assure us, if left to themselves, are evermore getting 
into some kind of mischief or other, followed by deformities of the 
feet or legs. A threat of this kind, held out to a weak-minded 
mother, is sure to procure for the nurse a carte blanche to do as she 
pleases. It is scarcely necessary to refute the absurd notion of chil- 
dren becoming deformed by freedom of motion. Our West Indian 
settlements happily afford a satisfactory reply to such a statement, in 
the beautiful symmetry of the black and brown population, especially 
whilst children. There the little niggers are allowed from the earliest 
moments to toss and tumble about as they may fancy, on the ground 
or matted floor, with no other covering than the sable one which 
nature has supplied. By this means every muscle being called into 
one kind of action or another, as long as the child is not fatigued, be- 
comes beautifully developed, and the fine athletic frames which they 
exhibit when grown to man’s estate, has been ascribed by all na- 
turalists chiefly to this cause. We can trace the effect of a- good 
physical education still farther back, and to more classic regions than 
our sugar colonies. It is admitted by historians that the vigour and 
power of the ancients were mainly to be ascribed to the great atten- 
tion which they bestowed on gymnastics. The clothing of children 
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for all nastic exercises should be so loose as to offer no check to 
any motion or change of position which in its sports it may choose ; 
but, unfortunately, the taste which now pervades all ranks, of screw- 
ing up children in silks and brocades, holds out but slender prospect 
of this. Children are now paraded in our streets and public walks 
with all the affected gravity of age, and every natural impulse to riot 
or sport is instantly checked, because, forsooth, they are not graceful 
or dignified. 

The diet of a child must be of a good nutritious quality, to prepare 
healthy matter for its growing frame; for, however well constituted 
the original disposition of organs may have been, they can at best but 
act feebly and imperfectly when the blood is impoverished, and de- 

rived of those qualities so necessary, not only for keeping up the 
healthy action of organic life, but for laying down fresh materials for 
the growth and increase of the frame. The quantity and quality are 
two items in the diet of a child which demand the closest attention. 
In the early years of infancy, there is in the stomach and intestines 
of children an excess of mucous matter, which arises in almost every 
instance from over-eating. To correct this, the first step is to reduce 
the quantity of food, the next to improve the tone of the stomach by mild 


aperients, regular open air exercise, with good but plain simple diet. If 


we do not succeed in removing this offending matter, there is, in a very 
short time, an almost perfect suspension of nervous influence, and the 
seeds of disease and deformity are thus laid down for the unhappy child. 
These exhibit themselves under various forms. In some we see en- 
largement of the glands of the neck ; in others, swellings of the large 
joints ; in more, incurvation of the spine, enlargement of the head and 
belly, attended with great emaciation. In our attempts to fortify and 
strengthen the little sufferers, we must not resort to food of too stimu- 
lating a quality; it should be plain solids, as roast meats, with well- 
baked bread and light puddings; but all kinds of pastry must be 
scrupulously avoided. For young children the limitation of meat is 
to be carefully proportioned to the child’s growth, and the kind of ex- 
ercise which it generally takes. There is, 1 think, an unjust prejudice 
against animal food for children. If fed exclusively on it, I am ready 
to admit its dangerous tendencies, as containing too large a quantity 
of highly-stimulating properties, which the infant years of a child 
cannot by exercise fairly distribute to the general system, but with 
proper limitations it is unquestionably the best. Vegetables, as being 
highly nutritious, should form a fair proportion in their diet; if boiled 
to a pulpy softness, or, as the French dress them, avoiding only the 
fatty matter which they introduce, they are highly nutritious ; but un- 
fortunately, the half-boiled state in which they are served up, espe- 
cially to children, renders them absolutely indigestible. It is hardly 
necessary to dwell on milk as an article of diet; every one will admit 
its importance. There are, however, particular seasons at which I 
think it possesses certain properties more highly nutritious than at 
others. Of these the spring and. summer I consider the seasons dur- 
ing which milk should constitute the chief drink of children. At all 
seasons it 1s, if pure, a good article of diet for children, but more 
especially in these two. This is to be ascribed to the quantity of vege- 
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table food supplied at those seasons, and which is so different from the 
dry, and in many cases coarse, oily substances which, during the win- 
ter months, constitute the food of cows. Butter, for the same reasons, 
is also more nutritious at those seasons; but for children, I should 
never allow it more than once a day, and then only at breakfast, in 
moderation. But I fear I am entering too deeply into the medical 
nature of the subject ; yet there are points of sufficient interest in the 
consideration of a child’s growth and physical developement, in which 
all classes are deeply concerned. To some of these I shall now direct 
attention. Air, light, and heat, as they affect man’s system, are points 
to which I shall now allude. The effects of the former depend on 
its physical and essential properties, on the combinations in the 
human body, and the changes which it there undergoes. ‘There is a 

pular but erroneous belief, that air acts on our system only through 
the lungs. This is an error productive of great injury during the 
early years of childhood, and consequently in after life. That the 
lungs are the organs where the greatest change is effected, is admitted ; 
but to suppose that the action of air on our system was limited to the 
lungs, would be quite unphilosophical. Such is its vivifying effect, 
that frogs, when deprived of their lungs, live a considerable time by 
the action of the air alone on the surface of their bodies. In our 
anxiety to protect children from cold, we envelope them so completely, 
that not a particle of air can come in contact with any part of their 
little frames, save and except the lungs. Now a slight acquaintance 
with the influence of physical agents on life would enable us to cor- 
rect a mistake of considerable importance. Children bear a reduction 
of temperature better in youth than in advanced life; and it isa 
beautiful provision of nature, which, in protecting the helpless years 
of infancy, has established as a law, that as the faculty of producing 
heat increases, the faculty of supporting a reduction of temperature 
diminishes: thus young animals possess the faculty of bearing a low 
temperature in proportion as they produce less heat. We thus see 
that the anxiety which parents manifest for the health of their chil- 
dren by over-clothing is not so absolutely necessary as they imagine. 
Air is only dangerous by its rapid vicissitudes, and then only when 
children are unaccustomed to it; so that if we study their health, we 
must. accustom them to its alternations, avoiding all rapid or sudden 
changes. Edwards of Paris, to whom the world is so much indebted 
for his beautiful experiments connected with this subject, has shown 
that lizards, if limited to pulmonary respiration in summer, die from 
want of air. 

It is necessary to maintain for children a certain degree of tempe- 
rature, without which there will be an expenditure of vital power 
which young children can ill afford. This may be easily effected by 
non-conducting substances, as flannel, which all children should wear 
next the skin in this variable climate, if not throughout the year, most 
assuredly during the winter and spring months. Even in the cold 
bracing air of winter there is a vivifying principle, of which the pub- 
lic are not aware, and which, if applied properly to the growing sys- 
tem of infant life, would be productive of good results. That there is 
such a power in it, we know by experiments on frogs, which, when 
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deprived of their lungs, live longer in winter and cold weather than in 
warm summer weather, because the vivifying action of the atmosphere 
is not sufficient to counteract the ‘heat of summer. Air, in simple 
contact with the body, maintains a respiratory action. The heart is 
seen to pulsate, and the blood in the lungs to become vermilion, in 
cases where the thorax has been opened, and where the natural respi- 
ratory action of the lungs was destroyed by the weight of the super- 
incumbent air. Zoophites, which are not supplied with respiratory 
organs, derive, from the application of air to the surface of their 
bodies, all the advantages which the more perfect orders of creation 
derive through the lungs. Erhman states that the coblitis swallows 
air, which is decomposed in the alimentary canal, and acts on the 
blood-vessels which it comes in contact with, similar to what occurs 
in ordinary respiration. 

Light, combined with heat, has powerful effects on the system of 
infant life. By both the sensibility is increased, and the tension and 
solidity of the muscular system augmented. Heat alone produces 
relaxation, but, in union with light, it is a good tonic. Light imparts 
to the blood under the skin its influence, just as we see it give vege- 
table juices their consistence and colour. The sports and amuse- 
ments of children should be, when the weather permits, always in the 
open air. They are thus exposed to the combined action of light and 
heat, whose influence on our system is much greater than we are 
aware. Humboldt, in talking of exposing the entire body to their 
effects, says des Chaymas, “ The men and women have round, well- 
formed, muscular bodies. I never saw an individual with a natural 
deformity. I can say the same of the Caribbeans, Mexicans, and 
Peruvian Indians, which I have observed for five years.” Whatever 
other causes may conspire to this developement, Humboldt is deci- 
dedly of opinion that light produces a most important result. 

There is but one subject more to which I can now refer ; this is 
cleanliness of the entire body, as it affects the health of children, the 
neglect of which, in the early years of childhood, is productive of the 
greatest mischief. Much of this may be ascribed to the low order of 
intellect which generally predominates in those who have the manage- 
ment of children. Could we but raise this class in the scale of moral 
and intellectual beings, we should add largely to the comforts and 
health of children. Such a scheme is, I fear, impracticable. We 
cannot hope to reform our present system on a scale sufficiently ex- 
tensive to be practically applicable to large communities, so long as 
nurses are chosen from that order of human beings whose reasoning 
faculties, where children are concerned, are limited to eating, sleep- 
ing, and physicking. Now these, in their way, are all well enough, but 
in reality constitute a small portion of the several items which 
should occupy the whole soul of those who undertake so responsible a 
trust as that of bringing up a child. In early life there is a great 
determination of blood to the cuticular surface of a child. This in- 
creased supply of blood will necessarily require increased facility for 
the exit of transpirable matter. In infancy the skin is the great out- 
let which nature seeks. Should any obstruction occur to cuticular 
transpiration, the matter which should pass off by that channel is either 
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thrown back on the circulating fluids, or becomes condensed in the 
form of scabs on the skin of the child. A good deal, perhaps all of 
this, may be avoided by a regular use of the hot or cold bath. For 
children who are healthy, the cold water bath should be used during 
the warmer weather, with a warm bath once a week, in which the 
child should be well washed with soap and a brush. When taken out, 
they should be rubbed quite dry with a coarse napkin, and the body 
rubbed over with fine salt; this latter may be very advantageously 
employed, for the effect of salt on the system of man is, as some sup- 
pose, aregenerating power. When organic disease exists in children, 
it is hardly necessary to state that cold bathing under any form is un- 
safe, with some few exceptions, when the nervous system is chiefly 
engaged. A proper attention to hot and cold bathing would not only 
save children from many of the distressing diseases of infancy, but im- 
part tone and vigour to their general system. 





THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


Mysterious oft it seems to me, 

How IL a being came to be, 

Since, through the myriad years gone by, 
Suns rose and set, yet lived not I. 


Streams flowed, birds sung—the earth, the sea 
Were in their motions fixed or free ; 

Each part was portion of a whole— 

Yet I was not a living soul. 


Of countless millions that have been, 
No record lives, nor trace is seen ; 

Yet earth is green, the heavens are blue, 
As they with death had naught to do. 


And now I live, and breathe, and move— 
Life with its wondrous powers to prove ; 
Awake to knowledge of things past, 

In life—a life not long to last. 


All natures, since the world began, 

Are subject to the mind of man ; 
Knowledge m insect, flower, and stone— 
I learn all natures but my own. 






































The Mystery of Life. 


The undiscovered, undefined, 

In regions of the heart and mind ; 

Where wing of thought has never soared, 
Realms by the poet unexplored. 


Revolving these—to ear, heart, eye, 
Mysterious seems it man should die ; 
So like a God, in soul supreme, 

Yet evanescent as a dream. 


Days, years, pass on, and I am not— 
Like myriads heretofore forgot ; 

A speck of life, a mound of earth, 
Extinct as 1 had never birth. 


A leaf, now green, now dark, now sear, 

A drop of dew, a human tear : 

A wandering wind that moans, then sleeps, 
A rain-drop in the boundless deeps. 


Ages in light sweet flowers will blow 
Above, whilst I am dust below ; 
And “ joy and beauty hand in hand” 
Make Eden of the living land. 


O God! and wilt thou never more 
This life, resumed, again restore ? 
Can that which knows there is a God 
Again be nothing but a clod ? 


Great Animator of this dust! 

O breathe in me sublimer trust 

Than that which, grovelling, sinks to steep 
This ending life in endless sleep ! 


My bed in dust and deepest night 
Thy word can fill with oseealy light ; 
And make the flowers about my grave 
With a triumphant beauty wave. 


Thy word can wake heaven's bow, to span 
With radiant arch the grave of man ; 

Can fill with promise bright the void— 
The doubt, the dread to be destroyed. 


This flesh may crumble, and this bone 
In dust on wildest winds be strown, 
But at thy call shall wing its way— 
Death shall be life, and darkness day. 





Ricuarp Howirr. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE BRIDGE OF NOTRE DAME.’ 


« A little while before this time a son had killed his mother upon the said bridge, 
and much people said that this most wicked deed was the cause of all this ruin.” — 
Annals of Aquitaine. 


Tue stranger glanced his eye along the blade of the sword which he 
held in his hand, as if to give greater effect to the menace contained 
in his words, when his look rested on the hilt. He started, grew 
pale, and examined it with great attention. The stranger was a 
noble-looking man of middle age, of handsome features, but hard and 
severe, and with something fatal in the expression of them—some- 
thing that seemed to threaten all who should approach him, not with 
physical evil, but with something deadly in the moral. Godfrey 
thought this as he examined him in silence, who was intently examin- 
ing the sword. At length he raised his head. 

“ Whose is this sword ?” demanded he. 

“ Mine,” replied Godfrey. 

“ Yours! from whom did you then receive it?” demanded the 
stranger. “ It is a keen blade of the date of some fifty years, and 
you have not half so much of time upon your brow—it was not, there- 
fore, fashioned for you. Whose, then, was this sword ?” 

* Of what interest is that to you?” replied Godirey coldly. “1 
am not here to answer a stranger's questions.” 

‘¢ Whose was this sword?” again demanded the intruder in a voice 
of thunder, yet struggling with some powerful emotion—a tone as 
loud as the tempest’s, but still more earnest than threatening; and he 
advanced a few steps towards Mervin. 

More from disgust to his vicinity than from any fear of his violence, 
Godfrey drew back, raised his battle-axe, prepared to strike if neces- 
sary, then calmly answered, “ My father’s.” 

The stranger paused—gazed on his antagonist—then at the sword. 
“ Surely, surely,” said he mutteringly, ‘ it is so—one moment more! 
Young man, I pray thee, in all humility—most humbly, to reply to 
this my question. ‘“ What is thy name, or thy parents’ ?” 

Godfrey was taken by surprise. The tone of voice was so im- 
ploring—so utterly unlike that which he had heard till now—that he 
replied, if not with gentleness, at least with less of defiance. “ I 
am called Godfrey Mervin—I have no parents My mother died 
in my infancy from grief, and my father from misfortunes in exile.” 

*“ Godfrey Mervin! who at five years of age was committed to the 
charge of Jeanne Grandpré of Alengon, and afterwards bound to 
John Barrelle to learn the craft of the bowman 7” 

“ The same,” said Godfrey. ; 

The stranger dropped his sword, and opened his arms—his breast 
heaved violently, and a scalding tear fell from his eye. God pardon 
me,” said he, “for thou art mine only son!” 


' Continued from page LOO, 
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Godfrey recoiled. His son—his—the midnight robber, if not 
something worse. “O that is impossible! You deceive yourself, 
messire,” said he. 

«“ © no—thou art indeed my son—my noble, gallant boy ; and if I, 
the abhorred of all, can yet find a little love in the heart of my child, 
it will y me for the hate of all. Hear me, my Roland, hear me. 
Jeanne Grandpré, my kinswoman, thy mother's sister, and John 
Barrelle, my early friend, will confirm to thee my words. Thy name 
is not Mervin: it was given thee to hide another upon which a curse 
has rested from generation to generation—a name stained with blood, 
which thy virtues will efface—a name which none dare utter without 
a sign and a prayer to avert from the speaker the malediction which 
clings to it. Iam a sinful, guilty man, but more wretched than guilty. 
I am thy father, Roland—and I am Robert de Leglie.” 

The miserable man might have stood there for ever, with outspread 
arms and weeping eyes, and his heart beating to clasp his son. 
What had the parricide to do with filial love? How dared he ask his 
children’s kiss, he who had shed his mother’s blood? And Godfrey, 
pale, breathless, annihilated, had only force enough to thrust him 
trom him—to recoil with loathing, as if from something utterly abo- 
minable, and to shriek aloud in tones of agony. His son! O God 
forbid—it is impossible !” 

But the outcast had caught a glimpse of happiness—he clutched a 
link of the chain of social life, and he was determined not to let it 
go. He recounted so many facts to Godfrey, accumulated evidence 
so clear, produced proofs so incontrovertible, that his wretched son 
had no longer the consolation of doubt. He yielded to truth, and 
admitted his abhorred parentage. 

“ (Q yes, I am your son,” said he, in the momentary frenzy of 
despair. “ O yes, I am your son—the curse has been upon me, 
although I knew it not. In my infancy that burning rage, so hardly 
subdued—in youth those outbreakings of ferocity and violence—that 
terrible desire of vengeance on all who dared my anger; and _yester- 
day—but yesterday, in one moment would I not have shed a rival's 
blood, and punished a father's resolution? I thought all this but the 
heat of youth—the impatience of my early age; but no, no, no—it 
was the blood of De Leglie—the blood of the accursed race—the 
blood of the murderer and parricide that spoke aloud, and urged me 
on to deeds worthy that name and race. O yes, I am your son, and 
am, like you, accursed !” 

De Leglie had waited with an aching heart and glittering eyes his 
recognition by his son. For the first time in his life, perhaps, he was 
sensible of human feelings. Their novelty soothed and delighted 
him. He longed to strain his son to his bosom, and feel himself 
once more in communion with humanity ; but when this recognition 
came, forced only by despair, and accompanied by every sign of 
horror and disgust, his heart, which for a moment had opened to ten- 
derness, re-closed—his emotions subsided—his tears dried away—his 
features resumed their hard and fatal expression, and showed him 
again, in all his hideousness, the bandit and the murderer. 

“« As it may please you, yotng man,” said he. “I am little apt to 
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force my friendship upon any one: there are too few who merit it. 
Take, therefore, your own route to felicity, without fear of interrup- 
tion from me. ‘There is in this house a treasure hid, and it is that 
which | came to seek. I missed it once ; but since then I have learned 
the secret of the spot where it lies concealed; if you like to accom- 
pany me, I will share it with you; if, on the contrary, you prefer to 
remain in Paris, and fear the responsibility of our noted name, why 
then continue to be Godfrey Mervin in all security, and keep our 
secret, for no man knows of my existence, and assuredly I shall not 
inform them. Do therefore as you please ; but whatever your deci- 
sion, you will hardly, I think, betray me, if not for mine, at least 
for your own sake; for the son of a hanged murderer will scarcely 
find consideration, and our blazon will not look the nobler for quarter- 
ing the gibbet of Mountfaucon. Here I propose to rest till to- 
morrow night, for now the moon is brightly up; we have spent much 
time, and I have not yet begun my seareh. ‘To-morrow, when you 
go out, secure the doors, that none may enter; and when you return 
at night, bring me some food to strengthen me for my journey. 
Again, I say, keep your own counsel, and be happy in your own way. 
You have been taught, I see, hatred for my person and crimes ; but 
you have not been taught pity for my sufferings. Think you that the 
criminal walks even through this world unpunished? No, Roland, 
no; for he who fears death lives in continual torture, and I am afraid 
to die.” 

He paused, and threw himself into the chair. * I am weary, and 
would fain sleep a little ere day.” He paused again, then looked 
stedfastly at his son. ‘“ My life is safe in your keeping, doubtless, 
Roland, “for my death would avail you little.” So saying, he com- 
posed himself to sleep. 

Roland made no answer—no objection nor assent to anything that 
his father had advanced. He had now but one thought, was alive 
only to one reflection, that he was the wretched son of a man deemed 
infamous by all the world, and of whose guilt he had had a hideous 
proof in confirmation of their accusations. He sat down on the stool, 
the only seat unoccupied which the chamber contained, and leaned 
his aching head against the wall, as if he needed some support to 
enable him to face his terrible position. “ But a few hours ago,” 
said he, “ and I thought my unhappiness too great to bear an increase. 
Vool that I was! how willingly would I now return to that single 
sorrow! ‘Then, an unknown orphan, I wept in the solitude of my 
chamber, my isolation, and prayed Heaven to give me a family and 
friends ; and Heaven has heard my prayer, for my father has stood 
before me. 

“ But what is to be done? In a few hours, and I must answer to 
the questions which will be put to me, and declare what have been 
my adventures of the night. Declare my adventures of the night!” 
continued he, throwing a look of unutterable disgust upon the sleep- 
ing murderer to whom he owed his birth. ‘“ Where then will be my 
marriage, and my beloved Guyonne? Noel will shrink in horror 
from a union with me, and I shall be chased from society as what I 
un—the son of ignominy and crime. 
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“ But suppose I conceal the secret of the night? I shall keep my 
watch in peace the other two, and then fortune and Guyonne will be 
mine. Respect and esteem will follow these two blessings, and | 
shall live among my fellows, honoured, exalted, happy. This man 
retires to-morrow, and I shall hear of him no more: it is clear that 
neither Jeanne Grandpré nor John Barrelle ever intended to reveal 
the secret of my birth; for they both well know my love for Guyonne 
Camperon, and encouraged my pursuit. John did more, he pleaded 
with Noel in my behalf—certes will not betray me. They think 
it unjust, doubtless, that the innocent should perish for the guilty, and 
in their bosoms my secret will be concealed for ever. 

“ But should I owe my happiness to a lie? Shall I deceive m 
Guyonne, and wed her purity to a race of infamy and blood? Shall 
I pass my whole life in watching a secret? in trembling beneath 
every eye that may look upon me, lest I should read there written, 
‘ Thou art the son of the parricide ?’ 

“ No, by the blessed saints in heaven, no !—no, by the holy mother 
of the long-suffering God! Enough of crime there has been in my 
accursed race ; I will add nothing to the heap. 

“ I will seek Noel in the morning, and tell him all—all; and if he 
reject me, I can die. Yet to lose thee, my Guyonne—my well- 
beloved—to lose thee when I may call thee mine—mine own. 
Avaunt, infernal tempter! Get thee behind me, fiend! Strengthen 
me, righteous Heaven, for my spirit faints, and my heart grows weak 
and frail; and thou, so suffering on earth, but now a saint in heaven— 
thou, of the murdered, whose blood was poured out here—here, 
where I invoke thee—O mother! aid thy suffering son !” 

Was it an answer to his prayer, that loud and agonising shriek, 
that rang through the old house, and seemed to find a thousand 
echoes round it? The heart of Godfrey grew cold—he tried to 
speak, and could not—to rise, but his limbs refused obedience—a 
heavy weight oppressed his bosom, strange sounds were in his ears, 
and strange forms flitted before his eyes. Did he dream, or was it 
real, all that followed his fervent prayer? Beween him and his 
sleeping father there stood another form—a being not of this world, 
for the face was unearthly pale, and the marble features wore no sign 
of human life—the white lips did not move, yet Godfrey heard the 
terrible doom, and saw the uplifted ghastly hand raised in malediction 
over the parricidal son; and then a command was given him to per- 
form—a duty to fulfil; and other words were uttered to him—words 
of his own irrevocable doom—and others again, bright with promises 
of imperishable bliss.) Then came another sound—a crash like the 
falling of massy pillars—the rush of many waters—the grand voice 
of many people ; and above all the rest rose one mighty and terrible— 
“ Falling—falling—falling !” it said; “the hour of retribution is at 
hand—the foot of the parricide spurns the blood he has shed, and 
the ancient bridge crumbles from beneath his step.” 

Godfrey sprang to his feet, for his brain was maddening, and his 
heart was on fire. He was alone! The vision had passed away ; but 
his tather was still there, starting from his haunted sleep, and listen- 
ing attentively to the sounds which a moment before were so loud. 
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“ The old bridge is giving way,” said De Leglie calmly, “ and 
the inhabitants—how sound they sleep! Is it not strange they do 
not hear that crash’? One of the arches, at least, must be divided. 
Well, let it stand till to-morrow night, and then it may fall when it 
lists.” 

Godfrey made no reply: his thoughts were with the images of the 
vision he had seen, and this man’s voice gave him pain. De Leglie 
did not notice him further; but taking a bottle of wine fram the table, 
drank a deep draught, and then resumed his seat. But he, no more 
than Godfrey, had no longer any inclination to sleep. After a pause, 
“You will not accompany me in my journey to-morrow night, Ro- 
land ?” said de Leglie. 

“ No.” 

“ You are wrong, for in that case I would divide my treasure with 
you,” resumed De Leglie. 

“The treasure of the orphan, committed to the charge of Mar- 
guerite Laval,” replied Godfrey ; “1 will none of that.” 

De Leglie shuddered violently, but his anguish broke forth in wrath; 
he advanced menacingly towards his son. “ Insolent boy,” said he, 
“take care how you provoke me.” 

His son looked at him, and smiled. 

It made the heart sick, that smile of Roland de Leglie, for it was 
terrible to see it on the face of one so young. Men smile in hate, in 
scorn, in danger, and though the looker-on may tremble on beholding 
it, yet he can forget it when it is past, and recal it no more; but the 
smile of hopelessness, that’ smile which says, “ there is nothing more 
to fear’—O the remembrance of that remains for ever with him who 
has seen it once, and will remain as long as sorrow lives, and sufferers 
live to bear it. 

They sat another hour in moody silence ; at length the morning 
began to break. 

‘ Methinks it is the daylight that I see,” said De Leglie, rising up ; 
and something must now be done—what is your purpose, Roland ?” 

“I go to my affairs,” replied Godfrey; “for I came here but for 
the night, but I counsel you strongly not to stay—the bridge is failing 
—will fall ere night, and you may find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
escape. Moreover, the authorities, knowing I have slept here, may 
choose to visit the house. I advise you to go hence, and quickly.” 

“And so I will, if I can quickly find my treasure,” replied De 
Leglie; “ but will it not be dangerous for me to go from hence by 
daylight ?” 

“ It will be more dangerous to stay,” answered Godfrey ; “ go now, 
and no one will mark you at an hour so early. I leave you. Fare 
you well.” 

“ Roland, shall we not meet again ?” 

“1 know not—farewell !” 

Godfrey took out the key, but without locking the door, in order 
to allow the passage free to his father, and departed. A few seconds 
brought him to the house of Noel, who, unable to sleep from anxiety, 
had, as well as his daughter, been long afoot, early as it was, scarcely 
six o'clock, and hardly daylight. Antoine Legris had arrived before 
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him, impatient to know the issue of his watch, and the fate of his 
suce | rival, whom, he sincerely hoped, the spectre of the haunted 
house had sent to fatten the gudgeons of the Seine. Noel uttered 
almost a scream of joy at the sight of his young friend, and Guyonne 
clung to his neck with a rapture that the presence of her father 
could not check. Their excess of delight prevented them from re- 
marking the countenance of Godfrey, or observing how little he par- 
took in their pleasure ; but when they did so, Guyonne trembled, and 
Noel shrunk back in dismay. 

“ Holy mother of God! how you are changed, Godfrey,” said the 
engraver ; “if it indeed be Godfrey that I see before me. What can 
have happened to mark you thus?” 

‘The question was not surprising—the young man’s healthy com- 
plexion had changed to a fixed and deadly pale, his features were 
prominent and harsh, his eyes haggard, and his hair, that yesterday 
was black as the raven’s wing, to-day was mingled with white. 

“It is strange,’ observed again Noel, who had been intently con- 
sidering Mervin; “it is very strange if it be so, or it may be that 
my eyes deceive me-—but it seems to me that he has lost his own 
likeness, and taken another. Do I mock myself, neighbour Antoine, 
or has he not the very face of Robert de Leglie, the parricide 7” 

“ His very look and features,” returned Antoine. Godfrey looked 
up and smiled.” 

But, oh! that smile—the two men recoiled from its expression, and 
Guyonne turned aside to hide her tears. 

“ Master Noel,” at length said Godfrey, “I have many things to 
say, but they are for your ear, and that of Guyonne, only ; a short 
time hence, and perhaps all the world will share my secret, but at 
present it shall be yours alone; lend me your attention then for a 
little while, I beseech you.” 

The engraver retired into his back shop with his daughter and 
Godfrey, leaving Antoine alone, to his great dissatisfaction. The 
young man made his communication as quickly as possible, not now 
from any doubt of his courage to do so, but to be rid of his burthen 
the sooner. His hearers listened with agonising attention, and one of 
them at least felt that all was lost for her. Noel's looks grew cold, 
wut his voice grew harsh, as after a pause, when Godfrey had finished, 
he said firmly, “I would have given you my child as 1 bad promised, 
and would have preferred you to all the world, as the orphan kinsman 
of the good John Barrelle; but to a son of De Leglie, to a scion of 
the parricidal house, never! I would rather see her, my only child, 
cold in her grave, than at the altar with a son of that man.” 

“I blame you not, master Noel,” returned Godfrey ; “ you only do 
that which I expected of you, and I claim no longer Guyonne’s hand ; 
but fare you well—for | must not linger here. I have a duty to 
fulfil, and quickly—the lives of thousands hang upon my lips.” 

Ile retired, leaving Noel stupified, and who made no effort to detain 
him. Guyonne followed him to the door, took his hand, and pressed 
it to her heart; her eyes were dry, her countenance marble, but her 
voiwe was firm, as, looking into his face, she said, “ I will bethink me 
of my vow.” 
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Chapter IV.— The Bridge. 


Godfrey proceeded immediately to the dwelling of the provost of 

the bridge, and to him he announced with a voice of authority the 
certainty that the bridge would fall ere midnight, and, that unless he 
commanded the inhabitants to depart from their houses, they would 
not remove, but remain and perish in the ruins. He entreated him, if 
he had any doubts of his word, to let the sworn masons and car- 
penters examine the bridge, and make their report, but he assured 
him no time must be lost in the experiment. The provost assented 
immediately to do what he required, but in the mean time was press- 
ing in his questions to Godfrey as to what he had seen in the haunted 
house, and from what source he derived the information which he had 
just given him. Mervin related to him the noises he had heard, the 
detaching of the pillars, and subsequent fall of the rubbish into the 
river; and the provost, who was a man by no means given to the su- 
verstitions of the age, was more satisfied by these reasons, than he 
would have been by any derived from a source more supernatural. 
He commanded the immediate examination of the bridge, and en- 
treated Mervin to accompany the masons, encouraging him to hope 
that the house would yet stand long enough to become his property, 
and allow him to make his fortune. In two hours the examination 
was made, and the report of the masons was still more alarming than 
that of Godfrey, as it announced that the bridge would not last so 
long as he had said, but would fallong before midnight. Guards were 
immediately posted at each end of it, to prevent the passage of horses 
and heavy burthens, and proclamation was made to the inhabitants to 
remove their persons and property from their houses without an 
instant’s loss of time. 

Although the terms of the proclamation were urgent, and the dan- 
ger evident, the inhabitants were unwilling to obey: they scoffed at 
the idea that the bridge would fall ere midnight, and the provost saw 
with terror that so much time would be lost in compelling obedience, 
that many lives must be lost in consequence. Feartul of the terrible 
responsibility, and knowing that he was already suspected of em- 
bezzling the sums destined to the repairs of the bridge, which had 
been shamefully neglected, he imparted his distress to Godfrey, who 
immediate and effectively came to his assistance. Believing in the cer- 
tainty of his father’s escape, he suggested the terms of another pro- 
clamation, which the provost, considering as a skilful ruse, immediately 
ordered to be set forth on the bridge. This proclamation solemnly 
reminded the tenants of the bridge of the prophecy of Luke Breville, 
so notorious to all, that when the foot of the parricide should pass 
over the scene of his crime, the ancient bridge should fall; it an- 
nounced the accomplishment of that prophecy—that Robert de 
Leglie, so long believed dead, had visited his house during the last 
night, that he had been seen and recognised by many, that the terri- 
ble curse was beginning to operate ; and it prayed the innocent to fly 
from the coming wrath while there was yet time, and not to linger to 
share the punishment due only to the guilty. 

The incredulity which had resisted the grave voice of authority 
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gave way before that of superstition, and the people who had a little 
before scoffed at a real danger as an imaginary evil, now trembled in 
submissive horror before one, which they alone had made so fearful 
and so mighty ; all were immediately in motion to remove their effects, 
aided by their friends on each side of the river, and stimulated by the 
now constant crashing of the arches as the pillars gave way beneath 
them. So earnest now were all in the work, that notwithstanding 
the difficulties and obstacles, the houses were all cleared two hours 
after mid-day, and their contents deposited, either in the new abodes 
chosen by their owners, or lodged for the moment with their friends. 
No sooner was the removal completed, than the people, impatient of 
emotions, neglected their own affairs to return and watch the progress 
of the bridge to its fall, and the house of Robert de Leglie, from 
which all seemed to expect some strange and terrible catastrophe. 
Despite the entreaties of the provost-marshal’s guard, the tottering 
bridge was crowded with curious gazers, who, at each fresh crash of 
the falling materials, ran back towards the two extremities, crying, 
shouting, cursing, while the river on each side of the bridge was 
covered with boats, approaching as near as they could to the scene of 
devastation. 

In the mean time where is Godfrey Mervin? He had performed 
his duty—the inhabitants of the bridge were out of danger, and 
Guyonne and her father were in safety. He had nothing more to 
interest him in this world, for his beloved maiden was lost to him for 
ever, and he cared not how soon the hour of his doom should approach. 
He knew not whether what he had seen and heard in the deserted 
house was a reality or a dream, but, in either case, he was indifferent 
to the future, and almost desired death. Without any decided 
purpose, he returned to the deserted house, knowing well he should 
not there be intruded upon, to ruminate alone upon his situation, and 
wait the approaching catastrophe, indifferent as to what might be the 
result of it. 

He ascended the staircase and entered the melancholy room. It 
was now without any emotion, for he was no long the same man that 
entered it last night. A life had passed since then, and having no 
longer anything to hope, he had nothing more to fear; but he shrank 
back in dismay at encountering Robert de Leglie, who, wild and 
haggard from excess of fear, was pacing the room in frenzy. This 
apparition vexed him, for he had calculated upon his early departure, 
according to the promise he had given him. De Leglie did not give 
him time to question—he rushed violently towards.his son, and, in a 
voice rendered almost unintelligible by rage, accused him of having 
betrayed him. 

“1?” said Godfrey. 

“ You—you—who else, smooth hypocrite ?” demanded De Leglie ; 
“did I not hear the proclamation ?” 

Godfrey recovered himself. “It is too true, messire,” replied he ; 
“but the fault is your own for having lingered thus long in this 
house. I believed you out of all danger, and acted as I did for the 
benefit of my fellow-men. Why did you not go hence as you had 
promised ?” 
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«“ Because I could not find that which I came to seek,” replied De 
Leglie; “ and when I would have left this abhorred den, I found 
the bridge guarded by the archers, and the boat which I had left be- 
neath the arch, under the door of the warehouse, half sunk in the 
river by the weight of stones which have fallen into it—and, hark ! 
hark! Roland, hark! What terrible noise is that ?” 

They both hastened across the corridor to the room in front, which 
looked upon the bridge. Two of the houses on the opposite side had 
cracked from top to bottom, and huge masses of stone and disjointed 
beams of wood fell, enveloped in clouds of dust, partly on the bridge, 
partly into the river. 

“Wae, wae,” cried the grand voice of the people; “ the presence 
of the blood-shedder has brought this evil upon us. If we could pour 
out his on the spot where he shed his mother’s, perhaps the wrath of 
Heaven would pass away, and this hideous ruin cease.” 

Staggering like a drunkard, the affrighted criminal returned to the 
other chamber, expecting every moment an attack upon the house, 
which, however, did not take place, because as the provost believed 
the story of Robert's concealment there to be a mere tale, he gave no 
orders to that effect to the soldiery. Godfrey rejoined his father, and 
after a few minutes’ reflection said, “I have been the cause of your 
danger, and will endeavour to deliver you from it. It is growing 
dark—in half an hour it will be night. I will descend to the streets, 
and return as quickly as may be with a disguise which will enable , 
you to pass through the crowd without observation—remain here 
tranguilly till my return.” 

He turned away to depart. The house shook beneath his step, and 
one or two others on the same side of the bridge fell down with an- 
other tremendous crash. This time the masses of stone and mortar, 
falling into the river, made a break to the waters, which poured over 
it with the fury of a cataract. Robert de Leglie caught hold of his 
son. *“ Odo not leave me,” said he; “ do not abandon me thus—l 
dare not remain in this house of horrors—I dare not attempt to depart 
—to venture is certain death, for I am known but to too many—O, 
Roland, do not leave me!” 

His son broke from him, as much in disgust of his cowardice as in 
hatred of his person; and it was singular to observe the different 
bearing of these two men, placed in the same situation, in this moment 
of mortal danger: the one had not half the years of the other—their 
despair was equal—yet Godfrey did not tremble. Death would lead 
+ to the repose of heaven—the other shrank from the torments of 

rel. 

“I know no other chance you have of safety,” returned Godfrey ; 
“ in the darkness of night no one will heed you; take heart, messire, 
and let me go ere it be too late.” 

He went: but fate, as if determined to mock the hopes of De 
Leglie, suggested a boundless curiosity to the lookers-on, resolved to 
watch to its fall the progress of the mansion of the parricide. Ina 
few minutes a thousand torches blazed in the night air, making the 
smallest object visible in the glare of this crimson day. The mur- 
derer wrung his hands in uncontrolled despair. Every instant the 
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sound of fresh destruction struck upon his ears, and the people, auda- 


cious in the face of danger, mounted over the immense masses of 


fallen walls, to approach nearer the fated house. In the midst of his 
agitation another sound attracted his attention. Godfrey, in his haste, 


had Jeft the key in the door of the mansion ; for it seemed to him as if 


some one from without was turning it round, and endeavouring to 
enter. “ It must be Roland,” thought he ; “ who else dare venture 7” 
He grasped his dagger and listened. A light step was mounting the 
stair—it ascended and entered the chamber. Was it a vision, that 
fair and fragile form that stood before the murderer? A lovely girl, 
in the earliest blush of youth, but pale as death, and with eyes flash- 
ing an unnatural light, was there, and spoke. 

“ My Godfrey!” said the silvery voice, “ I am come to keep my 
promise: in life I cannot be thy wife, but in death who shall divide 
us? Godfrey, my husband—receive me—I am thine.” She advanced 
a a drew back aftrighted, on beholding a stranger. 

“ Be not dismayed, gentle maiden,” replied Robert De Leglic, 
“ you have nothing here to fear. Godfrey is absent for a moment, 
but he will soon return; till then rest tranquil. I am his father, and 
will respect you.” 

This assurance did not appear to satisfy Guyonne. She retreated 
towards the door, gazing with a look of painful surprise upon her com- 

ion. He followed, as if to prevent her departure, and attempted 
to take her hand. 

“ Messire,” said Guyonne, firmly, “I came hither to die ; but since 
he to whom I offer my life is not here to receive the sacrifice, I go to 
seek him elsewhere.” 

“ Not so, gentle maiden,” replied Robert de Leglie ; “ rather | 
shall guard you here for him; for though you have once passed safely 
through a hideous danger, you may not a second time. He so happy, 
Roland would blame me to permit you thus to hazard your fair self 
for him; remain till he comes, for Iam master here,” continued he, 
more harshly, seeing she was about to expostulate, “ and will be 
obeyed. Sit you down, therefore, and be patient.” 

He forced her into the chair, and though doubting the truth of this 
man’s assertion, she found she had nothing left but to obey. Her 
tears, which had been dried up by her more bitter anguish, now burst 
forth unrestrained at the thought of insult, and she prayed internally 


that the house might speedily fall, if she could find no other means of 


escape, her high spirit preferring immediate death to the mastership 
of this insolent man. Robert beheld her grief unmoved, for though 
he had spoken of his son, it was of himself only that he thought ; and 
Guyonne, whom he did not doubt belonged to people of some consi- 


deration, was to him an ark of safety, since he resolved, in case of 


attack, to make her the hostage for his life. He was interrupted in 

the arrangement of his plans by the crash of other buildings falling, 

and the rocking of the bridge, under the shocks it received from them. 
“ By all the fiends in hell, we shall be overwhelmed ere his return,” 

said he, with terrified violence. “Damsel, if thy lover do not speedily 

come to us, we will go from hence to seek him together.” 

lhe clamours of the people increasing in the street, he hastened to 
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the room in front, in order to ascertain the meaning of the noise ; but 
unwilling to lose sight of his captive, he drew her reluctantly after 
him. On the bridge, among the people nearest to the house, he fre- 
quently heard his own name repeated, and remarked a tall and power- 
ful looking man, who appeared to be a leader among them, in earnest 
conversation with the provost’s guard. He thought he knew the fea- 
tures of this man too well to be mistaken; but, in order to be sure, 
he dragged his trembling hostage to the window. “ Maiden,” said 
he, “ who is that man?” 

«“ My father.” 

« Thy father !—ha !—Noel Camperon, the engraver, mine ancient 
friend ?” demanded the parricide; “ is he thy father, maiden ?” 

“ He is.” 

«“ What does he with the archers’ guard, ha? Surely he explains 
to them my concealment here, and encourages the knaves to enter. 
They advance—ha, ha! Noel re sae good friend, not so fast, | 
pray thee—ha, gentle maiden! I did well to keep thee thus—thy life 
for mine, gentle hostage.” 

He drew her back again to the inner chamber, and it was time, for 
scarcely had they set foot in its precincts, ere a loud rushing was heard, 
and the whole front of the house, with part of the roof, fell into the 
street, leaving, as by a miracle, the back standing, and the room in 
which they were, uninjured, but entirely exposed to the view of all. 
The ruins of this house, in falling, had crushed many of the people 
who could not escape in time ; and as this was the first time this evil 
had occurred on the bridge, they imputed it, not to their own impru- 
dence, but to the malediction on the house, and they were rallying, 
mad with rage and excitement, amidst shrieks and curses, around it, 
when a pause of astonishment, at the objects the shock disclosed, was 
succeeded by one single cry—one universal shout from the whole 
thousands of people. “ It is he!—it is he!—De Leglie! God has 
given him to our vengeance—down with the monster !—haro, hare on 
the mother-murderer—down with the accursed—down !” 

Twenty bows were bent in a moment towards the criminal, the 
archers of the guard not waiting for the orders of their chief. Robert 
had been stupified for a moment, confounded by the greatness of the 
danger he had escaped in the crush of the falling building, and scarcely 
recollecting where and in what position he was, when the loud exe- 
crations of the people recalled his recollection and the instinct of his 
own preservation. Hardly were the archers’ arrows levelled in the 
direction of his person, than he caught up in his arms the unhappy 
Guyonne, and held her as a shield before his body. A terrible shriek 
of recognition, wrung from the parental agony of Noel, was too late 
to arrest the flight of the arrows—they flew above, below, and around 
the murderer; but one, more true than the rest to its mark, struck 
the poor trembling Guyonne, whose white robe was instantly dyed 
with crimson blood ; a faint scream escaped from her lips, and she sank 
into insensibility. The voice of the multitude became a roar, and its 
restless movements to and fro like those of a caged hyena, for the 
houses were crumbling all around, and none dared advance without 
incurring the risk of immediate destruction. 
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At this moment a man was seen rushing through the crowd, and 
haggard, mad, and savage, dashing over every obstacle to his approach 
towards the house. By the broad light of the torches many recog- 
nised his person, and tried to prevent his march to a certain death. 

«“ You cannot save her, Godfrey,” they cried aloud ; “ it is too late; 
do not therefore expose your own life needlessly.” 

But then another voice struck upon his ear, and sank deeper in his 
heart. “O Godfrey, save my child,” it said ; “ save her life ; I swear 
before God and man to-morrow she shall be thy wife.” 

At the sound of that voice, at the encouraging words it uttered, the 
poor Guyonne raised her head, for she knew that her deliverer was 
nigh. 

Godfrey sprang over the ruins with supernatural force, and mounted 
the falling and fallen masses, as if they hid no danger beneath them. 
The stone staircase had vanished, but he reached the chamber without 
it, and stood, in a few seconds, in face of his abhorred father. His 
dagger was glittering in his hand, but he lowered it as he approached 
him, and only tore Guyonne from his arms ; and De Leglie, who, from 
their first struggle in their earliest encounter, had felt and acknow- 
ledged the ascendency of his son, resigned her without a word. The 
arrow had struck deep in the bosom of the poor maiden, and Godfrey, 
gently placing his precious burthen in the chair, drew out the arrow, 
and bound up the wound, to stop the effusion of blood. During this 
action, Guyonne stooped forward, and tenderly kissed her lover's 
burning brow, and the multitude, hitherto silent from anxiety, but 
now affected by this scene, broke forth again, and loudly shouted to 
Gddfrey to descend with his Guyonne to the street, and every torch 
was raised in friendly service, and every eye was turned in earnest 
expectation towards the fatal house. 

Godfrey raised his beloved maiden in his arms, and looked cautiously 
round for the safest point of descent. The encouraging voice of the 
people cheered him on to the effort, and the wild cry of poor Noel 
went to his heart. At that instant, when hope once more awoke 
within his bosom, when his foot was advancing to safety, he felt him- 
self grasped from behind. 

* You shail not leave me here,” said the wretched assassin, “ to 
meet destruction alone; you shall stay and share my fate, or obtain 
a promise of safety for me, before you make another step.” 

“ There is no time for parley,” said Godfrey, writhing in agony, 
and struggling to free himself from De Leglie’s grasp, “for the houses 
are falling all around us, and I feel the foundations of this rocking 
beneath my feet. O, for mercy’s sake, let me go—have you not done 
injury enough ?—have you not shed blood again to-day ? Let me go, 
and trust to my word to protect you.” 

“ I will cling to you for ever, unless you obtain a promise of safety 
from the provost—I will cling to you, even if the bridge should fall 
and bury us under the ruins.’ 

“ Follow me closely then,” replied Godfrey, “ and mingle immedi- 
ately with the people,—in the joy of our deliverance they will not 


reall you, and you may escape without difficulty; release me, and 
ollow. 
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But De Leglie clung to his son, and would neither release nor fol- 
low him, till Godfrey, maddened by his Guyonne’s sufferings, turned 
fiercely upon his father. “ Murderer!” he shrieked, “ beware !— 

ricide is common to our race—give way then, or my father shall 
meet his mother’s fate on the spot where his hand shed her blood.” 

Godfrey laid down his burthen, and a hideous struggle began be- 
tween the father and the son, each trying not to wound, but to dash 
the other to the ground. The multitude looked on in breathless hor- 
ror, none daring to take aim at the ruffian, lest they should strike his 
victims. A loud cracking of the arch announced another fall, and 
Godfrey, rendered frantic by the sound, gathered force from his frenzy ; 
he seized his father in his arms, raised him up from the ground, and 
dashed him with such force against the fatal iron chest, that De Leg- 
lie fell, stunned, to the earth. Godfrey took advantage of the moment, 
advanced towards his Guyonne, raised her gently in his arms, saying 
something in a voice of tender encouragement, and looked fondly into 
her eyes. Alas! those eyes gave no reply—they were closed in dark- 
ness: those few moments of the horrible struggle had been fatal to 
her existence, and the gentle spirit had fled from its fair mansion for 
ever. Godfrey’s brain reeled: with the how! of a demoniac he turned 
from the body, drew forth his glittering dagger, and rushed forward to 
bury it in his father’s heart, when the multitude beheld him suddenly 
pause, as if turned to stone, and gaze with starting eyes upon some 
object which stood between him and the assassin! Those of the peo- 
ple who were at a distance said that they beheld a cloud intervene 
between them, doubtless to prevent another parricide; while those 
who were nearest declared they had seen rise from the ruins a pale 
and noble form, the form of Marguerite, the murdered, who stood 
with her eyes fixed upon her young descendant, and with uplifted 
hand pointing towards the heavens! The vision lasted but a moment: 
the foundations shook, the arches severed, and the bridge, with all the 
dwellings that remained upon it, sank slowly down in one mighty ruin, 
and buried the accursed house, its fearful secrets, and its wretched 
inhabitants, for ever. 

For the innocent, for the guilty alike—de profundis. 


ENIGMA. 
My family’s respectable, And quaint inscription did I pry, 
Though whence it came no one can tell, Seeking to solve their mystery ; 
And when I’ve said ’tis very old, Albeit, I’ve nothing great about me, 
All that I know about it’s told : No conqueror can do without me ; 
I got a learned education Though of his followers, 'tis odds, 
Befitting one born in my station ; But ’'m among his awkward squads : 
ut soon aversion to a desk Once, for some service in a square, 
Drove me to seek the picturesque ; At, let me see—no matter where, 
A curious longing to appease, I was appointed to the second 
I stalk’d among antiquities Rank in a squadron, and being reckon ll 
Till I became a part of them, A bit of an equestrian, 
And unto many an antique gem T look as gallantly as I can ; 
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And have been talk’d of, it appears, 
Once in a charge of cuirassiers, 
I then sold out, having acquired 
Quite as much fame as I desired. 
Bred to no one of the professions, 
I yet preside at quarter-sessions ; 
And though no custos-rotulorum, 
I take the lead in every quorum : 
Unread in any of Coke's works, 
I aid the lawyer in his quirks ; 
Nay—to befriend him at a pinch, 
I'm scarcely from his ears an inch, 
For, lest he flounder in his plea, 
In his peruke he carries me, 
Or, what must look exceeding queer, 
Perch’d in the quill behind his ear ; 
I like cross-questioning myself 
Sometimes, though never for base pelf, 
Though none could fee more fairly earn, 
For all my suits on quibbles turn. 
ls guilt gross—palpable? 1 wink on’t, 
And take the part of the delinquent ; 
For I rejoice in an acquittal, 
Caring for justice not a tittle : 
Meanwhile my legal skill I ply 
Chiefly in courts of Equity ; 
If any need a good physician, 
I’m always put in requisition ; 
Chiefly in quinsies I’m call’d in, 
Then I preseribe a quart of gin, 
When the complaint of graver sort is, 
I have recourse to aqua-fortis. 
Meanwhile, ’tis whisper’d at my back 
That I’m a little of a quack. 
I keep good company— the queen 
May every day with me be seen ; 
Indeed 1'm first among the quality, 
And though, by singular fatality, 
I take precedence of but few, 
I always come in before you : 
I must—so don't be in a pet, 
For I'm the slave of etiquette. 
Avoiding public places, yet 
Oit in frequented haunts I’m met ; 
And though not fond of Regent Street, 
The Quadrant is my favourite beat ; 
From thence, if anybody stares, 
I take a turn into the squares. 
I have some taste in equipages, 
And hear a britscka all the rage is ; 
But wheels make such a horrid din, 
I'm carried in a palanguin, 
Though not much given to cracking 
jokes, 
I sometimes speak in equivoques, 
And deal still more in quid-pro-quos, 
‘The reason why—God only knows. 
Though it may make you doubt my 
morals, 
l’m always getting into quarrels ; 
Tho’ tis but fair in me to tell, 
1 help to make them up as well. 
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I oft associate with my tacquey, 
And chew my quid—a sort of baccy ; 
And, known for one of the unique, 
I’m black-balled for it by no clique. 
Though billiard-rooms by me are graced, 
Few other games are to my taste ; 
But at picquet | can’t refuse, 
For there | neither win nor lose, 
And when they “ gather up the bits,” 
I’m always first to cry out quits. 
To church | don’t go regularly ; 
But though a pew receives me rarely, 
I always must go twice in one day, 
The Quinqua—what-d’ve-call-it— Sun- 
day. 
My literary character 
Here and abroad has made some stir ; 
That I conduct the “ Quarterly” 
Lockhart himself will scarce deny ; 
Ask Mr. Murray—he’ll tell you 
‘The part 1 take in that Review. 
But what you'll specially admire is, 
I enter into all inquiries ; 
How I find time for’t—I can’t tell— 
But nought my curious turn can quell, 
Stull, though among tb’ inquisitive, 
I meddle not with aught alive, 
Without I'm literally compell’d, 
My aid then cannot be witbheld. 
I own to one besetting sin, 
Of many things that 1 begin 
I seldom carry any through, 
And certainly end very few. 
I have, however, a few traits 
Which may entitle me to praise, 
None more to his acquaintance lends, 
Or closer clings to quondam friends ; 
Upon my person I don’t pique 
Myself; my vision’s of th’ oblique; : 
In other words, I’m apt to squint; i 
In fact, you'll see it by the print 
Taken of me some time ago, 
That hangs in Harvey’s shop-window. 
Torquay is one of my resorts, 
As well as some of the Cinq-ports ; 
1 had a palace once, well known, 
Some half a dozen miles from town, 
Where cockneys, bent on Sabbath sport, 
With puffs and pigeons would resort, 
And oft the Duke of Cumberland 
Came driving down his four-in-hand. 
If you should wish to know me better, 
You need no introductory letter— 
To-morrow L’ll be in—inquire ; 
To-day I’m promised to the squire ; 
But really any time will do— 
You'll tind me when you’re in the cue ; 
In fact, if you should ever stray 
By any chance to Botany Bay, 
You'd find me standing on the ~~. 
S. M. 
























MEMS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


BY LAUNCELOT LAMPREY. 


* Chi va lontan dalla sua patria, vede 
Cose da quel che gia credea, lontane.”’ 


No. IV. 


The Past versus the Future—Reflections on Railroads and the Monetary System— 
A London Two-pair—Thoughts on National Music—The fate of Signor Smith— 
Partinico—Alcamo—Prayers and Penitents—Segesta, 


« Q THE days that we have seen!” Who is there, as he plods along 
the dusty road of lite, bending like a weary pedlar under his pack of 
cares,—who does not occasionally console himself with the reflection 
of Justice Shallow? It is a melancholy kind of consolation too. We 
have seen them. They are past and gone. ‘There is this comfort, 
however, in comparing them with the brighter visions we body out 
amid the mists of the future, that they are secured. “ Come what 
will,” says the poet, “come what will, | have been blest.” Hopes of 
happy days to come may, perhaps, always remain where they are 
now, in the paulo post. In these bustling days of change, who can 
calculate upon to-morrow ? The dweller in some quiet country nook 
lifts up his eyes, and lo! all London is sweeping past his woodbined 
windows at a boiling gallop of thirty miles an hour. The rough tor- 
rent of human life has been poured, like a cataract, over his quiet 
home—down before it go the old trees, that have given him and his 
fathers shade—the little lake is filled up—the grassy knoll is gone, 
and over them careers, clank, clank, like the iron wheels of a destiny, 
the great conqueror, screaming as he comes, and panting, like a war- 
horse, with his iron lungs. Well for us, amid the wreck of systems 
and the crash of banks, that there was a yesterday, something 
redeemed from the caprice of to-morrow. The drafts of hope upon 
the credit of the future are directed to a tottering house, and ten to 
one are never honoured. They are flimsies with a vengeance, and 
it is but natural, as it is fortunate, that a little time and a little 
experience lead us to look with more favour upon the hard cash of 
the has-been, even subject to the sad discount—they are past and 
gone. 

And if there is a spot on earth where the pure pleasures, reaped 
under the clear sky and the fresh breeze, may meetly contrast with 
the sad realities of the present, it is in the midst of the great Gehenna 
of smoke and sin. It is sad, sad to think, nestled in the centre of 
our huge Babylon of brick, what endless circumvallations of street 
and square—place, terrace, and circus—lane and alley—court and 
mews—are interposed between us and the green fields and the dewy 
hedges. In vain—in vain we try to blind our eyes to the sooty 
realities of London life. Located as my two-pair is in one of those 
extra-parochial Edens, where hurdy-gurdies are unheard, and old- 
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clothes men cry not—blessed as I am by the sight of the three dear 
old elms that are waving their young leaves in at my very window— 
London is London still. It is in vain that I fling the sash up smack 
against the window-frame, and lower the green blind until it conceals 
all that will not open—in vain I pull back my desk, until nought is 
visible but the leafy screen of the fresh leaves glancing in the sun- 
shine. Alas! behind it, coming in more audibly with the fresh air, 
is the ceaseless to and fro of London life—the tramp of many hasty 
feet upon the crisp gravel—the occasional clatter of a Hanson's patent 
safety—or the boom of a Gravesend steamer hastening on to fill 
barges and swamp watermen in the pool. Fitfully and dimly too, 
come, from proximate Alsatia, snatches of some favourite metropo- 
litan melody, “ All round my Hat,” or “ Who'd a’ thought of seeing 
You ?” while now and then a curse and a scream, shrill and feminine, 
intimate that some Alsatian lord of the creation is exercising his 
marital privilege of beating his wife. The very sparrows that are 
gossiping among the boughs, and looking with such an air of imper- 
tinent curiosity in at the window, are begrimed with soot. Even 
little Dicky, my pet canary, as he hops across the paper, and, with an 
inquisitive chirrup, turns up his little black beadlike eye in my face, 
has on a melancholy half-mourning. The poor rose in the window, 
only three days from Richmond, is drooping already. It is London, 
London all over—pervading every corner of my hermitage like an 
atmosphere. 

It is no wonder that, under such circumstances, one loves to think 
of the Arab-like life of the mountain mule track. Travelling here, with 
all the appliances and means of the railway and the stage-coach, is 
not travelling—it is locomotion. ‘The nearer we approach to the 
annihilation of space, according to the wish of the lover of old, the 
greater its perfection. But, O! the delicious dawdle (there is no 
other word to express it) of the pedestrian in Switzerland, or the 
mule-mounted wanderer in Sicily. ‘The bright sun and the clear sky, 
the ever-changing scenery—the novelty of the modes and manners 
around—the quietly adventurous style of life, make the day one of 
unwearied enjoyment—more intense, to say the truth, by the want 
of the snug traveller's room, the comfortable dinner, and the evening 
papers in perspective, to induce you to wish the day's journey at its 
close. 

Strong, upon our whole party, was this feeling, as we again passed 
along the road leading to Monreale. Sicily was before us, with all 
the venerable records of her monuments, Grecian and Carthaginian, 
Norman and Saracenic, and not less delightful than these antiquarian 
anticipations themselves were those of our very wanderings in search 
of them. 

We formed, altogether, rather an imposing cavalcade. Our four 
mules were splendid fellows, every one of them. Domenico had so 
assorted the baggage on our two sumpter cattle, as to leave a balance 
in favour of the one that bore our pots, and pans, and pipkins, to be 
made up by his own weight ; and perched upon the croup, he carolled 
as he went, in a harsh screaming cadence, some Sicilian canzonette— 
droning and squalling like a living bagpipe. 
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_ “ What a vulgar error,” said the doctor at last, “ to suppose the 
Italians have naturally a better taste for music than. ourselves. 
Listen to that fellow; was there ever anything more abominable ? 
Can imagination conceive a more unrhythmical and unreasonable com- 
pound of groan and growl, squeak and grunt? To listen to it, is like 
screwing one’s teeth out to slow music.” 

« But I don’t know, doctor,” said I, “that Domenico is a fair 
sample.” 

“ My dear fellow, they're all the same. Just before I left Naples 
I took a trip to Sorrento, and every fellow I met was squalling, as if 
suffering under an intolerable fit of colic, just like Domenico this 
minute. Music in their souls, indeed! The Irish how! itself, Dick, 
is harmony compared with it.” 

« Don’t be abusive, doctor; the Irish howl is a very sweet and me- 
lodious how]—wild a litthke— Salvator Rosa-ish, or so, but not a bit 
more than a howl ought to be. You'd quite like it if you were once 
accustomed to it.” 

“ So I would, Dicky, like raw whale, if I had been brought up an 
Esquimaux. Nothing is so elastic as taste, not even India rubber.” 

“ Well, but doctor,” said I, “ if the Italian peasantry have a style 
of music which our ears do not relish, the inhabitants of the towns at 
least, Naples for instance, have a taste in that respect with which our 
countrymen of the same rank cannot compete.” 

“ Quite a mistake! Back London against Naples any day. A 
regiment of butcher-boys would whistle all the lazzaroni of Naples 
out of the field. It is quite surprising to see the readiness with which 
they pick up the most difficult air in the Italian opera the moment it 
gets beyond those fashionable precincts. On they come, one after 
the other, each with his greasy blue apron, his round red face, and 
his short shiny hair, (rendered so, be it observed, by the reversed 
meat-tray being always carried home thereon,) and each brings you 
some gem of music, executed with singular accuracy, and occasionally 
with a taste of which, primd facie, butcher-boys would be considered 
incapable.” 

“A very pretty little theory, doctor,” said Dawson. “ There 
have been treatises on less wondrous subjects than the intimate con- 
nexion between melody and mutton-fat.” 

“’Pon my life it’s true, Dick. I don’t mean to confine it to the 
butcher-boys. The little fellows who carry the newspapers are very 
melodious, and so are errand-boys in general ; but I do mean seriously 
to say, that we do ourselves great injustice in supposing ourselves 
naturally less gifted in this respect than our transalpine brethren. | 
wish I had a chorus of Sorrentonians, with Domenico for leader, in 
the Hanover Rooms, and all our amateurs, who suffer under /talomanie, 
screwed to their seats, to undergo it for five minutes. ‘That would 
kill or cure ’em, I'd venture to say.” 

“I could amend your prescription, doctor,” said Dawson, “ by the 
infusion among the performers of some half-dozen Pifferari, Don’t 
you remember the whillabaloo they used to kick up opposite our 
lodgings at Rome, in that street (what's its name ?) leadin’ out of the 
Piazza di Spagna? Why, Lamprey. just opposite was a picture ol 
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the Madonna, with a little wee oil lamp burnin’ before it, and there, 
every evenin’ at sunset, congregated all the Pifferari at Rome, six or 
eight, or ten of them sometimes, and there they began with their 
pipes, which, as you know, have all the noise with half the melody of 
the Scotch ones, squeakin’ and squallin’ like a wilderness of wild cats. 
I declare to patience, if I had been there a week longer, the only 
question would have been respecting the comparative merits of a rope 
or a razor—-pistols or prussic acid. Any one of them would have been 
a relief.” 

“ The fact is,” said the doctor, “that if music were only culti- 
vated among us to half the extent that it is among the Italians, we 
would not go to La Scala or the St. Carlo to look for our prima 
donnas. But the public's an ass, a great ass, and has taken it into its 
head that Italy must be the land of music, because the guitar, which 
we look upon as a genteel instrument, is sometimes found in the hands 
of a wood-cutter or a water-carrier. People who run their fingers 
through the strings of a guitar, when they sing, must have music in 
them. Was there ever a clearer demonstration? Mercy on me, will 
nobody stop that fellow’s mouth ?” 

Domenico, who, as we ascended the hill, had been like a skylark 
waxing louder and louder in his song, was suddenly brought to by a 
sudden invocation on the doctor's part of Mille diavoli! He reined 
up his horse, and giving him a whack over the head to make him 
stand still, accompanied with one of those pithy Aghs which, on the 
lips of an Italian, have an expression of the most intense malignity, 
awaited the doctor’s further communications. 

“ Where do we breakfast, Domenico ?” 

“ At Partinico, ‘ccellenza.” 

“ And how many miles is it to Partinico ?” 

“ Eh! ‘ecellenza—fifteen or thereabouts from Palermo.” 

“ Doctor dear,” said Dawson, “ have you got anything in your 
pocket ?” 

“ Not a morsel. Why, Dick, you look upon me as a walking com- 
missariat. If you had me much longer with you, I verily believe 
you’d never provide yourself witha dinner at all, but live like a young 
raven.” 

“ Domenico,” said Igins, “do you ever meet with any robbers in 
the course of your journey ?” 

“No, signor, mai,” said Domenico, laughing. “ There was one 
Inglese, a Signor Smith, killed many years ago. But at present 
a man might travel all through Sicily, with his purse tied to the 
tail of his mule, and never have occasion to turn himself in his 
saddle ?” 

“* But how was Signor Smith killed ?” 

“Why, you see,” said Domenico, with the pompous air of a story- 
teller who thinks he has got hold of a good story, “he was killed by 
his guide. This guide was called Francesco, and like me, accom- 
panied gentlemen foreigners from Palermo all the way round to 
Siragusa and Catania. This Francesco, you see, was about four-and- 
twenty years of age, and it so happened that he fell in love—eh, 
signori! perdutamente—with the daughter of another old guide, who 
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had scraped together some money, and had I don’t know how many 
mules. Francesco was poor, signori, but a dravo giovane, handsome 
and merry, and he sung! Qh, per Dio.” 

“ Did he sing as well as you do, Domenico ?” said the doctor. 

“ Ah ‘ccellenza vi burlate di me—he sang \ike an angel, and danced ! 
—I wish you had seen him. Well—he fell in love with Nina, the 
daughter of old Carlo, and she, as it happened, fell just as much in 
love with him. But Carlo was old, as I said before, and just as cross 
as he was rich, and both Francesco and Nina feared him as the 
would Satanasso! Heaven preserve us, Ma, signori miei, when rich 
old fathers come between their daughters and their heart's love 
because the lover is not rich, it is a brutta cosa, and no good ever 
comes of it. Francesco and the ragazza used to meet in secret, and 
when they parted the front of Francesco's jacket would be wet with 
tears, and he, with his lips pale, and, looking very wild and desperate 
indeed, used to talk of his being willing to sell his soul for a hundred 
or two of colonnati to make the old man consent to their marriage. I 
believe he wanted Nina to run away with him to the Val di Noto, 
where some friends of his lived; but the girl loved her father, and 
she feared him still more, for she trembled whenever his name was 
mentioned. So matters went on, Nina looking paler and paler every 
day, and Francesco, getting more and more savage, quarrelling with 
everybody, and ready to cut the throat of any one that asked him 
how he did. Now, Signor Smith was an Inglese, who had come to 
Sicily like your exceliencies, to see the old temples. He was neither 
young nor old, rather grasso, wore a pair of gold spectacles, a green 
coat, and always had his white hat very far over his forehead. Fran- 
cesco was his guide,.and when they left Palermo, Signor Smith was 
going, it was said, to Egypt and the Terra Santa. Well, signori, 
away they went, and in a fortnight or so back came Francesco as 
usual. But he was as different from the Francesco that went away 
as night is from day. He said an old uncle of his in the Val di Noto 
had died and left him all his money, and sure enough he had clearly 
found a purse somewhere. ‘The colonnati flew about like hail, and he 
had a world of new bright shining Napoleons, that made old Carlo’s 
mouth water when he looked at them. And Francesco, when he 
called upon his intended father-in-law, kicked the door open with the 
air of a born marquis, and slapped the old fellow on the back as if he 
were a facchino, while Carlo, old tiger as he was, never took it ill. 
Faith! you see, in about a week the two young folks were married, 
and such racketing and junketing never was _as at their wedding. The 
Marsala ran in pailfuls, and Francesco did nothing but laugh, and sing, 
and drink, from matins till vespers. In truth, he had never been very 
sober from the time he returned. Morning, noon, and night—at 
breakfast, dinner, and supper—there was always a party of rollicking 
youngsters, with Francesco at the head of the table, singing and talk- 
ing as if he never would stop. Well, signori, things had gone on in 
this way for about a week, and poor little Nina was getting quite un- 
happy, when one night at supper Francesco pulled out a beautiful gold 
watch—such a beauty, with such a chain and seals. He did not seem 
to know very well what he was saying or doing, and he handed it 
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round for the company to admire. Now, at his left hand was a young 
fellow who had been a waiter at the hotel where Signor Smith had 
stopped, and when the watch was put into his hand, he said the seals 
were very much like Signor Smith’s. He had hardly said the word 
when Francesco sprang upon him like a tiger. “It is a lie!” he 
shouted ; “a cursed lie!” and in an instant the two were rolling over 
and over upon the floor. Francesco was young, and strong, and he 
half throttled the other before they got him loose. Indeed, had they 
been alone, he would most probably have throttled him outright. As 
it was, the others released him, but he was very black in the face, 
and had a wheezing in the throat for a week after. Francesco swore 
and stormed as if—Heaven preserve us !—he were possessed with a 
devil. It took half-a-dozen of them to carry him to bed, and he raved 
all night about the watch and Signor Smith, and swore it was a bugi« 
to say the seals were like his. Poor Nina sat by his bed-side all night, 
but he did not seem to know her, except now and then, when he 
would take her hand in his, and cry over it like a bambino. He got 
better before morning, and wanted more wine, but the doctor would 
not let him have it. So, just when he was begging and praying that 
they would give him something to drink, who should come in but two 
officers to take him on a charge of murdering Signor Smith. He 
tried to escape, and fought like a devil, but he was soon mastered. It 
appeared the police had been informed of the body of a foreign 
gentleman having been found near Syracuse, where it had been buried 
near a torrent. The rain had been very heavy, and the waters 
having risen, washed away the earth, so that the body came down with 
the stream. It was clear to every one that the signor was not a 
Sicilian, and so word was sent to Palermo to make inquiry respecting 
a forestiere with a green coat. Everybody remembered Signor 
Smith, and it was well known he had left Palermo with Francesco. 
He was apprehended, as I said, and the watch turned out to be the 
signor's. Before his execution he confessed that he had killed the 
signor for his money, that he might marry Nina. He said it was 
a very hot day, and the signor was stooping to drink when he struck 
him on the head with a stone, and buried the body close to the place 
where it was found. Poor Nina, when he was taken, had one fainting 
fit after another for days together. She at last became pazza, and is 
now in confinement at Palermo. Ah, signori miei, it was a brutta 
cosa; but it is a long time ago, and such things don’t happen now-a- 
days. 

“It is to be hoped not, Domenico,” said the doctor; “do you 
happen to be in love with the pretty daughter of some miserly old 
briccone.” 

“To? ’ccellenza,” said Domenico, grinning from ear to ear. “ Oh, 
per Dio, no. Besides, gentlemen don’t carry great purses of double 
Napoleons and colonnati now-a-days. I don't exactly understand it,” 
he added, shaking his head; “but they need nothing more than a 
bit of a letter, and at Palermo and Messina, and everywhere, they 
find people ready and willing to give ‘em as*much money as ever they 
like. Qh, per Dio, it is a fine thing to be a gentleman.” 

“ Sweet child of nature!” said the doctor, in English. « Pity that 
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the intrusion of the idea of cash credits should ever have disturbed 
with its knowledge of good and evil the happy simplicity of thy 
financial Eden. Blessed wert thou in thy primitive ignorance of 
aught but ‘cash down.’ Console thyself, my Domenico; greater 
men than thou have failed in fathoming these monetary mysteries. 
The bank parlour itself is often as muddled as thou.” 

« Non capisco, ‘ccellenza,” said Domenico. 

“Lo so—I know it,” said the doctor, gravely. “How many miles 
are we from Palermo ?”’ 

“ About ten, 'ccellenza, and we lose sight of it after turning the next 

int of rock above.” 

The road had rapidly deteriorated after passing Monreale. It 
was rough and narrow, and began to wind among bleak and wild 
ravines, forming a striking contrast with the rich luxuriance of the 
valley through which we had passed. The summits of the hills were 
of a bare grey rugged stone, but wherever a small handful of earth 
could be found at their bases it was carefully planted with vines, and 
here and there was a spot of barley, green as an emerald, already 
coming into ear. For several miles our route was of the same character, 
until the eye was thoroughly fatigued with its rugged monotony, 
when, like the sudden drawing up of a curtain, we found ourselves 
suddenly looking down on the bay of Castellamare, and the plain 
that forms its shore. It was truly beautiful, and looked doubly so 
from contrast. Below us was a rich undulating expanse, covered 
with orange and lemon trees, myrtles and aloes, while the magnificent 
olives, with their varying tints of dark and pale green as the light 
breeze passed over them, were almost large enough to give the effect 
of our forest-trees in England. ‘The whole was fenced in by steep 
hills, not melting down into the plain, but running out a certain length, 
and breaking off abruptly in every variety of the picturesque. They 
were covered with moss and shrubs, (the covert, as Domenico assured 
us, of game innumerable, ) and presented nowhere that dry and dusty 
surface that fatigues the eye amid the puzzolana ridges in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples. We could trace these inland promontories, as 
they might be called, for a great distance along the coast, until they 
closed in the dim distance with the hills to the north of ‘Trapani. 

The village of Borghetto (I think it was called) stood on one of 
the heights near us, romantically suspended over the plain, and from 
the midst of the olives and oranges rose the buildings of Partinico, 
looking so white and clear in the sunshine, from the contrasted green, 
that we began to imagine the accounts we had heard of the miserable 
inland accommodations in Sicily must have been exaggerated, and we 
pushed on towards our goal with all the gaiety of hungry men who 
are confident of the near approach of a comfortable breaktast. 

Alas! it was our first experience, that, lovely as the Sicilian 
villages look, nestling among their olives, or perched like eagles’ 
eyries on some picturesque peak, whited sepulchres are they all. The 
inn at Partinico was a miserable hovel, and so filthy was the room 
into which we were ushered, that we preferred our breakfast al fresco 
on a bench in the shade of one of the gables. Our new  tea-kettle 
leaked, but we procured some boiling water in an earthen pitcher, 
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and at last managed to get an infusion of the lerb Cathaian. The 
bread, however, would have outweighed its bulk in lead. Milk there 
was none, and Partinico could not supply it. Tea-spoons had appa- 
rently never been heard of, and forks apiece, dealt out from our own 
commissariat, did duty in their place. With great difficulty we pro- 
cured five eggs. The odd one fell by lot to the doctor, and our land- 
lady having offered to fry them for him with a rasher of bacon, he 
consigned them to her care. Alas! when they again made their ap- 
pearance, and the doctor, congratulating himself on this supernu- 
merary plat, set himself astride on the bench, armed with a knife and 
fork to do execution upon it, the meat was rancid, and the oil in which 
the eggs had been fried had evidently, from its mingled odours, done 
the same service for fish, flesh, and fowl probably, before. The doctor 
thrust the dish from him in disgust, and cast a melancholy look on our 
empty egg-shells. 

“ Doctor dear,” said Dawson, “in this dirty country it is a blessin’ 
that eggs Have shells. If you had ever pedestrianised in Connemara, 
you would be equally gratified at the botanical fact of potatoes 
having skins. Take my advice, my dear fellow, and never trust eggs 
out of their shells again till they have been cooked.” 

“ Confound your advice, Dawson—lI wish you had given it a little 
sooner.” 

“ Nay, my dear doctor, you would then have lost the benefit of the 
practical lesson. Give me the philosophy that teaches by example.” 

« Bother !” said the doctor, sulkily, as he poured out some of the 
milkless tea, and cautiously examined the dark “ slackbake ” which was 
called bread. “ Positively, Dawson, when you choose such melancholy 
occasions as this for your jests, you render assassination itself only a 
question of prudence.” 

Domenico came to apprise us that the mules were ready, and to 
suggest that it would be well before starting to provide ourselves with 
something for supper at Alcamo, as the inn there was not likely to 
supply us with anything beyond what we might bring with us. The 
lot of purveyor fell upon Igins, and after a considerable search, in 
company with Domenico, he effected a purchase of mutton, which was 
carefully stowed away in a basket, and placed among our other sup- 
plies. There was then the ceremony of payment for our breakfast, 
and we found it necessary to tax the good landlady’s bill about sixty 
per cent. Indeed this scale of reduction we found it absolutely neces- 
sary to adopt throughout our tour in Sicily. The idea of an English- 
man being possessed of wealth ad (ibitum still lurks amid the pastoral 
fictions of the Sicilians, and we thought it best to take our stand at 
once, well aware that our reputation for good or evil, for economy or 
extravagance, would be carried forward from station to station by our 
fidus Achates, Domenico. 

We proceeded to Alcamo through a country increasing, if possible, 
in richness, covered with corn-fields, vineyards, and olive-groves : all 
flourishing most luxuriantly. The wild flowers, where we passed oc- 
casionally over a patch of natural vegetation, were in amazing number 
and variety. Butterflies of great size and the most brilliant colours 
flitted from one to the other, and nightingales were swarming in the 
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trees. We found Alcamo placed on the slope of a hill, commanding a 
beautiful view of the sea and the range of mountains we had passed 
in the morning. 

The inn was kept by an abate, a singular-looking character. His 
outer man was cased in greasy blacks. He was below the middle 
size, with unshaven chin, a greasy black cotton cap, rheumy eyes, and 
a nose whose profile presented a surface of incredible extent. His 
inn, we found, was more like a Turkish caravanserai than the build- 
ings which in this country are called by the name, supplying to the 
traveller lodging alone, and leaving him to forage for food as he may. 
Domenico officiated as our cook and waiter; but the fried eggs of the 
morning were a sufficient warning respecting the cleanly habits of a 
Sicilian cuisine, and Dawson was by acclamation appointed to super- 
intend the operations. Clean water was fortunately procurable, and, 
by the assistance of a couple of saucepans from our own stock of hard- 
ware, We managed to procure for dinner a little boiled mutton and 
macaroni con burro. 

We then sallied out for a walk in the streets of Alcamo. At the 
end of the strada in which our albergo was placed, another broader 
one crossed it at right angles, and just as we entered the latter, in 
front of a large blank-looking building, with small grated wickets up 
near the eaves, we saw a procession approaching. ‘The little white 
caps of the nuns, for a nunnery it was, swarmed to the windows, and 
we drew up on the side of the street to see the procession as it passed, 
First came, as usual, the priests, then, as usual, a large image, repre- 
senting on this occasion the Virgin, and in the rear followed a double 
row of penitents, so long as to include apparently half the population 
of Alcamo. They seemed of all grades, and each was armed with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails, such as suited the fancy of the wearer. The more 
genteel had whip-cord ; some, who sorrowed in moderation, had good 
thick jack-line, some went the length of a knotted rope, and not a few 
great sinners, in the outrageous extravagance of their repentance, 
carried a bunch of strong and heavy chain. Each proceeded with a 
slow and measured pace, gently drawing over his left shoulder the in- 
strument with which he was armed ; and at short intervals there passed 
along the line, in a slow and melancholy chant, the exclamation— 
“ Praise to the Virgin !” 

A stout, ruddy, thick-necked capuchin—the very picture of jolly 
good living, stood before us. Of him we inquired the meaning of the 
performance, and understood that the object was to procure rain for 
the crops, which were suffering from the long drought. We were also 
gratified with the intelligence that the Madonna of the principal 
church was one of the most powerful and influential Madonnas in 
Sicily, and that, as sure as eggs were eggs, so sure would there be 
rain, sooner or later, on the fields of Alcamo. 

“ Do you think so ?” said the doctor, very gravely. 

“ Sicuro !—not a doubt of it,” said the Capuchin. 

“ Ma buon padre,” responded the doctor, “ don’t you think—you'll 
excuse me—but don’t you.think the penance would be quite as heavy 
if each of these signori, in place of flogging himself, were to flog the 
one before him, two capuchins, who have flogging enough at home, 
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being employed on the two hindmost. Mi pare, so far as I can judge 
at present, they lay it on very gently.” 

“ Davvero! é un’ idea singotare,” replied the capuchin, perusing 
the doctor's lineaments from top to toe with an air of considerable 
surprise. “ Bella! davvero. Perhaps, il signor,” he added, his merry 
eye twinkling at the conceit, “ would have no objection to set an ex- 
ample by taking his place in the rear of the procession, and trying 
what effect the application of this,” taking up the end of his knotted 
girdle, “ would have on those broad shoulders.” 

« I should have much pleasure in doing so,” said the doctor ; “ but 
you must remember I do not belong to Alcamo, and rain or no rain, 
it's nothing to me: were I an Alcamoite now, and a good capuchin, 
I would do so at once.” 

The capuchin turned upon the doctor a look in which there was a 
good deal of humour, at least, if not of piety, and put an end to the 
conversation by rubbing one fore-finger across the other. Among 
Italians this is a conversational hieroglyphic, which may be translated 
into excellent London English by putting the tip of the thumb to the 
end of the nose, and gently elevating and extending the remaining 
digits. Then, with a laughing “ Buona notte, signori,” this fat speci- 
men of penance and mortification waddled up the street after the pro- 
cession. 

The next morning we started for Segesta, eight miles from Alcamo. 
The heavy lowering clouds and the cold whistling rain seemed to 
promise an answer to the prayers of the evening before. Sicilian 
April as it was, we were glad to have recourse to the great-coats 
which during the previous day had been strapped behind us. We left 
the high road, if high road it could be called, about a mile from Al- 
camo, following the mule track along a very rich and extensive valley, 
full of bold slopes covered with olive-trees and poplars. As we 
advanced, the eminences became more bare, until their sides, in most 
places, supplied but a scanty pasture ; till at length, crowning the sum- 
mit of a bleak hill, we discerned a majestic Grecian edifice, apparently 
entire. Around, other hills rose still higher and more rugged. No 
sign of living thing was visible but the shepherd’s hut, placed in a 
hollow near the temple, and the scattered goats and sheep that formed 
his flock. There it stood in its lonelinesss, as if, like the house of 
Loretto, some supernatural power had borne it from a distant land, and 
planted it in this solitude, as a wonder and a marvel. We looked in 
vain, as we approached, for the ruins of that great city, of which the 
edifice before us had once been the ornament. On an opposite hill 
was a heap of large oblong blocks of grey stone, the remains of a 
small theatre ; but all else was as utterly swept away as if the sod had 
always been untrodden, except by the hunter or the shepherd. 

Our cavalcade drew up at the door of the hut, and leaving Dome- 
nico to unload the horses and look after the breakfast arrangements, 
we ascended the hill to the temple itself. 

The impression of awe with which we had viewed it from a distance 
was not diminished on a nearer approach. It was a massive Doric 
structure, of a light calcareous stone, whose texture seemed qualified 
to bid defiance to time. Its thirty-six huge pillars, the cornice and 
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yediments, were all complete, growing, as it were, out of the fresh 
sod and the native rock. The hill on which it stood sloped gently 
downwards on the side from which we had approached it; on the 
other a rugged precipice descended to the waters of the Fiume freddo, 
once named after the Trojan Scamander. The wind swept dismally 
over its uncovered area, in the middle of which a huge black snake 
was coiled, as if to represent the presiding genius of desolation. 

“It is hard to tell,” said the doctor, after we had wandered in 
silence among every part of the huge structure, viewed it from every 
point, and cast many a wondering look on the solitude around, that 
seemed still deeper from the contrast—* it is hard to tell which im- 
presses the mind most, the utter destruction of this great city, or the 
perfection of the monument that remains to tell of its whereabouts. 
Strange that this should have remained entire, while all else is gone so 
utterly. One would have expected some companionship in ruin— 
here and there a broken tower or a tottering wall—a heap of stones or 
two encumbering the ground—a broken shaft or shattered capital 
peeping out from among the palmetta. ‘ There's no such thing,’ as 
Macbeth says. This temple, the only record—and a glorious one it 
is—of a people whom the fictions of history make the descendants of 
Troy—who were the allies of Athens and Carthage—the rivals of 
Selinuntum and Syracuse—servants of Rome when Rome ruled all. 
Just conceive, if one can, the Thames flowing between green banks 
from Richmond to Gravesend, one wide meadow from Edmonton to 
Croydon; a tree or two, a few bushes, a herdsman’s hut the only 
thing to break the view; Fleet Ditch once more a purling stream, 
where little boys might catch sticklebacks and gather buttercups; St. 
Katharine’s Docks a green hollow—no Pudding Lane—no Pie Corner 
—no Monument —no nothing : all London grass, as flesh is said to be ; 
and suppose the massive buttresses of St. Paul's standing in the midst, 
the dome gone, to make the parallel complete, but all the rest re- 
maining in desolate majesty, with the sheep browsing in its porches. 
This picture does not seem a whit more strange to us than a vatici- 
nation which would have shadowed forth to the worshippers here, in 
the days of Segesta’s greatness, its state at the present moment.” 

»«“ | beg your pardon, doctor,” said Dawson, “ but you, being one of 
the learned, can tell us when this was built, and what it was built for.” 

“ Why, Dicky, it has been ascertained, with tolerable certainty, 
that it was erected sometime since the ‘Trojan war, if ever there was 
such a thing, and that it was most probably dedicated to Venus, or 
Ceres, or Diana ;—I am of that opinion.” 

“ Boys,” said Igins, “ ar’n’t you hungry ¢” 

“ Faith I am, Ned,” said the doctor; “ and I never was very fond 
of classics before breakfast. First to the macaroni, Dick, for a carline !” 
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SALVATOR ROSA; OR, THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


Chapter Il,—The Transition. 


Tue next morning Salvator Rosa came in haste from Naples to know 
the value of his work. Alas! where could he better learn it than 
beside the two livid and disfigured corpses? A while ago he trembled 
lest imitation should shrink into nothingness before the beauty of ani- 
mated nature. Now he found beauty and strength lying withered 
before the more enduring and unchangeable image of the pencil. 
The funeral took place at noon. The bodies were deposited in a 
tomb erected in the centre of the pine-wood. It bore the inscription : 


LEeonTIO AND STELLINA. 
Died May 10, 1646, the Day of their Marriage. 


This terrible event threw over the Castle of Ottagano a pall of 
mourning, surrounding it with a cloud of frightful mystery which 
time could never disperse. The arched window and the door of the 
nuptial chamber were walled up, the two portraits covered with black 
veils, the furniture left untouched, and even the poisonous moisture 
which marked the outline of the corpses as they lay on the marble 
floor, allowed to remain. 

The two mothers, inconsolable at first and giving way to most cruel 
pangs of despair, had at last been reconciled to life by the certitude 
of a new maternity. This imposed upon them the duty of arming 
their hearts against the dire recollection of the calamity which befel 
them. Ten months afterwards, the Countess of Las Vegas gave birth 
to a daughter, who was cherished by the name of Stellina ; and in the 
interval of a few days her friend was brought to bed with a new 
Leontio. A mournful joy, pregnant with misgivings of uncertain futu- 
rity, hovered round the cradle of the new-born children. ‘The utmost 
secrecy had been observed with respect to that event. Even most 
intimate friends and nearest relations had not been informed of it. 
Las Vegas introduced by night an unknown priest, who christened the 
infants without being apprised to whom they belonged. The two 
families carried to excess the means of precaution, in order to conceal 
the birth of Stellina and Leontio—that species of resurrection of their 
namesakes,—before the invisible foe, who directed the blows of his 
revenge with such atrocious perseverance, and who knew how to wait 
long years to choose the best opportunity, and to strike with uner- 
ring aim. 

Disgusted with Naples, Las Vegas and Ottajano had determined 
upon leaving Italy and embarking for Spain. Such was their anxiety 
in fulfilling this plan, that, though their infants could hardly bear as 
yet the fatigue of a long sea-passage, they only procrastinated their 
departure for a few days in expectation of the arrival of Salvator Rosa, 
whom they were to entrust with the ultimate settlement of their affairs 
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in the hated country. He was to come on the 10th of July. But 
fatality had only begun its work of destruction against these two ill- 
fated families. The beginning of July, 1647, was ushered into the 
world with the successful revolution to which Masaniello gave his 
name and his life. On the 10th, the fourth day of that sovereignty 
of one week, the mob invaded the palace of the Duke of Madaloni, 
on suspicion that he had been guilty of hiring assassins to kill their 
fisherman-monarch. ‘The duke found means to escape, but his brother 
suffered death in his stead, for the populace thirsted for the blood of 
that noble family. ‘To the same fate were doomed all his friends, for 
they were considered as his accomplices. Among others, Las Vegas 
and Ottajano, assailed in Largo di Castello, were assassinated, and 
their corpses thrown into the sea. A lazzarone, followed by a nume- 
rous and obedient band of rioters, presided at this cruel execution. 
No sooner was it done, than this leader unknown, but so faithfully 
obeyed, addressed his companions in a calm and dignified tone, singu- 
larly contrasting with the horrible scene of massacre of which he was 
the principal contriver.—‘ Friends,” said he, “ the death of these two 
traitors is not a sufticient punishment. The measure of our righteous 
vengeance must be filled to the brim. Let us hasten to their castle. 
They were preparing to leave it—surely Madaloni must be concealed 
there. Freemen, follow me!” 

The blood-thirsty crowd, dizzy with the horror of their own deeds, 
proceeded, with horrible yells, towards the Castle of Ottajano. But 
their cruel expectation was to be disappointed. The wives of their 
two victims had escaped. They found only the old butler, Stephano, 
who witnessed without concern the devastation of the noble mansion 
of his master—the tragic event of the last year had reduced him to 
the state of utter imbecility. Meanwhile the unknown lazzarone 
hurried to the tomb of Leontio and Stellina, opened its bronze gate, 
carried away their corpses, and from the top of the rock threw them 
into the sea. The delight which he appeared to feel from this refine- 
ment of revenge, did not allow him to see that the bodies fell into a 
bark moored below. 

The two ladies and their children would have inevitably fallen into 
the hands of the furious mob, had it not been for the timely aid of 
Salvator Rosa. He had arrived the same morning in Naples. To 
espouse openly the cause of Ottajano and Las Vegas would have been 
only a sure means of involving his person in the common doom of 
destruction, without serving the least those whom he was most anxious 
to save. A better expedient presented itself, in assuming the colours 
of the most uncompromising and rabid revolutionists. He therefore 
enlisted in the celebrated and dreaded ranks of La Compagnia della 
Morte. As soon as he heard of the danger which threatened his 
Spanish friends, he hastened to the spot; but to his utter dismay he 
found he was too late. Unable either to prevent or to resist the medi- 
tated attack on the castle, he despatched there a trusty messenger, to 
save, at all risks, the two unfortunate ladies. Limerio, that devoted 
servant of his, found, on arriving at Ottajano, that in a few minutes 
all means of egress were to be intercepted. He was neither deficient 
in skill nor in courage. The inquiries he made led him soon to know 
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ofthe boat concealed behind the rock. There the affrighted mothers, 
carrying a wooden cradle, with their children, were conducted by him 
in all possible haste. But a new horrible incident awaited them, 
before even they could be aware of the imminent peril they stood in. 
The moment Limerio had lodged the fugitives in the boat, himself 
remaining on the bank to secure an oar, a heavy load, hurled from the 
top of the overhanging rock, fell upon the deck. Shaken by that sud- 
den fall, the boat whirled round about, and, heaved up by a coming 
breaker, made off into the wide expanse of the sea. What words 
could fathom the terrific grandeur of this scene ? What pencil depict 
the two Niobes, standing on a frail and oarless bark, rapidly carried 
away by the swelling surge ?—here, their two children in a cradle— 
there two others without a shroud ;—here Leontio, Stellina, smiling, 
unconscious changelings!—there Leontio, Stellina, livid, mangled 
corpses! Dreadful image of the two extremes, the birth and the end 
of the same existence ! 

Limerio was a skilful swimmer: shaking off the awe of death which 
crept over his body in the first moment, he jumped into the sea, and 
in a few instants overtook the boat. Uncertain where to steer, he 
was making for some distant point of the shore, when his eye caught 
the darkening figure of the lazzarone, who, with his clenched hand, 
stood motionless on the summit of the rock, like a vulture perched 
on a crag, wrathfully eyeing the prey which escapes his rapacious 
claws. The wide open sea presented, therefore, the only place of 
safety. But nature itself conspired with their invisible enemy. At 
dusk a violent storm overtook them, as they were approachig a de- 
serted creek, 

“ Whom shall I save?” exclaimed Limerio, as he saw the boat 
rapidly filling with water. 

“ Our children,” firmly responded the mothers. 

He sprang into the sea, and swam to the shore, driving before him 
the cradle with the two infants. Once, once only, he looked back, 
and saw the boat sinking into the sea, and the mothers, like two 
saints, bent over the bodies of their children, sending the last bless- 
ing, the last farewell to those in whom the latter were to revive. The 
shore lay very far. When Limerio reached it, he fell dying from ex- 
ertion. Delirium gathered over his fevered brain. He expired, mut- 
tering the names of Leontio and Stellina, and delivering them into 
the hands of the monks, who had hastened from the neighbouring 
monastery to their rescue. 





Chapter II1I.— Rome. 


On the second day of November, in the year 1666, a young artist 
was sketching a melancholy landscape of ruins, in the therma of An- 
toninus. Beside him a lovely girl, seated on a broken capital, busily 
worked at a piece of embroidery. They appeared to be both of the 
same age—not more than eighteen years old. Their costume did not 
denote an existence of comfort. They were entirely absorbed in 
ee task, as if their daily bread depended upon the work of their 
vands, 


The bells of the church of St. Nereus rang a solemn peal. The 
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young man shuddered, and a pa the pencil from his hand. “ That 
ean” said he, “ has frightened me. Stellina, is it already the ange- 
lus of the evening ?” 

«No, brother ; this is the last peal of the solemnity of All Souls’ 
Day. We have not recited a single miserere.” 

“ For whom should we have done this pious service? We have 

t no departed friends—have we ever known our parents ?” 

« For the souls suffering in purgatory.” 

“Thou art right, dear Stellina; if the souls of our parents are 
suffering, thy prayer would have relieved their pains, for thou art so 
pure, so innocent, so angel-like. I apprehend we have forgotten 
much of our pious habitudes, much of those devotionary practices, to 
which we were wont to attend so punctually in the Carthusian monas- 
tery. It is three years already since we have left it, and how much 
changed we are—how profane and worldly we have grown! I know 
Iam alone to be blamed. Thy virtues belong to thyself, mine are 
thy faults. To-day, for instance, we let the holiday pass without 
repeating the customary prayer of seven psalms. Is it not a criminal 
neglect before God and before men? One might think we were led 
by the evil spirit.” 

“ Let us hasten to the church. The ruins are too melancholy for 
us,” said Stellina, fondly clasping his arm in her own. 

They quitted the ruins. The doors of the church were heavily 
swung back when they arrived before its porch. Still they caught 
but a glimpse of the thirteen wax-tapers, which burnt round a bier 
covered with a black pall, on which thousands of silver drops twinkled, 
like the tears on the mourning robe of a widow. 

“You are too late,” whispered the beadle ; “ the last absolution has 
been already pronounced.” 

Leontio slipped a piece of money into his hand. 

“ This is for a mass for the dead,” said he, with great humility and 
visible emotion. 

The beadle opened a register placed on a small table in the en- 
trance. ‘For whom shall it be performed?” inquired he. 

“For the souls of our mother and father.” 

“What names shall I write ?” 

Leontio answered not. 

“The names of your parents?” repeated the beadle. “The 
Christian name only. You know the priest must pronounce them in 
the memento. Have you forgotten them ?” 

_“ Yes!” said Leontio, vainly endeavouring to suppress a heaving 
sigh. Stellina, leaning against a column of the portico, wept 
bitterly. 

“Poor children!” exclaimed the beadle. ‘“ Holy patrons of our 
church be your guardians! Thus saying, he presented to them the 
holy water-pot, and shut the doors of the sanctuary. 

Leontio drew his sister to his bosom, wrapt her elegant form in the 
ample folds of his cloak, and quickly proceeded along the Appian 
Way. They passed the sordid structure covering the tombs of the 
Scipios, traversed the barren space of that circle of ruins which 
once formed the circus of Caracalla, and arrived at the foot of that 
June, 1838.—voL. xx11.——NO. LXXXVI. P 
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noble mausoleum, which has rendered immortal the most sublime 
paternal grief that the Eternal City can boast of, and of which the 
poet says— 


“ There is a stern round tower of other days, 
Firm as its fortress with its fence of stone, 
Such as an army's baffled strength delays, 
Standing with half its battlements alone, 
And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 
The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by all o’erthrown ; 
What was this tower of strength? Within its cave 
What treasure lay so locked? A woman's grave.” 


« A woman’s grave !” exclaimed Leontio. “ Unfortunate daughter, 
but still more unfortunate father! How sublime, how intense must 
have been the grief which could find words so simple as these : 


‘ Cecileq. Cretiis, F. Metelle Crassi.’ 


Nothing more! And yet how many generations have stood on this 
spot in ecstasy of admiration! How many centuries have wept at 
the foot of this tower! Hear me, Stellina, let us sit here for a while. 
How freely I breathe here! That tomb is empty; we might choose it 
for our dwelling.” 

“ With thee, brother, even a tomb would seem a palace to me,” 
answered she, fondly nestling in his bosom. 

“ Hear me, Stellina—I feel as if 1 had a secret to own. The hour 
is solemn, the opportunity propitious, the place sacred. But what | 
have to tell thee is more than a secret, for no words can express it, 
no human voice describe. To fathom its depth reason is inadequate, 
feeling insufficient. Stellina, I need from you more than reason, 
more than a woman's intelligence, more than a sister’s love—divina- 
tion.” 

The young girl fell on her knees. Leontio took her into his arms, 
seated her on a protruding angle of the basement, and began to 
speak. For a few minutes his voice uttered but unintelligible sounds. 
A moment of painful suspense followed this unsuccessful effort. He 
looked around as if to arm his heart with resolution by the grandeur 
of the surrounding scene. Night had already begun to gather its 
shadows ; but it was not that Italian twilight 


. . « « “where the deep skies assume, 
Hues, which have words, and speak to ye of heaven.” 


The horizon frowned with impending storm. The south wind howled 
in Metella’s tower, and filled it with sounds, wild, lugubrious as the 
chant of ancient funerals. At times, as if the bull-heads jutting 
out of the freeze had been reanimated, they seemed to roar like the 
victims of a hecatomb under the axe of the immolating sacrificer. 
The violent current of stormy air, in rebounding from the sharp 
angles of the ruins, mimicked the cries of desolation, rattled on the 
dalls of the Appian Way with the clash of contending chariots on the 
cireus, and broken into thousands of awful tones in the arches of the 
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aqueducts, and the battlements of the Aurelian walls, counterfeited 
the horrible yells of the barbarians of Theodoric ransacking the 
Eternal City. 

“Now or never!” exclaimed Leontio. “Here we may breathe 
freely, here we do not suffer alone ; we pine with all that has pined, 
we weep with all that has wept. Oh! how this mourning is universal. 
Could the tears which have been shed here flow together, the Appian 
Way would soon become one swelling torrent. These remnants of 

reatness, these vestiges of vanished glory, inspire me with firmness, 
and bid all weakness to depart; for our pangs are not ordinary 
pangs; we are the chosen darlings of misfortune. Is our existence 
like to that of others? Do we know what we have been—what we 
arenow? Placed at the bottom in the scule of human beings, we 
feel nevertheless our hearts swelling with inborn pride, akin to a 
nobler origin. We are poor, but unlike those who display the rags 
of misery in public places ; we have never yet stretched our hands at 
the door of a cardinal ; our lips have never been polluted with those 
doleful lamentations which extort unwilling alms, or provoke an angry 
refusal. We live upon the work of our hands. We are friendless, 
strangers to society. What are we then? What amI? A man like 
others? Impossible! Ihave never partaken of their festivities—I 
am ignorant of their pleasures and affections—their follies and their 
calamities are equally unknown to me. The atmosphere of the city 
they inhabit suffocates me as the foul air of a prison. I have retired 
to its outskirts, there, where begins the great avenue of tombs. 
There I feel to be in my element. I love the tombs; not those in 
which the worm has yet something to revel upon, but such as have 
become skeletons themselves. Hail, Rome! ‘Thou art not deficient 
in that sepulchral luxury. As an old prostitute leaning over two 
favourites, thou stretchest thine arm round the tomb of Adrian on one 
side, round the tower of Metella on the other. Yes, I love the tomb 
as one loves his native place. I love it, not because once my ashes 
shall be laid in it, but because . . . .” 

“ Brother !” exclaimed Stellina— 

“Methinks I have issued from it.” 

“T have divined!” muttered Stellina, and fell breathless on the 
arm of Leontio. He embraced her, kissed her lips, her eyes, her 
hair, with an ecstasy more than fraternal. Mysterious words passed 
between them, but the raging storm deafened their sounds. The 
furious lightning darted through the dark clouds. Leontio started up as 
if the sacred privacy of their minds’ colloquy had been intruded 
upon. 

“ Thou seest,” cried he, “ Heaven itself is angry with me, for I 
have betrayed the secrets of the grave, violated the confidence of a 
profound mystery. Come, come, sister, let us return to the habitations 
of men. This place is haunted.” 

They descended the verdant slope of the mound, upon which Me- 
tella’s tower is situate, directed their step towards the Appian Way, 
and walked in silence. At length Leontio thus pursued his strange 
revelation. 

“This frightful idea that I am not born as other men are, that my 
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existence draws its origin from the grave, that I belong to beings in- 
termediate between men and phantoms, stands fixed in my mind, pre- 
dominating, confusing all other thought. At night I am troubled with 
horrible dreams—dreams which often disturb my repose; for, dear 
sister, I have often found thee watching over my pillow. Thou must 
have frequently heard those piercing groans, which wake even myself 
whenever I am struggling with that habitual dream. I fancy then 
as if I was buried in deep earth, encased in a narrow coffin, wrapt 
tightly in a chilly shroud. I inhale the scent of grave-weeds, of 
funeral incense, and of smoking wax-tapers. Something frigid, some- 
thing icy crawls upon the breast, and gnaws my body with venomous 
stings. I hear, far, far above me, the wind rustling in the weeds, the 
solemn chant of the priests, the measured strokes of the grave- 
digger’s spade. A lurid blaze, like the lightning of the storm, en- 
velopes all around me. Oh! what I see then no tongue can express, 
no ear can stand to hear. I stretch the arms to break through the 
ties of the pall; I strive to rise: vain is the struggle, an iron collar 
strangles my throat, a heavy chain clogs the feet down. And when, 
by dint of convulsive jerks, I succeed to make a stir, the head knocks 
and rebounds from the putrid plank of the coffin-lid; and still, all 
the while, I retain the consciousness of existence—I possess a perfect 
knowledge of my state—I am scorched by hunger, my throat is 
parched with thirst. 1 curb the lips to catch the hanging roots of the 
weeds, to cool the dry tongue with the moisture of the vault. Im- 
possible! I endeavour to weep, to drink my own tears; the eye 
remains dry and burning. I call to my aid resignation, I arrive only 
at despair. It is a violent effort of despair that delivers me from 
that infernal might. A fearful groan bursts from the torpid breast 
and wakes me, and still long hours pass before I am convinced that 
the dream is over. What is that dream? What indissoluble link 
ties me to its visions? It is this which has made me curse the 
greatest consolation Heaven can offer to misfortune—the sleep. _Is it 
not terrible, after a day of excruciating torments, to find in the sleep 
delusions heavier than real pains ?” 

“ Brother, brother,” exclaimed Stellina, bursting into a paroxysm 
of tears, “ calm your anguish ; for God's sake do not proceed. Thy 
hands tremble feverishly. Thou art raving!” 

“ No, no, I must tell thee all to-night. After this, thou shalt never 
hear me again speaking of myself. 1 have now a calmer picture to 
draw. It will serve as a foil to the deadening aspect of the other. 
A singular idea often occurs to me when thou art seated beside me, 
or when we are thus walking hand in hand together. The relative 
position of external objects—the accidental combination of our 
movements, our appearance, our gestures—a certain hue of the skies 
—a peculiar form of the flitting clouds—the mountains—the swell of 
the undulating crops of the fields—all that melted together in the 
light of phantasy, reminds me suddenly of an unknown epoch of my 
lite, when such objects, such sights, such sensations, were offered to 
me in the same position, the same harmony, without the absence of a 
single incident, without the difference of the slightest circumstance. 
Then the shadow of my recollection assumes all the colours of an 
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animated scene in reality. True, this impression is fugitive, it 
vanishes as soon as it comes; but the shock and the blight it leaves 
behind are so forcible, permanent, that I canhot bring myself to be- 
lieve that I have been a victim of illusion. Moreover, few days pass 
without the renewal of such fancies. ‘Thou hast not certainly for- 
gotten the day of the nuptials of Monsignor Corsini. Yielding to 
thy curiosity, I entered with thee the gardens of the noble bride- 
groom, to see the splendid feast.” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember it well, brother ; how pale, how uneasy thou 
wert, when we returned home.” 

“ Well, Corsini's garden shone with a dazzling illumination; the 
night was calm, and wafted around the sweet odours of lemon- 
blossoms; the pine-wood swelled with delicious harmony ; joy and 
ecstasy filled the air. We walked far from the crowd, endeavouring 
to be happy with the least; the scents of the hill, the remote music 
of the merry hall, the sweet harmony of the water-falls—I had 
never been before in Corsini’s gardens, never seen Rome from the 
mount Janicule, nor the tufted hill, nor the avenues of lemon-trees. 
Well, the scented air, the garden, the reflection of the lights on the 
marble pavement, the blended harmony of songs and waterfalls, 
brought to my mind something so enchanting, so full of a mysterious 
recollection, that I stood chained to the spot. I looked on thee, and 
thy eyes were fixed on me with an ineffable and virgin expression. 
Surely it was not, for the first time, that thou hadst beguiled me with 
such a look—not the first time that I saw thee thus bending lovingly 
as if in quest of a husband's kiss. It is a second time that we were 
walking so in a lovely avenue, while the stars twinkled, while the 
fountains leapt sparkling into view, while the scent of lemon-trees 
embalmed the air, while dance swept the marble of a majestic hall, 
and the windows of a castle threw mystic light on the brown bark of 
the pines; while the galaxy of the fairest women of Italy shone 
amidst a crowd of noble knights, and love presided everywhere, ani- 
mated every spot, thrilled through every heart. It is for a second 
time in my life that I have seen all this phantasmagory of bliss. 
When was the first? There is the abyss. Surely that first time 
had not occurred in the short time of my present life of eighteen 
years ! : 

** Sister, these bewildering ideas,” added he after a pause, “ this 
delirium, this continual fever, undermine my health, and will ulti- 
mately destroy my life. Yet 1 must live, for who would protect thee 
if I were todie? I feel it is the poisonous atmosphere of Rome 
which kills me. Nothing can be more painful than the mourning of 
this city, if it be not its gaiety. Impressionable as I am by external 
objects, I stand in need of a clearer sky, a sunnier abode, as there 
are so many on the shores of the sea. I long for the sea. Let us 
go to Naples. In some cottage of Ischia, under some vine-arbour of 
the Pausilipian meadows, we may yet find comfort and consolation. 
To-morrow I shall go and see Salvator Rosa: he is a Neapolitan 
and an artist. I shall ask him for advice; he cannot deny it to me. 
The passage is short. Our journey will be soon arranged. Dost 
thou consent to it, sister 2” 
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“ With all my heart, Leontio.” 

“ Then we shall go. It is Providence herself who has inspired me 
with that determination.” 

They arrived at the door of their humble dwelling. It was in a 
lonely street. Darkness and silence covered that remote quarter of 
the town. Only the light of a solitary lamp glimmered through the 
painted windows of St. Theodore’s church, and the fountain playing 
on the outskirts of Campo Vaccino measured with its hollow sounds 
the long hours of night. 

Next morning Leontio rose with the sun; Stellina was yet sleep- 
ing. He stood and gazed a while on that face, radiant with hope and 
innocence, as if to steel his mind with firmness for the task he was to 
perform. Then he descended with caution the narrow staircase, pro- 
ceeded towards the Tiber, took one of those boats which lay moored 
at the feet of the Temple of Vesta, traversed the river, ascended the 
mount Janicule, and entered the church of San Pietro in Montorio. 
The young outcast of society delighted to take refuge in God. He 
flung himself on his knees before that magnificent picture of Raphael, 
the Transfiguration. Though he could not help comparing himself 
to that livid child, tortured by the evil spirit, whom the painter had 
represented there with such terrible truth, he found himself com- 
forted and relieved, when, raising his eyes towards the upper regions 
of the tableau, he beheld the chosen of the Lord swimming in a 
cloud so celestial, so rosy, as the finest twilight of Italian summer 
eve. It is under the genial influence of that calmness and serenity 
which the fine arts never ‘ail to impart, that he left the church, de- 
termined to wait under the porch the arrival of Salvator Rosa, whom 
he knew to have been engaged there, at some work, for a long 
time past. Scarcely had he time enough to collect his thoughts, 
and to decide on the manner in which he was to accost the patriarch 
of the painters, than he saw the latter heavily mounting the steps of 
the hill. 

Salvator was dressed with that magnificence and that exquisite 
taste, which bespoke that his inventive and classic mind held under 
its control even the external attire of his person. Silk, velvet, lace, 
precious stones, combined their brilliancy in his elegant costume. His 
fingers blazed with costly rings set in emeralds, rubies, and diamonds. 
A sword, sheathed in an enamelled scabbard, hung gracefully at his 
side. But his features were yet more remarkable than his princely 
garb. His face had muscles to express and to shadow forth every 
feeling. His eyes beamed with the light of genius. Perpetual irony 
played on his lips. With years his features assumed a grave and 
majestic cast, and his brow was knit with that settled frown, which 
gave him an air of superiority and command. 

He passed slowly the portico, casting his vacant eye on Leontio 
with that absence of expression which denotes men wrapt in their 
thoughts, or accustomed to the admiring curiosity of their fellow- 
éreatures. But suddenly he stopped, and fixing his penetrating 
looks on the young man, he approached him with evident hesitation, 
such as one feels in the incertitude of mistaking a stranger for an 
acquaintance. 
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« Young man,” said he to Leontio, confused by the sudden presence 
of the great artist, “thou seemest to be very melancholy. Hast thou 
lost a mistress ?” 

“ No,” faltered the youth; “Iam come here to speak to you. I 
am an artist by taste and profession; I live by the works of my 
humble talent. An irresistible wish for travelling has lately sprung up 
in my mind. It is more than a desire, it is an imperious necessity. 
I have never seen but Rome and its vicinity. I long for Naples and 
its charming sea. You are a Neapolitan and an artist—you cannot 
refuse me your counsel: it is all that I require from you. As for 
means of life, my pencil is sufficient to procure them. On that score 
I have nothing to demand from your excellency.” 

“ What is thy name?” asked vehemently Salvator, closely examin- 
ing Leontio’s features, and then shutting his eyes, as if hunting after 
some dim recollection. 

“ Leontio.” 

“Leontio! Is it possible? Do my eyes deceive me? And the 
name of thy family ?” 

“ Nothing more but Leontio.” 

“ Where dost thou reside ?” 

“In the street of St. Theodore, opposite the church.” 

“ Dost thou remember having ever seen me before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ But Ihave seen thee; I know thee. Where is thy youthful 
wife 2” 

“ Your excellency is mistaken; I have got but a sister.” . 

“ A wife, I tell thee. She is of the same age with thee. Long, 
flowing, light hair, dark eyes, an angelic face: I see her before me. 
Her name is Stellina.” 

“ She is my sister.” 

“ Thy wife, I tell thee!” 

“ Demon !” exclaimed Leontio, furiously. He rushed towards him, 
drew forth his dagger, but then casting a look of contempt, he ran 
down the hill as if hunted by despair. : 

He reappeared before Stellina, breathless and pale from emotion, 
and the swift course he made. 

“ Hast thou seen Salvator Rosa?” inquired she. 

* Yes.” 

‘“ Has he well received thee ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Has he given thee good advice ?” 

“6 Yes.” 

“ Shall we go to Naples ?” 

* Yes.” 

Four days afterwards they entered Naples, illumined with the dawn 
of the brightest morn that ever shone upon that spot, 


« All musical in its immensities.” * 


* To be continued, 











































































THE PATRIOT BONNIVARD IN THE DUNGEONS OF 
CHILLON. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Dark Chillon! my footsteps thine echoes awaken, 
Thy proud pillars tell of the martyrs of old; 

But my courage holds firm—it can never be shaken ; 
What humbles the weak gives a tone to the bold: 

Like the Danite, when tyranny blasted his vision, 
Who rose like a giant or god from his fall, 

And, amid their wild mockings and laughing derision, 
Shook the pillars of brass, and hurl’d ruin on all. 


So Bonnivard’s heart, in this dungeon unbroken, 
Shall gather new strength from the evils around, 

And the words that seem idly and uselessly — 
Shall find in my country a soul and a sound. 

As the red lightning flies from the clouds that confine it, 
My spirit shall breast through this prison of gloom, 

And for liberty, pure as my breast doth enshrine it, 
Shall heap on our altars a proud hecatomb ! 


My fathers—they ranked with the noblest in story,— 
Their honours and riches descended to me ; 

All is gone! but the boon that I asked for,—the glory 
Of making my country unfetter’d and free. 

Dear Spirit of Freedom ! mine own and for ever ! 
The birthright and glory of nature art thou ! 

Yet, yet, I shall clasp thee, more closely than ever: 
And die with thy green wreath entwining my brow.* 


* Itis the memory of this champion of freedom and humanity that hallows the 
dungeons of Chillon. There needs no material gloom to add to the interest with 
which we regard the walls which confined the generous, the brave, and the devoted. 


‘ Chillon, thy prison is a holy place.’ 


Not, indeed, because of Byron’s poem ; for that bas little connexion with it, beyond 
what is lent by the beautiful touches of description in which the poet indulges. 
The Chillon of Byron has as little to do with the Chillon of reality, as Monmouth 
with Macedon. Itis Bonnivard who is the spirit of Chillon, and he is as unlike 
the dreamy sentimentalist of Byron’s fancy as can possibly be. Bonnivard was a 
man of the world. He was not one who adhered blindly to a faith, merely because 
it was his father’s—he burst the bonds of old superstition ;” he gave nerves and 
sinews to the body of liberty, and breathed into it bis own heroic spirit, until it 
began to move, a thing of life and light, rousing and animating all to the combat— 
until even the dead walls of his prison rang with the glorious sounds of freedom, 
drowning the clank of his ignoble chains. 
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Italy: in Six Parts; with Historical and Classical Notes. By 
Joun Epmunp Reapkr, Author of “Cain the Wanderer.” 


On a subject so inexhaustible as that of Italy, and so rich, beau- 
tiful, and touching in all its parts, we can scarcely have too much 
good writing. Indeed, every verse or line that comes from the 
heart will have its interest. It is only the vapid, unreal enthusiasm 
which vents itself in generalities, and babbles about sunny skies and 
blue seas, that vexes and nauseates. 

The author before us has a most lively sympathy for the beautiful 
and sublime forms of nature, and for the master-works of art, and his 
verses have been written in moments when this feeling had the 
freshness and vivacity of a passion—when the immortal objects, of 
which he had dreamed for years, filled his real senses with their 
magic. He says— 

“T can with truth aver that I have scarcely written a line except in 
the presence of the objects described ; and as in the whole limitless king- 
doms of Art and Nature, as in the moral world, I believe the Good and 
Beautiful everywhere prevails, and, if sought ‘for, is everywhere to be 
found, so 1 have only written when I have felt myself under their imme- 
diate influences.” 


Of all this there is abundant evidence in every part of the poem, 
and the circumstances not only give an “ additional” interest to the 
work, but an interest of a very high order, together with a general 
correctness of description which we have rarely seen surpassed. To 
the latter point, as old travellers in the 

o 2 wo 0 +. eee eee, 
Ch’ Apennin parte, e il il mar circonda, 
EleAlpi, ... .” 
we can speak with some confidence ; and we detect many delicate, 
minute touches in his pictures which could hardly have been put in 
but by one who painted on the spot, and who had gazed on the objects 
until his eyes ached with intensity of delight.* 

We, of course, like Mr. Reade best where he does not remind us of 
the fourth canto of “Childe Harold,” or of the delicately beautiful 
poem of the Bard of “ Memory,” and when he strikes off into paths 
untrodden by Byron and Rogers. ‘There remains, however, an im- 
mense variety of matter, pregnant with poetry, which the “Childe” 
never touched. In fact, Byron never saw the most beautiful, the most 
luxuriant, the most poetical portion of the Peninsula. By a strange 
childish perversity, he stopped short at Rome, constantly refusing 
to go on to Naples, though very often pressed so to do by friends who 
wished to see a fifth canto of his “ Pilgrimage.” To a friend of 
our own, who was very anxious to be his cicerone round the glorious 
Bay, through Pompeii and the defiles of La Cava, he merely said, 

* In prose, and with reference to different scenes and objects, many of our tra- 
velled readers must have been struck with the happy faithfulness of Mr. Reade’s 
descriptions in * Prose Sketches, by a Poet,” which have appeared in the * Metro- 
politan,’’ 
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« [J)——-n all that! it is become as common as a show at Bartholomew 
Fair. It is cram-full of gaping, staring ‘ Englishers.’” The folly is to 


be regretted, but so it is, Byron did not see the most beautiful part of 


Italy. We turnwith pleasure to his successor, and follow Mr. Reade 
over ground which is indeed everywhere “ un pezzo del ciel’ caduto in 
terra ;” the recollections of which move and excite us more than is 
befitting the stern philosophy of the work-a-day world we now live in, 
often causing us to forget more serious occupations and duties, and 
to wish for the wings of the dove, that we might fly away and be 
happy, where we have so often been happy before. 
Bella Italia! amate sponde ! 

Pur vi torno a riveder! 

Trema il petto, e dal piacer, 

L’Alma si confonde.” * 


As a specimen of Mr. Reade’s powers, we quote his description of 


Vesuvius ; and (in a very different style) the visit which Tasso paid 
to his sister at Sorrento, when the wretched poet had—or fancied he 
had—no other friend upon earth. 


“ O thou Vesuvius! rising ever there, 
Image of drear eternity—alone 
Seated in thy own silent fields of air! 
Titan! whose powers, perchance, are yet unknown ; 
Whirlwinds, rain, hail, exult round thy wild throne, 
Parent of Lightnings! and the tempest’s shroud 
Crowning, or round thy giant shoulders thrown 
In majesty of Shadow! ere the Cloud 

Break on the nether world, its stormy wrath avowed. 


‘‘ Heart of the Universe! whose life is fire 
W hose pulse is earthquake, from whose breast are rolled 
Those * seme in which shall penal earth expire ; 
W hose scathing robe, the Lava’s burning fold, 
Whose armed hand the thunderbolt doth held! 
W hose voice is as the trump that wakes to doom ; 
Creator and Destroyer! who hath told 
What world of life lies buried in thy womb ? 
What Mammoth-wrecks are sunk in thy all-blasting tomb ? 


‘* But now, while gazing on thee, I arrest 
One moment from the eternity of time, 
Thou, like Night’s Altar visibly confessed, 
Risest, sad, savage, solemn, yet sublime ! 
How vestal Nature even to thy cime, 
Hath sprinkled round thy breast, as she would hide, 
Thy desolation—flowers from every clime! 
As if she thus would soften, not deride, 
Thy images of human death that speak to human pride. 


** On to the ascent ; hark !—how the hollow ground 
Reverberates beneath the sullen tread ; 
‘Tis Hercunanevm in her sleep profound! 
A City rises o’er her ashes’ bed, 
All life—all joy—the living on the dead !— 
Perchance, to die like her ; feels not thy heart 
The sudden life-blood quicker to it sped ? 
Yea, for our fellow-men the tear doth start ; 
We feel great Nature's ties, and own our natural part. 
* Vincenzo Monti. 
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« But the scene changes, and is left behind, 
Like an enchanting dream: the vine expires ; 
Nature’s faint hues have sicklily declined ; 
Silent the voices of the birds, whose choirs 
The spirit of ever-living Joy inspires : 
The Silence tells that we are nearing now 
The subterranean Palace of the Fires! 
Lo—how above, its awful front doth show 
Yon far cloud-cleaving Cone its pale and wrathful brow, 


‘* Frowning down on ye, like the Form of Death, 
As, though the vapours drifted by the blast, 
Its Shadow falls on the grey waste beneath ! 
Chaos of black crags wildly round are cast : 
Mountains of lava, which, as here they past, 
Wave-like, while floating, were transfixed to stone, 
Stopped in full tide, yet scathing to the last! 
Nor flower nor blade of grass hath ever grown 
O’er the Life whelmed beneath—scorched—blasted—and unknown. 


‘ Nature! thy olden curse thou dost inherit 
Here: withered—lightning-scathed—and earthquake riven ; 
As if had passed God’s ministering Spirit, 
In his avenging hand the burning levin: 
To mark with delegated fires from heaven 
A Cain-like stamp upon yon mountain’s brow! 
As if it were the abode of souls unshriven 
By fiery ordeal: the place of woe 
Of the damned, doomed to see the joys they must forego 


‘* Beholding in their agony from far, 
The Paradise they have for ever lost ; 
Even thus, appearing like a distant Star, 
Rises, midst wreaths of azure vapour tossed, 
The Cloud-like mountains round her like a host, 
Yon Naples, shrined as in a nether sphere ! 
Here—pales around the Stygian coast: 
The Anatomy of Earth stretched on her bier, 
Torched by the Sun, whose rays through ghost-like vapours peer. 


* Spirit of Desolation! here, thou art 
A Presence, seen and felt all palpably : 
Thy sternness to the mind thou dost impart, 
Awed, though repelled by thy sublimity ! 
Thou, that stand’st here aloof, and draw’st a high 
And thrilling grandeur from the sense impressed 
Thou giv’st, that thou dost make a mockery 
Of life, and death, and ruin:—-oh! what rest, 
What change could heal thy Mountain's thunder-splitten breast ? 


‘* Sisyphian toil !—the ascent, at last, is crowned, 
How the Scene’s stern sublimity appals! 
The wild, waste plain of ever-blasted ground : 
The circling Crater’s thunder-shivered walls : 
The Central Pit—the Portal to the Halls 
Of everlasting Fires: where, scathing o'er, 
In its first rage the shower volcanic falls ; 
Lo—how it reeks from every burning pore! 
While, rapidly mounting from yon subterranean door, 
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“ Rushing up wildly from the depths beneath, 
Clouds, opening their enormous folds, are curled 
In sulphurous masses, darkening the heath, 
As if Night's blackest banners were unfurled : 
Mountains of Vapour on each other hurled, 
Careering upwards—giant Forms of Air ! 
Swept on the Wind’s wings to the nether world, 
To burst in wrath, and storm, and darkness there, 
The Heralds they, sent forth to bid the world prepare. 


* Their Silence—how unearthly to the mind! 
Their living motion—how almighty! Powers 
Of Darkness and of Light! ve bane are joined 
Above the original Chaos, that devours 
All things in this wild womb: how awful lowers 
Yon Canopy above! and how are heard, 


Pealed from yon hollow depths, ‘midst sulphurous showers, 


Voices and a ; the Life-pulse stirred 
Of the still slumbering Fires whose waking is deferred.” 
° . . . e * 
‘Tasso— 


“« There was a dwelling on the sea-cliff’s side, 
Its vanished site no vestige doth attest, 
Even such a nook as Love would choose to hide 
Its loved one from the world: a very nest 
Of Quiet, when, of all it asks, possessed, 
The heart would find or make its earthly heaven 
Where only found, in Woman's answering breast! 
All other ties save that sole life’s-tie riven: 
The world’s neglect forgot—its injuries forgiven. 


« 


A sacred spot—recal it to thine eye, 

Each spot is sacred, hallowed by a tear! 

And this is sanctified by Memory ; 

By those revering hearts to whom are dear 
The martyrs of the past who suffered here: 
O’er whom are shed the human sympathies 
Like breath of flowers that consecrate the bier : 
A lady by its casements sits and sighs, 


Watching a distant sail, whose white w ing homeward flies ; 


¢ 


~ 


That light skiff, bird-like, closely nearing now, 
Shows one therein whose eyes are fixed on her, 
Those eyes that sunk beneath his sickly brow, 

And wan as light within their sepulchre, 

Now soften with the look familiar 

Of unforgotten ties! he springs to land, 

And they embrace as those whose spirits are 

United: whose affections more expand, 

As time and distance knit them with a stronger band. 


The Sister's love, the holy, and the pure, 

Recals again all Nature’s wonted force 

Even in Tasso! other loves endure 

To perish, lighted at an earthlier source, 

Dimmed by doubt, fear, or buried in remorse : 

Oh, if there be one pure receptacle, 

One feeling flowing purer in its course, 

_ One love an Angel might not blush to tell, 

Tis when a Sister's heart to thine doth fondly swell! 
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Italy. 


“ The exile came for quiet: to forget 
The blighted hope, the inexpiable wrong: 
To soften here in solitude regret 
Of a love stamped immortal in his song ! 
Which, but for him, had lain the dead among, 
Unheard, unknown; oh, if thou would’st conceal 
Forms once loved, memories that too busy throng ; 
If inmost wounds, corroding, thou would’st heal, 

Each sight, each sound shall, there, those forms to life reveal ; 


« All thou would’st exorcise—the flower, the star, 

Shall be the links of Memory’s thrilling chain, 

Vibrating on thy heart, until they wear 

Its pulse away: so didst thou feel how vain 

To waken here thy boyhood’s dream again ; 

Until, for very refuge, thou didst fly 

From Nature's ever fresh and joyous reign, 

Back to the deserts of humanity, 

To bear hate—scorn—remorse—to madden—and to die !” 

Still, in a different style, the following verses will be read with 
interest, even by those who recollect the somewhat similar strain 
poured forth in a melody of immortal verse by poor Shelley at the 
same spot. ‘The strong home-feeling is beautifully and tenderly 
* bodied forth,”"—and the same sentiment frequently gives a colour 
and character to the volume before us. 





} “MAL DU PAYS: 
FROM THE BAY OF NAPLES, 


‘<I sit upon a craggy stone 
Beneath the vine-embosomed hill ; 
The Waves are wildly round me thrown, 
Each revelling in its own sweet will: 
And blue as Ocean is the sky, 
Lit by the Sun’s all cloudless eye ; 





“ The Spirit of intense delight 
Lives here; the air is joy revealing : 
Vesuvius, from his purple height, 
Seems basking in the common feeling: 
One chain of harmony and love 
Links all below—around—above. 


“ And wherefore hangs this cloud of sadness 
Upon my heart, when all is gay ? 
Why lights not upon me the gladness 
That animates this glorious day ? 
It is that on this craggy stone 
| I feel the only thing—alone. 


‘© Yet heaven on earth around me lies ! 
These sands—the blue waves dancing o'er : 
There is no dream of Paradise 
Can rival this delicious shore ! 
The very winds that fragrance bear 
Seem breath of incense borne from there. 
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The Mountains watch me from above ; 
The Waves invite with their glad voice : 
Nature smiles on me in her love, 
And Heaven bids me alike rejoice ; 
Yet does my heart alone expand 
With memories of my native land! 


Yon sky looked not upon my birth: 
The lovelier shore on which I tread 
Is not my own—my Mother-earth ; 
I could not sleep within its bed ! 
1 feel my very dust would join 
My native Land! at last, with thine / 


Even now, while blessing thee, thy hills, 
Thy low hills rise before my eye, 

The greenness of thy herbage fills 
My wearied heart refreshingly ! 

While, looking upward, fills my eye 
The witchery of thy soft blue Sky! 


I see the leafy covert, green, 
And rich and shadowy !—far within 
Flashes of glancing sunlight seen ; 
Glimpses of Paradise—which win 
The eye to pierce their depths forbidden, 
More dear—because in distance hidden ! 


I hear the wind—the joyous wind! 
Exulting in the outward air, 

While all so thick the branches twined, 
It cannot rudely enter there ; 

But makes that music held so dear 

By the rapt Poet’s musing ear! 


Lo—bosomed midst the shadowy trees, 
Yon low thatched cottage peers in view ! 
Mine eye the sun-burnt reaper sees ; 
The gambols of his urchin crew : 
I hear the harvest songs of home, 
And marvel how I e’er could roam ! 


The angry Clouds, the rains that dash 
Thy Landscape’s changeful cheek with tears ! 
The rainbow’s hue, the sun-light’s flash, 
Thy gentle calm the more endears : 
The storm—the cold—the damp—the chill 
Are but the types of human will. 


There is a sacred bond between 

Man, and that spot where first the dawn, 
The blessed Light of Day, was seen; 

Where first his breath of Life was drawn ; 


Rocks—wastes—seas—mountains round him rise, 


Home—home the unexiled spirit flies ! ’ 


As another choice passage in Mr. Reade’s best manner we subjoin 
the tollowing description of Naples—a subject which it is scarcely 
possible to touch, either with pen or pencil, without bringing forth 
images of infinite beauty. 

“ It is the morn—the ever-blessed morn ! 
The Fountains of Existence are poured forth, 
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Italy. 


Life’s renovating streams for ever borne, 

Inspiring gladness to the ends of earth ; 

Lo—Naples, she so restless in her mirth, 

Nor sees nor hears the beauty o’er her shed : 

She sleeps, as sleeps an infant at its birth ! 

The Elements, her handmaids, softly tread, 
While ministering round her wave-encircled bed. 


“ For, like a blue-eyed Spirit, the Sky above 
Bends from its throne the blushing earth to meet 
And the Air sighs o’er her its breath of love ; 
While the deep sea makes music at her feet, 
A soug for ever low, for ever sweet : 
And oer her brow are hues to Iris given, 
Caught from yon Sun that steals on her retreat ! 
While gently still his pausing wheels are driven, 
Watching her sleep beneath the holy vault of heaven ! 


* The Bay’s encircling arms with fond embrace 
Guard her while sitting on the enchanted shore : 
The Sea is mirroring her lovely face : 
The Amphitheatre of Hills that soar 
Behind her, looking as if tints they wore 
Of heaven, mantle vines around her breast, 
In Bacchanal profusion shadowing o'er ! 
Orange, rose, citron, by the winds caressed, 
Watt fragrance, as if borne from mansions of the blest 


** Thou Paradise of exiles! oh, thou Land, 
Whose very air oblivion brings to those 
Who would forget the past! thy hills expand 
Around, and girdling, from the world enclose : 
The very odour wafted from the rose 
Gives balm to wounded spirits, and a healing 
Softness, and peace, which is itself repose ; 
From the blue sky above is shed a feeling 

Upon the tranced sense like softest music stealing ! 


** But lo, yon empyréan spread beneath, 
That marvel of the earth, fair Naples’ bay! 
Those Waters floating like heaven's azure breath : 
And laving shores and towns, where to delay 
All occupation, basked in the sun’s ray, 
While listening to their dreamy melody, 
Are lite’s sole ends—what worthier have they ? 
Is it not better thus, than vainly sigh 
For their Day’s sun eclipsed, heart-wakening liberty ? 


“ And azure Capri lies in the deep Sea, 
Rent from her parent mountains, all alone ; 
Like some bright Image of futurity, 
Hued by our fondest fancies, and the throne 
Where from the world young hope and Jove are flown ; 
So meets the eye that spirit-haunted isle ! 
Alas, the present only is our own ; 
Yet the heart still is soothed by its own wile, 
And loves its dream of joy, that flatters to beguile. 


**O thou Parthenopé! no rainbow Vision : 
I see thee an embodied Form divine, 
The haunting Spirit of this land elysian : 
Lo, ‘midst yon mountains thou hast reared thy shrine ; 









The Sun to the Earth, on the Dawn of Morning. 


There, leaning ‘gainst the oak, thou dost recline, 
Around thy brows the purple tendrils clung, 
Pressed in thy hand the rich cup’s mantling wine ; 
A wilderness of sweets above thee hung ; 

Beneath thy feet the flowers in wild profusion flung.” 


We almost regret that our author should not have devoted a few 
stanzas to the solitudes of the Camaldoli, a glorious old monastery, 
situated on the brow of a lofty hill in the rear of Naples, and the 
Moresque-looking edifice of San Martino. As far as we are aware, it 
is a subject that has not yet been properly treated, either in prose or 
verse, and it contains within itself materials for a glorious poem. 

We have not yet had an opportunity of examining Mr. Reade's 
« Notes,” which, from what we have seen, will add very considerably 
to the attractions of his interesting volume. 





THE SUN TO THE EARTH, ON THE DAWN OF 
MORNING. 


BY THOMAS RAGG. 




































Resorce! rejoice! let the valleys laugh, 
Let the mountains smile, and the hills look gay, 

And flowers lift their heads as they fondly quaff 
The beams of the bright returning day. 

I come! I come in my splendour now, 

Chasing the gloom from the welkin’s brow ; 

I come! I come with my gladdening ray, 

Driving the shades of the night away. 


Rejoice! rejoice! let the rolling streams 
Pour forth their song to the morning breeze, 
Reflecting abroad my brilliant beams 
In forms like the dreamer’s phantasies. 
I come! I come on the wings of love, 
Let all to meet my embraces move ; 
I come! I come on the wings of day, 
To chase the shades of the night away. 


Rejoice! rejoice! let the woodlands ring 
With music's sweetest, gladdest sound ; 
Let the lark ascend on delighted wing, 
And tell his joy to the heavens around. 
I come! I come! let the glad sound spread, 
And wake the drone from his drowsy bed, 
As my pioneer, the twilight gray, 
Scatters the shades of the night away. 


Rejoice! rejoice! let each waking eye 
. Be gladly turned to the eastern sphere, 
° And every heart be fill’d with joy, 
To see my beams of brilliance near. 

I come! I come! let all rejoice, 

And wake the song with a cheerful voice ; 

I come! I come with a flood of day, 
be To sweep the shades of the night away. 
Nottingham. 
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THE LOADED DICE. 





BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 
CHAPTER IV, 


FinpinG the appartement quiet, Dominique stole out, and, in a pace 
between hurry and trepidation, called by appointment on his little 
friend Nannon at his mistress’s residence. 

He entered, tiptoe, a magnificent salon, one of a suite of three 
rooms which, with other servants, Nannon was putting to rights for 
the reception of a goodly crowd of visitors. The Baron de Grainville 
kept early hours in his humble abode ; here the hours were fashionably 
late. 

“ No, cher Dominique,” said Nannon, continuing in whispers the 
conversation which they had entered into at meeting; “ had I been 
upon my guard, never would your Nannon have condescended to wear 
out her best energies, identified with the fortunes——” 

“ Scrubbing the dice-tables,” interrupted Dominigue ; for, while 
speaking, Nannon was so employed. 

“ Of a disreputable person and a terror woman,” she continued. 

“ Then why wear them out here, still, Nannon 7" 

“ Little citizen, can you ask? Should I leave her abruptly, what 
might not get into her head ?” 

“Yes; or your's get into, Nannon; enough on that head. But 
suppose we begin to talk of what brought me here; your branches 
must soon be lit up for the night, and I stay over long.” 

“ Over long at my side, Dominique 7” 

“ Even at your side, Nannon; in a place where I fear to see two 
or three Souliers in ev ery corner ; where every door-frame looks like 
a—a—you know the thing I mean; and every time I step under one, 
I doubt I may tread on something that will unfasten something else 
over my neck, and bring it down—chop.” 

** Bah, citizen, bah, bah!” and Nannon scrubbed harder. 

** No bah, Nannon! I pulled the string of your hall-bell, just now, 
in the same tremble one has in touching the string of a shower-bath. 
Ah! worse by a good deal ; and do you know it comes into my mind 
that the boards of your rooms, though solid enough to the eye, are 
very shaky, just as if they were made up of traps and pitfalls ; and 
see, Nannon, what sort of a suspicious little door is that 7” 

He pointed to one towards a corner of the salon, over which, while 
closely shut, the paper of the wall had been pasted, and then cut 
through in the interstices between the door and its unseen frame- 
work; so that when closed, as was now the case, it could be discovered 
only by a close observer. 

Nannon still rallying him on his unmanly and unphilosophical 
fright, assured Dominique that it only led to a little dark pantry or 
closet, in which she kept her lamp apparatus, and sundry implements 


' Continued from p. 129. 
July, 1838.—VoL. XX11.—NO. LXXXVII. 
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of her handicraft, used in arranging the salons; and, quite to reassure 
him, she showed him the key of it in her own possession. 

« And now,” she continued, “ for our real discussion. Stoop your 
head to mine, while I whisper very low, and make as much noise as 
possible with this brush. As I have already told you, the young 
citizen, who comes here from your house, must be saved from the de- 
struction he is sure to meet at our tables.” 

« Tell him what you know, then, Nannon.” 

“ Involve myself? Ungenerous, selfish Dominique !” 

«“ Tell the old citizen, his father, then.” 

«« Just as dangerous. In his impetuosity he would mention names, 
and so pull me into the cart along with himself—along with all of 
you, indeed.” 

«“ How unfeelingly you do talk, Nannon !” 

«“ But I have reasoned on the subject. The citizeness Blanche is 
the person to be spoken with, and you are the person to speak with 
her.” 

« Ay, you put it all on my poor back, now.” 

« And this you must say to her, Dominique 

* Hush, Nannon, hush!” he irterrupted; “ they have been listen- 
ing to us, and are a-coming.” 

“ Be tranquil, citizen; ‘tis too soon for company—except, indeed, 
for one visitor.” 

« And what one may that be, Nannon ?” 

“ Soulier,” she answered, still sinking her voice. 

As if hurled by an invisible hand, Dominique darted to a door. 
A footstep approached him. He ran to a second, leading into the 
lobby ; but now started back in increased alarm. “ Whoever comes 
to the other door,” he whispered, scarce able to articulate; “ ’tis 
Soulier himself walks up stairs to me, this way! I see the top of his 
old philosophical hat through the balustrades.” 

“ Here, Dominique! I can lock you up in my own little dark closet. 
Here! haste!” 

«“ Ts it so very dark, Nannon ?” 

* Bah! take your choice,” said she, testily and tyrannically ; “ go 
in, or stay out.” ; 

“ Well, then, but when am I to get out ?” asked Dominique. 

His mistress assured him the instant that Soulier retired to allow 
the salon to be lighted up, which must be very soon indeed. With 
groans of ill omen Dominique stepped into his temporary prison. 
Nannon had scarce locked him up, and secured the key, when Soulier 
came in upon her. This man’s eye, ever on the watch for “ sus- 
picious circumstances,” remarked Nannon’s flurried manners as she 
turned from the secret door, and asked her a quiet question about it. 
She readily answered that she had wanted some professional articles 
out of the closet, but, having mislaid the key, was trying to force the 
lock. Soulier, observing he could assist her in the attempt, advanced 
upon Dominique’s present quarters. Nannon could hear her lover 
panting and chattering, and she tried to drown the sounds by loudly 
requesting Soulier not to break open the door, else he might at the 
same time break some fragile but valuable things in the closet. In 
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this remonstrance she was timely assisted by the entrance of the 
mistress of the mansion, who supported Nannon in her re presentations 
of probable injury to ensue from the proposed violence; and this 
seemed to have the effect of lulling his suspicions. Soulier then re- 
quested a moment’s private conversation, and the lady sent Nannon 
away. 

« I did not expect to see you so early, citizen,” said this popular 
madame. 

« Nor would I have come so early, but that I wished a few words 
alone with you, petite; and when they are said, I must retire on 
another little matter, before I can join your tables to-night.” 

The speaker was a person of middle age, rather short, and heavily 
formed, if not corpulent. His face, at all events, was fleshy, and of 
a tallow hue. His eye was dingy black, quiet, and yet ferocious ; his 
nose concave in its outline, with large flattened wings; his mouth 
well formed, and always smiling. His chin had not been shaved— 
perhaps not washed—tor a few days. One of his legs, being shorter 
than the other, rested upon a sort of patten. His old hat, which 
Dominique had glanced at, was a cocked one; and over his collarless, 
broad-skirted, and unbrushed coat, he wore soiled cross-belts, to which 
appended a straight, heavy, unornamental sword, encased in a very 
old sheath, bespattered with street mire—these two latter articles of 
dress hinting that he was attached, though not in high rank, to some 
class of Robespierre’s numerous and pec uuliar police. 

(Such, my dear Barnes, is the minute sketch of this pretty 
fellow, supplied through the agency of the authentic observation of 
deep dislike and hatred, by my “venerable friend of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. ) 

“ Suppose you guess the subject I would enter upon, 
Soulier to his companion. 

“ Let me see,” she answered, endeavouring to appear as unmoved 
as possible, while his eye remained upon her; “ no, I have not the 
slightest misgiving.”—She had, though. 

“ Misgiving, ma petite?” repeated the man, smiling. 

“ That is—notion, idea, 1 mean ;’—she tried to smile too. 

“ Well, mon amie, 1 am sure you do not forget that one of the arti- 
cles of the friendly compact between us reg: ards your watchfulness in 
discriminating, among the gay visitors of your salon, hidden enemies 
of the reign of reason ?” 

- Forget! impossible ! why remind me ?”’ 

“Ido not so much remind as allude to the circumstance, just to 
ask if your suspicions have been lately arousec di a4 

“ No; since my last communication to you.” 

“ By none among our young friends 7” 

“ Certainly not,” she answ ered, perhaps too eagerly. 

‘** That's well; for instance, you would represent, as an admirer of 
the present onder of things, the—citizen Edmond St. Roche, 1 think 
you call him ?” 

“ I would, indeed; have I mistaken 

‘TI will not venture to say.” 

You suspect him, citizen ?” 
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« You know I ever did.” 

«“ Yes, but now more than ever?” 

« Why, a little perhaps; just some loose reasoning of mine upon a 
chance-meeting with an humble friend of his this morning. Adieu, 
ma belle; 1 see you again in about an hour.” 

She sat a minute alone, thinking in some alarm upon Soulier’s last 
questions. A step stole, as if in stealthy frolic, to one of the doors 
of the salon, and she heard the voice of Jules asking, “ Has that 
nastily-clad fellow gone ?” 

“ Yes,” answered madame, “ but not his influence.” 

“ No,” replied Jules; “ nor his atmosphere—bah !” 

“ Do not jest at him, Edmund; fear him.” 

“Fear him! Let him fear me. I may speak out a little before 
you, Emélie, because I know well that your terror alone gives the 
entrée to men like Soulier. He thinks no one knows secrets but him- 
self. He is mistaken. I know ¢hat, of which the explosion, un- 
dreamt of by him, or any of his ravening pack, may, in a few days— 
ay, hours—ay, minutes—hurl them all to our feet, leaving their 
howlings as harmless as one of their brethren’s at the full moon—their 
scowlings as harmless as an infant's at a strange face—and themselves, 
soul, body, and habiliments, of value only to the devil and his old 
clothesman.”’ 

“Ah! wild words, Edmund; but, apart from political questions, I 
warn you again to be more cautious of these tables.” 

“ Now perhaps you speak a little more sensibly.” 

“ A fearful and a wretched necessity,” she continued, ‘“* may compel 


me to look on at the pecuniary ruin of others in this house—dread of 


Soulier himself will not suffer me to wink at yours.” 

“Fear nothing, Em¢lie—I will be prudent—that is, as soon as | 
quite learn how.” 

“Nay, but you have not been so: your losses to Soulier are 
already great.” 

“ Bah! a trifle—a day's toy for fortune, which this evening the flirt 
will toss back. Half my earthly fortune,” he added, between his 
teeth, “ which nothing but the jingling of the other half will tempt 
Belzebub’s chancellor to untouch.” 

“ Adopt a manly resolution—give up play at once.” 

* Perhaps I would, had a well-dressed person attained Soulier’s 
temporary advantage over me ; but to be frowned on by fortune while 
she smiles on him!—a gentleman shaven, shorn, and washed, jilted 
for that mean sloven! Robb’s jackal !—the butcher's boy !” 

‘Hush! have a care. Hark !—there was a ringing at the hall- 
door.” 

“* Nay, Emclie—I will vindicate fortune against such a calumny. 
She has been called a lady, and I will prove her one—prove that she 
never meant, in my sweet presence, to waste her favours on 
a 








“ Hark, I say!” said the lady, again interrupting him ; “ who pulls 
so at the bell, yet half an hour before the time my doors are known 
to be open ?” . 

“Who indeed?” repeated Edmund, both rising; “and the un- 
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ceremonious person already strides up stairs to us,” he went on. 
« Your servant, citizen,” advancing to a door, from which, however 
he immediately started back, exclaiming, “ Diable / my father !" 

‘“ Your servant, citizen,’ answered the baron, stedtistly regarding 
him. Edmund remained a moment off his guard—his companion 
also seemed a little disconcerted. 

“If we are to speak here, sir,” continued her father, “ first of all 
free me of this woman.” 

“ This lady, you mean, father,” amended Jules. 

“Silence, sir!” thundered the enraged grand seigneur. “ Silence, 
sir, and obey me!” 

Madame, muttering “damage!” glided gracefully out of the 
room. 

“ And now, Jules de Grainville,” resumed the baron, “ I wait what- 
ever words you may feel disposed to utter under the circumstances.” 

“ Pardon me then, sir,” answered Jules, “if my first words should 
express the opinion that—even under the circumstances —you have 
acted too harshly towards that lady.” 

* You—lady—here to my face— still, sir!) Your good mother was 
—your good wife ts—a lady! Speak again, sir !” 

Jules was regularly at bay, and accordingly turned on his pursuer. 
“| may speak again, sir, when I am spoken to as the son of a lady, 
whose boast, too, by the way, used to be that she had a gentleman to 
her husband.” 

“Tam to stand on niceties of language with you, sir? I find you 
here—here, and I am ?—and here, by dint of false assertions and of 
evasions so poor and mean, that " 

“Father !—Monsieur! There is a limit of recrimination beyond 
which when even the guilty is driven, even the guilty becomes the 
injured party. Chide less, sir, if you would chide well.” 

“ Chide !—I say but one word more to you; in the full command 
of a father’s voice, I bid you to your knee before me. And then, sir, 
I bid you home, and to your knee again before her whose confidence 
and honour you have—dastard-like as well as rascal-like—” 

“ Farewell, sir,” interrupted Jules, bowing low and turning away. 

“ Ay, do not stay for my curse,” growled his father. 

But on the threshold of the door Jules stopped, faced round, and 
resumed, * That very lady, sir, may not perhaps prove quite free of 
having provoked her husband's error's—that very lady, sir, my peer- 
less wife from La Vendée—and you may tell her so—oh, no, sir, 
never mind —I may find time to tell her so myself.” 

“Have a care,” said de Grainville; “think again ere you stand 
before Blanche, a remorseless, brawling aggressor.” 

“Tush, father. I could wish that now and then your paragon had 
even spirit enough to make me a little afraid of her; and you touch 
my spirit now, sir; and the avowal of my own follies she shall have 
from my own lips, and perhaps some of my reflections on some of the 
causes of them.” 

“Again I caution you,” said the baron, “ against such a course. 
If neither sorrow nor pity lead you to spare her feelings, let prudence 
prompt you to save your own. You do not know Blanche, sir.” The 
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speaker now was thinking of the stately little swan-pecking which he 
had himself got from Blanche before he left home. “ Her character 
is beyond your divining, as well as beyond your sympathy. And 
now, sir, I have done—done with the subject and you; but do not 
dare her!” And the still very angry father walked out of the salon, 
and down stairs. 

“Dare!” echoed Jules, speaking after him ; “ my dear sir, I stay 
here a little while only to keep an engagement; and then, without 
daring anything, I will simply do as I said ;” and after this heroic 
speech Monsieur Jules went to lounge about the house. 

“Nannon had been all this time on the watch to get the salons 
empty ; they were so now, and she ran in to let Dominique out of 
prison. 

“ Here Iam, Nannon, and you know it well,” he said from the 
closet, as she stealthily called him by name. 

‘‘Hush!” she cried, hesitating with the key in her hand, and 
listening. 

“ What hush, Nannon? I’ve been hush long enough, I’m sure.” 

“Peace, I say! Call up your philosophy— some one comes 
again.” 

“ Philosophy! figs-ends, Nannon. I'm crippled with cold and 
fright, and ‘tis as pitch dark as if I were buried—and—oh, dear! 
oh, dear !” 

“Why do you squeak so now, citizen ?” 

“Things are stirring about me, I tel] you, and begin to come 
a-scratching—happen what will, let me out, or 

“ Silence, on your life!” interrupted his mistress, through the key- 
hole; “here is a person in the salon !” 

It was Nannon’s madame, who came back to order her to leave the 
house immediately on a particular message to a distant part of the 
town. Dominique overheard her words, and groaned in his black 
hole. The lady started and looked around her, and then at Nannon. 
The girl made light of the accident, and hastily escaped to execute 
her commission, fervently praying that a deep sleep, or else a deep 
swoon, might keep her lover silent in her absence. 








CHAPTER V. 

Blanche was awakened out of her first slumbers by a loud ringing 
and knocking at the entrance-door of her appartement. She arose, 
hastily habited herself, and having vainly called upon her father-in- 
law and Dominique, advanced to the door, and demanded who was 
there ? 

“Open, citizeness! and open quickly,” answered a disagreeably- 
toned man’s voice. 

“In whose name?” continued Blanche. 

“In the name of the Republic,” was the reply. 

She undid the door, and Soulier entered, followed by gens-d’armes. 
Blanche was not personally daunted; she moved, however, so as to 
place her back against the entrance to her children’s sleeping-room. 


‘And my object,” he continued, “is a fraternal word with one o 


your family.” 
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“Friend,” she replied, “the inmates of this house are few—my 
husband, his children and mine, infants—my husband's father, and 
one domestic.” - 

« Perhaps I know the number,” smiled Soulier. 

« My husband's father is a-bed, I believe.” 

“Very well—let him sleep this sleep.” 

«“ My husband himself is from home.” 

“Yes, and very happy in a gay salon, where I shall quickly join 
him—I know that too,” continued Soulier, still with his obliging 
simper. Blanche slightly started, wondering what the person could 
mean. ‘Tis with your little man-servant 1 would speak,” he 
went on. 

Blanche called Dominique loudly, and, receiving no answer, pre- 
sumed that he too must have left the house. Soulier quietly asked 
on what business; Blanche did not know—if he were not in the 
house, he must have gone out without her knowledge. Soulier pro- 
ceeded to search the appartement—still Blanche was not much ruffled ; 
she only stipulated earnestly that, on entering the children’s bed- 
chamber, neither he nor his gens-d’armes would make a noise, so as to 
waken them. The search was proceeded in. Blanche was a little 
surprised at finding her father-in-law absent at that, to her, very late 
hour of the night. It became also proved that Dominique was a 
truant. 

“ My Jules in a gay salon !” cogitated Blanche, as the affair seemed 
over; “ the man sneers his meaning—that salon may be Jules’s pri- 
son!” She re-addressed Soulier. “]You said, friend, you were soon 
to meet my husband, and in gay company 7” 

“ Ay, citizeness ; but I see our investigation here is useless—good 
night.” 

Dominique at this moment ought to have knelt in his dark hiding- 
place, and thanked Nannon and her key for Soulier’s present admis- 
s1IOon. 

“ Gay company indeed,” resumed the unwelcome visitor, as with 
his attendants he turned down stairs; “ too gay, perhaps, for any 
young husband, who leaves an amiable wife at home.” 

“The ruffian sneers still,” Blanche ran on, when again alone ;— 
“ horrible, horrible, in bare idea, is the meaning I draw from his sneer. 
Oh, I have considered my husband's probable danger in too cold and 
dull a way—his father absent too!—this is all strange, fearfully 
strange !” 

And here loud ringing again at the entrance-door still helped to add 
a little to Blanche’s very unusual state of excitement. Somewhat to 
her relief, however, she now only admitted her father-in-law. 

The old gentleman mutely took her hand, saluted her cheek, and 
passed into their little salon with a kind of bafiled and jaded step, 
and a face now more expressive of sadness and of worry than of pas- 
sion. In fact, the specimen of vivacity which Blanche had given him 
on his going out to look after Jules, and that which Jules had given 
him when found, somewhat embarrassed the magnificent parental 
baron in his notions of guiding the affair between them with his own 
pilot hand. He had thought that his single dictatorial word was to 
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have disposed at his pleasure the feelings of his son, and of that 
son's wife, towards him and towards themselves ; but now, after about 
only an hour's experience, he really dreaded, for all concerned, the 
approach of the man-and-wife altercation which he had principally 
been the cause of precipitating, If possible, he would with all his 
heart prevent it, but that was not now so easily accomplished. Jules 
had promised to come and open the scene himself. The only or the 
best thing to try and effect, then, was to prepare Blanche for the ap- 
proaching storm, and neutralise her slumbering electricity against its 
flash. They sat some time together without speaking, he gazing sted- 
fastly on the hearth, where no fire was, she on his eyes, which had no 
glance for her. At length he remarked, “ Not yet a-bed, my child ?” 

“ Sir, until I let you in a while ago, I thought you had been a-bed.” 

“ What did you say, Blanche—a-bed? No; out on business.” 

“ It must have been sudden business, sir, and agitating too, I fear.” 

« Agitating indeed,” groaned the perplexed baron, “ I have been 
with our unhappy Jules.” 

“ Our unhappy Jules? Why call him unhappy? And you have 
been with him? He has not gone on his journey then ?—has not left 
Paris ?” 

“ Blanche, he has not.” 

“And why not? Been with him ?—where ?—oh, answer me at 
once. You do not know what other dark hints I connect with your 
scanty words; and you do not know—they are new to myself—the 
rising strength and agony of my feelings. Speak to me, sir—speak to 
me—unhappy! And you have been with him ?—in his dungeon, 
perhaps? Nay, deep night as it is, amid the hell-glare of torches 





held by fiends’ hands—at his murder , 
* Blanche, you startle me with this sudden change of temperament ; 
be more patient, my child, and prepare yourself to bear ——” 


‘* Sir, tell me in one word what I am to bear, then let me bear it as 
I can.” 

* Blanche, my dearest child-——” 

“ They have killed him, sir!” she again interrupted, suddenly rising. 

‘* No, no, no, Blanche, but 

* Here she as suddenly dropt on her knees, clasped her hands, and 
looking up exclaimed, “ God of life and death !—the wife thanks you 
—the mother thanks you ! 

“ Jules yet lives, indeed,” continued her father-in-law, touched to 
tears, “ but he lives ——” 

“ Under the death-doom !—I anticipate you. Oh, it is scarce a 
change, and yet it is one; until morning, at least, they will not butcher 
him; meanwhile, sir, you and I, and the little ones too, will cast our- 
selves before them, and nature’s words, and tears, and shrieks, mingling 
from her three deepest sources, must yet save for us—monsters as 
they are—the son, the husband, and the father.” 

Her father-in-law muttered something plaintively ; she offered him 
her arm, exclaiming “ Come, sir, come.” 


“Stop, Blanche; no death-doom has fallen upon the wretched 
edmund.” 





* But in their stuffed dungeons he awaits it.” 
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« No; he is free as you are.” 

« What then is the meaning of all this? Free as I am, yet the 
wretched Edmund ?—free as I am, yet detained in Paris from his 
country business ?” 

“He never intended to quit Paris—he had no business out of 
Paris: Jules is absent from home on his own pleasures, not on our 
business—Jules is wretched because a wretch.” 

“ Monsieur le Baron,” exclaimed Blanche, again on her dignity- 
stilts, “* we spoke of this before.” 

« Blanche, / then spoke upon the report of my servant; I now 
speak on the evidence of my own senses: I told you I had been with 
him.” 

A remarkable change here seemed to take place in Blanche. As if 
the simplicity of her nature had suddenly been broken in upon by one 
altering conviction, she flashed for an instant her large deep eyes upon 
her father-in-law, then dropped them calculatingly downwards, and 
then, while a rising and falling motion was exteriorly visible in her 
fine throat, as if she gulped down something with difficulty, Blanche 
answered, in a very low tone, “ And so indeed you did, sir?” 

«“ And we met, Blanche,” continued De Grainville, “not in a noisome 
dungeon, but in a fashionable salon.” 

“ Indeed! indeed!” she said, in that kind of affected incredulity of 
voice which a listener uses when he or she would slowly collect the 
full meaning of irritating and confounding words. 

“« My child, I met him beneath the roof of Madame Duchesnois.” 

“« Ay ?—that woman?” queried Blanche, with a long drawing of 
her breath. 

“ And now, Blanche, you know what you fave te bear.” 

“I do, sir; thank you.” 

« And will bear it as you ought.” 

“7 will. 

* Blanche, I wish I could have kept it from you; and indeed, only 
to prepare you for his own threatened avowals, I would have singly 
endeavoured to effect his conversion, and never have made you aware 
of a necessity for the effort.” 

“ But that were not treating me so well, sir; 1 am very much 
obliged to you for this plain dealing.” 

A dead and painful pause ensued. Blanche’s moral machinery was 
working on at its full power and pitch. 

“ Oh! I see I ought to have kept it from you,” resumed the baron, 
after some time had elapsed. 

“ No, no, sir. It was enough that Ae did.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes; it shocks you dreadfully.” 

She covered her face with her hands, proudly trying to hide a burst 
of tears, as, in a hoarse whisper, her whole frame shivering, she re- 
plied, “ Not so much, sir; not so very much.” 

The old nobleman came to her side. “ I do not seek, Blanche, to 
check this overflow of your feelings ; give them vent, my child; I had 
rather see you do so, than that you should reserve yourself to explode 
—perhaps to the ruin of us all—upon his chafed and impatient spirit.” 

* He will come ?” she demanded, with a stern calmness. Her tears 
suddenly dried up, and her former deep manner resumed. 
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« So, as I have told you, he threatens, Blanche. 

‘“« Threatens ?—in a brisk mood, then ?” 

“ | fear it.” 

« Well.” 

There was again silence, and again De Grainville strove to relieve 
it by addressing observations to her. But she only answered in an 
abstracted, and, as regarded her companion, in an indifferent manner, 
or else she did not answer at all. Thus much time wore away. 

It had been about ten o'clock when the baron returned from the 
house of Madam Duchesnois: it was now midnight. Another hour 
elapsed, and the pair continued together almost in an uninterrupted 
silence. Another one; the old man walking hurriedly about the room, 
or tossing in a chair, after vainly uttering his useless sentences, and 
Blanche sitting motionless, and it might almost seem breathless. It 
was summer, and the early dawn almost fully broke in upon them as 
they continued their cheerless ¢éte-d-téte. Its beams, exhilarating to 
all those who that morning felt happy, flickered strangely, and as if 
unwelcomely, upon the walls and floor of the humble, almost mean 
room ; and the character of local discomfort, which we would indicate, 
was further helped out by the untidiness of things around them, not 


set to rights since the previous evening, and also by the flickerings of 


a very economical taper, which spent, unheeded by them, its expiring 
and useless glare in the uncongenial daylight. At length, in the dis- 
agreeable silence, the sound of a heavy footstep was caught at a con- 
siderable distance from where they sat, coming as if languidly up the 
staircase which led to the outer door of their lodgings, and then a 
sudden ring at that door. 

“ It is he, Blanche,” whispered her father-in-law. 

“ Yes, sir; 1 know that step,” she said. 

“ Dearest Blanche, circumstanced as we are, I cannot witness your 
meeting —but—" 

“ And perhaps it were better not,” she muttered. 

“ But I depend on your prudence and generous nature; you will 
bear it considerately, will you not? Adieu, Blanche, for a while, and 
I leave you my blessing. I will open the door to him myself.” 

As soon as Blanche found herself alone, she arose slowly, standing 
in the most simple upright position, her arms extended, and her eyes 
turned towards heaven, in an appealing, relying, determined way ; and 
whatever some more artificial people may say, there was something 
fine and touching about her whole expression, as in this attitude her 
thoughts ran thus :—* He, that I could no more doubt, than that I 
could that the blessed sun was to rise and set !—and that very he, 
taking advantage of my sacred credulity, to fix upon me this degrading 
and irreparable wrong !—nay, seeming—seeming to love, after he had 
deserted me for a mean creature !—that is the blackest spot upon 
him.” 

Her husband here came into the room behind her, but not observed 
by her. “Ay,” he said, mentally, “she knows it—but she does not 
know worse than it.” 

Blanche continued her reverie, and now began to think it aloud. 
“Since so he has dared—since deliberately and continually he has 
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broken his unwedded vowof love, and his wedded vow of truth—soul 
of my noble mother! J cast Aim off from my arms—my heart—my 
thoughts, for ever !” 

«Come, come, have a care, good Blanche,” was Jules’s reverie in 
his turn. 

“Stop, though, stop,” she went on; “found in her house ?—sup- 
pose that his first visit, and in a politic motive ?—on merely these 
grounds—though seemingly at first so strong—should I at once and 
irrevocably decide against him ?—oh, how my heart swells to answer 
‘No!’ Oh, joy! oh, rapture! if I could once again have not a doubt 
of him !” 

“ Tf, indeed, Blanche,” said Jules, sauntering (we have no better 
word) across the room before her. 

“ Ah, Jules !"— she was going to embrace him, but slightly checked 
herself; “ I perceive you have heard some of my last words, and you 
will explain all.” 

“JT will, Blanche. My visit to Madame Duchesnois, a few hours 
ago, was not a first visit, nor did I go there from any motive of poli- 
tical expediency—and forbear now a moment that novel burst of 
something—new-fangled as you may be with it—and listen to me 
still.” | 

“Command your slave, sir—lI listen.” 

“Whether or no a decrease of my true love for you caused my 
sinnings, I need not now assert or deny; but this I will assert,— 
your unreflective if not selfish perseverance in a course of conduct 
and manner, the dull reverse of—you ought to have remembered, the 
fireside companionship I preferred—and which you often promised me 
—that, in a great degree, caused them.” 

“ You have done, sir ?” 

“Madame! this és something like the vivacity my good father fore- 
told of you a while ago. Madame, not yet! Pray do me the favour 
to wait one moment.” 

In angry amazement she saw him slowly drag from their places, 
and arrange in a row, three or four chairs, upon which, as a substitute 
for a sofa—the room not affording one—he proceeded to stretch him- 
self. The personal appearance of her lord and master, supplied by 
her hurried glance, also served, according to Blanche’s interpretation 
of it, further to make her displeased with him. His face was haggard, 
and, perhaps for the first time in his life, care-dragged and serious. 
“Want of natural rest, and a bad conscience,” commented Blanche. 
His dress, upon the neatness and elegance of which Jules had 
hitherto prided himself, was out of order, giving the always disagree- 
able notion of the wearer having suffered the work of the toilet to 
continue too long exposed to the wear and tear of unlawful occupa- 
tion at unlawful hours; and it and his hat, and particularly his shoes 
and wrinkled stockings, were thickly covered with the road-dust of 
the open country—a circumstance which, without stopping to ask how 
it happened, Blanche only regarded as one additionally dégoutant. 
In fact—* I hate him!” whispered Blanche to herself. 

Now to him she resumed—* Well, sir, now that you are disposed 
at your ease, I listen still.” 
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“J thank you, good Blanche, and I will go on now. You met me, 
a light-hearted, laughing, bounding lad, happy in the mere conscious- 
ness of existence. I told you honestly that what I loved least in you 
was the reverse of all this. You eng: aged to sing, smile, dance, rattle 
itaway. You became a wife anda mother, and forgot your covenant. 

My home, according to the real or imaginary health or illness of its 
tiny despots, was one huge nursery, or else a baby's hospital. My 
own solitary laugh under my own roof was dismal to my ears—you 
sometimes said it would waken little Eugenie ten rooms off in her 
swinging cot. For your premised smiles you called up, now and then, 
a kind of technical one to please her, when she chose to be cross ; 
for your promised song, you dolefully droned me her lullaby; for 
your promised dance, you danced her twenty times a day, to charm 
away the rickets; and as to your promise of much pleasant rattle at 
home, that I presume you thought fully substituted by er rattle— 
the beautiful coral one, you know, hung with real gold bells, which had 
ubsolutely been used by your great-grandmother.” 

“ Your crimes are my fault, then?” 

“ Why, in a degree, I think.” 

‘And you are here—fache as you stand—without blushes or tears 
upon your cheeks—nay, sneers and taunts instead, without remorse 
or sorrow, without pity for me, without fear of me. You are here to 
tell me that——-” 

“Fear of you, Blanche’ Good !—but I answer your question— 
for that alone Iam here. When we shall have quite done, I return 
to my company.” 

“Return then, for we have done. Return—and in that company, 
or such as it, forget in future, as you have already forgotten, the once 
true and Joyal woman you now lose for eternity,’ 

“ Blanche, irresistible to you as may be this fine, fresh fury of 
character, yet try to curb it, I venture to advise you. Ever since my 
father’s vivacious visit to me out of doors, there has chanced that 
which, lest in good sober earnest I happen to take you at your 
word, makes it dangerous to bid me from my home.’ 

“Sir, LE heed you not. Oh, amazing! inconceivable! The deep-hidden 
but real heart of this man! But at last it is revealed!—at last! at last !” 

“T think you begin to find yourself out, too, Blanche.” 

“You are right —I do. You called me in your foolish thoughts 
tame, passive—am I ? 

“OO madame! certainly not;” he bowed his neck and head very 
low; and Jules had begun, in spite of all his nonchalance, to look at 
her in some little astonishment. 

“Tame and passive enough to take, like a menial minion, that 
wrong, and now this taunt—am I? am 1?” she half-screamed. 

* No, madame—no, no! Will that content you?” He bawled 
loudly in return, ° 

* Tlow short-sighted, how mean, was your mistake !” 

* Blanche, ma here. do guard your langui ge.” 

‘ Tush—how mean, | say—how eloquent of the incapacity to ap- 
prec iate the heart and soul of a true loving gentlewoman ! 


* Madame, I venture again to warn you to be more cautious of 
vour words.” 
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« Because I trusted you—oh! with a trust you can never under- 
stand—you deemed I could not awaken to a se nse of your cowardly 
abuse of that trust! Because | blindly bowed before you when you 
were clothed in imaginary honour, you thought I could never spurn you 
to my feet, dishonoured as you are! But——” 

‘Then hear me, madam!” And Jules sprang off his chairs-— 
despite all his clever resolutions to be very calm—in a regular pas- 
sion. 

“ Sir, you hear me. But, I say, proportioned to that le ‘thargic con- 
fidence is my waking into this black certainty. ve 

«“ Why, now, what childish affectation is all this? Knowing my 
resolve as to our future understanding, would you pretend to antici- 
pate my expression of it, Blanche ?” 

“ Though I have loved you as, I believe, few women love—though 
Iam the “seater of your babes—and though, be sure, the settling 
of this upon the roots of life will quic kly lay me in the grave, thous 
your shame and theirs—yet, wretched and mistaken man, we part 
indeed for eternity ! 

‘A puny device, I repeat, excellent Blanche ; you saw it was my 
wake sentence upon you, for your most disproportioned considera- 
tion of a single error—and of your own making too—and so you try 
to be beforehand with me. And stoop to you after this, madam— 
stoop to life-long visitations of your newly -discovered te mper! No, 
mon amie, we part indeed.” 

‘ And now, this instant—and without a greeting! no half measures 
for us. Heart to heart, or not hand to hand. Ina few hours my 
cuiaren and I leave your roof together.” 

‘As far as concerns yourself, Blanche, be not at that trouble. 
After I desert this roof, it shall never again cover my head. But my 
children are legally mine, and shall share my fortunes.” 

“ Ha!” cried Blanche, starting and clasping her hands. “ Inhuman 
man! you would not part me and my little ones ?” 

“Inhuman though you call me, I cannot be forgetful of a father’s 
duties and feelings, renounce a father’s claim.” Bk inche, glancing 
from him to the door-way, looked as if she would rush out to antici- 
pate his seizure of the little people in debate. “ But,” he continued, 
“do not fear at present any unnatural and melancholy contention on 
the point. In a few hours, when the world is up and stirring, it can 
be more calmly decided. And so, farewell. And yet, before I go, let 
me communicate to you an anecdote or two.” He again reclined on 
the chairs. 

“I did not come here to see you directly from the gay house 
where my good father paid me so judicious a visit. It was indeed 
my intention, as I told him, to come straight from that place to this. 
But a slight accident occurring there after I had made my promise, 
altered my route - the first instance. At a little past midnight, any 
curious person, who had chosen to make the observation, might have 
seen me bounding, blithesomely, as it were, through the streets and 
along the quays of this good city. Where was 'y going? I did not 
Laow: What was the matter with me? A very sincere and lively 
little wish to get rid of my own sweet company. How, I had not 
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quite decided. I passed, to be sure, the Place de Greéves, where even 
at that hour Robb was at work, I believe; and it would have cost me 
only a few words to have my anxiety satisfied ; but the happy thought 
missed me. The river, too, came in view, with the convenient 
Morgue for fishing me up, and laying me out decently and respectably 
in the police-station, to be claimed by my friends at their leisure ; 
and the invitation I received here did strike me for a moment; only | 
disliked the notion of sticking in the river mud, and getting my clothes 
soiled, amongst, doubtless, a crowd of water-soaked sans-culottes ; and 
so, with a shrug, on I ran. 

“* On I ran, working my way from the river through streets and 
streets, and lanes and lanes, | knew not whither, till 1 came to a 
barriére—the Barri¢re de Clichy ; and how I passed it is a secret, 
but I did pass it; and then I was soon on the high road, in the open 
country ; and, after holding on for about an hour, the day began to 
break, and I looked about me. A by-road turned to my left; I fol- 
lowed it for some distance, till houses, lining it at either side, began to 
form the street of a little hamlet. The houses were very humble 
and very old-fashioned, each with a rude stone bench, or else a huge 
solid stone, at its door, for the old people to sit upon, chatting to each 
other in the sunny evenings. But all was now hushed as the grave 


the little place gently forced itself upon my pre-occupied mind, and I 
stopped grinding my teeth, and stamping with my feet, having been 
engaged, I believe, in some such graceful amusements. 


grassy ground, quite level and nearly square, of which the side im- 
mediately before me was part of the boundary of a highly-cultivated 
and richly-planted domain; and that to my left, fenced by a rude 


rural beauty,—orchards, gardens, little vineyard-plots, or newly- 
shaven meadow-land,—down to the broad-sheeted, bluish-tinted, and 
calm river: ay, here the river met me again, and more invitingly, 
though in a different sense, than it had done a very short time before. 
Away it swept and curved, now lost, now caught again, through a fair 
valley, sprinkled with farm-houses, which still edged it with gardens, 
or with tender green fields ; and pleasure-boats, or else boats of bur- 
den, were sleeping by its gentle shores, their owners not yet awake 
either for enjoyment or for labour; and a good way on, some manu- 
facturing buildings, picturesque objects, however, surrounded by their 
dependent little village, asked the eye and the mind to stop a moment, 
and a-past them our river seemed to grow narrower and narrower, 
and was oftener lost and found, while down upon it fell the rich trees 
on either side, or the open land; and there was a dream of a long, 
) ribby, wooden bridge, I half fancy, spanning it like osier-work ; and 
ae still on and on I caught vague, massive, swimming indications of the 


and the new awakening breeze came on my face—I could almost see 


around me; and I do not know why, but the primitive seclusion of 


“| continued my way up the street. It opened into a space of 


paling, the edge of a declivity, which undulated in many varieties of 


a great city; and then haze or hills, or hills and haze,—1 didn’t know 
ji which,—and clouds, and the subdued coming light of the day; and 
there was over all a sparkling of water or of dew, or the outlines of 

M sharp-sided objects ; and here and there, between trees, soft blue air 
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it coming to me; and birds began to call and twitter—a single land- 
rail, in a meadow just across the river, creaking not unmelodiously, 
and echoes repeating him everywhere ; and bop, bop sounded the 
small fishes in the water, as they made little rippling circles on it, 
rising to take their early bre: akfast. And so, Blanche, there I — 
looking and looking, and by degrees thinking and thinking, and ¢ 

last, by the very least degrees in the world, feeling ; and feeling, ai 
to tell the precious truth, I began to like my own company a little 
better, I believe, than I had done, passing by the Morgue, in the 


town here. 


The foreground—I know you are an artist, Blanche, and 


a good, pains- -taking “one—the foreground, or rather the side-fore- 

eround, which to my left struck boldly against this airy view, was 
a kind of turret-ruin, based on a level with my feet, chiefly built of 
dark-red brick, and ornamented with a jutting eve-cornice ‘and with 
belts, and perpendicular stripes of cut stone; ivy and weeds round its 
base, and a sapling ash flourishing, like a signal-flag, from its top. | 
recognised in it the quaint kind of rural architecture in vogue in the 
good old times of our good old Henri IV., and I recollected the plea- 
sure-houses he got built near Paris for his fair Gabrielle—/e had a wife, 

too, Blanche—and I wondered were these the ruins of one of them; 
and, while I wondered, quite a new play of thought broke up my tole- 

rably good state of mind ; so [ turned on my he el laughing—titte ring, 
I fear. But glancing over the grassy plain on which | stood, I detected 
evidences of its being the juvenile play-ground of the little village 
street connected with it. Around me lay the ruins of a trundle-hoop 
and a ball, with some stray marbles and a spin-top; and out of these 
inert materials I soon peopled the little solitude with groups of tiny 
rioters, who went through their several games, jumping and laugh- 
ing, and shrilly shouting for my amusement; and somehow, Blanche. 

among the accents of their imaginary voices, I caught those of a little 
fellow w hom you and I know something about. And again all this did 
me no harm—I mean with respect to the peculiar mood which had 
brought me to the singular and beautiful spot. But something, even 
a little better, was to come. I looked towards the side of the square 
platform, which had not before attracted my attention ; it was almost 
entirely occupied by the front and entrance of a church—not indeed 
SO imposing as that of Notre Dame and others, but still tasteful and 
beautiful in its style and character, and simply beautiful too, as it 
ought to have been in gallantry, as well as deference to the whole of 
the scene and situation I have been endeavouring to describe to you. 
I looked hard at the doors of the entrance to this rustic temple ; they 
were broken and shattered, bearing evidence of recent outrage. But 
their dilapidated state allowed me egress into the little church, and I 


entered it. 


Its interior had also been slightly injured ; but no matter. 


Blanche, I knelt down near its altar—I could not help the momentary 
impulse ; and though there was no accompanying rite, and no offici- 
ating priest to arouse me, nor no congregation to excite my emula- 
tion, still I knelt—for you know, Blanche, we have a spice of the old 
religious bigotry in us ; perhaps, also, I—but again I say, no matter. 
And all I will say, Blanche, is, that finally [ left that little hill-village, 


and came back alone the high road to Paris, for the purpose of seeing 
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you here, a humanised, if not a perfectly reclaimed man. What may 
have since crossed my untoward fancy, to interweave with reality the 
hitherto gossamer web of that fine morning vision of mine, I cannot 
now so exactly calculate. 

« And now farewell, Blanche ; so end my anecdotes—or, no—stop ; 
so ends rather my first little anecdote. Now for my second—which 
second, notwithstanding all your fine marbly abstraction of manner 
there, I do suspect you should like to hear. And you shall hear it. 
You know, Blanche, that 1 was the depositary of the whole earthly 
fortune in ready money (or in any money, or in any shape.) which 
appertained to us all—to you, to my father, and to myself, out of our 
grand, aristocratic possessions. Very well, Blanche. Before starting 
upon my extemporaneous country expedition this morning, or late last 
night rather, I had lost, to within about two hundred francs, the whole 
of that property at the tables of Madame Duchesnois; and the few 
hundred frances, Blanche, I will now go to venture there too, as a last 
stake to chance. And thus, Blanche, you have dealt, during your 
little fit of temper just now, with a destroyed, a destroying, and a 
reckless man ; and thus again, good Blanche, in stark poverty, as well 
as in your abhorrence and in my own despair, Blanche de Grainville, 
fare you well for ever.” 

Thus ended Jules’s “anecdotes,” as he called them, in which he 
took, according to his temporary humour, a measured, ample, and un- 
generous vengeance upon his wife for the well-merited henpecking she 


ae 


had just given him. And when he had done, Jules lounged out of the 
. . . . % 
room, and out of the house, in a state of mental relapse very little 


acted upon, after all, by his chance visit to the heights of St. Quen. 





THE FUTURE. 


Tur Future! Ah, why do we anxiously pine, P 

‘To gaze o'er that veiled and shadowy line 

W here the sunshine, the hope, and the promise are found, 

"Lis a beacon still leading us on—look around. z 
Isithere? Is it here? 


Oh, no—we must pass through this valley of tears, 
O’er the tide which has brought us our days and our years, 
And gain that bright fount where the amaranth blows, 
Where the river is purple with hues of the rose. 

Itis there! It is there! 


Kk. H. B. 
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THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN IRISH BARRISTER.'—No. VIII. 
SIR WILLIAM C, SMITH, LATE BARON OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Tue first occasion in which his great powers were proved, regarded iu 
circumstance which, at that pe riod, wholly occupied public attention 
both in Ireland and England. Few have not heard of the cele- 

brated case of Judge Johnston. All the great lawyers of the two 
countries were engaged i in the supreme courts of both in determining 
the important question to which this case gave rise; and the judgment 
of Baron Smith, young though he then was, placed him among the 
very first of constitutional lawyers, and clothed him with the enviable 
rank of a stern impugner of authority, and a high friend to freedom. 
He boldly maintained his ground against Lord Avonmore, the greatest 
lawyer this country produced, and perhaps equal in legal science and 
general attainments to any at any period in Europe. Judge John- 
ston’s case was singular. He was supreme judge in Ireland, ‘and pre- 

vious to the Union a member of the House of Commons, during which 
he enjoyed situations of great trust and responsil lity. The seg al affixed 
to the Union was scarcely cold, when the very men who recommended 
him to royal favour harshly prosecuted him for a libel on Lord Hard- 

wicke, Judge Osborn, and Secretary Marsden, published in “ Cob- 
bett’s Register,” for which Cobbett was tried at the suit of the then 
attorney-general, Lord Plunkett. About the same time a bill was 
going through parliament to secure the trial of persons being in Ire- 
land who had committed offences in England ; and to bring them over 
for that purpose, the act of 44 Geo. III. chap. 92, received the royal 
assent on the 20th of July 1804. In the following November the 
indictment was found against Judge Johnston, and his person taken in 
Ireland on a warrant to bring him to England. At the time of the 
arrest, nothing had been provided but the power to bring parties over ; 
there was no power to accept bail, and he had no means of compelling 
the attendance of witnesses. ‘Twelve months after the passing of the 
former, the second statute was passed, giving this important power. 
He doubted the : — ation of the statute to his case. The matter 
was tried in England, and three of the judges were of opinion that 
his case was without the law, three of the contrary opinion, and two 
declined to give any. He was then brought before the Court of 
King’s Bench in Ireland, and with no better success. His chief 
counsel was Curran, who argued with his usual reason and eloquence.* 


1 Continued from p. 170, 

* On this occasion Curran delivered that magnificent burst of generous enthu- 
siasm, which restored him, after some interruption, to the friendship and affection of 
Lord Avonmore. “1 am not ignorant that this extraordinary construction has 
received the sanction of another court—nor of the surprise and dismay which it 
smote on the general heart of the bar. I am aware that | may have the mortification 
of being told in another country of that unhappy decision, and I foresee in what 
confusion I shall hang down my head, when I am told of it. But I cherish too the 
consolation that I shall be able to tell them, that I had an old and learned friend 
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His humorous illustration of statutory construction is well known. 
“ Suppose,” said he, “ I gave an Irishman in London a small assault 
in trust. When the vacation arrives, he knocks at the door of a 
trading justice—tells him he wants a warrant against the counsellor. 

«« ¢ What counsellor ?’ 

« ¢ An’ sure, please your honour, every one knows the counsellor.’ 

« ¢ Well, friend, what's your name ?” 

«¢Thady O’Flanagan, please your honour.’ 

“ «What countryman are you ?’ 

“¢ An Englishman by construction.’ 

“ ¢ Very well ; I’ll draw on my correspondent in Ireland for the body 
of the counsellor !’” 

The conduct of the baron, in so resolutely defending the Habeas 
Corpus of Ireland excited an universal enthusiasm in his favour, 
which continued in steady progression, until within a few years of his 
death. At the celebrated trial of the Rev. Mr. Maguire, if any 
measure were wanted to the fulness of public applause before, it then 
overflowed. Speaking of his famous charge, Chief Baron O'Grady 
said that he acted more the part of a thirteenth juror, than of an 
impartial judge ; to which the baron tartly replied, “It is false!” 
O'Grady was silent. The remainder of his career is so recent, as to 
require no additional comment. After a judicial service of thirty- 
three years, he died in September 1836. 

If there be any unsoundness in an illustrious name, there wiil 


whom I would put above all the sweepings of their halls, who was of a different 
opinion—who had derived his ideas of civil liberty from the purest fountains of 
Athens and Rome—who had the youthful vigour of his mind fed with the theoretic 
knowledge of their wisest philosophers and statesmen—and who had refined that 
theory into the quick and exquisite sensibility of moral instinct by contemplating 
the practice of their most illustrious examples—by dwelling on the sweet-souled 
piety of Cimon—on the anticipated Christianity of Socrates—on the gallant and 
pathetic patriotism of Epaminondas—and on the pure austerity of Fabricius. I 
would add, that if he seemed to hesitate, it was but for a moment—that his hesita- 
tion was like the passing cloud that floats before the morning sun ; and this soothing 
hope I draw from the tenderest and dearest recollections of my life—from the 
remembrance of those Attic nights and refections of the gods which we have spent 
with those beloved and venerated companions who have gone before us—over 
whose ashes the most precious tears of Lreland have been shed—(bere Lord Avon- 
more hid his face in his hands, and sobbed loudly )—yes, my good lord, I see you 
do not forget them—lI see their sacred forms passing in sad review before your 
memory—I see your pained and softened fancy recalling those happy meetings 
where the innocent enjoyment of social mirth expanded into the nobler warmth of 
social virtue—and the horizon of the board became enlarged into the horizon of 
man—when the swelling heart conceded and communicated the generous purpose— 
when my slenderer and younger taper imbibed its borrowed light from the more 
matured and redundant fountain of yours. Yes, my lord, we remember those nights 
with no other regret than that they can return no more ; for, 


‘ We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine ; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved—for they, my friend, were thine.’ ” 


When the court rose, Curran was sent for. The moment he entered the chamber, 
poor Avonmore, whose cheeks were still wet with tears extorted by this affecting 
wppeal, clasped Curran to his bosom, and from that moment every cause of difference 
was obliterated. , 
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always be found a class of vindictive and evil-tempered men to detect 
it with the unerring instinct of the flesh-fly, and prey upon the crude 
spet with a voracious delight. With the pertinacity of the insect in 
Homer, they will cling to his character until they have satiated them- 
selves with slanders. Such persons sedulously hunt out the wound— 
they fasten on his faults, and leave his excellences and virtues untold. 
We claim no kindred with that malicious and prostitute class. Undue 
favouritism, on the other hand, is to be deprecated; but that fair 
meed of praise cannot justly be withheld, where a few errors are 
counterbalanced by many amiable qualities. Such an obligation the 
dead imperatively demand from the living. There is no more certain 
indication of an ill-regulated mind than that gross propensity to adu- 
lation, which, for want of a better term, we may call Boswellism. 
Our path lay like a straight line between these extreme points of 
flattery and censure—we endeavoured to pursue his character through 
his long and eventful career in a free and impartial spirit. Having, 
like Numa, fallen asleep in death, as Niebuhr beautifully expresses it 
—having gone where hate or praise, or calumny or blame, can no 
longer reach him, men in passing judgment should not forget that he 
too was merciful—as slow in condemning the characters of his fellow- 
men in private life, as he was reluctant to award the last solemn 
penalty of the law to the criminal who put himself without its pale. 
“ As I draw blood I will some mercy show,” was the great ruling 
principle of his conduct as a criminal judge—a humane and generous 
impulse !—and the same sweet maxim he carried into all the relations 
of social life. Like Hector, setting aside his crested helmet, that he 
may not frighten his boy, he laid down the frowning austerity of the 
judicial character, and by his soothing manner calmed the convulsive 
tremblings of the miserable culprit whose life vibrated on the fearful 
issue. Everything that could be done consistently with the great 
and solemn duties he had to discharge, was done to subdue the inten- 
sity of the wretched man’s emotions. If he were undefended, the 
baron acted the part of the most energetic advocate, and carried into 
full and generous effect that fine maxim of the criminal law, that the 
prisoner should have the benefit of every doubt. If the crown 
counsel, which indeed was most rare, through excess of zeal yielded 
to any improper severity of language, he at once checked the 
inhumane allusion with a dignified rebuke. He certainly was one of 
the ablest criminal lawyers that ever sat on the bench of this or any 
country : he had a deep and searching knowledge of human nature— 
he knew all the springs and impulses of human action—a knowledge 
obtained from long practical experience, the only porch where the 
true philosophy of man’s nature is taught and learned. No man 
possessed a keener facility in unravelling the intricacies of crime—he 
rapidly connected motive and effect; and though a few guilty may 
have escaped during his administration of justice, innocence was 
rarely condemned. He had a shuddering dread of shedding man’s 
blood: humanity told him that one man’s blood for another's is the 
expiation of a savage—policy told him that crime is not thereby 
made one shade the less in enormity; while morality told him that 


the purest and holiest feelings of our nature are offended by man 
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assuming to himself a power to take away the “ray divine,” to which 
God alone has.righteous claim. 

In spirit he was a great criminal reformer. He wished to abolish 
the application of the severe though necessary maxim—(a lot le veui— 
to human life. We remember to have heard, in our boyish days, a 
story singularly characteristic of the merciful attributes of the baron, 
and of the amiable light in which he was regarded by the lower order 
of Irish peasantry. By them he was looked on as the guardian 
genius of persons indicted for murder. Any other crime found little 
mercy at his hands: he dealt out the contents of the bitter urn in 
most other cases severely; but when a criminal stood in the dock for 
the last and worst of crimes, they conceived most unaccountably that 
he was not destined to die while the baron presided. If you asked 
them on what grounds they formed such an opinion, the universal 
answer was, that having once condemned an innocent woman to death, 
he was afterwards haunted by her spirit; and on one occasion, when 
he was particularly tortured by her presence, he made a solemn vow 
never to doom man or woman to the last penalty. The good baron, 
said they, has faithfully adhered to his promise, and ever after the 
ghost ceased to haunt him. ‘The same potent reason they habitually 
alleged for his late hours. He dared not venture into the solitude of 
his bedroom, or out of the hilarity of the social circle, from sunset to 
that hour when horrid sprites “ do flee the light approach of holy 
morn.” ‘These impressions were very generally diffused, and show 
the extravagant conceptions entertained of the causes of his humane 
spirit. Prosecutors—an hideous class—were once abundant in Ire- 
land. He ever contemplated them with savage abhorrence. He was 
aware that public policy demanded their toleration—that they were 
evils rendered necessary by the imperfect state of society; but he 
could not divest his mind of prejudices imbibed at an early age. He 
witnessed the frightful effects produced by their sanguinary “activity 
at the close of the last, and the beginning of the present, century. 
He saw the Catholic population, for whom he so long struggled with 
earnest enthusiasm, nearly decimated by the impolitic countenance 
given by the crown to their terrible testimony. He looked on them 
with enduring disfavour, and made every effort, where he suspected a 
snare for innocence, to rescue the victim. Once, at» the assizes ot 
Castlebar, when a fierce-looking ruffian was intent on a deed of blood, 
and the baron struggled hard to shake his merciless testimony, but 
could not, his fretfulness at length got the start of his solemnity, and 
in that peculiarly sharp and bitter tone which, in anger, cut deep and 
keen, he addressed him: “ You may be an honest man—perhaps you 
are an honest man—but a more ill-looking man, and to all appear- 
ances, a less trust-worthy man, I never saw.” Among his brother 
barons shrewdness and good sense were his shield and sword—his 
panoply and chariot of war. His legal knowledge was not great; but 
he had a spirit quick and sagacious, which, with an exact knowledge 
of the strong and weak points of any cause he had to manage, always 
enabled him to arrive at a just judgment. His acquirements were of 
that pliant nature, which, like the griffin-steed of Rogers, he could 
turn and wind at his pleasure: his elastic genius never deserted hin 
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even in matters which required more than ordinary profundity and 
research ; and though all knew he was not a great lawyer, none could 
point out where he lacked in power. He possessed that delicacy of 
feeling which shrinks instinctively from everything boisterous, pre- 
sumptuous, or rude. Incapable of malevolence himself, his conduct 
never generated that unmanly feeling in others. 

We shall here omit the last few years, when he, who like the 
Hebrew judge, had articled with the people, departed from his old 
exertions in the cause of liberty, and in a moment of pride or weak- 
ness adopted adverse opinions. ‘The treatment he found from his old 
Whig associates poisoned his temper. He was judge for thirty years, 
and yet above him was placed a man who never entertained one gene- 
rous or liberal principle. Be this the cause or not, that inauspicious 
period shall be blotted from our gentle record. In the midst of the 
most unambitious discussions he startles with the most profound re- 
marks. ‘The gravity and elegance of his thoughts shine out where 
the subject gives little promise of their developement. His judicial 
phraseology had an hard and brilliant enamel, always conveying a 
principle in clear forcible words. He never mistook glare for glitter, 
prodigality of language for profusion of ideas, or, as in the Helen of 
the sculptor Lysippus, made finery supply the place of beauty, and 
well-arranged drapery the place of anatomical proportions. He com- 
bined ornament with thought, and pomp with substance ; and if ever 
he sacrificed a sentiment to improper taste, like the ancient priests, he 
dressed the victim in flowers, and made the immolation more graceful. 
The singular modesty of his character renders us more indulgent to 
his weaknesses, and we forget his political errors in the contemplation 
of a heart animated and humanised by the mildest virtues and affec- 
tions. His little « Metaphysical Rambles,” the last fruit of his beau- 
tiful intellect, were written a year or two before his death. Lord 
Brougham’s work on “ Natural Theology”—let divines, and semi- 
philosophers carp and bark as they may—is a work of exalted power, 
and worthy of his strong and serious understanding. A work of 
genius, especially if it contains generous truths, and boldly steps 
forward to abate long-recognised errors, is certain to find many an 
adverse champion in cowled prejudice and intemperate ignorance. 
Among the varied host was Baron Smith; but his opposition was less 
influenced by these noxious principles than a spirit of pure religion, 
and a solicitude to maintain what he believed to be the most salutary 
interests of man. He did not appear to comprehend the enlarged 
views of his lordship, and founded his objections on data the very op- 
posite to which were insisted on by Lord Brougham, and formed the 
basis of his induction. The baron argued on assumed principles, 
which were wholly denied ; hence an essential error is interwoven with 
and discolours his whole ingenious argument. But, omitting the me- 
taphysical portion of the * Rambles,” though not uniformly profound, 
they are not without depth and beauty—the diction has a flowing 
sweetness perfectly delightful, while the glimpses of a pure and bene- 
volent disposition which they exhibit, communicate a pleasurable 
interest not found in works of greater magnitude and more swelling 
pretensions. ‘The wit is polished and graceful, the learning diversified, 
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and the illustrations elegant and appropriate. lew acquainted with 
the history of France have not heard of the famous Abbe Sicard, but 
many are ignorant of the singular method through which he conveyed 
a knowledge of his metaphysical science to his revolutionary pupils. 
The baron gives a very lively account of his celebrated “ napkin” 
illustration of abstract ideas, which some of the English writers of 
that day, and among them Burke, covered with felicitous ridicule. 
Addressing his moonlight companion, the baron proceeds :— 


‘The metaphysical dignity with which you invest what Othello some- 
times called a “ napkin,” exalting it as you do with a sort of representa- 
tive of material creation, reminds me, by-the-by, of what I once wit- 
nessed in Paris at the Sourds et Muets. The Abbe Sicard presented a 
handkerchief to the sight of one as he stood before him on the plat- 
form. ‘The pupil nodded, and immediately wrote down Mouchoir 
upon the gigantic slate which was placed behind him. The master 
then deployed the napkin, exhibiting and marking the squareness of 
its form, and the sagacious Sourd et Muet immediately tacked Carré 
to Mouchoir on the Brobdingnagian slate. Sicard then crumpled up 
the handkerchief upon which carré was effaced. He again displayed 
the parallelogram, and carré reappeared upon the slate. Lastly, and 
here I suspect ‘there was a ruse, leaving the quadrangularity unim- 
paired, he withdrew the {handkerchief which possessed it from before 
his pupil’s sight. I am sure you anticipate what ensued. Mouchoir 
was (with a sourire fin et fier) at once expunged, and carré remained 
with all its mysterious abstractedness on the slate. Then followed 
French admiration and applause—whether natural or artificial, extem- 
pore or prepared, it is not my business to pronounce. Having en- 
dured this with a meek and modest air, the abbé, at its conclusion, 
addressed the assembly thus—‘ Ainsi, messieurs, nous commencons 
par un mouchoir, et nous finissons par Dieu 1” 


The following, too, is a very philosophical and elegant allusion to one 
of those extraordinary sensations, on whose existence Plato grounded 
his beautiful phantasy that all knowledge is only remembrance, and in 
which Cicero, in his treatise on “ Old Age,” remarks in support of his 
great master’s original doctrine, “ Magno esse argumento homines 
scire pleraque antequam nati sint, quod jam pueri: quum artes difli- 
ciles discant, ita celeriter res innumerabiles arripiant, ut eas non tum 
primum accipere videantur, sed reminisci et recordari.” 

Hear now the philosophical baron’s amplification, and few will deny 
that it possesses clearness, eloquence, and susceptibility of the truly 
beautiful. 


“In connexion with the phenomena of memory, may I be here 
permitted to take notice of a certain mystery or marvel which has 
occasionally presented itself to me, and in voucher of the existence of 
which I have the experience of others, in addition to my own ?—I 
mean that strange impression, which will occasionally come with un- 
expected suddenness on the mind, that the scene now passing, and in 
which we share, is one which in the very place, and in the very words, 
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with the same persons, and with the same feelings, we had accurately 
rehearsed we know not where before. It is the most extraordinary 
of sensations, and is one which will occur where in what is going 
forward there is nothing remarkable or of particular interest involved. 
While we speak, our former words are ringing in our ears, and the 
sentences which we form are the faint echoes of a conversation had 
in the olden time. Our conscious thoughts, too, as they rise, seem 
to whisper to each other that this is not their first appearance in this 
ace. In short, all that is now before us seems the apparition of a 
dialogue long departed—the spectral resurrection of scenes and trans- 
actions long gone by. Or we may be said, by the momentary gleam 
of a flash of reminiscence, to be reviewing in a mysterious mirror the 
dark reflection of times past, and living over, in minute and shadowy 
detail, a duplicate of the incidents of some pre-existent state.” 


The reader must confess that the sentiments and language of this 
passage are exquisite, and not unworthy of the divine writer of the 
Phedo. The phenomenon is a curious one, and though we cannot 
remember that we have ever twice lived over any incident of our 
existence, the fact of such mysterious appearances is beyond all 
question in minds of a peculiar constitution, although it does not 
bring us to the abstract conclusion that all knowledge is only remem- 
brance. In a conversation last summer with a distinguished member 
of the Irish bar, a man not very prone to airy fancies, he said that 
he had often experienced a sensation of this kind. Once, he said, 
when shooting in a remote part of the county of Cork, which he had 
never till then visited, he reached a certain spot which he had the 
most distinct remembrance of having seen before—the hills—the 
trees—the river—the old tower ; in fact, everything served to satisfy 
his memory. But we are forgetting the baron in the corroboration of 
his phenomena. Probably in the whole range of soft and plaintive 
writing, there is nothing so sweetly tender as his description of that 
mournful cry peculiar to Ireland, called by the dilettanti of overtures 
and fugues the “Irish howl.” Ears refined by the linked sweetness 
of Rossini or Auber may detect nothing but barbarous dissonance in 
those long-drawn wailings, which, like songs of other words, fell on the 
ars of the sensitive judge. 


“Call it wild and dismal if you please, but do not stigmatise it 
with the epithet of ‘howl.’ When its roughnesses, and chromatic or 
other discords, are softened by distance, and, as it were, diluted in the 
open air, it comes with a dying fall of inexpressible plaintiveness upon 
the car. It is, I confess, an echo, a paraphrase of the wind’s lament ; 
but, in the score of sweetness, it is an exception to my dislike of 
copies. It is a song of this world sadly floating to another, or a song 
of other worlds addressed by Grief to this. Some of its melancholy 
cadences resemble those of a drowsy nurse's lullaby, and thus we 
may be said in Ireland to enter on and retire from life in a song.” 


His mind exhibited a singular harmony of excellencies—it was 
elegantly symmetrical. In the departments of philosophy, law, and 
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literature, he shone, if not with excessive lustre, at least with credit- 
able splendour in all. His vigorous and inventive genius was of a first 
order, and though his knowledge of general law was not of that deep 
and solid formation which enabled him to transmit his name to pos- 
terity among the great lawyers of Ireland, yet it was sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the proper discharge of his official duties. He had not the 
vast erudition of Avonmore, or the minute and profound science of the 
present Chief Baron, or the multifarious practical knowledge of Baron 
Pennefather ; but on great occasions, when his energies were brought 
into full play, he could rise to the summit of the highest argument, 
and pile a structure of lofty reasoning equal to either in principles 
and their proper application, as in the case of Judge Johnston, to 
which we have before alluded. But in the culture of philosophy and 
literature he far outstripped his judicial brethren. If the occupations 
of his high and busy office had not divided and perplexed his attention, 
there is little doubt but he would have acquired in both unquestion- 
able superiority. As it was, the variety and extent of his attain- 
ments in all that builds the temple of divine philosophy, and weaves 
the rich and flowered web of literature, was extraordinary. His in- 
tellectual reach exhibited a brilliancy and fecundity, such as had been 
bestowed on few men. He was equally distinguished for stringent 
reasoning and unreal speculation; and though the airiness and philo- 
sophic bent of his understanding may be supposed to impair his effi- 
ciency in practical argument, few, notwithstanding, were more close, 
convincing and argumentative. He arrayed philosophy in_ the 
variegated garb of imagination, and gave a firmness to imagination by 
arraying it in the erudition of a deep philosophy, while, at the same 
time, he gave a charm and freshness to the sterile dogmas of the law 
by the sweet severity of the one, and the graceful lustre of the other. 
The flowing luxuriance of the foliage never prevented the beholder 
from contemplating the dignified majesty of the tree. In everything 
he said, there was something to admire—something to attract and 
fascinate. An ordinary intellect would convey its impressions in un- 
impassioned language on a subject which he dressed in all the graces 
of beauty, eloquence, and originality, which proves his great resources 
in thought and language. ‘The processes of his mind were equally 
fitted for the deepest research—for the lightest and most playful wit. 
Versed in all the delightful literature of the ancients to a perfection 
the most rare, he imbibed much of their ennobling and inspiring 
spirit. The divine dialogues of Plato, and the calm secondary philo- 
sophy of Cicero, not, however, without many a glance at the accusing 
fire of his elegant orations, proved the evening's recreation, which he 
often prolonged into the long winter's night, even * to the slow ap- 
proach of russet morn.” Nor were the great authors of England 
forgotten. He revelled in the astonishing strength and grandeur of 
Cudworth, and Taylor, and Barrow, and Tillotson. Shakspeare and 
Milton he read until his assiduity generated a permanent enthusiasm, 
and a facility of quotation which few men have reached. It is told 
by Plutarch, we believe in his “ Miscellanies,” that some of the 
lonian rhapsodists had applied themselves so successfully to the study 
of Homer, that from the Iliad to the Hymn of Ceres, if a single line 
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were given, they could repeat the hundred that preceded and followed. 
Whether Baron Smith could hit on the exact centenary we do not 
know, but continual reading had given him such a knowledge and 
mastery over the works of both Shakspeare and Milton, that he could 
almost repeat them line after line. The classic correctness of Pope 
and the measured energy of Gray were among the number of his 
favourites. He admired the moderns—he adored the ancients. His 
only great rival in classic literature, and often a successful one, was 
the present Lord Chancellor Plunkett: fierce, yet eloquent, were 
their numerous encounters in that fragrant field, “ with rich ambrosial 
glory redolent.” The fight of ancient Saladins was not infrequent 
between them about the most captivating passages of Homer, for the 
chancellor and baron equally loved the old bard. Each agreed to 
select two, and to reason each other into the superior grandeur of the 
choice—a difficult task! The chancellor chose, what for wonderful 
effect is without parallel in the records of human pencil or pen, the 
noble dioramic picture at the close of the twelfth book of the Iliad, 
where Hector, the stay and glory of ‘Troy, rushes through the Grecian 
encampment, armed with fire and terror, dark-visaged, as grim as 
night—a tumult wild arose as he burst in the adamantine gates with a 
stone such as two strong men now-a-days could scarcely lift up, and 
the confused Argives fled to their ships. This was an incomparable 
selection. ‘The other, the divine lament of Helen over the dead Tamer 
of Horses. 








































“Oh! it was ne’er my fate from thee to find 
A deed ungentle or a word unkind ; 
When others cursed the authoress of their woe, 
Thy pities checked my sorrows in their flow ; 
If some proud brother eyed me with disdain, 
Or scornful sister with her sweeping train, 
Thy gentle accents softened all my pain,— 
For thee I mourn, and mourn myself in thee, 
The wretched source of all this misery !”’ 

How different from the original, which is one of the most exquisite 
touches of softness that ever flowed from the human heart! The 
baron, nowise daunted by the beautiful choice of the chancellor, 
gave the famous “ Battle of the Gods,” and that thrilling passage 
where the venerable Priam embraces the terrible hand that laid in the 
dust his own beloved Hector. In all four there is much grandeur and 
beauty, but the chancellor's choice, in our opinion, throws the baron’s 
into deep shadow. At another time they battled with all the des- 
perate fury of headlong partisans about the scansion of a choral line 
in the « (Edipus Colonos.” The chancellor loudly and pertinaciously 
clamoured for an iambic sizygy, while the baron was equally fervid in 
maintaining the honour of snappish trochaics. Hlow this metrical 
squabble terminated it is impossible to ascertain ; or whether, like a 
chancery-suit, it remains still undecided, is a question we may not 
solve. If they struggled for final victory, a mighty arbiter was at 
hand to undo the perplexing knot. Surely they must have heard of 
the reverend author of the “ Jewish Orthography,” whose erudition in 
choral systems is without parallel since the days of Ilerman ; in truth, 
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he could raise an Orphic structure of strophe, antistrophe, and epode 
—not out of the Bible—Bishop Louth has been on that ground before 
him—but even out of the inharmonious periods of Dion of Halycar- 
nassus. In his youth Baron Smith addicted himself much to meta- 
physical study, a science far above all others in sharpening and exer- 
cising the understanding. Penetrated with the strength of the early 
impressions which he derived from the rigorous cultivation of that 
trying knowledge, his understanding in later years bore ample evidence 
of the searching spirit he imbibed. His sentiments deeply partook of 
it—on every period he wrote it was ineffaceably stamped. Blended 
with this, he possessed an exalted imagination, which shone through 
all his speeches with a pure and steady lustre. Ever prompt to obey 
his call, the choice of its fanciful productions was the only difficulty 
he had to encounter. Under its gorgeous influence the wilderness of 
the law rejoiced, and the desert blossomed like the rose. Prodigal in 
all the resources of intellectual cultivation, he conveyed his profound 
thoughts in a rich and expressive stream of phraseology. Although, 
in general, nicely correct, yet he not rarely indulged in the irregula- 
rity of the comet eloquence of Burke—like him foraying into the land 
of science and art, and levying unforced contributions on the various 
recondite knowledge they supplied. In the wisdom of the ancients he 
wantoned like a child at play, gathering shining truths and moral 
axioms from their repertory of the good and beautiful. Nothing, not 
even the chilling frosts of old age, could deaden his sensibility to their 
influence, which, in the winter of life, bloomed flower-like around him, 
with all the fresh fragrance of a spring birth. His radiating mind ex- 
tended on every side, and partook of the most opposite qualities—he 
was grave and humorous—stern and tender—humble and lofty—airy 
and profound. He excelled in the graceful ease with which he mas- 
tered the difficult ornament of metaphor, not after the manner of 
some great figurative architects at the bar, who, in the fervency of 
their oratory, form the most picturesque combinations—very chimeras 
in the fitness of their parts. We remember to have heard an eminent 
lawyer describe the ingratitude of a professing friend in the foilowing 
sublimely metaphoric manner: “ Gentlemen of the jury, you all 
know the value of friendship. I hope you all have not experienced 
the effects of ingratitude—it is the least divine of human attributes, 
and my confiding client has known the full working of its bitterness. 
He introduced the defendant into his house—nay more, gentlemen, 
he took the serpent to his bosom; and how did he reward him ?—dy 
stinging him behind his back!” This mode of metaphorical disloca- 
tion the baron did not practise ; his figure was always complete in its 
application. Metaphor is certainly one of the most difficult accom- 
plishments of the orator, but, when once possessed, is a weapon of all 
others the most elegant and effective; it sheds a light over his lan- 
guage, and animates while it decorates the expression, without in the 
least impeding the full flow of his argument. It never interferes with 
the continued chain of his reasoning, while with its aid the orator may 
revel in all the freedom of harmonious eloquence. The infusion of a 
glowing figure only accelerates his course, and dazzles while it acce- 
lerates. In him it was inseparably connected with the sentimert, 
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such as is perceptible in the sonorous majesty of Grattan, who rarely 
qualified with the weakness of a ** Such as,” or “ Like to;” but the 
figure is kneaded into and incorporated with the thought. He seldom 
rebelled against the legislation of taste ; in all he spoke and wrote, its 
principles are rigorously maintained, even to a fault: had he been less 
| careful about the mode, the matter, though perhaps more abrupt and 
3 angular, would have appeared more healthy and vigorous. From too 
strict a regard to the classic structure of the period, he often frittered 
away a fine sentiment, and gave the whole a silken consistency, when 
a nervous condensation would have augmented the effect. He was 
enamoured of a sounding and well-poised sentence, and to secure that 
effect would run into a pomp of words truly Asiatic, and preferred 
being gaudy to being great, although the latter lay within his reach. 
With all the advantages of natural power, his industry was excessive ; 
he knew the full value of acquired knowledge, and purchased it with 
an uninterrupted course of study from his early years. With a rare 
love of intellectual improvement, every hour from his study he con- 
sidered worthy of a black pebble: Titus did not more deeply mourn 
the loss of a day. His admiration of the literary giants of old swelled 
into enthusiasm—a feeling difficult to discover in the cold constitution 
of modern judges ; but he was of other days and other minds—a con- 
necting link between the past and present. To the unimaginative and 
practical character of the present he united the polished grace and re- 
finement, the classic purity and eloquence, of the past. A taste for 
poetry was one of those accomplishments which abode with him from 
the days of his youth, and would not depart; and surely the mind 
that could produce the following very sweet lyric, after the drudgery 
of a judicial life of thirty years, and when three quarters of a century 
may be supposed to have left but few blooms of imagination and song 
behind them, may rank not humbly in the order of poetic intellects. 

















































* NIGHT. 


** How beautiful is Night !—'tis said— 
Yes, when in starry escort led, 
And silvered by the moon; 
Her solemn azure’s dark serene, 
Light-spangled canopies—a scene 
Immersed in lunar noon! 


‘“‘ Friend to the mariner! Oh thou 
Whose seven-fold lustre decks the brow— 
The polished brow of night ; 
Aigrette of clustering brilliants ! hail! 
And beam on eyes that never fail 
To view thee with delight! 





‘ Nor blame if admiration turn 
To where Orion’s splendours burn, 
To light the southern sky ; 
His gem-wrought belt and sparkling sword, 
And luminous extremes afford 
A rich resplendency ! 
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** But chief to thee the Muse would tune 
Her lyre of love—sweet Clair-de-Lune ! 
O how I love that light ! 
Mysterious, pensive, pale, severe— 
Tis but light’s spectre, as it were, 
Haunting the shades of night. 


“ Behold yon tender gush of light, 
How wanly splendid—sadly bright— 
How much akin to gloom! 
Oh! glimpse to share a cloister’s shade !— 
To slumber in a cypress glade— 
Or smile upon a tomb! 


“Is tomb an apt allusion P—say— 
And night, the shadowy death of day— 
Dark, silent, solemn, chill— 
Than moonlight paler—not a breath 
Or sound relieves the night of death— 
Pall-covered—cold and still!” 


His conversation shared all the excellencies of his writings and 
speeches : copious, rich, and thoughtful, he ornamented every subject 
he touched ; every variety of discussion he enriched with a fascinating 
colloquial eloquence, seasoned sometimes with a caustic or innocent 
raillery, and all the other subsidiary forces that give a zest and spirit 
to intellectual conversation. Burke Bethel was one day boasting to 
Master, then Serjeant, G—d, of the thousand witticisms he said at a 
dinner of the Home Bar, and among the rest—“ Our friend Smith 
was done—I levelled him like a bulrush !” 

The little serjeant, fastening his glass in his right eye, and looking 
scornfully at Burke—* Levelled Smith! By the mortal G—d, 
Bethel, ’tis a damned lie ; Smith will say more good things in an hour 
than you would ina year!” Burke lugged his tail between his legs, 
and went off with a growl. 

Full of sparkling anecdote, he told many a delightful story, for he 
lived among men whose recollections were worthy of preservation, 
and he told them with such ease and artless simplicity, such playful- 
ness and naivete, that few who ever listened did notesigh for their re- 
petition. His wit was overflowing—not indeed of the broad farcical 
species, but of that subtle and penetrating quality which, like the net- 
tle-blossom, pains a moment, and passes away. His sallies are still 
held in vivid remembrance, and bring to their retailers many a good 
dinner. Eminence, like mediocrity, has its failings; on these the 
future biographer of Baron Smith will find it his imperative duty to 
dlwell—a task upon which neither our limits, nor indeed our inclination, 
permit us to enter. The best reflection which the errors of exalted in- 
tellect suggest, seems to be that with which Bourdalue opened his fine 
funeral oration on the Grand Condé—* There is no luminary in the 
heavens which does not sometimes suffer eclipse, and the sun, which 
is the most splendid of all, suffers the greatest and most remarkable. 
Two circumstances particularly deserve our consideration: one, that 
in these eclipses the sun suffers no substantial loss of light, and pur- 
sues his regular course ; the other, that during the time of the eclipse 
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the universe contemplates it with most interest, and watches its varia- 
tion with most attention. He whom we lament has his eclipses —it 
would be idle to attempt concealing them—they are as visible as his 
glory, but he never lost the principle of rectitude which ruled his 
heart. ‘That preserved him in his wanderings. Thus the eclipse was 
temporary, and the golden flood remained unimpaired.” On which 
Mr. Charles Butler remarked, with not less feeling than judgment, 
that persons who are disposed to be the most severe on distinguished 
minds, should reflect on the beautiful sentiments of the preacher. 
Self-examination will tell them that if their lives have not incurred 
public censure, its absence is less attributable to the inflexible recti- 
tude of their conduct than to the fortunate obscurity of their lives. 





























THE LEAF AND THE STEM. 
BY T. J. OUSELEY. 


A cuttp played with a summer leaf, 
Green was the leaf and bright; 
Ne’er had he known a pang of grief, 

His merry heart thrill'd light. 


An old man gazed on a wither’d stem, 
The leaf’s life all was gone ; 

"Twas Autumn’s ghastly diadem— 
A tear-drop fell thereon. 


Spring passed away—the child grew old, 
His pleasant scenes had fled ; 

The Winter's breath had left him cold, 
Now sleeps he with the dead. 


The old man can no more be found, 
A heap of dust is there ; 

Concealed beneath a grassy mound, 
Where is life’s light—say where? 


Ah! where art thou, my merry boy, 
And thou, my sombre man? 
Childhood’s shrill laugh of love and joy? 
Say, Wisdom, if you can! 


Where is the emerald leaf of spring? 
Shrivell’d on Autumn's breast, 

Death's mother.—’Tis a fearful thing, 

That youth on age must rest. 
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THE BEAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


« [ was in complete despair,” said, one evening that I was in his 
company, the young banker Walter. During nine long weeks I had 
been making the tour of Vienna; in every society, upon every 
opportunity, in all the police-offices, I had described Mademoiselle 
de Tarnan, her aunt, and femme de chambre,—not a soul could give me 
any information as to what had become of them. There was, indeed, 
no scarcity of good advice, for that is always to be had cheap. | 
was directed to all the points of the compass in the search for my 
divinity. 

But it was clear that she was no longer in Vienna. Notwith- 
standing that they distinctly told me so in the hotel where she had 
been living, notwithstanding that I inhabited the very same apartment 
which once had been hers, I still continued my search for her. | 
attended all the churches and services—all the masquerades and 
balls—all the theatres and public gardens. In fine, love's labour 
went for nothing. My saint had vanished. So I quitted the capital 
in despair, and travelled home in the worst weather that winter could 
bring. 

But to explain clearly to you the whole singularity of my lot, | 
must tell you how I became acquainted with the lady. You will 
find much that is curious in my story; but, in affairs of love, all is 
romance. 

Three years ago I went upon business to Vienna. Our house 
was at that time threatened with a heavy loss by a bankruptcy.» 
It was my good fortune to avert the evil, and I now determined to 
take advantage of the opportunity, and to enjoy the whole splendour 
of Vienna. “ Who knows,” thought I, “if thou ever again in thy life 
mayst come to Vienna!” 

My acquaintances invited me to all their parties, and I was in- 
troduced into several family circles. The mothers received me very 
graciously—the fair young ladies not less so. It was known that 
I was unmarried, and the name of our house was no stranger to the 
fathers. I was received everywhere as the rich banker, and every- 
body addressed me as a person of consequence. I had not yet 
thought of marrying, on account of the peculiarities and humours of 
my excellent old father. So much the more unshackled, therefore, 
did I flutter from one beauty to another. They were all lovely to me, 
but I was determined to love none of them. 

“ Mademoiselle de Tarnan is expected,” lisped an old lady, one 
evening in a party, to her neighbour who was near me. 

“ She is a good, amiable creature,” replied the neighbour; “ she 
would even often be thought pretty, if she had not that hateful de- 
formity.” 

“ Ah!” said the old lady, “ you mean the mole which she has upon 
the breast, just under the neck ; they say it is like a mouse !” 
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« A mouse! I beg your ladyship’s pardon. If it were no more, 
she would have no occasion to muftle herself up to the chin like a 
nun. No, no; it is exactly like a camel, with four feet and a long 
neck.” 

« Don’t believe that,” said a third, who now joined in the conver- 
sation. “I know the whole affair. It is a mole of an entirely 

culiar kind, of an enormous size. The whole bosom is as brown 
as coffee, and from thence up to the chin covered with small white 
hairs.” 

«“ Eh! that is horrible!” cried the old lady. 

“ Yes; if a like misfortune had happened to me,” said one of the 
young ones, casting her eyes modestly down upon her breast, on 
which a thin gauze floated, like a mist over snow, “I verily believe 
that I must have died.” 

Others now joined in the conversation. Each one confirmed the 
story, but all pitied Mademoiselle de Tarnan on account of this mis- 
fortune. 

The door opened ; Mademoiselle de Tarnan and her aunt walked in. 

The young lady, had she not already excited my curiosity on ac- 
count of the preceding conversation, must have struck me exceedingly 
by her grace and beauty. A conception, such as we now and then 
admire in the pictures of Angelica Kaufmann ;—nay, do not laugh, | 
was not then in love; I am now wedded, so that truth is in my 
mouth. In fact, the fair Tarnan engrossed the eyes and hearts of all 
the men; all approached with an interest increased by a sort of 
agreeable pity. But her breast was impenetrably veiled, even up to 
the throat. That of course silently reminded one of the mouse, and 
another of the camel. ‘ Alas!” thought every one, “ why was fortune 
so cruel as to disfigure the most charming creature under the sun in 


_ So perverse a manner?” And I cannot deny that I thought so too. 


I am not naturally curious, but that evening this sin plagued me as 
never before. The fairest even of bosoms was indifferent to me, but 
the most deformed belonging to the most amiable maiden fascinated 
my gaze. My eyes unceasingly roved among the folds of the thick 
veil; I continued my voyage of discovery from one quarter of an 
hour to another ; and I always found some opportunity to stand near 
the dear unfortunate. "Twas all in vain. 

The dancing began—several couples were already standing up—the 
fair Tarnan remained disengaged. What does not the imagination 
do? I asked her to dance; she gave me her hand, and I danced with 
her the whole evening. 

She floated so lightly round with me, like one of Titania’s nymphs, 
and in all her movements, her smiles, her glances, her words, was as 
full of unspeakable sweetness. Alas for the masterpiece of Nature ! 
who had spoiled her fairest work in a pitiless mood. 

We broke up late. The fair unfortunate had fascinated me. She 
was so innocent, and pure-minded, and unprejudiced. Ah! fortu- 
nately she knew nothing of what I and all knew. So much the better 
for her. I was not fantastical enough to fall in love upon the spot, 
however worthy she might have been of it. But this I freely ac- 
knowledge, that never a female form produced such an impression on 
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me before. An inward compassion agitated my heart ; and such an 
angel did indeed deserve a little ‘compassion. 

I might probably have forgotten her the next day. Forgotten? No 
—I may not say that ; for one must think of one of the most eccentric 
freaks of nature, when the charm of beauty is mingled with the most 
hateful of deformities. But, as I returned from a walk, and was 
going up the staircase of my hotel, the aunt and the young lady un- 
expectedly met me. Of course we stopped. We made the usual 
inquiries as to health, &c., since the preceding day. We expressed 
our surprise at our living unconsciously under the same roof. I ex- 
pressed thereat my satisfaction, and requested permission to see the 
ladies in their apartments at such hours as might be convenient to 
them. At the word “ see,” I looked, in fact—for my curiosity was 
again excited—in the environs of the frightful mole. Buta thick 
shawl, most cautiously fastened together under the chin with a pin, 
surrounded the young lady's breast and shoulders ; so I more readily 
raised my eyes towards the heavenly countenance. , 

They went down, and I with rapidity into my room, that [ might 
still from the window behold that slender form. They got into a 
carriage and drove away. “Ah!” sighed 1; “'tis a thousand pities 
that such an angel should be so repulsively disfigured.” 

I by no means neglected the permission which I had received—l! 
paid my respects from time to time to the ladies. They were strangers 
in Vienna like myself, and merely recommended to my acquaintance 
by a house in Augsburg, which transacted their affairs. 

I accompanied them to the Prater, to the theatre, and to every in- 
teresting sight. ‘The pretty Josephine—I will call the young lady as 
the aunt called her—developed her amiable qualities in heart and under- 
standing from the hour I became acquainted with her. But it did not 
escape me, that the more our acquaintance increased, the more cau- 
tiously did she conceal that unfortunately-deformed bosom. Josephine 
was the most perfect creature of a woman I had ever seen, but nothing 
in this world can be quite perfect ! 

As we continued to see each other daily, we became daily more in- 
timate. At length it was as if I belonged entirely to them. The 
aunt treated me with that sort of confidence which one in travelling 
so easily obtains and gives. But it seemed to me that I could observe 
in Josephine’s exterior the gentle traces of friendship. If I were at 
any time prevented by business from joining the ladies at their ap- 
pointed time, I was sure to undergo some little reproaches ; and when 
Josephine in silence looked for some time fixedly upon me, as if she 
would look through my whole nature, and ask “ Who art thou ?” ah, 
[ know not how I felt; and at last business hindered me no more; | 
kept my appointments to the minute. 

But this paradise lasted not long. I received a letter from home. 
My worthy father had had an apoplectic attack, and longed to see me. 
Expedition was absolutely necessary, if I wished to embrace him once 
more in this world. The letter arrived in the morning ; in half an 
hour I had packed up, and my postchaise was at the door of the hotel. 
I was almost out of my senses with alarm. My servant announced 
that all was ready: [ went like a dreamer down to the street, never 
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thought of taking leave of my companions in the hotel, and they 
were just assisting me into the carriage, when a voice cried from 
above, “ Whither are you going ?” 

Twas the sweet voice of Josephine. I looked up. She was lean- 
ing at the window, and repeated the question. My senses came back. 
I ran back into the hotel, and up the staircase, at least to do what 
wliteness, or friendship too, commanded. 

I knocked at the door: it opened. Josephine, still in a simple 
morning-dress, came to meet me, and then stepped back with the 
appearance of the most lively terror. ‘ My God!” she cried, * what 
is the matter with you? What has happened to you ?—why are you 
so pale and disordered? While she was speaking with such extreme 
emotion, she stretched out her hand to clasp mine, when her Cashmere 
shawl, which she had thrown lightly round her, fell down from in 
front; and—may the spirit of my worthy father forgive me—but 
curiosity is one of the most besetting sins—I forgot journey, apoplexy, 
and post haste, and had only eyes for the new-disclosed secret of 
Josephine's breast. 

Imagine to yourself my astonishment! I beheld a bosom pure and 
white as ivory, and at about the depth of two inches below the bend 
of the alabaster neck, the ill-named mole. But it was no mouse, no 
camel; merely a dark-brown spot upon the skin, about the size and 
exactly of the shape of a bean. One could have sworn that a brown- 
ish harico bean were there lying upon dazzling snow. 

However, Josephine drew the shawl together again quickly, blush- 
ing all the while; but I could not utter one word. Was it the apo- 
plexy—was it the bean? In fact, I stood confounded with astonish- 
ment, like a statue. 

“In the name of heaven,” said the aunt, “ tell us what has hap- 
pened to you? Have you met with some misfortune £" 

“ My father has had an apoplectic attack ; he is in the agonies of 
death—I must leave you.” 

"Twas all that I could at length bring out. I kissed the hands of 
the ladies, and bade them farewell. In so doing, Josephine held, during 
a2 moment, (it was indeed but one moment,) my hand convulsively 
grasped in her own. Her cheek seemed pale, and her eyes moistened. 
But perhaps it was not so; for I scarcely saw anything ; everything 
was like a shadow before my eyes. 

I forgot everything in the carriage but my good father’s imminent 
death. I travelled night and day, and was in a constant fever. Those 
days of my journey were the fearfullest of my life. "T'was only in 
the confused dreams which were conjured around me that I enjoyed 
from time to time a moment of happiness, since from time to time 
did Morpheus or the fever display before me the dusky bean upon the 
snow. 

When the carriage stopped before my father’s house, some of my 
relations came to meet me—all in deep mourning. All was over : my 
father had left the world; his remains already were reposing in the 
grave. 

I will not here describe the intense sorrow which I felt. I loved 
my father, in spite of all his humours, with the most grateful—most 
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filial tenderness. Alarm, grief, and the exertions of the journey, over- 
set my health. I was attacked by a burning fever, and it was a good 
to me, for I forgot everything. During three months I was confined 
to my bed; and as I recovered, and the world and the past came 
back to my consciousness, as from out of dissolving mists, | was as 
tranquil and cold as if nothing had happened before, and as if I had 
lost all my feeling. 

The sudden death of my father and my own long sickness had 
thrown the affairs of my house into confusion. This was fortunate 
for me, for it gave me work and distraction enough. However, in the 
course of the year everything was set to rights, and I was the master 
of my house ; and when I laid aside the crape from my arm and hat, 
my aunts and cousins, male and female, presented themselves with 
schemes for my marriage. These outbreaks of cousinly care were as 
intolerable as births and deaths. I left the schemers to scheme on, 
and gave myself very little annoyance about their plans and their 
doings. No aunt or cousin had it in her power to minister to Hymen 
as could a single pretty maiden alone and at the right time. But 
there was no pretty maiden in our whole town and neighbourhood— 
no, that would be a calumny ; but the magic hour was wanting. 

In the mean time the perpetual question and answer brought never- 
theless reflection. I considered that I was, in sooth, alone; that 
something was wanting tome. My house, since my father’s death, 
had become a complete desert. And yet I did not know one among 
the ten thousand young women whom I had ever seen, with whom | 
could share my life and my desert. At last I bethought me—I know 
not how, for it was a long-forgotten history—of my residence in Vienna, 
and of the fair Tarnan. By good fortune I was alone in my apart- 
ment, for | believe that I blushed at the remembrance ; at any rate | 
suddenly jumped up from the sofa, stretched out my arms into the 
air with passionate emotion, as if I would have embraced the goddess, 
and sighed—no, I cried with transport, with grief, with longing, and 
despair—“ Josephine ! Josephine !” 

That, I believe, was the magical hour. My uneasiness was in- 
creased by my beholding that night, in a dream, the bean upon the 
snow. Josephine was fair enough in herself, but imagination invested 
her now with unearthly charms. You may laugh. I had gone quietly 
to bed, and I got up the next morning under the dominion of the most 
excessive agitation. 

Now, for the first time, was my house empty and desolate, as the 
ancient chaos of things must have been. Everywhere I sought Jose- 
phine—I saw her everywhere. I painted her in my imagination,as my 
wife; at one time seated at the window with some little household 
work, now at the harpsichord, myself listening behind, and again at 
breakfast by my side on the sofa. All her indescribable sweetness— 
her smiles, her glance, her nightingale tones—became immeasurably 
more charming in these speculations. I was no longer master of my- 
self; I was hurried away by a torrent of various feelings; I almost 
shouted for joy at the excessive felicity which I had imagined to my- 
self, and then nearly wept with agony, when I thought to myself that 
Josephine might reject me. I may, however, indeed have shouted 
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and wept, for I was like a frantic dreamer, who, sensible only to his 
own fancies, is deaf and blind to the exterior world. The condition 
was insupportable. I arranged my affairs, ordered post-horses, and 
set off in my carriage to Vienna. 

I had upon the road, however, from time to time, some very tem- 

rate reflections. What changes may not have happened in sixteen 
months, thought I; perhaps she loves another—perhaps she is already 
married! She is not entirely at her own disposal; she is too young, 
and has parents—relations, and they are actuated by considerations 
which one of us never sees; and then, too, she might be noble! 1 
then turned to our former friendly intercourse—comforted myself with 
the remembrance of her pale cheek—her moistening eye—the warm 
and involuntary pressure of her hand at my departure. I drew my 
proof, from all this, of Josephine’s good disposition towards me—nay, 
of her love—although everything might easily have been otherwise ex- 
plained. But I determined not to despair, and to persuade myself 
that I was not indifferent to Mademoiselle de Tarnan. Better to die 
than live without her—better to have a blessed dream than a wretched 
reality. In the midst of these reflections and feelings I arrived at 
Vienna. For the first time, when I saw its towers at a distance, it 
occurred to me that I had, while considering all the possibilities, not 
taken this single one into consideration, that Josephine had been a 
stranger for a year, and could hardly be still there. 

What happened to me in Vienna I have told you in the commence- 
ment of my story. Mademoiselle de Tarnan liad vanished. There 
was a new landlord in the hotel, and no one could give me any assist- 
ance there. All my acquaintances knew as little about her, and 
whither she had gone, as myself. Letters were written, to please 
me, to Augsburg, from whence she or her aunt had received remit- 
tances. But their correspondent at Augsburg was dead, and his sons 
knew nothing about any Mademoiselle de Tarnan. So, to finish, I 
was in despair, and I was unmercifully angry with myself; for was it 
hot my own fault that, on my first residence in Vienna, I should have 
been so unpardonably negligent as to take no trouble as to what re- 
garded her, her family, and abode ? 

But what made my grief the livelier was her chamber. I inhabited 
it. Singularly enough, the very first day that I occupied the apart- 
ment, I found in the drawer of a writing-table—let no one laugh—a 
beautiful shining brown bean. You may conceive what a sacred sym- 
bol this fruit had become to me. I took up the bean, carried it to a 
jeweller, had it set in gold, in order more conveniently to wear it on 
my breast with a silken ribbon, as a memorial of the most lovely of 
her sex, as an eternal remembrance of my tragical romance. And 
thus did I leave Vienna. I was very unhappy—very hopeless. [ 
swore never to marry. Alas! one often swears precipitately. 

In my native place I seemed to myself like a widower; all the 
maidens appeared intolerable to me; | buried myself in business, re- 
created myself with hazardous enterprises, saw no company, and 
shunned all society. Josephine’s form alone hovered like an angel 
around me, and the bean upon my breast was as beloved a relic to me 
as if I had received it from her own hand. At length, to free myself 
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from importunate counsellors, and to show that I was like another man, 
[ began here and there, during the week, to frequent the evening 

rties of my friends. In consequence, I accepted the invitation of 
Judge Hildebrand. And now you will hear the singular catastrophe 
of my life. 

I went rather late to the judge’s, having been detained by business. 
The company was already assembled, with the exception of one who 
was introduced to me as lieutenant-colonel in the Russian service, 
and of late the proprietor of an ecclesiastical property lying ‘about a 
league and a half from the town. I paid little attention to this, paid 
my compliments in silence, put down my hat, and seated myself. 
There was a good deal of general conversation, which was the more 
agreeable to me, for I had no remarkable desire to talk. My atten- 
tion was most particularly directed to the lieutenant-colonel, who was 
a stout strong man, of an agreeable and venerable form, about Sixty 
years of age. He wore an order, and had two scars upon his forehead 
and cheek. His voice was very loud and commanding, and the supe- 
rior officer was very distinguishable in him. The conversation turned 
sometimes upon Persia, sometimes upon Moldavia. The lieutenant- 
colonel had served there; he was listened to readily, and he talked 
well. 

After supper the judge put about the punch; the conversation be- 
came so much the more brisk. The old officer told of a battle, in 
which, wounded in the breast, he had fallen from his horse, and had 
been taken prisoner by the Turks. In the earnestness of his descrip- 
tion he threw open his waistcoat to show his wound, and we per- 
ceived that he wore a small golden case on his breast, hanging by a 
silken ribbon. He indeed drew forth the ribbon, and exclaimed, “ The 
Janizaries robbed me of everything ; I only saved this jewel, the most 
precious thing I possessed !” 

Naturally every one thought it was a diamond of unusual size, or a 
pearl of immense value. 

* Alas! no,” said the lieutenant-colonel ; “ it is only a bean !” 

“ A bean !” exclaimed all. 

I became scarlet, I believe, or pale as death, or alternately one and 
the other, for I could scarcely contain myself for alarm. How came 
the man bya bean, which he wore upon his breast, set in gold, as some 
relic, just as L did? Let any one put himself in my place, and think 
what my state of mind must have been. I would gladly have learned 
why he wore the bean, but I was disabled; I could not utter a sylla- 
ble. I swallowed a glass of punch that I might procure courage to 
ask the question ; but, ere I did so, it was already put by all present. 

“I will tell you with pleasure,” said the old officer, and filled his 
pipe; “but I am afraid the story is not sufficiently interesting. 
Charge your pipes, gentlemen.” 

Every one did so—even I, who never smoke ; so I took a cold mouth- 
piece in my mouth, absolutely from fright, lest the lieutenant-colonel 
should refuse to tell anything, if he saw me without the beloved in- 
Strument. 

Gentlemen, said the old officer, at fifteen I was a cadet, at twenty 
a lieutenant ; but at five-and-twenty one is still higher than lieutenant. 
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One is a god, mark me, when one is in love—and thus was 1. Our 
colonel had a daughter, the prettiest, cleverest maiden in the whole 
kingdom, and I had, together with two sound eyes, a particularly 
sound heart. Everything is explained by that. The young Countess 
de Oberndorf—I was fond of calling her in private by her christian 
name, Sophia, for I was no count— Sophia, then, was sixteen and I five- 
and-twenty. You will without difficulty understand what inconve- 
nience must arise from this. I assure you it was quite unavoidable. 
Every one of you must perceive this, but the colonel, who had a keen 
eye in regimental matters, saw nothing of this; yet, mark me, my love 
was far from being a regimental matter. Besides I was very agree- 
able to him; he loved me like a son, and had known my parents, who 
were dead. He acted like a father to me, and I would willingly have 
given anything to be his son. But there was no hope of that. He 
was a colonel—I a lieutenant; he a count—I nothing; he rich as 
Creesus—I miserably poor. The distance between us was too great. 

The Countess Sophia, what with title, poverty, and the rank of 
lieutenant, was not half so familiar as the old soldier ; but she was not, 
in truth, more prudent in many ways than he. I perceived that she 
was more friendly to me than to any other officer; that she conversed 
with me more readily—more willingly danced; in the summer liked 
best to walk with me in the garden, and in the winter to be driven in 
her sledge by me; I could not, however, from hence decide that she 
loved me. But that I loved her, that she was my divinity, I knew 
perfectly well, and I may say too well. A thousand times I deter- 
mined to confess all to her, and was on the point of falling at her feet; 
but I have often since marched with a lighter heart at the head of my 
battalion against a battery than I had then to advance a step nearer 
Sophia. It would not do. But I will not detain you with all my love 
details, but just tell you the upshot of the affair. 

One evening it was my turn to carry the report to the colonel. He 
was not at home; that was indeed a great misfortune, for the Countess 
Sophia was alone, and permitted me to wait for her father in her 
society. It was very extraordinary, but, when we met in general 
society, we could never finish conversing; on the contrary, when 
alone, we had not one word to say. Ah! we knew well what to say, 
but, mark me, we could not say it. I do not know, gentlemen, whether 
in your younger days anything so fatal has happened to you. 

There was a draught-board lying before the young countess on the 
table. The game consisted of having as many white as coloured 
beans, with which one had to mark a place on the board. After a 
long pause—at the same time, mark me, these pauses were anything 
but tiresome— the countess proposed a game to me. She gave me 
the coloured beans, and took the white. We began. Her square 
was always full. This could not fail of causing some altercation be- 
tween us, and I quarrelled with her gladly, because I could say so 
much to her then, which in cold blood I never should have had the 
courage to say. And now we went on—just as if we were in society— 
that is to say, we prattled in emulation of each other. Sophia had 
wit and spirit; she laughed, bantered me, and with her arch mischiet 
so drove me into a corner, that I knew not what to reply. I took 
up in my heat one of my brown beans, and to punish the fair tor- 
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mentor, threw it at her. The bean flew downwards, and threatened 
the delicate little nose of my opponent; but when she drew back her 
pretty head to make way for the little shell—ah! my shot fell 
through the folds of her shawl into her bosom. Fortunately it 
was not an arrow. But I was shocked, and in a fever with distress. 
Sophia blushed, and cast down her eyes. ‘There was an end now of 
jest, and game, and quarrel. I could not speak, and she was dumb. 
I was afraid that I had excited her anger by my awkwardness. | 
looked over to her timorously ; she gave me a somewhat sullen glance. 
I could not bear it. I rose, I bent my knee before the adored one, 
pressed her hand to my lips, and entreated for pardon. She answered 
not a word, but yet withdrew not her hand. 

« ( countess, dear Sophia, be not angry with me. I should die,” I 
exclaimed, “if you were unkind to me; since only for thee, only 
through thee, do I live. Without thee is my existence worthless; thou 
art my soul, my heaven, my all!” 

Enough—one thing led to another. I told her so much with tears 
in my eyes, and she, with the tears in her eyes, listened to so much ! 
I entreated her reply, and yet left her no time for reply ; and, mark 
me, the colonel stood just three paces from us in the room, without 
either Sophia or myself having seen or heard him when he en- 
tered. I believe he must have glided in like a spirit. God bless 
him! he is now in paradise. ‘The tempest of his fearful voice came 
upon us terribly by surprise, as he poured upon us unfortunates a 
whole string of military oaths. I sprang up before him; Sophia did 
the same, without losing her presence of mind. We endeavoured to 
excuse ourselves, if there was anything to excuse. But he did not 
let us speak. 

“ Silence,” cried he with a vehemence as if he had to deal with 
two regiments of cavalry instead of two offenders ; “ you, Sophia, set 
off to-morrow. You, Mr. Lieutenant, must ask for your discharge, 
and leave the country, or you are a dead man.” 

Thereupon the colonel turned round and left the room. I acknow- 
ledge that his prudence in the midst of his fury merited admiration. 
For I consider it very prudent that he left us alone, we had so much 
yet to say to each other. 

The Countess Sophia stood in the midst of the room; her pretty head 
had sunk upon her bosom, and her hands folded before her like a 
statue. 

“ Sophia,” said I, and, in rushing to her, threw my arms around 
her, and pressed her fervently to my breast: “ Sophia, now must I 
leave thee for ever.” 

* No,” she answered, “ not for ever. As long as I breathe, your 
remembrance will live in my heart.” 

And she said this with a tone, O! with a voice, which penetrated 
through every fibre. 

* Am I then dear to thee, Sophia ?” said I gently, and pressed my 
burning lips to her mouth. She said not yes or no, but returned my 
kiss, and I became full of celestial joy and blessedness. She burst 
into tears. Her sobs brought me to myself. “ Sophia,” I cried, and 
sank at her feet, “I swear to thee to belong to thee alone, as long 
as I breathe, and wherever my fate may cast me.” 
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There was a dead silence—our souls were plighted. Suddenly 
something fell upon the ground. It was the unhappy bean which 
had been the cause of all our sorrow. I took it, rose, and held it 
out to Sophia w ith these words: “ This is the work of Providence ; | 
shall preserve it in memory of this evening.” 

The countess pressed me in her arms; her eyes shone brighter. 
« Yes, it is a providence,” murmured she, withdrew herself, and went 
into an adjoining apartment. 

The next morning, or rather in the night, she set off. The colonel 
treated me on the parade with contemptuous coldness. I requested 
my discharge, obtained it, and set off inmy turn. Whither? It was 
all the same to me. Some friends gave me recommendations to St. 
Petersburg, and furnished me with funds. 

“?Tis indeed a providence,” thought I, and travelled northwards. 
Sophia was for ever lost to me; 1 had nothing left of her but sad 
remembrance and—the fatal bean. I had this set in gold at Konigs- 
berg, and I have worn it now on my breast for two-and-forty years. 

The recommendations I had received soon obtained for me fur- 
ther promotion. Life was indifferent to me, and I was therefore 
bold enough. I went round Europe and Asia, obtained booty, 
honours, orders, and all that the soldier wishes tor. In some twenty 
years’ time I had at length become a lieutenant-colonel. I was, how- 
ever, grown older, my youthful history was nearly forgotten, but, mark 
me, the bean was not less dear to me. 

When I was taken prisoner by the Janizaries in the battle of Kin- 
burn—it was a very hot day—the Prince of Nassau had carried his 
point—they plundered me of every thing, but they did not find the 
blessed bean. It was quite soaked with the blood of my wound. I 
expected to die then. Iwas dragged along for two days by the 
infidels; but as our cavalry was in close pursuit, they at last left me 
half dead in the open air. Our people found me. They had com- 
passion upon me. I went into the hospital, and, in order to re-esta- 
blish myself, I went at the head of a convoy back to Moscow. 

1 was well pleased to have repose. After twenty years of service 
and seven honourable wounds, I might hope for an honourable retire- 
ment. I received it, with a pension. ‘This suited me, but not 
long. Moscow is a pleasant city, but to one of us, who is no mer- 
chant, very tiresome. Petersburg is a fine city, but all its beauty 
had not charms enough to make me forget that little town where I had 
been in garrison twenty years before with the Colonel de Overndorf, 
and—mark me! with Sophia. 

I had nothing to stay for. I wished once more to see the town, 
and if possible, too, the loved one of my youth, who must now be a 
grandmamma or dead. “ Heavens, how she must be changed !” 
thought I. 

The passports arrived, and I set off, and reached my former quar- 
ters. How my heart beat when I saw the black church tower with 
its gilt top and fruit-trees appe ar! but, mark me, not on account of 
the chamely: tower. I was thinking of Sophia, and that her grave might 
not be far from that tower. 

No one remembered. me in the town. It is very true that a quarter 
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of a century isalong time. The regiment, to which I had formerly 
belonged, was no longer here; in its stead were some dragvons. 
Colonel de Oberndort had been dead several years, and his daughter 
was on her estate, not far from Brun. But if she was living, no one 
knew. 

“Wilt thou go thither,” thought I, “and if the noble one is 
lying 1 in the grave, seek that grave, take thence a little earth, have it 
set in gold, and wear it instead of the bean?” 

I jearned at Brun, with joyful agitation, that she was alive, and 
lived five leagues from the town on a pretty estate, and still continued 
the Countess de Oberndorf. I was off in amoment. They pointed 
gut to me a pretty seat, surrounded by tasteful gardens. ‘There she 
lived. I trembled again as formerly when I was the lieutenant, and 
as I never trembled before the Turks. I alighted from my carriage. 
Already I beheld the dear one—with what he: wenly grace and contu- 
sion she would recognise me! Alas! for female hearts, could she still 
love me?’ thought I, and went with uncertain steps towards the 
garden. In an arbour of scarlet acacia, before the door of the coun- 
try-house, sat two elderly ladies and two young ones. ‘They were 
reading. But I saw no Sophia. 

I apologised for disturbing them, for they appeared all to be alarmed 
at my sudden appearance. * Whom do you wish to see, sir?” asked 
one of the elderly ladies. 

“Can T have the honour to pay my respects to the Countess 
Sophia?” said I. 

* That is my name,” to my astonishment answered this lady of a 
certain age. 

I felt as if Iwas seized with a fit of giddiness. “ Permit me to 
sit down, L am not well,” sighed I, and sat down without waiting for 
an answer. 

My stars, what a change! Whither was the most blooming of 
beauties fled? | awoke out of my trance, | remembered the quarter 
of acentury. It was Sophia; yes, it was she, but Sophia gone off. 

“ With whom have I the honour to be conversing ¢” she asked of 
me. 

Ah! she too knew me no longer. I was anxious to avoid a scene 
before the other ladies, and requested a private interview merely for 
amoment. ‘The countess led me into the house, and then into a large 
apartment. ‘The first thing which I saw was a large portrait in oil of 
her father. 1 was for some time unable to find words, my heart was 
so pinched, I stared at the colonel’s picture until my eyes grew dim 
with tears. 

* Yes, old man,” I murmured gently, “ look now upon thy Sophia! 
QO thou didst not well by us.” 

The countess stood near me in embarrassment, and appeared to 
be alarmed at my harangue. I was anxious to deliver her trom her 
paintul position, and yet could not say any more. Sorrow had too 
completely mastered me. 

“ You are not well, sir,” said the countess, and looked anxiously 
towards the door. 


* O yes,” | sighed; * do you not know me ?” 
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She fixed a more attentive look upon me, and gently shook her 
head. I then drew out the bean and the ribbon from my breast, 
kneeled down before her, and said, “ Ah! Sophia, dost thou still know 
this bean, which parted us five-and-twenty years ago? 1 have faith- 
fully kept it. Sophia, then thou saidst there was a Providence. Yes, 
there is one.” 

“ My God!” she faltered out with a faint voice, and going from 
me, threw herself upon the sofa, and tried to conceal her pale coun- 
tenance, but she had not the strength. She had recognised me—she 
loved me still. 

I called the young ladies to her assistance, who saw with alarm 
their friend fainting, and a foreign officer in tears on his knees before 
her. Ere they had brought water and smelling-bottles, the countess 
came to herself? She rubbed ber eyes like a dreamer—then she 
burst into a violent flood of tears—she sobbed as comfortless, threw 
her arms around my neck, and repeatedly pronounced my name. 

Enough, gentlemen ; it was a moment when angels might have wept 
over us. 1 thought no more of my departure. ‘The countess re- 
ceived me as her guest. O how much we had to tell one another, 
and how faithfully she had loved me! ‘That which the old colonel 
had once proposed, neither he nor her family could now oppose. 
Sophia became my wife, somewhat late indeed, and yet not too late 
Our souls still loved with youthful warmth. ‘There is an end of my 
story of this bean, but, mark me, not entirely. For I must tell you 
that the child which my Sophia bare me, brought into the world with 
her, exactly upon the breast, a mole formed like a bean. Singular 
sport of nature! But the maiden is on that account the dearer to 
me 

Thus ended the lieutenant-colonel, but I heard no more. Every- 
thing span round with me; there was a murmuring sound in my ears, 
like the noise of the sea. Only at times the name of Josephine made 
itself heard. 

In the meantime the carriage of the lieutenant-colonel was an- 
nounced, “ By no manner of means,” said the judge; “ I cannot 
let you go home to-night.” 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed the colonel, “ it is a lovely night, and a 
splendid moon.” 

My carriage was announced; I rose, went up to the colonel, took 
him by the hand, and said, “ Your name is De Tarnan?” He bowed 
in assent. “I beg that you will pass the night at my house,” said 1; 
“much depends upon it. You must not go; 1 have something im- 
portant to discuss with you.” 

I said this so earnestly, I may say unconsciously, and trembled so 
feverishly, that the old gentlemen knew not what to make of me. 
But he was determined he would return, and his obstinacy reduced me 
almost to despair. 

“Come here,” said I; seized him by the hand, and led him by force 
aside, where I took out my ribbon and showed him the bean. “ Do 
you see ¢—not a mere sport of Nature—’tis the sport of Fate—lI too 
wear the bean.” 

The old gentleman opened his eyes wide, gazed at my treasure, 
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shook his head, and said at length, “ With such a talisman could my 
spirit after my death be charmed. I will stay and go with you 
whither you wish.” 

He went out with the judge to countermand his carriage. But as 
I must have seemed somewhat suspicious to him, he drew out some 
information concerning me. The judge was polite enough to say 
everything friendly and complimentary. I perceived that, when they 
came back again, the old gentleman was very friendly and good hu- 
moured ; he offered me a glass of punch, and cried, “ The Beans for 
ever! mark me, and wherever they are visible.” We pledged, and 
life returned tome. “ You are then M. de Walter?” continued he, 
after a while; “ merely plain Walter, and you were a year ago in 
Vienna ?” 

“ Certainly I was there,” I answered, and I felt as if I was changed 
into a flame of fire. 

“So, so!” said he; “my sister-in-law has told me a good deal 
about you—you were living in the same hotel—you showed the good 
ladies much attention, and they will yet thank you for it in person.” 

At last we took leave, and the colonel went home with me. I 
immediately conducted him to his apartments. 

“ And now,” he inquired, “I have obeyed you hitherto. What im- 
portant affair have you with me ?” 

I began with Vienna, the aunt, and Josephine. 

“1 know all that,” he cried; “but the deuce take it, what has all 
this to do with the bean you showed me ?” 

I now made a complete confession. He learned all. 

“ But I know all this, too,” again he exclaimed; “ but the bean— 
the bean !” 

And now I told him about my second journey to Vienna. He 
laughed aloud, and shook me warmly by the hand. 

“No more for the present; to-morrow we will talk more; for you 
understand that I have nothing to say upon this subject. To-morrow 
we will go to my estate. There you will see Josephine, and become 
acquainted with her disposition. That is clear: you must become 
well acquainted with each other.” 

We separated. I went to bed, but I could not sleep; I lay asina 
feverish dream. 

“ Mr. Walter,” said M. de Tarnan the next morning at breakfast, 
“let us have the plain truth. I know that you are a rich man—I see 
you are a young one, that maidens would not hide in cloisters to 
avoid—I hear that you are a man of honour, whom ev erybody esteems 
—I learn from yourself that you are in love ; but, putting all this to- 
gether, sir, it does not yet weigh heavy enough to 

“I want a patent of nobility,” interrupted I. 

“No, sir!" where the understanding and heart are stamped with 
God's nobility, that of man may be dispensed with. I too was merely 
a private gentleman, and yet the Countess Sophia loved me.” 

*“ What is wanting, then ?” I asked. 

*T will tell you now, mark me! because it is morning. In the 
evening, when a man is tired by the anxiety and toils of the day, and 
the strongest man is weaker, the greatest become a little smaller—in 
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the evening no one should lay a strain on a man’s shoulder. So, to 
be plain: your bean is quite another affair from mine. Mine was 
the work of Providence ; at first a stone cast by peevishness, then the 
corner-stone of true love; at length a world, which cast itself be- 
tween two united hearts, and, at last, the magnet which reunited us. 
Your love is merely a sport of the fancy. I loved Sophia from the 
moment that I saw her; but you—you have fallen in love with Jose- 
phine a good year after, by a caprice. You perceive that you have 
nothing to object to in this. You will wake from your dream when 
you see my daughter again, and her heavenly form changed into that 
of a mere earthly maiden. Besides, and mark me !—let us meet the 
matter without circumlocution—Josephine does not love you.” 

«“ That is hard,” I sighed; “ but are you certain of this ?” 

“We will go to my seat to-day, and then you can convince your- 
self. Whatever I have heard about you comes from my sister-in-law, 
not from my daughter, who may scarcely remember your name; nay 
more, we have a dangerous neighbour, the young Count de Holten. 
He often visits us, and Josephine is partial to him. I have often 
watched her, when her eyes for the space of a minute have been 
favourably fixed upon him, and when she has perceived my observa- 
tion, she blushed, and tripped singing and laughing away.” 

“If this be so, colonel,” said I, after a long pause, in which I en- 
deavoured to compose myself—* if this be so, I will not go with you. 
It is better for me not to see your daughter again.” 

“You are wrong. Your peace is my desire. You must see her, to 
correct your imagination, and be perfectly cured.” 

After a good deal of pro and con, I at last seated myself in the 
carriage. In fact, I did see that fancy might have played me a trick. 
As long as I lived alone in my dream, I was so completely wrapped 
up in my fancy, adorned Josephine with such dazzling charms, attri- 
buted to her so silent and true a return of my love, that I now, for the 
first time, perceived, when I conversed with a third person on the 
condition of my heart, that the half of my history was invented by 
myself. As long as a thought or a feeling is not uttered, we do not 
know its strength. 

‘Twas a fine morning in June when we set out for the estate of 
Tarnan, and, which astonished me, my mind was calmer and clearer 
than it had been for a year. My simple and polite attentions to Jose- 
phine and her aunt during my first stay at Vienna were so clear to 
my memory, that I myself could not comprehend how I, even yester- 
day, and during months and days, had worked a feverish intoxication 
out of them. Yes, the worst was, I now perceived that I had not 
loved Josephine at Vienna—that I did not yet love her, however 
amiable I might find her. 

The carriage stopped before a simple villa. The servant came out. 
The colonel led me into a chamber, where a couple of old ladies came 
to meet us. He named each of them, and while he embraced the 
oldest of the ladies, said, ‘This is my Sophia.” I bowed with deep 
respect to the matron of sixty years, who had become so interesting 
from yesterday's story. 

“Ah!” said my heart, silently, “what are youth and beauty?” 

I almost believed that the experienced veteran had read the reflec- 
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tion of my heart in my eyes. He pressed his wife's hand while he 
kissed her, and said, laughing, “ As my friend—when one sees old 
gentlemen and ladies, one can scarcely conceive that they once were 
young—and when one sees the maiden in all the freshness and bloom 
of her beauty, one would bet that she never could have wrinkles and 
grey hair.” 

esophine’s aunt recognised me, as I did her. She said many 
obliging things to me; we sat down to table—we breakfasted with 
the ladies a second time, for company’s sake. 

“ And where is Josephine ?” asked the colonel; “she will be glad 
to renew her Vienna acquaintanceship.” 

“She is in the garden with Count de Holten. There are some 
auriculas to water,” replied the aunt; and I felt a cold shivering. All 
my old castles vanished. I composed myself quickly, however. i 
had here no pretension—I had nothing to lose. I almost began to be 
ashamed of the folly and eccentricity of my heart and fancy. 

During the conversation a young man of noble exterior came into 
the room. His cheek was pale, his eyes heavy and dim; there was 
something unnatural and confused in his whole appearance. 

“ Ladies!” said he, in a hasty and monotonous tone, as if he had 
prepared his address, “permit me to take my leave of you. I set 
off to-day for the capital—I have—I am—I shall probably be absent 
some time. I shall perhaps take a long journey.” 

The colonel shook his head at him, and looking calmly at hin, said, 
“What is the matter, count ?—you look like one who has met a mur- 
derer.” 

“No!” replied the young man, with a forced laugh ; “ not like one 
who has been murdered.” 

He then kissed the lady’s hands, embraced the colonel, and hurried 
out without saying another word. The colonel hurried after him; the 
ladies were in extreme embarrassment. I learned that this young 
man was Count de Holten, their neighbour; that he had yesterday 
come on a visit, that he had been an hour ago in high spirits, and 
now quite unlike himself. 

« What has happened to him?” asked the ladies of the colonel, as 
he came back after a short absence. 

The old gentleman was serious, shook his head, and at last laughed, 
and said to his Sophia, “ Ask Josephine.” 

“Has she offended him?” asked the aunt with an appearance of 
concern. 

“ Just as it is taken,” he replied: “it is a long story, but the 
count told me in two or three words—‘ I love, and am not beloved.’ ” 

Upon this the door opened, and Mademoiselle de Tarnan came in. 
She was more lovely, more beautiful than I had seen her at Vienna— 
more graceful than I had beheld her in my visions. I rose, went to meet 
her ; but my knees failed me—I was under a spell—I stammered out 
some unconnected words—I was the happiest and the most miserable 
of mortals. 

Josephine stood at the door, covered with blushes, and fixed her 
eyes upon me as upon an apparition. She then came, having soon 
overcome her astonishment, smilingly towards the table. And now, 
after mutual salutations, the riddle of our unexpected meeting saw 
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solved. I mentioned that I had for the first time yesterday learned 
her residence—and she told me that her father had sold their former 
property, and had settled himself here in the most charming country 
of the world. 

“ Ah! aunt—my dear aunt,” she cried, pressing that lady's hand 
in her own, and with a look in which joy was clearly shining, “ Have 
I not often said so? Am I not right?” 

The good aunt cast a significant look to Josephine. The mother 
cast down her eyes, to conceal a certain embarrassment. The old 
father surveyed us all with a piercing look, rose, and roared with a 
loud voice in my ear, “ Methinks you have, notwithstanding, found 
the bean in the right place; but you, Josephine, what has passed 
between you and the count, to send him away in a tempest ?” 

Josephine answered evasively. Allrose. We went into the garden. 
The colonel showed me his buildings, meadows, stables, and barns, 
while the ladies carried on a lively conversation in the summer-house. 
After a tiresome half hour, we returned from our domestic voyage 
to them. The old gentleman was now taken aside, and Josephine 
given me as my companion. I proposed to myself to be very cautious 
with Josephine, for I was afraid of the count’s fate. We talked of 
our acquaintanceship in Vienna, of our former conversations, walks, 
and little events. 

“Ah!” cried Josephine, “and if you had known what I suffered 
on your account, when you were so suddenly torn from us. In fact, 
since that there has been no —— _ Yes, we have often spoken of you.”’ 

Now how could I do otherwise? Now I told her my story also— 
my second journey to Vienna, my living in her apartments, (and 
always more gently, more timidly,) the finding of the bean, my 
return home, and the history of the preceding evening. I was then 
silent. I did not dare look up, and dug with my foot in the sand. 
Josephine’s silence lasted long. At last it seemed as if I heard 
sobbing. I looked up—she had hid her face in her handkerchief. I 
asked with a trembling voice, In God's name, lady, is my sincerity 
disagreeable to you? She let fall the handkerchief, and smiled upon 
me with weeping eyes. 

“Ts it all true?” she asked, after a pause. I snatched the ribbon 
with the bean from my neck, and held it to her with these words, 
“ This testifies for me.” 

“She took the ribbon, as if from curiosity, in order to examine the 
golden setting, and she wept more violently. Then leaning on m 
arm, she laid her brow upon my shoulder, and said, “I believe in a 
Providence, Walter !” 

I threw my arms around the charming creature, and cried, “ O that 
I might die now!” 

She looked up in my face with terror. But the voices of some 
persons coming among the shrubs of the garden warned us to go and 
meet them. Josephine still held in her hand the ribbon with the 
bean, when we stood before her parents. The colonel perceived it, 
and laughed aloud. Josephine hid her fair face in the breast of her 
mother. But wherefore all this description? You know already that 
Josephine is my wife; Lwished to relate to you the romantic history 
of my love. lr. B. 
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THE COURTIER OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. C. GORE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Sucu were the events slowly and sorrowfully passed in review on the 
morrow by the gentle bride ; and as the reflections to which they gave 
rise caused her involuntarily to particularise, hour by hour, the incidents 
thus rapidly detailed, emotions hitherto strangers to her happy heart 
were revealed in the varying colours of her cheek, and the rise and 
fall of her agitated bosom. There needed no monitor to prompt her 
perceptions or resentments. Nature already spoke audibly to her 
awakened sensibility. 

She had attempted to minister with an unchanged countenance at 
her father’s morning meal; had recited to him his usual form of 
morning prayer; and, according to daily use, offered her service as 
reader or amanuensis, previous to betaking herself to her own occu- 
pations or recreations for the day. But the old gentleman, purblind 
as he was, could not but note the unusual paleness of her daughter's 
face, and depression of her air; and, attributing all to the fatigues of 
the preceding day, bade her hasten to take the air of the garden ere 
she assumed her station-at the desk. 

Right glad was the weary maiden to comply. Throughout the 
night, for the first time in her life, Anne had laid her throbbing head 
upon a sleepless pillow, and, immediately on rising, was harassed and 
mortified by the assiduity of her good nurse and the rest of the 
household in addressing her as “ Mistress Lovell.” Unskilled to 
enter into her feelings, they fancied they were paying their court to 
the girlish bride by this early recognition of her dignities. Having 
prepared herself to be subjected throughout the day to a series of 
similar persecutions, it was a relief when, encountering Elias Wright 
and his cloth-bag as she departed from her father’s presence, the 
old man, instead of pursuing the pleasantries with which he had 
assailed her the preceding morning, contented himself with a respect- 
ful inquiry after her health, and stood aside to let her pass on to the 
hall. She fancied this excess of reverence a tribute to her new con- 
dition, Alas! on the part of the good old notary, it was only a 
homage to the dignity of misfortune. 

She had been less grateful to his forbearance, could she have 
known that Elias was fresh from a conference with Mistress Corbet, 
wherein, without saying aught to excite alarm of the gouvernante, 
whose sensibility was riper than her judgment, he strenuously ad- 
vised that the young girl, on whose happiness so rash an experiment 
had been tried, should not be a moment left alone to commune upon 
its strangeness. 

“ Be ever with her! Let her mind have constant occupation !" 


' Continued from p. 154. 
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was the notary’s fatherly counsel. “ Her false position may beget 
careful thoughts, if made the subject of solitary reflection.” 

Yet, on the whole, it was fortunate for young Mistress Lovell that 
he profiered the advice; for a long-standing jealousy of his influence 
over the mind of her patron, and occasional interference with the 
pursuits of his ward, had created a tacit feud between the two privy 
councillors of Dalesdene ; till, unconsciously to herself, whatever was 
proposed by Elias Wright was duly opposed by Madam Corbet. 

“« Though they have so wilfully disposed of the fate of my poor 
child,” was the argument of the gouvernante, “ let them not thwart 
her in all beside! My Anne is summoned unto trying fortunes. 
The foundations of her mind are strong. In much leisure her opi- 
nions and determinations. will shape themselves into steadiness of cha- 
racter. What should the old notary know of the heart of woman ? 
Not leave her to herself, quotha? Never suffer her to be alone ? 
Marry, she shall be alone—much alone! It is time that the child, 
whom they have made a wife, should acquire the self-knowledge of a 
responsible being.” 

Mistress Lovell being dismissed by her father to the enjoyment of 
air and exercise, Madam Corbet, in pursuance of her determination, 
feigned the necessity for supervising an early reparation of the grand 
household disorders of the preceding day, as an excuse for not accom- 
panying her charge. In point of etiquette, indeed, she was fully 
exonerated. At Dalesdene “a stroll in the garden” was neither 
more nor less than a parade up and down a raised terrace of gravel, 
bordered on either side with a coping of pierced freestone, over which 
might be seen on one side the orchard or fruit garden; and, on the 
other, the herbary and pleasure ground, where a scanty supply of old- 
fashioned flowers threw up their luxuriant blossoms amid beds of 
lavender, basil, marjoram, and rue. Overlooked by the chamber- 
windows of the chaplain and governess, the young lady's move- 
ments, though companionless, were under strict surveillance; and 
here it was that Anne—now pacing the terrace with hurried and un- 
conscious footsteps—now leaning over the balustrade as if attracted 
by the fragrance of an autumnal honeysuckle up-climbing from the 
gardens below, mused upon recent misfortune, and pondered upon 
misfortunes to come ! 

So light as her steps had been, when tripping day after day along 
that habitual promenade ; so light as had been her heart, while gazing 
over the parapet upon that formal array of aromatic bushes, alive 
with bees, and bright with gaudy insects! So gay as that featureless 
and contracted garden had ever before seemed to her, when, escaping 
from the morning’s tasks, she pruned its gadding rose-trees, or snatched 
a branch of its sweet-scented gale bushes or shapely bays. And 
now all was a wilderness, too narrow for the aspirations of her swell- 
ing heart—too uninteresting to subdue the impulses of her mental 
irritation, 

Inclining her aching brow against one of the high stone vases orna- 
menting the parapet, it was difficult not to recal to mind the days 
when Arthur Lovell, interdicted at her desire by Mistress Corbet 
from disturbing their daily walk, had made it his mischievous delight 
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to lie in wait in the gardens below, and as the young lady and her 
tress paced along, shower upon them, with well-directed aim, 
of flowers or summer-berries, for which he was duly repri- 
manded at dinner-time on their complaint to his pedagogue ; or those 
later times when she had found a squirrel chained to the foot of one 
of the vases, caught by the young truant in the Dalesdene woods, as 
a gift for his playmate. She recollected how imperiously she had 
comported herself towards the awkward boy by whom these tokens of 
regard were ungracefully tendered, and how scrupulously she obeyed 
the instructions of her preceptress to repel, by the most formal stateli- 
ness, the indecorous forwardness of Master Lovell. 

Times were altered now! ‘Tears started anew into her eyes at 
every fresh occasion of recalling to mind the stern, contemptuous 
countenance displayed by her bridegroom! Since she, to whom the 
marriage was so unacceptable, had controlled Aer movements to a 
decent show of serenity and submission, what must have been his re- 
luctance, who was thus unable to repress the indications of his repug- 
nance! He must indeed despise her—must indeed loathe—detest ! 
There was but one comfort in the case—he was gone. They were to 
meet no more for years—perhaps never to meet again. The state of 
public affairs forbade all thought of his speedy reappearance at Dales- 
dene; and in the interim she would take such precautions—would 
make such earnest intercessions to her father, as never again to be 
exposed to the contumely of him who, by force of parental authority 
alone, had been made her husband. Nay, if Arthur Lovell should 
survive the event of the war, (and the rashness of his disposition ren- 
dered his chance doubly precarious,) they might meet only to con- 
cert together the dissolution of their involuntary union. 

Such were the reflections of her first day of wedded life. But ere 
she returned a second time to her allotted promenade, the wounded 
feelings of the injured girl had subsided to some degree of composure. 
Instead of allowing herself to anticipate the event of Arthur Lovell’s 
fall in battle, as a chance of deliverance to herself, she had begun to 
reflect that he was the only son of loving parents, the inheritor of 
many honours,—the object of many hopes. If the law forbade the 
cancelment of their marriage, they might live apart; or if even that 
modification of the bond were insufficient to appease the antipathies of 
her husband—if one of them must die to secure the happiness of the 
other, better herself, who, at the fast-approaching death of her father, 
would be friendless in the world—to none a source of happiness—to 
her country a profitless burthen. 

This ikeaed mood of mind was in some degree attributable to the 
ill tidings brought that morning to the Grange by Elias Wright, that 
the vanguard of the parliamentary army was sweeping the country 
with triumphant insolence ; that Dalesdene itself would probably be 
subjected to a domiciliary visit, in consequence of the prevalent report 
that a troop of strange horsemen had been seen to issue at midnight 
from the gates, and, worse than all, that Cromwell's forces, both regu- 
lars and militia, were gathering in unprecedented strength towards’ 
Worcester, where the event of a general action must be fatal to the 
royal cause. It was grievous to the good notary to oppress the infirm 
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mind of his client with such black intelligence; but so imminent was 
the crisis, that it was requisite for the helpless valetudinarian to be pre- 
red for the worst. Mistaking for resignation the apathy with which 

r. Heneage seemed to listen to the recital, he Socgratifiansa himself 
at having found courage to communicate the state of their prospects. 
It was only Anne Lovell who had intelligence to perceive that her 
father’s intellects were giving way; that the effects of his paralytic 
seizure, added to the terrors of the time, had seduced him to a state 
bordering upon imbecility. He was no longer accountable for his 
words or actions. 

“ That I had but been aware of this three days ago!” murmured 
the poor girl, almost within hearing of the old notary; “ never had I 
suffered my happiness to be disposed of for the gratification of a whim 
which, with the free use of his judgment, my father had perhaps con- 
temned as earnestly as myself.” 

It was on the evening of that very day—an evening memorable to 
Anne as the eve of her sixteenth birthday—that a letter, in a strange 
handwriting, and still more strangely addressed, was, with looks of 
anger and amazement, tendered by old Gervas to her hand. 

“ To Anne, the daughter of Miles Heneage, Esq., of Dalesdene 
Grange, and elsewhere, these.” 

A momentary conjecture that the unknown handwriting might be 
that of Arthur induced her to cut the string, and tear open the 
envelope of the despatch, when to her astonishment she found the 
signature to be that of “Letitia Lovell,” the date “Lovell House,” 
and the initial line, “ Madam, or Mistress, or by whatever name it 
pleases you at present to be known.” 

All that the harshest of human natures and the narrowest of 
human understandings could suggest in the way of invective followed 
this insolent apostrophe. Apprised by a letter from her son of the 
purport for which he had been so hastily summoned to Dalesdene, 
and the result to which it had conduced, of his hasty departure for 
the army, a mother’s anguish on bereavement of her only son took, 
in passing through the hard heart of Lady Lovell, the distorted shape 
of her own unamiable character. 

A daughter of the proud Earl of Bristol, a stanch bigot and un- 
compromising aristocrat, Lady Lovell, from the period of the late 
king’s execution, had retired to Lovell House with her child, 
increasing a thousandfold the difficulties of her husband's career by 
the audacious publicity of her professions of political faith. For 
many years following her alliance with Lord Lovell, the influence of 
her powerful family had seconded the arrogance with which she not 
only domineered in her household, but presumed to govern the political 
opinions of her lord. She taught herself to regard her son as almost 
exclusively hers—pledged to the service of the Stuarts as the grand- 
son of Bristol and nephew of Digby, rather than as heir to the house 
of Lovell. Already she had projected for him an alliance with a fair 
kinswoman of her own, possessed of an inheritance as considerable as 
that of Dalesdene, and a pedigree free from the hateful defilements 
dishonouring the genealogy of Anne Heneage, so that the letter 
which brought tidings of the disposal of his destinies, without refer- 
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ence to her will and ples islire, dealt a blow of mortal disappointme nt. 
At first, stupified by the news, she recovered herself only to burst 
into paroxysms of fury - sad evidence of which was registe red in he 
almost frantic letter to her rejected daughter-in-law. 

«But let not the upstart grandchild of a Le’ster grazier.” was the 
concluding paragraph, * presume to hope that her designs upon the 
hand of the descendant of the houses of Digby and Lovell will be 
sanctioned by the laws of the country For years past have I sus- 
pected this base de sign on the part of his besotted father ; and, thanks 
to my provir dence, so profound is my son's contempt for the low-born 
minion to Whom he has been compulsorily sentiatted. that his first 
measure on the restoration of peace to this unhappy country will be 
to appeal to the House of Lords for the dissolution of a vow forced 
upon him during his nonage.” 

Strange to relate, instead of finding herself roused to indignation 
by the contents of this mad epistle, * the low-born minion” felt easier 
in ber mind from the moment of its perusal. Poor Anne was content 
to be despised for her humble parentage—content to be hated at the 
instigation of an arrogant despot, for the shame of such pitiful senti- 
ments tell upon their entertainers rather than upon their object. The 
bitterness of being personally loathe d and contemned thus spared her; 
she could have found it in her heart to thank the infuriated lady for 
her explanation of Arthur's proceedings. — Having determined to 
contide the letter to neither her father nor Mistress Corbet, (the 
former of whom would be scarcely able to understand, the latter to 
endure its drift.) old Elias, her trusty guardian, became her only 
confidant ; and finding his opinion coinc ide with her own, she deter- 
mined to meet with contemptuous silence the gross insults of the 
Lady Lovell. 

“TL scarcely knew this child.” was the worthy notary’s conning with 
himself, as he jogged back on his road from Dalesdene to Oakham ; 
‘she accepts and parts with a handsome bridegroom as coolly as mj 
client Hleneage parted withal, and my new friend Lord Lovell ae- 
cepted, a sum of six thousand pounds. Yet, ever since that day of 
blunders, when these foolish old dunderheads laid their sapient heads 
together to make two young folks miserable, there has sparkled a 
spirit in her eye, and sat a firmness upon her lip, most impressive and 
premature. So str: inge a couple, of their years, as this boy and gurl, 
never fell under my observation. Of any others I should say, ‘A 
fico for their antip: thy.” Let them crumble and make wry faces for 
a year or so; they w ill nathless fall into each other’s arms at last, as 
loving as she phe rd and she ‘pherdess in some rhymester’s ballad.’ But 
of these twain, I presume not to predicate. Y oung Master Lovell is 
capable of serving fourteen years—vxot to obtain, but to be rid of his 
wife ; while, as to my ward, [will not even divine to what extremities 
her resolutions mig ht lead. Lucky, at least, that my Lord Lovell 
saw through his son's desperation, and was pre ‘monished of. his lady's 
prejudices, so as to have left in the hauds of the bride’s father and 


trustees so vast a hold ever his estate. By that rein may we still 
bridle the mouth of the restive old jade, 


! 


and reform the paces of her 
stubb rn cot . 
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CHAPTER VI. 


«What cheer, good nurse, what cheer?” cried the mourning bride 
to the venerable Dame Audrey, who came hobbling towards her along 
the terrace one morning, some - n di ays alter the vreat event. 

* Alac k, madam—sad he ws! " sobbed the old woman, dryi Ing her 
eves with her apron. * Tere is Master Wright ridden over trom 
Oakham, and seeking you far and ne ar through the house. All is 
over, my dear young aie !—all is over! 

“ What is over?” cried Anne Lovell, * Surely nothing has hap- 
pened to my fi cher i ?” 

«God forbid! My master, blessings be praised, has just finished a 
hearty breakfast, and is dozing sweetly in his easy chair. 

« The evil tidings then are from the army f° demanded her tursling, 
turning deadly pale, and leaning on the balustrade for support; seeing 
which, Dame Audrey lacked courage to communicate the ill news she 
had been required by Master Wright to break with becoming caution 
to her young lady. 

“ Say on, cood nurse,” faltered Anne, perceiving the old woman to 
hesitate at sight of her emotion. “His Majesty the King 7” 

“Is either slain, or a fugitive before the face of his enemies,” re- 
plied Audrey ; “ Worcester hath vielded; the rebels have obtained a 
signal victory ; his Grace of Hi amilton was mort: ily wounded in the 
engagement ;” then pausing, she added in a lower voice, “as well as 
many other worshipful nobles, adherents of the reyal cause.” 

“And among them our good Lord Lovell,” cried Anne, clasping 
her hands together with a gesture of despair. “1 read it in’ your 
looks, dear nurse. I have lost—I have lost my friend.” And, with 
the ready emotion of her tender age, tears flowed rapidly down 
the pale cheeks of the afflicted girl. 

“Master Wright is a-waiting to impart all this and more to you, 
dearest lady,” added the old woman, extending her faithful arm to 
support her darling child. 

“ There és more, then, to be told ¢” faltered Anne, hastening her 
agitated steps as she approached the house, yet not trusting her lips 
to breathe the name of Arthur, lest a fatal reply should convey the 
worst tidings; while on the threshold of the hall-door stood the old 
notary, his overclouded countenance black as his inky cloak, seeming 
to reveal in silence the news she dreaded to hear. 

Raising her pale and tearful face inquiringly towards him, she 
hoped to be spared the necessity for an explicit question ; but so 
shocked was the good man on perceiving the effect produced by 
Audrey's intelligence, that he contented himself with extending his 
arms to receive her, lest she should fall to the ground. Bearing her 
across the hall into the nearest chamber, Dame Audrey hastened to 
revive her with volatiles and burnt feathers. 

“IT see how it is!” faltered Anne, turning after a few minutes’ 
painful silence towards the old man, who still supported her on her 
seat. “Tam a widow, and you fear to tell me so—a child, and yet a 
widow—too soon a wife—too soon a widow !” 
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And her anguish burst into a fit of hysterical laughter, which froz, 
the very blood of the old notary. 

“1 beseech your ladyship to take patience— your ladyship hath no 
just cause for this disturbance !” cried he, not forgetting amid his 
perplexity to mi ark his sense of his ward's accession of rank. 

“Have you tidings then of Arthur Lovell ? Can you assure me 
that Arthur Lovell yet lives?” said she, in a firmer voice, when, at 
length, the restoratives of Dame Audrey produced comparative com- 
posure, 

“1 can attest that there is not so much as a rumour of my young 
Lord Lovell’s mischance !” replied Wright. * At present, madam, 
our news is of the vaguest. All we know for certain is, that the 
lord general fell upon the city of Worcester with an army of 
thirty thousand men; that the king's troops, amounting scarcely to 
fourteen thousand, speedily gave way; but it was In defending the pas- 

sage of the ‘Teme, previous to the general action, that my Lord Lovell 
received his mortal wound, and ex pired upon the field.” 

* His son was with him at his death 2” demanded Anne, in a low 
voice. 

“It may be so presumed. But my tidings (being only such as 
have reached the town-council of Oakham) bear no such import. 
‘Touching the young lord, ‘tis rumoured only that he accompanied the 
hing, when, hi aving vainly attempted to rr ully the courage of the dis- 
countenanced Scottish troops, in a spot named Friar Street, of the 
city of Worcester. His majesty implored them to put an end to his 
life, that he might not survive to witness the fall of his cause. Upon 
this emergency my young Lord Lovell seized the bridle of his 
charger, and compe led his m: ijesty from the spot. The troops of 
Cromwell having already carried the opposite gate of the city, for 
some time stoutly defe nded by Colonei Careless.” 

‘And whither has our unfortunate prince betaken himself?” de- 
siete Anne, not choosing to hazard a more intimate Inquiry. 

‘The Almighty, his best protector, only knows!” ejaculated Elias 
Wright, in a disconsolate tone. * An hour or so betore the Castle 
Hill was surrendered by Colonel Drummond, (a measure which proved 
the signal for a cessation of resistance,) the king, guarded by a de- 
tachment of Scottish cavalry, issued trom St. Martin's Gate, and took 
the northern road. It was six of the clock, and dusk ; and the escort, 
it is supposed, quickly dispersed, leaving his Majesty to pursue his 
Hight, encumbered only with a select bi ind of followers.” 

“We are now on the seventh of the month,” said Lady Lovell, 
musingly ; * vet, though these events chanced upon the third, no news 
is known of the king.’ 

A heavy price will be set by parliament upon his person,” ob- 
corved the notary, * when God give him a sate deliverance trom 
those who desire no better than to send him after his royal fa ither. 

‘Their sole chance is to reach the coast, or I should say that it 
Wwials ree he might direct. his steps hitherward,” observed Anne, 
musingly; * here, at least, he knows himself to be secure trom betray: aly 

Mr. Heneage is then in more direct communication with the king 
than Tam apprised off” demanded the astonished Wright. 
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«T spoke of my Lord Lovell,” resumed his companion, timidly, 
« Better, however, that the fugitives made for the nearest port. The 
banner of the king is irrecoverably fallen. There is no satety for 
either him or his on English eround ! 

* Such is, alas! the genet ral judgment,” replied the notary ; * Crom- 
well, in his advice to the parliame nt of this signal victory, e ntitles it the 
‘crowning mercy of his mission. Even in our poor town of Oakham, 
where loyalty hath hitherto preponderated, | discovered this morning 
a decided manifestation in favour of the triumphant lord-general. 

* There is no longer a king in Israel,’ ery the populace, ‘Charles hath 
deserted the people ; - let us seek wiser rulers for the nation, that the ay 
may govern it. [It is vain to conjecture what further evil may betide r" 

- The faction which hath slaughtered one sovereign and driven an- 
other forth to exile, will now usurp all,” observed Lady Lovell; * Hea- 
ven send that it may leave us peacetul graves; [ doubt ‘tis the best 
portion that “ be eranted to well- thinkin r subjects.’ 

* Nay, nay ; scarcely yet so desponding, my dear young lady,” cried 
Wright; * cleuhinn may long afford a secure refuge. Men of peace, 
like Master Heneage, who have taken no active part in this unhappy 
struggle—who have opposed no tax or exaction of the established 
government, may reasonably hope to sit under the shelter of their 
own vine in safety. Your father’s infirmities secure Arm from all 
claim or necessity of action. My own insignificance and scrupulous 
forbearance from political broils insure my own impunity. The best 
aid and dutiful service of old Elias W right are at the disposal of my 
honoured Lady Lovell, the ward confided to my guardianship by her 
good old gt randsire; his arm om iy not be so strong, nor his name so 
noble, as those of others who ought to be at hand for her protection ; 
but all I can do, my dear child, tor your aid, comfort, or honour, shi all 
be done as ze: ously as though you were a lamb of my own fold.” 

A tear gathered on the old man's cheek as he spoke, and it was 
curious to note the struggle in his mode of addressing his lovely com- 
panion, between respect for her newly -acquired rank as a peeress of 
the realm, and his habitual affection for one whom he had seen grow 
up from infancy to the verge of wom: anhood. Lady Lovell, naan ‘ver, 
heard only in his address the comfortable assurance of his fatherly 

care and protection. 

* Thanktully do IT accept your friendly offers,” she replied. “ My 
poor father, as you must perceive, is incapable of thought or action ; 
judge for us both; proceed for us both, All that ought to be done 
for our safety, for our credit, I look to your wisdom to provide for. 
Our funds are already in your hands. Were there any hope of ob- 
taining a sure agent to seek out Lord Lovell and convey to him the 
succours necessary to his present emergency, I should say, be such 
our first consideration. But interference might occasion further peril, 
both to him and to the king, by directing attention to their retreat. 

All there tore | recommend to your care is to de ‘ope ate hi al dise ‘reet and 
confidential person to Worcestershire, with means of be ‘stowing be- 
coming burial upon the remains of my fi uthers noble triend.” 

‘ Were I to presume to advise, wy dear young lady,” interposed 
Master Wright, * 1 should say that the micrests of the living claim 
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precedence over the pomps of the grave: let the dead bury their 
dead. The body of my late Lord Lovell is probably long ere this de- 
posited in christian ground; and were there any pretext in these 
troublesome times for bestowing upon it more ostentatious obsequies, 
surely it is the business of his widow to provide for the ceremony, 
rather than that of a friend.” 

“ Lord Lovells only son is perforce a fugitive,” replied Anne, with 
dignity, “ and I, his lawful wife, at present represent him, and am 
called upon to act in his behalf. If I knew aught of the haughty 
woman whose letter of last week displayed so hard and selfish a 
spirit, Aer care will be to maintain her rights and _ privileges at Lovell 
Iiouse, rather than to show respect to the memory of her departed 
lord.” 

“ I’ faith her ladyship’s task then will be far from laborious,” 
cried the lawyer, betraying, as far as became the sobriety of the mo- 
ment, his professional glee at having overreached an adversary. 
“ The dowager hath no more share or portion in the interests of 
Lovell House or its dependencies, than the poorest of my clerks. 
Her ladyship’s dower is levied upon the entailed estates in Shropshire ; 
of which, during her son's nonage, she may pretend to the adminis- 
tration. But the whole demesne of Lovell is made over in fee to my 
worshipful client, your ladyship’s good father—with power to his son 
to redeem the same on the attainment of his majority. Let her but 
so much as lay her finger on a blade of grass, dating from the third 
day of this current month, and she will hear news of the attorney-at- 
law of Miles Heneage, Esquire, of Dalesdene Grange.” 

* You mean no offence, I trust, to Lord Lovell’s widow ?” gravely 
demanded his ward. 

‘ None, madam, so long as we receive none at her hands. It is 
simply my interest to serve in due time upon her ladyship a process 
of ejection, for the better understanding and establishment of her 
claims and our own.” 

* Eject her from her husband's doors?” cried the startled Anne. 
* You surely do not dream of such an outrage ?” 

“ We will discourse of it another time, my dear young lady,” ob- 
served Elias. “ Your feelings are now excited — your judgment 
scarcely at your disposal. There will be a time to consider it more 
patiently hereafter.” 

* No; now /” replied Lady Lovell, with decision and composure. 
* Untoward business rarely gathers grace from procrastination. [am 
prepared to discuss with you, henceforth and from this moment, all 
matters in which my co-operation may be needful.” 

* Without troubling you, then, with formal terms of law,” observed 
the notary, “know briefly, madam, that in consideration of a sum of 
eight thousand pounds to your personalty appertaining, (whereof six 
were delivered to his hand when he quitted this house on the twenty- 
ninth of August.) my Lord Lovell did recently make over in trust 
to your ladyship’s father all his estates and messuages situated in the 
shire of Northampton.” 

“ Well, sir? The monies were forthwith assigned by the late 
noble friend of my father to the use and profit of his sovereign, | 
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replied Anne ; fancying that the attorney was about to suggest an 
inquiry into the appropriation of a sum which might be supposed 
available to the claims of his heirs. 

“ With his lordship’s employment of the monies, madam, we have 
at present small concern,” said the attorney. “ It is the estate which 
falls into our hands that importeth us to consider.” 

« At present,” replied his ward, “refrain from all proceedings in 
the matter. My father is incapable of interference. I have surely 
no need of the proceeds. Let Lady Lovell enjoy, so long as she 
listeth, the lands pledged by the generous loyalty of her husband.” 

“ Under your favour, madam, this disinterestedness mars at once 
the Lady Lovell’s cause and your own,” remonstrated the cautious 
Elias. ‘ Her late lord fell in arms against the established govern- 
ment. His lands will doubtless be subjected to sequestration; nay, 
if the prognostications of the longest heads are to be trusted—every 
acre belonging to the royalist generals will be forfeited by parliament 
to the Commonwealth to defray the costs of this disastrous war. As 
the property of the deceased nobleman, Lovell House would conse- 
quently be lost to his heirs. As the property of the inoffensive Miles 
Ileneage, against whom no overt act of resistance to the ruling 
powers can be charged, it is secure from spoliation. Ilow say ye, 
then? Shall the inheritance of your father’s noble friend be pre- 
served by this stratagem intact tll better times; or shall it become a 
hunting-ground for the foxes of the commonweal ?”’ 

“ Secure it as best you may, for the future benefit of his son,” 
replied Anne, after a moment's consideration. “ Should he too be- 
come a victim to the good cause, God send us a happier time to restore 
it to the enjoyment of his mother.” 

It was not for Master Wright to combat what he regarded as the 
romantic generosity of inexperienced girlhood. Time would be the 
best monitor of the young Lady Lovell. The old man took his re- 
spectful leave of his surprising ward, that no time might be lost in the 
ordering of his legal measures for her advantage. 

It needed the lapse of more than an hour after his departure to 
relieve the mind of his young client from the exhaustion into which 
it naturally subsided after such trying exertions. Dame Audrey 
peeped unheeded into the chamber, and Mistress Corbet approached 
unperceived towards the chair in which her pupil reclined. But in a 
few affectionate words she entreated the forbearance of both; and, on 
the expiration of her allotted period of silent meditation, Lady Lovell 
issued from the room, composed in deportinent, if not tranquillised in 
spirit. 

She had resolved to make no disclosures to her father. Of what 
use to inflict pain upon the infirm mind which had lost all power 
but that of suffering ? Having bent her steps towards Mr. Meneage’s 
apartment, she assumed her usual place beside his chair, took up her 
customary work, and waited patiently tll he should indulge in some 
of the vague childish questions which, at rare intervals, constituted 
his attempts at conversation.* 


* To be continued. 
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SECOND SIGHT. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Tury tell me, thou pale and thoughtful sage, 
That thine eye can glance o'er Life's coming page ; 
That the shadows in Time’s dim glass concealed, 
To thy piercing gaze are all revealed. 


When the infant smiles on its mother's knee, 

Thou dost not joy in its playful glee, 

Thou canst tell the hour when the world shall win 
That sportive spirit to guile and sin. 


The maiden sits in her summer bower, 
Brighter in bloom than its fairest flower ; 

But thy look is sad, for thou know’st her doom 
Is a fading cheek and an early tomb. 


The bride goes forth from the home of youth, 
She trusts in her faithful lover’s truth 

But thy tears at the boding vision start 

Of a broken vow, and a blighted heart. 


Soldiers march on in their proud array, 

Their drums are beating, their colours gay, 

The crowd exults in their high career, 

But their death-dirge sounds in thy shuddering ear. 


These are the records that numbers tell 

Of the force of thy wonder-working spell ; 
But for me, I cannot deem that Heaven 
Has a boon so fatal to mortals given. 


Oh! not for worlds would I own the power 
To litt the veil of one distant hour, 

And sadly on youth and joy to gaze, 
Knowing the ills of their coming days. 


On the past I love to turn my eyes, 

My present blessings I fondly prize ; 

And when doomed misfortunes to deplore, 
I trust I have better days in store. 


But I would not wish on those days to look, 
They are safely kept in God’s secret book ; 

Aud my heart would grieve, were his wise design 
Protaned by a feeble glance like mine. 








SALVATOR ROSA; OR, THE TWO PORTRAITS.! 
Chapter 1V.—Naples. 


NapLes is a town which offers to the traveller every enjoyment he 
may wish for. That Venice of the Mediterranean passes as rapid] 
from seriousness to folly as her sister of the Adriatic. Bustle and 
silence—flowers and leaves—shade and light—streets of palaces and 
streets of tombs—naked, barren mountains, and fields exuberant with 
vegetation, delight with their chequered charms the raptured eye of 
man. Here Nature's ever-teeming fancy has laid out all her stores to 
make the site complete in grandeur and beauty. She drew around a 
circle of elegant hills, she formed a graceful bay, filling it with 
brightest waves of the sea, studded with islands of flowers and palm- 
trees. Upon the heights she disposed groves of lemon-trees, acacias, 
and vines, in a lofty amphitheatre, fondly receding to encompass a 
voluptuous city. A demon grew jealous of so much beauty. He 
planted Vesuvius at its gates, and Naples accepted the volcano, as the 
philosophical complement of its landscape, for it resumes in itself all 
the wisdom of Latin poets. It warns mankind with its thundering 
voice. Mortals hasten to enjoy life ; it is but a flower, charming now, 
withered the next moment. Love and sport to-day, you will have to 
pass the Styx to-morrow. 

The beauty of the scenery, the variety of its prospects reproducing 
at every step the charm of novelty, made a deep impression upon 
Leontio and Stellina. The healing balm of the change from the city 
of ruins to that of bustling elegance, from the retreat of despondency 
to the spot of budding hope, was now applied to the raw and festering 
wounds of the self-lamented visionary. Soothed was his pain, allayed 
his apprehensions, and a new career for advancement, fame perhaps, 
opened. Yet he could not entirely becalm his restless spirit. The 
fatal word ‘ wife” dinned in his ears, threw a dark shadow over the 
sunniest moments of his new life, and broke through his firm deter- 
mination of total oblivion of the past. Stellina’s intelligent affection 
could not but anxiously observe the marked alteration in Leontio’s 
mood. Attributing it to their novel position, to the influence of pic- 
turesque nature, she was ever foremost to imagine, to prepare, and to 
insist upon their daily excursions into some yet unvisited spot. For 
whenever they, found themselves alone in the little room they inha- 
hited, Leontio invariably returned to his unsociable temper. Nothing 
then could cheer him up into quiet enjoyment of the stores of 
thoughts and sentiments, such as amidst the richest sights of nature an 
artist never fails to glean. If Stellina approached him, gently placing 
his feverish head on her bosom, he would at first accept with delight 
her innocent embrace, but then he would start, repel the consolation 
proffered by sisterly love, push her away, and, as if escaping some 
danger, run out into the street. Poor, unsuspecting girl! She did 
not perceive that under this strange mood there lurked a passion much 


' Continued from page 215. 
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more violent than fraternal love, that in the embrace that burned, the 
eyes that admired, the bewildered mind that avoided solitude and 
shrank from contact, the lover stood revealed. Thus they spent a 
few montlis of subdued grief for Leontio, of confirmed hope for 
Stellina. Spring arrived, and its invigorating influence gave a new 
incentive to their rambles about the town. One morning they rose 
before the rosy light of the aurora had tinged the lofty peaks of the 
surrounding hills. Uncertain whither to bend their course, they wan- 
dered at random through the suburban streets, till the first rays of the 
rising sun, reverberated by the lofty spire of the Carthusian church, 
indicated to them a point worthy of visit. It was the rogation week. 
Peasants from the vicinity were hastening with the first-fruits of the 
earth, and the earliest offspring of their herds, to offer them for the 
usual benediction of the church. The young pair followed the stream, 
and arrived at the foot of the charter-house before the opening of the 
portals. Soon, however, the doors were thrown wide apart, and the 
motley groups rushed in, and with them the flood of harmonious 
sounds, the fragrant odours of the dawn, and the light of the sun 
filled the gorgeous sanctuary of the votaries of humbleness and pri- 
vation. Nothing could exceed the beauty of that pillared cloister, 
which the piety of Charles of Anjou had erected in honour of St. 
Bruno. The marble columns gleamed in the morning's light, and 
the grand and sublime figures painted on the ceiling and the walls 
seemed to move and to live. The officiating priest descended the 
steps of the high altar to pronounce the benediction over the faithful, 
the city, and the sea. 

“ What a delicious abode it is!” exclaimed Leontio, in admiration 
of the scene around. 

“'Transeuntibus,” whispered some one in a deep hollow voice be- 
hind him. 

“It is a word full of meaning,” answered Leontio, gently drawing 
Stellina after the Carthusian monk who had pronounced it. 

They followed him into a secluded and deserted chapel. The noise 
of their footsteps awakened the attention of the monk. He turned 
round. At that moment light, breaking through the side-windows, 
wrapt in its halo the graceful figures of Leontio and Stellina. As 
soon as he perceived them, he receded a few paces with a violent start, 
crossed his arms on the breast, and then held them up to Heaven, his 
face turning deadly white. 

*“ Resuscitated !” exclaimed he, in a voice which would have 
alarmed and scandalised the congregation, had it not been covered by 
the solemn chant of the litanies. 

“Who?” vehemently asked Leontio. 

“ Thou, she—both of ye !” 

* What do you mean, father ?” 

* Whence come ye, phantoms? Begone! This is the holy abode 
of God. Its pale is forbidden to ghosts.” 

“ Father, have pity on me—on my poor sister !” 

“ She, thy sister ? You have then been divorced in hell.” 
“ Mercy, mercy on us! give us your benediction, father.” 
“1 —I should bless the phantoms of Leontio and Stellina ? 
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“ He knows us. Oh! horrible mystery !” 

«Yes, horrible mystery for you—for me; but all must needs be 
explained. The secret shall come out. Hear me! Do ye see yon 
hill? Do ye see yon hill, close by the lowering pinnacle of Vesu- 
vius? Do ye perceive the tuft of pines covering a mass of ruins— 
—there—on the other side of the bay? It is Ottajano. This even- 
ing at six o'clock I shall wait there for you. If you come, I shall no 
longer doubt that you are living—nay resuscitated. But if you fail 
to come, both, I from this day shall bury myself in my cell, and 
never see a human face again.” 

Leontio and Stellina descended from the charter-house, amazed, 
terrified ; and long they gave no audible vent to their emotions. At 
last Leontio broke forth. “ Sister,” said he, “we must trace the 
thread of this mystery to its end, be death and misery the conse- 
quence. We shall be there at six o'clock. Take a moment of repose. 
We shall go there long before the appointed hour.” 

The evening came with all the new-born charms of the spring. 
The young minions of misfortune stood on the top of the hill of 
Ottajano. Stellina could not resist the blissful and magic influence 
of the sublime landscape which lay before them. Her eyes glistened 
with joy and elation. She clasped the hand of Leontio, and seemed 
to say—-we may be happy yet! 

“] understand thee,’’ said he; “ sister, let loose all your feelings, 
give up your mind to the deceiving charm of nature. Enjoy its prof- 
fered balm, and do not think it is all fallacy and deception. But 1—I 
know it better —the bitter core concealed under this gaudy semblance, 
the awful truth lurking beneath this splendid deception. Here, 
seated beneath this pine, I have yet seen nothing of what has charmed 
thee. Naples, its port, its hills, its festive appearance were created 
for other eyes than mine —for eyes which are not bedimmed by tears. 
What I have seen, what has fixed, chained all my thoughts, is this 
castle in ruins. Under these mouldering walls there is hidden some 
mystery of death, which contaminates all around me with its melan- 
choly, poisons the air, throws a deep shade over these pines, the 
remote isles, the expanse of the sea. Through that glass of dark 
thoughts every feature of the landscape appears to me surrounded with 
a black border of mourning. What has become of the lord of this 
mansion? To him also this sea appeared lovely, the sky radiant, the 
atmosphere full of love and luxuriance. Not always these windows had 
been overgrown by weeds. Once this broken marble pavement shook 
under the sportive feet of gay revellers. Who will tell how many 
lovely faces looked from above this dilapidated balcony ? And all this 
has passed, sister, as the mist which we saw this morning fly before 
the sun along the face of the bay. Alas! for the hopes, the aims, and 
the feelings of man !” 

At this moment an old man issued from a low door of the side 
tower, near which they were seated. His costume denoted the utmost 
misery; yet his dignified gait, the expression of his face, nay, even 
his tattered garment, marked him for something more than a common 
beggar, or a Neapolitan peasant. He looked like a phantom of a 
butler, wearing yet the rusty insignia and the soiled rags of a rich 
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livery. He proceeded a few steps on the terrace, now fixing his eyes 
on the ground, now raising them up to heaven. 

« Excuse me,” said Leontio, who began already to grow impatient 
at the tardy appearance of the mysterious monk, “ is this Ottajano ?” 

The old man stopped suddenly, fixed his eyes on the youthful pair, 
and stood motionless, as if awakened from a dream. His crossed 
arms fell heavily down, his breast began to work with agonising gasps, 
a horrible sound died in his heaving breast. ‘Then at once his figure 
brightened with delirious gaiety, and he exclaimed, with an unearthly 
tone of mirth, “ Leontio !—Stellina!—Ah, good God! I knew you 
were not dead! No; angels never die. My dear master, my lovely 
children! whence come ye? How coarse is your garment, Stellina! 
—what have you done with the Spanish dress which fitted you so 
well? Dance, dance on!—strike up a new tune—this is your wed- 
ding-day. But you are too pale for such a glorious day, young bride! 
—you look too mournful, young husband! Take care of the monk— 
here, here he comes—beware !—he comes to poison you !” 

“ Ah! help, help, Stellina!” cried Leontio. “ Am I living ?—do 
I dream? Impossible, impossible. It is a lie, an infamous treason. 
Thou playest a comedy, old man—thou hast been posted here to play 
a part in the farce, which I shall turn into tragedy. Stellina! do not 
retain my arm—TI shall punish that sordid impostor.” 

The poniard trembled in Leontio’s hand; but the madman felt no 
fear; he did not recede one step, nor raise the arm to ward off the 
blow; the smile of happiness irradiated his face—it was Leontio who 
fell back. 

“ Dear children,” continued Stephano, with undisturbed calmness 
and endearing accent, “ how long and bitterly have I wept after you! 
Tears have burnt out my eyes. You come from a long voyage—is it 
not? Come, come ; your parents are waiting for you. Look how the 
castle is adorned for your reception. Have you seen your nuptial 
chamber? There are two most lovely corpses.” 

** Infernal spirit, what art thou ?” vociferated Leontio. “ Phantom, 
re-enter thy grave. Come, Stellina, let us fly from this abode of 
ghosts !” 

* No, no; I shall never leave you again, dear master ; [ shall follow 
you everywhere.” 

* Away, away; thou art dead if thou movest.” 

“ Ungentle lord, ungrateful child; it is I, ‘tis the old Stephano, who 
has made your shrouds with his own hands.” 

Stellina had only time enough to rush forward, and turn aside the 
blow aimed at the breast of the poor maniac. The point of the dag- 
ger tore only his arm ; blood oozed on his tattered sleeve. 

* No, no, you are not my young masters,” said Stephano, pushing 
away the hand of Leontio, who, frightened by the effect of his rash- 
ness, approached him to bind his wound. “ They are dead, they are 
dead, long since. You are ghosts, who have assumed the shapes of 
Leontio and Stellina. Begone, begone, demons! Las Vegas, Otta- 
Jano, come, come to kill the phantoms who have robbed your children 
of their forms, They have been poisoned—your children! It was 
Uheona who poisoned them—Theona has avenged himself—avenged 
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his wife dead in your arms, Ottajano !—Bravo, bravo, thou hast well 
done, Theona !” 

The maniac slowly walked off. Another person arrived in his stead. 
It was the Carthusian monk, in the garb of a peasant. 

«“ Follow me,” said he, without stopping. 

The monk proceeded towards the ruins with a firm assured step, as 
a man executing a preconcerted plan. ‘They traversed a court all en- 
cumbered with stones and rubbish, and entered a vestibule A falling 
staircase, of which the first steps were entirely destroyed, led to the 
first floor. With astonishing quickness the monk made up the defi- 
ciency with stones strown all around. They reached with difficulty, 
but without hesitation, the top of the mansion. A long gallery, ex- 
hibiting yet traces of valuable frescoes, opened before them its massy 
walls, all besmeared with blood, employed for a variety of abusive im- 
precations against the Spaniards, The leader stopped at its farthest 
end before a recess in the wall, not unlike the space formerly occupied by 
adoor. He took out from under his cloak a large spade. A breach 
was soon performed. Dark was the room to which thus an entrance 
had been made by the masculine hand of the monk, and its window 
seemed equally to have been stopped with stones. He entered it first, 
and with a few strokes made an opening in the outer wall. 

“ Come now, come,” exclaimed he; “ day’s light illumines again 
this room ; do you recognise it ?” 

Stellina fell on a chair, and answered not. 

“ How should I recognise it ?” replied Leontio; “ I have never been 
before in Naples, and this room appears to have been shut up for a 
very long time.” 

“ Well,” calmly said the monk ; “ this is your nuptial chamber.” 

“ When shall this terrible dream finish?” muttered Stellina. 

“ Evidently crime has polluted this marble-stone ; there are traces 
of two corpses upon it,” said Leontio. 

“ Yes, thou speakest the truth, Leontio; it is here that both of you 
have been poisoned—thou and thy wife. Here lay thy corpse —there 
that of Stellina. ‘These two wax-tapers shone over your agony—this 
dress is thine—that wedding-gown is your bride’s. You may put 
them on—they will fit you as if made but yesterday. Dost thou per- 
ceive upon the handle of this sword the letter L ?—It is the initial of 
thy name. With it thou hast souglit to attain the poisoner. In vain 
—thy morbid hand denied thee that last service. Here is thy nuptial 
bed—thou hast never reposed in it, Leontio.” 

“ Come, come, brother,” faltered the girl; or I shall die—lI shall 
die here.” 

“ For the second time,” added sneeringly the monk. 

“ Speak on, speak on,” cried Leontio, dizzy with terror; “ come to 
the last point of mystery. But no—spare my sister. I shall come 
here again at your bidding. Now allow us to depart.” 

“ No, not yet,” said he ; and drew the black vest from the two por- 
traits. The freshness of colours, the beauty of painting, had been 
preserved in all its pristine perfection. A vivid representation of 
their forms stood before the bewildered children. 

“ To complete the likeness, take up your dresses and put them on,” 
added the unpitying stranger. 
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Stellina rose, uttered a faint cry, and fell inanimate on the chair. 
Leontio stared awhile with awful look on the portrait of his bride, and 
sank at her feet. 

The monk looked on the two bodies with fiendish joy. “ Now fully 
avenged!” said he, and left the room; he covered the door with a 
plank, and wrote on it with chalk—* Hesusecitated and died again.” 

The moon was already half of its silent career. Its rays fell coldly 
on the two bodies of the nuptial room of Ottajano.  Stellina was first 
to wake from her trance. She placed Leontio’s head on her knees, 
and bedewed his cheeks with hot tears of affection. He seemed to 
sleep. Deep sighs and hollow sounds broke through his uneven 
breath. It was a lethargy fevered with terrific dreams : it would have 
been cruel to interrupt this painful sleep, which at least bore the ap- 
pearance of repose. Stellina understood this, for she found in that 
trying moment the intelligence and the courage of despair. She 
guessed at the horrible design of the monk to leave them dying there 
from terror, and far from human assistance. She resolved then to 
assume the air of perfect security, and when Leontio open ned his eyes, 
he saw her heavenly face radiant with hope and attachment, as if it 
had been in their little room in Naples. 

“ Where are we?” asked he, anxiously ; “ tell me, tell me, Stellina, 
where are we ?—where am I ?” 

“ Near.thy sister,” answered she, with perfect self-possession. 

Leontio kissed her hands. His tears flowed abundantly—they re- 
lieved his oppressed heart. He looked around, and calmly asked— 
“ Is the mysterious man gone ?—Are we alone ?” 

«“ Yes, brother, alone,” said she: “I have watched over thee for 
more than three hours I believe, and no one has entered here. | 
heard two voices on the terrace. I recognised one as that of the 
monk; the other was manly, sonorous, and commanding. I fancied to 
hear the clash of arms: a few brief strokes, and all was gone. After 
this I heard nothing more but the broken sound of thy respiration.” 

Leontio approached the small aperture of the window. All was 
buried in silence. “ The sun of the sleepless” darted its last rays 
over the becalmed city of Naples. 

« Brother,” said Stellina, anxious to find whether there was any 
hope left for their escape, “ the dawn will refresh you; let us leave 
this room—let us go into that fragrant pine-wood: we shall witness 
the sun rise from yonder rock which juts out into the sea. How 
beautiful it must appear from that lofty peak !” 

She drew him towards the door, trembling lest her suspisions should 
be confirmed that very moment. 

“It is walled up again,” exclaimed Leontio. 

“ No, no,” answered she; and, though too sure of it, she pushed 
the plank in proof of her sembled security. 

The plank gave way—Stellina took it for a miracle. She thought 
Providence had nerved her arm with a gigantic force. But a child 
would have effected the same, for the plank merely leaned against the 
wall. They traversed the gallery, descended the ruined staircase, 
and entered the mazes of the pine-grove. At first they —s * 
and fro, happy in the vague presentiment of their release. Still, 
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every faint stir of the leaves, Leontio grasped his d: agger, and Stellina 
trembled as the innocuous cause of her fright. A thick tuft of cypress 
drew their attention. 

Another tomb yet,” said Leontio; “are we doomed to meet 
tombs everywhere? It must have been long neglected, for it is all 
covered with ivy and weeds.” 

He approached it, cut away the tangled branches with the edge of 
his dagger, looked on the insc ription, and remained fixed to the spot. 
He had. only the power to motion to Stellina. She followed the direc- 
tion of his finger, and read :— 


LEONTIO AND STELUINA. 
Died May 10, 1646, the Day of their Marriage. 


They looked on each other in amazement and stupefaction. Leontio 
opened the door of the tomb, and saw two empty places. 

“ Empty!" exclaimed he. “ But look—observe, Stellina, these 
medallions cut in the marble. Dost thou recognise the features ? 
God, descend from heaven, rescue my soul from doubt— speak to me 
as you spoke once to Moses. Unrav el the mystery, or I shall die in 
perdition.” 

Stellina knelt on the tombstone, and fervently prayed. 

Anon a sudden revolution electrified the whole body of the young 
man. Ineffable joy brightened his brow. 

“Yes,” exclaimed he, “I accept the augury of the epitaph. 
Thanks, thanks, mysterious tomb, for the revelation! Stellina, this 
day is not a day of death—this dawn is the morning ray of our ex- 
istence—this cypress is a myrtle. These letters are set in gold. 
Stellina, rise up, thou art my sister no longer. Leontio is no more 
thy brother. Iam thy lover, thy husband! Oh! I know it well. A 
criminal passion could not have been placed in my heart. Agreed—lI 
am a phantom. I have been dead, I am now resuscitated—an ex- 
ception in the world—so much the better. Who shall now come 
and tell mé that I am alive, and that thou art my sister? Better to 
be dead, and to be thy husband, than claim life and brotherhood.” 

“ Brother! Leontio!” muttered the young girl. “1 felt also that 
my heart could not harbour an incestuous lov e. lLloved thee more 
than a sister. How many times confession died on my lips! And a 
while ago, when thy dear head reposed on my lap, how many em- 
braces of a bride have I bestowed on thy forehead. Their warmth 
restored thee to life again. Leontio—brother —friend !” 

“ Husband, say husband! Our marriage contract is engraved 
upon this bronze. God himself has sown ivy upon this nuptial 
register to preserve it from touch impure, from the defacement of 
fingers profane. Come, Stellina, let us await in yonder bower till the 
light of the sun ushers in our first day of unalloyed bliss.” 

They entered the same rotundo where the former Leontio and the 
former Stellina had met the friar. Sc arcely had they seated them- 
selves when a man dressed in black appe ‘ared on the threshold, and 
seemed to bar the passage. Leontio sprang up and grasped his dag- 
ger. He fixed his eyes on the stranger. A moment of doubt and 
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hesitation was followed by a joyous exclamation. “ No, no, my eyes 
do not deceive me; it is Salvator Rosa himself.” 

«“ Yes, you have recognised me,” answered the great painter, 
“and it is you that I am come to wait upon. In our first interview 
you greeted me with the title of excellency. To-day Salvator Rosa, 
the plebeian, has come here to hail you as the rightful Duke of 
Ottajano |" 

Leontio stood silent. Stellina clung to his side. 

“ T have followed you step by step,” continued their friend, “ ever 
since our meeting in Rome. I knew you were in Naples. I hurried 
to come here. But vain were my attempts to discover your abode. 
J spent full three months in inspecting the birth registers in every 
church of the town and its vicinity. In my perambulations I met a 
Franciscan friar, who recollected to have been secretly introduced into 
a palace about eighteen years ago, and to have christened two chil- 
dren with your names. He remembered another circumstance. 
“ Stellina,” said he, “ had on her bosom a red sign, like an imprint 
of a golden needle, such as ladies often adorn with their head- 
dress.” 

Leontio sprang to embrace Salvator. Stellina blushed, and cast 
down her eyes. 

“ Following up your trace,” added Salvator, “I have yesterday at 
nightfall arrived here with two armed servants. I called you by name 
everywhere, but no one answered. At last a man issued from these 
ruins. He held in his hand a spade and _ basket full of cement, as if 
he was going to do some masonry work. It was Theona. I recog- 
nised him. I knew him in younger days, when I lived with robbers. 
He had been injured by your father Leontio in the dearest object of 
his affection. His wife was found dead in the bed-room of Ottajano. 
I called upon him to reveal the secret, and to indicate where you 
were to be met. He smiled. I unsheathed the sword. He wrunga 
weapon from one of my astonished servants, and fought with me. 
Then dropping suddenly his arm, he said, ‘ Be not so angry; nothing 
is more easy than to satisfy you as to the retreat of the persons 
whom I think you are seeking for. They are in Naples. Let us go 
thither... In an hour you shall see them.” We descended the hill, 
and took a boat to shorten the distance. On approaching the city, a 
few steps from the shore, Theona exclaimed, ‘ By this time your 
young friends are dead. You will find them in the ruins of Ottajano. 
Close by the nuptial chamber there is an empty tomb, with room for 
two. The names are already inscribed. You will have only to place 
the corpses there. A cheap funeral indeed! As for me, my destiny 
is fulfilled, and my vengeance satisfied.’ Saying this, he jumped into 
the sea, and disappeared in its waves. Instead of two corpses to 
bury, I have found here a married couple to embrace.” 

“Ah!” said Leontio, “I never thought that bliss could sit so 
lightly on man’s heart. Happy day! Where should I wish to finish 
it?” 

“ Where you have begun it. To-morrow you will come to my 
house ; to-day we shall remain in your castle, Duke of Ottajano! 
My servants have prepared all for our reception here. In an hour 
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you shall be married at the church of Resina, and to-night the repose 
and security of your nuptial chamber will have Salvator Rosa for its 
guard,” 

It was at this fantastical watch, while he was pacing the long gal- 
lery, and silence covered the mysteries of the nuptial chamber, that 
Salvator Rosa pondered over the incidents of that horrible tale of 
revenge; and perhaps composed the satire, in the opening of which 
he thus addresses Nemesis and the ascetic votary of contempt :— 




































Sorgi, sorgi, o Timon, dal capo fondo 
A rimirar sulla terrena riva 
Quanto da quel di precé conciuto é il mondo ; 
Sorgi dai morti, or che nel’ sen m’avivva, 
Cinico ardir a stimular l’'ingegno 
Santo furor della Rannusia diva! 








PARTING SONG. 
Tune—“ And wilt thou say farewell, love?” 
BY THOMAS RAGG. 


Awp canst thou say farewell, love, 
And thus—thus coldly part? 

My sighs, my tears must tell, love, 
The anguish of my heart. 

But if thou thus canst bid adieu, 
"Tis fitting we should sever ; 

Be mine despair—peace be with you,— 
Farewell—farewell for ever! 


But wilt thou ne’er on me, love, 
A kind reflection cast ? 

Oh, I must think of thee, love, 
So long as life shall last. 

For ne'er, ah! ne’er can I forget, 
Can cease to mourn—oh, never, 
That thou canst thus without regret 

Bid me—tarewell for ever. 


Go—sweetly pass thy days, love, 
I'll haunt thee now no more ; 

And may the next that prays, love, 
Thine idol shrine before, 

Present a heart as true as mine, 
A warmer can be never; 

Though since so dead, so cold is thine, 
I bid farewell for ever. 

Nottingham. 


July, 1838.—voL. XXI.——NO. LXXXVII. 
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SHAKSPEARE FANCIES. 
No. I. 


JULIET, AND LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 


My reading has been, like that of most females of the present day, 
superficial. But is not a slight knowledge of many pursuits better 
than a longer acquaintance with one or two? Just so, it is pleasant 
to have many acquaintances: but by the close intimacy which cir- 
cumstances enable us to have with a few, we learn their faults and 
failings ; and, unless they are necessary to us, this knowledge too often 
ends in a disgust which is not combated. If we are imaginative, as 
most people are, more or less, these glimpses of truths are sources of 
enjoyment. We fancy what is not revealed; and though our concep- 
tions may be very foolish and false, what does it greatly matter if they 
prove instruments of harmless happiness 7’ 

It is so gratifying to vanity to comprehend an allusion! Such a 
beaming smile passes over our booby faces, if, when a Latin quotation 
is made, we understand one clause of it, such as tempus fugit, ad libi- 
tum, &c. We give a scarcely perceptible nod of acquiescence, and 
are twice as proud as before. Or, if geology is mentioned, we feel 

again blissfully at home: because, perhaps, we have heard a cousin 
tell of how he dined in company with a host of geologists, and sat 
next to De la Beche, “ an interesting, handsome-countenanced, unas- 
suming young man ;” and of how he went twenty miles out of his way 
to discourse with the celebrated Mary Awning, who has been the 
carver of her own fortunes, like another Joan of Arc,—but not, like 
Joan, inspiredly fanatical—only “ sensible and unobtrusive.” Like- 

wise, in painting, we are on easy terms with all the ancient masters, if 
we have seen one Titian, one Rembrandt, and some engravings from 
Raffaelle—on easy terms with all the moderns, if we have seen a 
print or so from Martin or Wilkie. We consider ourselves judicious 
admirers of sculpture if we have read Lord Byron’s description of the 
Apollo and Laocoon, and seen a plaster of Paris imitation of the one, 

and a miniature group from the other. We are amateur musicians if 
we know the sound of an odd overture of Rossini, Mozart, Beethoven. 
We are literati if familiar with the names of Goethe, Schiller, Man- 
zoni, Victor Hugo, Scott, and Bulwer. And this is all very well. It 
is quite as egotistical to enlarge on our ignorance as to boast of our 
learning. If a sage opens his lips and longs. for sympathy, why destroy 
the gratification he has, in supposing we appreciate him by protesting 
our incompetency? If we listen acquiescingly and attentively, we 
shall, ten to one, obtain new vistas of further charming scenery. 

By acknow ledging the superficialness of woman, I do not infer that 
the ordinary run of men are not also shallow. But men being on the 
whole less of talkers, they rarely commit themselves by making vivd 
voce pretensions to universality. They let it be taken for granted, if 
people will; they are too proud, indolent, or cautious, to insinuate it. 
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Yet a person may be a smatterer on every subject but one; and, if he 
go deep in that, we have no right to call him superficial. For the 
developement of talent it is sufficient if a man be really familiar with 
one painting, one statue, one opera, one book—with one specimen of 
the different successful efforts of genius. 

I have glanced at superficialness, in order to excuse any shallow 
remarks I may make on the writings of our heroines of later days, 
whom I am about to associate with the women of Shakspeare.- l 
know one shrewd, clever man, who devours Captain Marryat’s novels, 
but who deems Shakspeare and Mr. Bulwer too learned! 1 know an- 
other reading man who thinks Voltaire’s “ Candide” and “ Huron” the 
pitch of perfection, and, of course, worthy of study, but who cannot, 
for the life of him, perceive any object in twice perusing a play of 
Shakspeare’s. But such is not the general taste, at least the allowed 
one. Most people cry up Shakspeare, and give one to believe that 
they could read him for ever; though this, I fancy, is true of very 
few. To those who write or converse, it is delightful that there is 
common ground, such as Shakspeare and the Bible, where they may 
meet all the world. Every one may turn for reference to these two 
books. Here is a happier resort, for those who cannot act without an 
eye to popularity, than the classics, Milton, or Dante. 

There is a proverb that “ comparisons are odious.” But this is the 
case only when rivals are compared, and when hatred and jealousy 
may be induced. What is more pleasing than a pretty simile? What 
more agreeable to the party concerned than to tell an ugly woman 
that she resembles a beauty ? Shakspeare is my never-failing resource 
when I am tired of thinking and have exhausted my ideas—when | 
cannot procure a new work —and when I have finished an unnatural 
story. What luxury is it, after an absence of two or three months 
from our old friend, to repose once more in his society! If we are 
familiar with him, we are painfully alive to every affectation of style. 
We have more unalloyed pleasure in reading a second-rate tale, if it 
be naturally told, than a first-rate one that is marred by assumption. 
Captain Marryat, Mr. Dickens, Miss Martineau, and the inimitable 
author of the Gurney Papers, write unaffectedly. As I was turning 
over the leaves of Shakspeare the other day, a passing likeness struck 
me between his women and our authoresses ; and, as we are all glad of 
a pretext for being led to Shakspeare, I resolved to make a list of my 
fancies. Dr. Maginn’s papers on Falstaff and Jacques are interesting. 
How feelingly he speaks of the former! If I were going to liken 
men to Shakspeare’s heroes, | should place Dr. Maginn and Sir John 
Falstaff side by side, I believe. 

The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague are called to my 
mind by the character of Juliet; and it is for the effusions of au- 
thoresses, not themselves, that I find likenesses in the following pages. 
sut Mr. Bulwer, in his “ Student,” truly says, that a man is better known 
by his books than by his conversation. ‘There is condensation in the 
former—every sentence is instinct with meaning; whereas the latter 
is comparatively diffuse, and often without point. The former is the 
overflowing of a full heart and teeming brain ;—the latter is often 
dragged out by necessity. In the former he is impelled to analyse 
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and reveal—for truth is the soul of genius ;—in the latter, brevity and 
light entertainment are all that is required or wished for. In the for- 
mer, where there is talent, there must be individuality ;—in the latter 
there is the similarity engendered by society and convention. In the 
former a whole is laid before us, and we may contemplate the propor- 
tions, the consistency of one part with another, the suitability of cha- 
racter and circumstance ;—in the latter, we have a mere scrap-book, 
a lady's album, vulgarly speaking, without head or tail. 

But how do we compare Lady Mary and Juliet? ‘There is a fresh- 
ness, a brilliancy, a gorgeousness around them both: a freshness like 
that of childhood, when all the heart feels is uppermost on the lips ; 
when all creation is steeped in sunshine, in the conception of its joy- 
ous admirers—a freshness like that of the dewy morn, 


“With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tomb, 

And glowing into day.” 


A freshness like that of the dawn of the Ist of September, when the 

Pickwickians went out to shoot—* It was a fine morning—so fine 

that you would scarcely have believed that the few months of an 

English summer had yet flown by. Hedges, fields, and trees, hill and 

moorland, prosested to the eye their ever-varying shades of deep 

rich green; scarce a leaf had fallen, scarce a sprinkle of yellow 

mingled with the hues of summer, warned you that autumn had begun. 
The sky was cloudless ; the sun shone out bright and warm ; the songs 
of birds, and hum of myriads of summer insects, filled the air; and 
the cottage- gardens, crowded with flowers of every rich and beautiful 
tint, sparkled i in the heavy dew like beds of glittering j jewels. Every- 
thing bore the stamp of summer, and none of its beautiful colours had 
yet faded from the die ;’—there is a brilliancy around them like that 
of a starlight night, when the heavens are ethereal blue, the atmo- 
sphere translucent, and every twinkler more radiant than a diamond— 
a brilliancy like that of the evening, 

* When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise—” 
and Lorenzo and Jessica reclined together, and looked “ how the floor 
of heaven was thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold,”’—a brilliancy 
like that of the night, when Juliet herself, leaning her cheek upon her 
hand, and looking forth of her window, sighed, from the burthen of 
her love, and sought relief in giving voice to one heavy laden—* Ah 
me !""—a brilliancy like that of the night when Lord Byron apostro- 
phised the stars, “ which are the poetry of heaven,” (and Juliet and 
Lady Mary are some of earth’s happiest poetry ;)—and there is a 
gorgeousness about them, like that of a glorious sunset, such a one 
as Mrs. Jameson gazed upon from an eminence which commanded a 
view of Florence. There is a beauty around them, like the odorous 
purple of a new-born rose—and like the dying dolphin, whom each 
pang imbues 





* With a new colour, as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest.’ 
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Now that we have relieved ourselves of this burden of similes, we 
may proceed. 

Was Lady Mary selfish, worldly, sophisticated? She enjoyed life, 
sucking the honey from every comb. And so did Juliet; whom we 
may imagine a talented, excitable, happy child. The only daughter 
of fond parents, who were high in rank, and lived in splendour, every 
wish of her guileless heart was gratified. Every one was ready to 
love the beautiful infant, the little affectionate heiress—upwards, from 
her old nurse, who gloried in “ the prettiest babe that e’er she 
nursed,” and yet, with the shallowness of age, gave vent to her grief, 
when her mistress lay lifeless before her, in a crowd of worthless ex- 
clamations. “QO woe! O woful, woful day! O, well-a-day, that 
ever [ was born! O lamentable day! Alack the day! Most lament- 
able day! Most lamentable day, that ever, ever I did yet behold,” 
&c. &c. (If an old woman be of a melancholy turn of mind, she 
will weep daily, and mourn, the live-long twenty-four hours, the loss 
of a friend; but she would have been equally dolorous if that friend 
had lived—so none, or little thanks to her ;)—and downwards, from 
the gallant, young, and noble Count Paris, was every one prepared to 
love Juliet. 

What idea have we of Juliet’s person?’ As she stands now before 
our mental gaze, may she not remind us of the description of an- 
other, Julia— 

“* Tler eye (I’m very fond of handsome eyes) 

Was large and dark, suppressing half its fire 

Until she spoke, then through its soft disguise 

Flash’d an expression of more pride than ire, 

And love than either ; and there would arise 

A something in them which was not desire, 

But would have been, perhaps, but for the soul 
Which struggled through and chasten’d down the whole. 


‘* Her glossy hair was cluster'd o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair, and smooth ; 
Her eyebrow’s shape was like th’ aérial bow, 
Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth, 
Mounting, at times, to a transparent glow, 
As if her veins ran lightning ; she, in sooth, 
Possess’d an air and grace by no means common.” 


Is this comparison unfair to Juliet ?—desecration ? Donna Julia 
was much older than our heroine; but may we not fancy her youthful 
appearance to have been like that of Juliet? So, then, it is not to 
the depraved womanhood of the Donna, but to her innocent girlhood, 
that we liken Juliet. In her eye, however, there was no pride—there 
is usually far more haughtiness in the expression of an erring woman, 
than in that of a pure, good, and faithful one. Brown eyes—black 
hair—cheeks a little sunburnt— pretty, soft, attractive features— 
countenance ever-varying—smiles and tears, showers and sunshine, 
like an Irish girl and an April day—in form and stature a plump little 
Venus—and altogether not remarkable, so much for being a pretty, a 
handsome, or a fine woman, as for being a loveable one—there is my 
notion of Juliet’s person. 
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Paris we may imagine a fair, comely, amiably-countenanced, 
almost Saxon sort of youth—generous, kind, and trae—deserving of 
a happier fate; he who strewed with flowers his lady's grave, albeit 
he had never been favoured by one loving word from her. But he 
was of the sanguine, believing temperament, which usually accom- 
panies the blond complexion ; and he deemed that if she had lived, 
she should have loved him. Romeo's cheek we fancy to have had the 
rich hue of sunset clouds—a crimsoned brown—his black eye flashing 
fire and passion; but, when fixed on the lady of his love, beaming 
tenderness. 

Juliet did not, like Lady Mary, achieve fame: but she was too 
young to be far known. Judging from the circumstances of the mar- 
riage of Lady Mary, some may think that her character was the anti- 
podes of that of Juliet—that she had a cold, instead of a loving, 
heart. But Lady Mary lived in England, where it is not altogether 
so easy to find a passionate lover. If she had encountered one cal- 
culated to draw forth all her energies, who will say that she was not 
capable of loving to a voluptuous excess?’ Happy, unspeakably 
happy, is the woman of intellect, who has an opportunity to unite 
herself with a man of understanding! Or if this happiness be denied, 
still is she happy if wedded to a man of worth, whom she must 
esteem ! 

Juliet’s infancy passed happily; and, at her first entrance upon 
life, she was conducted to bliss of which she had hitherto conceived 
no idea. Corinne, when she was one of the persona in the tragedy, 
omitted Rosaline altogether. She was too jealous to admit a rival 
near the throne. But the history of Romeo and Juliet is incomplete 
without her—although the episode may be unnecessary to the mere 
acting part of the play, and spoil its unity. Romeo's rapidity in de- 
voting himself to Juliet is rendered very natural by the fact of his 
having so long loved unsuccessfully. He was a youth longing for 
love, as well as for a lover. The path of Juliet’s triumph was already 
strewed with laurels, in anticipation of her approaching conquest. 
Romeo was already in love—an object, on whom to lavish the trea- 
sures of his heart, was all that was wanting—and Juliet had but to 
appear, in order to appropriate him, once and for ever, to herseli— 
(like Henrietta Temple and Ferdinand Armine)—a lady, even when 
she has fancied unavailingly, is all the readier to receive the ad- 
dresses of a more profitable swain. And, henceforward, to the end 
of Juliet’s short lite, though her trials were mighty, her joys super- 
abounded. 

To be so loved, to be so married, how ineffably delightful and de- 
lighting to Juliet! The last parting was a sore pang; but how 
atoning had been the meeting! There was an enjoyableness in the 
grief of Juliet, which none, who have not loved wildly like her, can 
comprehend. Her separation gave her breathing time to think, and 
dream of, and meditate on, her past raptures. ‘These dreamy ecstasies 
were concentrated, and the more pungent because unshared, myste- 
rious, secret—for though the vulgar old nurse knew what bad taken 
place, she went alinost tor nothing ; she could not sympathise in those 
nental argumentations of delight which she had never experienced— 
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and which, and they alone, render sublunary things exquisite beyond 
expression. It is common, in these days, to contemn “ inflated lan- 
guage, “too strong terms,” &c; but when you touch on some sub- 
jects, must you not rather lament the deficiency of words, and fancy 
that a look, an accent, is necessary in the reader, in order to give the 
auditor an inkling, even, of felicity alluded to, which no eye has seen, 
and no pen can describe ? 

If Juliet had been allowed time to wait for letters from her absent 
lord—to imagine him remiss, forgetful, weary of her—taken, fasci- 
nated, engrossed, by another—or to imagine, because the courier 
arrived half an hour later the second than the first time, that some 
misfortune had befallen her Romeo—that he was sick, weak, ill, 
pining, wretched—in poverty of hope and joy—then, what misery for 
her, what hopelessness! But such is not her case. One excitement 
is not allowed to die away unreplaced by another—the spirit which 
has been roused, is not corroded by inactivity. She is not tempted, 
by lack of opposition, to be one hour unmindful of her lover ; but, by 
the endeavour to thrust another into his place, her memory is quick- 
ened, her beating heart throbs more tumultuously ; and all, is that 
most joy-bearing state of transition. Yet the artless girl is no prosing 
analyser. By stealth, daily and at night, she weeps; and she believes 
herself the most miserable being alive. But I should pity her once 
again as much, if she were married to a man for whom she had only 
a placid regard—twice as much, if she were without a lover, and yet 
longing for one—thrice as much, if having found a husband, he 
proved untrue—and four times as much, if she were married to a 
brute, whom she despised and feared! As it is, she is a dear, sweet, 
loving, loveable, spirited little heroine ! 

We may also consider as one of Juliet’s slight gratifications, the 
moral impossibility that she should obey her unrefined and unreason- 
able parents. 


“* Cap. How now, wife? 
Have you delivered to her our decree ?” 

La. Cap. Ay, sir; but she wi!l none, she gives you thanks. 
I would the fool were married to her grave! 

Cap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife. 
How! will she none? doth she not give us thanks? 
Is she not proud? doth she not count her bless‘d, 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

Juliet. Not proud, you have ; but thankful, that you have 
Proud can I never be of what I hate ; 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Cap. How now! how now, cy ae gos ! What is this? 
Proud—and I thank you—and I thank you not; 
And yet not proud. Mistress minion, you, 
‘Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 
But settle your fine jomts ‘gainst Thursday next 
To go with Paris to Saint Peter’s church, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
Out, you green-sickness carrion ! out, you baggage! 
You tallow-face !” 


Truly the world is the same world now as when Shakspeare wrote. 
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And, just as in Juliet’s days, ill-used daughters take refuge with 
good-natured servants, into whose sympathising bosoms they pour 
those sorrows, to be the recipients of which should be the mother’s 
darling perquisite. And, just as in Juliet’s time, servants may be 
well in vulgar matters—but, when sentiment and principle impede 
them, they are for the most part false, and by no means comforting 
guides. There is in human nature a love of secresy, which it is pe- 
culiarly agreeable to gratify at the expense of ill-judging parents, 
who do not know when to lay down the reins; and this satisfaction 
Juliet had. She was too amiable, however, to encourage gladness 
at the expense of disobedience to her father and mother; but, like 
Monsieur Jourdain, who spoke prose without knowing it, she had the 
pleasure without being conscious of its cause or its existence—we 
are often happy without being aware that we are so. 

Excitement, at the time we are under its influences, always creates 
pleasurable sensations, whatever exhaustion and depression of spirits 
may afterwards succeed. And Juliet was sufficiently excited as she 
walked to the cell of Friar Laurence to demand his counsel. Her 
consequence with the friar was pleasing to self-love. Friars and 
doctors are general favourites, especially the former, who are fond of 
gossip, having often nothing more interesting toemploy them. They 
believe it a very important occupation, and are sometimes peace- 
makers; by means of it they manceuvre the success of their children’s 
plans. Every one who has a secret to communicate is thereby 
invested with dignity, and treated with suitable kindness, attention, 
and sympathy. No wonder then that friars should be f favourites ; for 
every one likes to feel himself of moment, and every one has secrets 
of some sort or other. The friar’s sympathy was consoling and sup- 
porting to Juliet—his scheme, to shield her from a hateful marriage, 
inspiring. 

And is she not—the beautiful child—an inspired martyr, as she 
trains herself to drink the deadly draught? How dor eable the fright 
which overwhelms her as they leave her lonely to dare all! We 
might, we must have admired her if she had given voice to no fears ; 
but we should not have loved her so dearly, ‘tor winning weaknesses 
induce more love than amazing superiority. We conclude that majestic 
beings are independent of our affection, and we give it to those who 
are more confiding. ‘ Nurse /”’—O you timid darling! every 
generous being must long to hold you to his bosom, or such another 
devoted, true, impassioned girl. But we should have hated her if 
she had given way. If the first loveable “ Nurse” had been repeated, 
the second should have been base :—degradation, pollution, and sub- 
sequent remorse, are in its tone, and must have been its sequel. or, 
if she had wanted resolution to swallow a sleeping potion, how should 
she have found daring to implant a dagger? 

Sorrow renders us suspicious. It is “equivalent to—it is experience. 
And so Juliet doubts, for a moment, the honesty of the friar. Dece it 
always brings its own punishment. How could father Laurence, who 
deceived the parents, escape the suspicion of the child? It was no 
longer impossible for him, in her mind, to err. He was not now 


without blemish or reproach. Juliet’s deceit was sorely punished by 
her present sufferings and future destiny. 





But while Juliet evoked fancies of a more horrible second death. 
from terror, foul atmosphere, and all the horrors of the scene on 
which she should awaken, strongly and more strongly flowed the 
under-current of her determination; conscience slowly and surely 
combated temptation, else just as she had reached the acmé of hideous 
visions, at that very instant she could not have taken the cup to 
her lips. A person of genius can never be expected to swallow an 
ugly dose the instant it is presented—he must be allowed time to 
expatiate on all the imaginary results of his drinking it—and if he 
does partake of it on the instant, you may be certain “he has already 
turned the affair round and round in his head, until he should render 
it giddy if he attempted farther deliberation. Nor can a man of 
genius be expected to jump out of his bed instantly on waking of a 
cold morning—he must debate the pros and cons, and enjoy the 
luxury of his snug recline, which it is not to be supposed he could 
have done before, while he lay asleep. If he start at once, he has 
made up his mind to it previously, probably the preceding night. 
When we go to sleep, like Juliet, full of some mighty doing, im- 
portant to ourselves and to others, the moment slumber leaves us in 
the dawning we are conscious of the weight of duty which we have 
in hand.—that glorious consciousness of a worthy aim for which to 
live, and move, and have our being—that feeling that we do not 
breathe for nought—that our life will be too short for all we might 
accomplish—that we must redeem the time which we are lent, and 
that in so doing, we shall be blessed by rendering others happier, and 
consequently better. 

Friar Laurence is not the most valiant in the world; this is generally 
the case with members of those professions where success depends 
on crouching submission and lying flattery—where the government is 
despotic, or, at least, where the subjects now that it is so—for a 
fact of which people are ignorant, or on which they do not, and are 
not given cause to reflect, has few of those pernicious tendencies 
which it must have, if, being understood, it is, in all its bearings, 
meanly and perseveringly embrac ed. Like many priests, and learned 
meh, the friar was mentally courageous, and bodily a coward. TPoor 
Juliet! how often you were deserted in your hour of need! By 
your mother, when you besought her— 


«Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That sees into the bottom of my grief’ 
O, sweet my mother, cast me not away! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 
La. Cap. Talk not to me, for T'll not speak a word ; 
Do as thou wilt, for 1 have done with thee. 
Juliet. 


Deserted by your nurse, when you turned to her 


Alack, alack, that heaven should practise stratagems 
Upon so soit a subject as myselt! 
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O God!’ 


“Comfort me, counsel me— 
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What say’st thou? Hast thou not a word of joy? 
Some comfort, nurse. 
Nurse. Faith, here ‘tis: Romeo 
Is banished ; and all the world to nothing, 
That he dares ne’er come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 
Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 
I think it best you married with the county.” 


—/(Nurse deserted Romeo, and, in so doing, deserted Juliet ; another, 
but not Juliet, might have been so comforted ;)—and lastly, you were 
deserted by your sole remaining friend, the friar, to teach you inde- 
pendence, which we must all, even the very softest, to a certain ex- 
tent learn, or we shall never be happy. We must learn to act for 
and by ourselves, often and most frequently without sympathy, until 
we have succeeded. But when success attends us, we shall have sym- 
pathisers, well-wishers, and assistants in plenty, and to spare. 

There was no dallying in your final scene, Juliet—no coquetry with 
death ; you acted on the spur of the moment—from the impulse of 
love, grief, and longing to be re-united with your husband. You were 
happily stimulated, while thus excited, by the sound of intruders 
eagerly pushing forward—by the fear of prevention—by a woman's 
wilfulness—by the dread of separation—of a living death, if your ex- 
istence were prolonged and Romeo gone—and you could not answer 
for yourself if this critical moment had once passed unembraced. 

Now, though Juliet thus died—thus young—lI would say that her 
life, though brief, was joyous. Are any surprised at the notion? Was 
she not amiable, talented, beloved? Had she not the most vivid ap- 
preciation of beauty—the richest foretaste of bliss? Was she not 
susceptible of admiration for everything exalted? Was she not sus- 
ceptible of the purest passion? What woman would not exchange 
places with Juliet, if candid enough to admit it ?—so beauteous, so 
adoring, so idolised !—the personification of feminine passion—artless 
as an infant—tender as the gazelle—wild as an antelope—and withal 
so modest! Like the rich-hued, massive, purple violet, heavy with 
odours, she was. Her fame is undying—her destiny happy—to be 
wept for and loved for ever ! 

The Letters of Lady Mary, like the fame of Juliet, shall live for 
ever. What an art it is to skim the surface entertainingly, profitably, 
and never wearyingly—colours bright and true—all in keeping—no 
exaggeration—but vividness and sprightliness everywhere. It is so 
hard to avoid diving into dark depths of subjects, most gloomy to your 
reader, though attractive to yourself. 

Lady Mary was too worldly to be sentimental—Juliet was too much 
a child of nature not to be romantic. But we talk of the former when 
she was matured—the latter when she was scarcely past childhood. I 
can fancy Lady Mary almost a Juliet at fourteen—* heaven lics 
around us in our infancy.” Juliet was purer, more spotless; and the 
innocent only have power to produce j joy. 

‘* And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and powerful voice of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element. 
Oh! pure of heart, thou need’st not ask of me 
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What this strong music in the soul may be ; 
What and wherein it doth subsist, 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power ; 
Joy, O beloved joy! that ne'er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour ; 
Life of our life, the parent and the birth, 
Which wedding nature gives to us in dow’r, 
A new heaven and new earth, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud.” 


Wordsworth, to those who read him, leaves behind a full tide of joy- 
ous thankfulness—Byron, a disquiet of mind, a restlessness of body, 
a longing for something unattained. Juliet is like a double violet— 


Lady Mary like aruby. As Byron said of Haidée and Aurora Raby, 


“ The difference in them 
Was such as lies between a flower and gem.” 


Aurora was an unset gem—Lady Mary set inimitably in gold ; Haidée 
was a wild rose, a blush eglantine. 

If Juliet had been married forcibly to Paris, concluding, of course, 
that her union with Romeo had not taken place, and that she had met 
Romeo, when the wife of another, teaching herself that she was by 
right the property of Romeo, and that she had acted upon this self- 
instruction, why, in the end, she might possibly have become as 
sprightly, skimming, gossiping, and amusing as Lady Mary—taking 
for granted that she had sophisticated herself into justifying her con- 
duct. To shun self-reflection, she should then have flitted here and 
there, like a butterfly, a Frenchwoman, or Lady Mary, taking the 
world easily and merrily —flashing wit around—the focus of a pleasant 
circle. But is it not shameful to fancy anything of the kind about 
Juliet ? 

Too like the lightning that she herself talked of, was her fate—the 
lightning 

‘‘ Which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say—it lightens—” 


but, as it flashes, purifying the atmosphere and enlightening the sur- 
rounding gloom. Juliet’s haste in loving is more than pardonable, by 
the recollection that her mother’s communication had legitimated the 
subject of marriage to her contemplation. 


“ Well, think of marriage now ; younger than you, 
}Hlere in Verona, ladies of esteem, 
Are made already mothers: 

* * * « @ 


The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 
* * 


. a . 


This night you shall behold him at our feast : 
Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face, 
And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen ; 
Examine every married lineament, 

And see how one another lends content; 

And what obscured in this fair volume lies, 
Vind written in the margin of his eyes.” 
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Paris probably addressed Juliet, from her parents’ promise of her in 
marriage to him, with a slight degree of confidence, as if he had a 
right to express his admiration, and might expect her to listen with a 
willing ear, and learn to love him. Perhaps this was his first courtship 
—that he was not an adept in passionate expressions—that he was one 
of those amiable men who love their wives more than their mistresses, 
and long to hurry over the interregnum between acceptation and 
matrimony. Whereas Romeo, fresh from courting a mistress hard to 
be pleased, for the pleasure of whom he had studied, not phrases and 
attitudes alone, but Jove itself—Romeo, full to overflowing of the deli- 
cious theme, and in joy to find a gentle, girlish, loving being, inclined 
not only to hear but to admire, poured forth eloquent looks, and mas- 
tered the heart of this doomed child of the Sun. Her mother, possi- 
bly because she perceived her too interested regard of the handsome, 
fascinating stranger, and was jealous for Paris, summons her away— 
the surest method of fixing the impression. Obstacles quicken the 
flame which is cherished in secret. ‘This first opposition prevents 
Juliet from opening her heart to her mother, and she might never 
have taken old nurse into her counsels, if it had not been impossible 
for her otherwise to succeed. 

Then Romeo danced with no one, talked with no one (but men) 
except Juliet. She saw this. She felt herself singled out—she read 
his looks. Every one seems to think it necessary to excuse Juliet’s 
haste ; but, for my part, I think it would have been unnatural, unkind, 
ungenerous, if she had not instantly loved Romeo. Sorrow is solitary 
—but happy Paris, after devoting his first attentions to Juliet, and 
finding her not lively—not inclined to beseech of him to continue 
them—on the contrary, in rather a weary and uninterested state, 
thinks it due to his father and mother-in-law elect to entertain their 
guests somewhat—thinks it due to his own popularity, to his real 
good-nature, to play the agreeable to his friends—to dance with a 
cousin who has no partner—to converse with a friend who congra- 
tulates him on his prospects—to satisfy an acquaintance who accuses 
him of forgetting old friends in his zeal for new. And Paris believes 
that to do his duty thus, will render him acceptable to his lady. 

Rosalind we may imagine a stately beauty, (perhaps engaged by 
thoughts and recollections of another,) who deemed Romeo too boyish 
and volatile, and stooped occasionally to listen to him, without ever 
giving further encouragement. I fancy Paris would have suited 
Rosalind much better than Romeo, What a pity that he did not love 
her, and thus requite the gracious smiles that we may conceive her 
to have bestowed on his worth, ere mutual friends had proposed Juliet 
as a good match. There are some women who require to have love 
made to them in a respectful, chivalrous style—reserved, waiting tor 
encouragement to proceed—Sir Charles Grandison’s mode, in a word. 
And Paris was just suited to be a Sir Charles Grandison to Rosalind. 
You may say that he was not one with Juliet ; but you are to recollect 
that Juliet was a child, thrown at his head by her father. But if, of 
himself, he had selected Rosalind, then contact with her would have 
converted him into a stately prewar chevalier. Paris was like one of 
Sir Walter Scott's milk-and-water heroes, as Mr. Bulwer considers 
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them ; an Edward Waverley, a Quentin Durward, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 
or Nigel Oliphaunt. Flora Mac Ivor refused Waverley; and surely 
Rosalind was not more stately than Flora; but Flora was pre-engaged 
to Ambition. Rebecca loved Ivanhoe; she had at least as fine a dis- 
position as Juliet, but she was a despised Jewess. 

Here was another point in which Romeo had much the advantage 

of Paris. He chose Juliet himself—he made love himself, never by 
proxy ; while Paris loved, after Juliet had been pointed out to him as 
eligi ible, and was introduced to her, not by himself, or his own de- 
votion, but by her parents. Juliet selected well, as many impassioned 
women do. If they sometimes fail in choosing a virtuous, they at 
least fix on a talented man—one of ‘apabilities. Paris was good, 
handsome, and had fair abilities for shining in mediocrity ; but Romeo 
was peerless as his bride. His first energies were spent in love, and 
we see what luscious fruit they produced—we see his strength, 
fervour, and constancy ; and, when love had obtained all his rights, 
what might we not have expected from the man, his powers being 
turned into other channels? He had genius to conceive designs of 
grandeur and beauty—daring to hazard all, and surmount obstacles— 
and a soul to appreciate felicity when attained. Are we to conclude 
that he was susceptible of fatal discouragements because he poisoned 
himself? It was not moping disappointment which killed him—it was 
a desire to depart and be with Juliet—it was the triumph of love, and 
it gives a notion of what, in other pursuits, his stern resolution might 
have accomplished. He was one to conquer worlds, and keep them ; 
for he had ability to win hearts, and judgment to sway them. He 
would die a king, or sink with the wreck of empire, as a stanch 
‘aptain clings to his shattered ship—unless that this second pursuit, 
not having undivided claims upon him, like the first, this latter com- 
manded his self: -preservation. The author of “ Vivian Grey” should 
be my Romeo if I were likening men to Shakspeare’s characters. 
Romeo was not inconstant when he left Rosalind. He only gave up 
what he had never possessed, and what it would have been sheer folly 
for him to pretend to maintain. Was his not gaining Rosalind a proof 
of deficiency of ability ? Rather was his wisdom proved in discovering 
her unsuitability, and desisting from the pursuit of that which would 
have been more than worthless when gained, namely, the source of 
unhappiness. He was pursuing a shadow—he discovered the reality 
~~he would have been a fool to gaze on the picture, when the flesh- 
and-blood original stood by his side. 

With her night reverie, after the ball, commences Juliet’s first real, 
substantial sorrow, which commands sympathy from all the world: 
childish sorrows are tolerated, not participated. How like an unsel- 
fish creature, (as she was,) and thoughtful for others, are her first 
words at this second interview with Montague. They do not express 
shame at his having overheard her—nor pleasure in his unexpected 
presence—nor fright, lest she should be caught and punished. They 
speak her fears for his safety—her dread lest any harm should over- 

take him. When she finds it useless to urge him from her, and that 
he had rather stay and suffer than go and be safe, she then alludes to 
self. With what sincerity she speaks! We should have more love 
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on the earth, if there were more truth. How heartily we believe 
her, 


* Fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke ;” 


modesty, half the reason; and fear, lest she should sink in Romeo's 
estimation, the other half. How natural her desire that her lover 
should give utterance to his feelings—and he, as men whose love is 
hot are always in extremes, must swear, instead of simply saying, 
which was all she wanted—a counterpart of her own sw eet, confiding 
declaration. Romeo must swear—she joys, for a second, in the oath ; 

but then, recollecting by what he pledges himself, namely, the incon- 
stant moon, she calls on him to pause, and not to swear at all, unless 
by his gracious self. Even that oath she allows him not to complete 
—fearing everything, dreading to weary happiness—believing that 
she had had sufficient for one night. Just so, when you long, inter- 
nally, for anything, you say, aloud, that you do not expect it—as if to 
deprecate destiny ; and by not appearing to tax it too far, having 
hopes of being able to trust more to its generosity. Romeo, too, if 
bound by an oath, might be satiated of her; as a husband of a wife, 
when tied to her for ever. 

Interruptions are the zest of business: women who have children, 
and are often interrupted by them in their scientific pursuits, work 
with the more zeal when they are at liberty; as, I dare to say, Mrs. 
Somerville has experienced. So Juliet grows more familiarly fond 
when the nurse calls from within to her. 


** Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again.” 


Interruptions, also, force you to the point at once; like the busi- 
ness utility style of the present day, which forbids you to wind about 
the bush, or to write long sentences, on pain of receiving no encou- 
ragement whatsoever. ‘And Juliet, when she returns to Romeo, 
point-blank inquires, as was necessary, before she further licensed 
him, if he will marry her. He departs; but this has been too busi- 
ness-like a separation. She must rain more love upon him. She 
longs for another glimpse of him—for another tone of his voice; and 
she recals him. Who can write like Shakspeare? Who ever ima- 
gined another Juliet? Who ever will? There may be some pretty 
sketches of women extant, but where is the masterly hand for filling 
in? 

In the few words, spoken by each, when they meet in order to be 
married, the character of the man and woman are again individualised 
with the freedom and truth of nature. Romeo, ardent, is eager to 
boast of the force of his love, and the immeasurable joy which pre- 
sent circumstances excite. 

‘ Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 

Be heap’ d like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music’s tongue 


Unfold the imagin’d happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 
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Romeo was like the land of Canaan, overflowing with milk and 
honey. Juliet had placed a rose-leaf over her brimful cup of hap- 
piness, (like a candidate for admission into the silent academy, )—she 
would not disturb it—she would not that it ran over, lest more than the 
overplus should be sacrificed. Romeo was the babbling brook—Juliet 
the hidden well. She would not brag, lest her presumption should 
be punished. No mortal can be certain of the continuance of feli- 
city. It is wise not to tempt fate by blind security. A superstition, 
by instinct, forbids us to speak of happiness—forbids us, as it were, 
to show it the light, lest it evaporate—admonishes us to enjoy it 
silently, in trembling. Like an only child is happiness; if we boast 
of its beauty, it will, perchance, be nipped in the bud. A good 
woman’s conscience is tender—could Juliet be joyous, while acting 
with duplicity ? Besides, she could not, with delicacy, enlarge upon 
her satisfaction in public; though Romeo might—a man will kiss 
his wife before an intimate—a modest wife will not kiss her husband. 





** Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phebus’ mansion.” 


What but these words —ardent, bounding, leaping—could express 
the palpitations of Juliet, as, in her chamber, she tarried the coming 
of the first visit of her husband? She is no longer the timid girl, 
unconscious of her wishes, at least lending them no tongue, no sound 
—but it is with propriety that her desires now so freely find words, 
for she is already a Montague. Still, there is no unfeminine forward- 
ness about her, and she thus beseeches “ civil night.” 


“ Hood my unmann’d blood, bating in my cheeks, 
With thy black mantle ; till strange love, grown bold, 
Think true love acted, simple modesty.” 


When did passion, before or since, borrow so rich a voice, (yet free 
from grossness, coarseness, or anything objectionable,) so full of ge- 
nius, SO poetic r— 


** Come night! come Romeo! come thou day in night! 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back.” 


What bride, though learned, beautiful, and loving, ever summoned, 
or ever will summon, with such harmony, her new-found husband ? 

How true to nature, then, that Juliet, on hearing of the death of 
Tybalt, should jump to a conclusion that he, with whom she was so 
short a time intimate, had deceived her unsuspecting heart, had 
proved vindictive, unkind, ungenerous? Persons of quick apprehen- 
sions are often thus unjust to their friends—they imagine a cause, 
which they talk themselves into believing true, and they condemn on 
the supposition of its truth. The surest method of bringing such 
unfair judges to their senses, is to coincide with their fault-finding— 
or rather to condemn more vigorously than they have already done. 
Thus their anger shall be turned upon you—they will question any 
one’s right but their own to convict ¢heir friend—and, on the instant, 
even while still uncertain of the matter at issue, they will drown the 
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recollection of present misdemeanors in praises of virtues formerly 
made known, or guessed at. And remorse will speedily take pos- 
session of the blamer’s breast for condemning thus unheard, unrea- 
sonably, when he should have been foremost to comfort, console— 
or, if that were impossible, to make allowances for—to hope all 
things. 


* Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband ? 
Ah! poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name 
When I, thy three-hours’ wife, have mangled it?” 


So womanish as Juliet is, at their last interview—insisting that 
what is, is not—until Romeo, petting her, as if she were a spoiled 
child, gives in to her; when, having got all her own way, she acknow- 
ledges the truth. It was then her own discovery—not Romeo's. 
There is a sweet, loving playfulness in the scene—nature, only more 
beautiful than nature. All is over now—no more billing and cooing— 
no more callings back—no rhapsodies—the sober certainty has taken 
possession of wrapt imaginings of bliss. Their frames are both wea- 
ried from excess of happiness. 

“ Poor my Romeo!” his is by far the hardest part to bear—he is 
far more to be pitied than Juliet-—always unfortunate—first, a victim 
of unrequited love—then loving one, to love whom puts his life in 
perpetual hazard: (however, that is all the more stimulating ; though, 
for a constancy, it might be a trifle wearying:) second, obliged to sup- 
port the death of his : friend; and, worse, forced to quarrel with the 
cousin of his bride, in order to revenge the death of Mercutio: 
third, just as he had purchased the rights of a husband, prevented 
their exercise—banished from his home and country—brought into 
disrepute—tarnished in character—deserted by all the world—even his 
three-hours’ bride rebelling—even Romeo untrue to self—his misfor- 
tunes are greater than he can bear. The sky is black: gradually, 
however, one or two dark clouds move aside—the aspect of his cir- 
cumstances becomes a little less gloomy—his wife returns to her 
allegiance—is more devoted, if possible, than ever—cheers him— 
beckons him to her—the good-natured friar urges him forward—a 
sample of the bliss which, he trusts, is in store for him, is laid before 
him—and, accompanied by woman’s love and woman’s prayers, he 
hastens to a hateful exile. Here, when he looks for joyful news, he 
is greeted by tidings of death—the death of his lady-bird; the ac- 
count of the real state of the case which should have reached him 
(unhappy in all) does not—he hurries to destruction ; and no helping 
hand is extended to save him. He dies unaided, untended. Alas 
for Romeo! Juliet, the queen of happiness, was espoused to the 
monarch of sorrow. “ Haughty Montague!” grief had taught thee 
pride. 


N. R. Q. 





































CLAUDINE. 
A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ MISREPRESENTATION.” 


« One day Love rode a butterfly, seeking a flowery shrine. The 
Heartsease withered as the god approached ; the sly urchin smiled to 
see the ruin he had caused, then flew away. The Snowdrop could 
not stay his flight ; she was too pale and scentless—Love needs return 
—requital. Upon a sloping sunny bank, a single Violet raised its 
peerless head ; thither flew Love; the perfume pleased him, and he 
thought to creep into the fragrant bell; but the wild wind rose, the 
tiny flower bent before the blast, and the coy god was gone. Love is 
too often but a sunshine friend. Long, long he fluttered near a grace- 
ful Rose, but her cup, so free and open, gave entrance to another— 
the roving Bee was welcome there; and Love must reign alone. 
Evening came on, Love was a-wearied, and his gay courser's pinions 
drooped. He saw a dim and melancholy flower— Here will I rest,’ 
quoth he. ‘Then in the Nightshade’s gloomy folds Love sought repose, 
and found oblivion.” 

“ I see neither wit nor beauty in all that,” said Claudine, as pettishly 
she threw away the book. 

‘There is at any rate a moral,” replied her father, with a grave 
smile ; “ take care that you, Claudine, do not one day share the young 
god's fate, and in spite of all your beauty pass into oblivion.” 

Claudine thought there was no danger of anything of the kind ; she 
was exceedingly pretty, her father considered rich, and the cold dis- 
dain with which it had hitherto pleased her to treat her admirers, 
seemed only to increase their number. 

“T think it extremely foolish,” she answered, “ and I wonder who 
has had the impertinence to write such nonsense in my scrap-book.” 

There were no albums in those days. 

“It is not unlike Philip de la Condamine’s handwriting,” said a 
young companion ; “ I know his sisters well, and have often seen his 
letters to them—I am almost certain it is his.” 

“ Philip de la Condamine—Philip de la Condamine !” exclaimed 
Claudine, still more offended than before, for Philip had red_ hair, his 
voice was harsh and inharmonious, he limped slightly in walking, his 
manners were abrupt, and there was in his whole deportment that 
awkward bashfulness we often see in persons sensible of bodily defects. 
Philip de la Condamine was therefore, Claudine thought, the last man 
who should have ventured to teach her such a lesson; and she again 
repeated that she thought he had been guilty of great impertinence. 

“ Philip is an excellent man,” observed her father. 

“ T hate excetlent men, especially if they have red hair,” said Clau- 
dine, impatiently. Then taking the page from the book, she tore it 
into a thousand pieces, and, scattering them on the ground, proposed 
to her companions that they should betake themselves to the verandah. 
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Now it happened that Philip de la Condamine had, on the pre- 
ceding evening, made proposals to Mr. Pierrepoint for his daughter’ s 
hand; the offer had been rejected; for although Mr. Pi lerrepoint 
would gladly have accepted Philip for a son-in-law, he knew Clau- 
dine’s feelings towards him rendered the marriage quite impossible. 
De la Condamine was about to leave New Orleans for a short time, 
but notwithstanding his disappointment, he would not go without a 
farewell visit to Claudine, and he was even now upon his w way to Mr. 
Pierrepoint’s house. He was ushered into the drawing-room, where 
the fragments of his little fable, scattered upon the floor, instantly at- 
tracted his attention, while, through the open window, he heard the 
lady of his love amusing a circle of giddy companions at his expense. 
And as the laughter of these heedless beings grated upon his ear, 
Claudine, apprised that a stranger was within, entered the room. She 
saw instantly that he was vexed and angry; and believing the indig- 
nity with which she had treated his effusion to be the cause of his dis- 
pleasure, endeavoured to soften his annoyance by affecting ignorance 
of the author. Philip made no reply, but fixed his eyes on hers, and 
with a withering look of scorn and detestation left the room. Claudine 
was very much distressed ; under her proud and haughty bearing there 
lurked a woman's timid heart, and from that hour she feared Philip de 
la Condamine as much or more than she believed he hated her. 

‘Two years passed on, and ail was changed in Claudine Pierrepoint’s 
lot. Her father died—died, too, insolvent—and she became a beggar 
and a s/ave, For her maternal ancestors belonged to that degraded 
race; and though no traces of her dark origin shadowed her lofty 
brow, or dimmed the rose that blushed upon her cheek—although till 
now the hideous circumstance had not even been suspected by the 
poor wretch whose fate hung all upon it—yet was it true. No act of 
manumission had been passed—she was a slave, and claimed as such 
by the unfeeling creditors. She was a slave ; nothing might save her 
from her fearful destiny—expostulation, entreaty, even gold was tried, 
—for a half-brother of ler father’s, who chanced at the period of his 
decease to be upon the spot, deeply interested for the unprotected 
orphan, used every means to save her. It was in vain. Her beauty 
had enhanced her value ; all he could offer would not meet the price 
the heartless wretches set upon her; and she, who had been so deli- 
cately reared, the beautiful, the pure, the lofty-minded Claudine, 
stood shrinking from the public gaze, a jest, a sport, the victim of 
cupidity, of viler passions still. Once only she raised her tearful 
eyes—once she was seen to shudder, and then, befriended by her 
sex's weakness, fell on the ground insensible. In .that state she was 
purchased at an enormous price; in that state she was carried to her 
master’s dwelling; and when returning consciousness brought all the 
horror of her situation to her mind, she was in a strange room, with 
unfamiliar faces round her. Nor dared she ask whose it was, or 
whose the menials so intent on her recovery, lest she should hear the 
name she dreaded most on earth. 

“ Leave me,” she cried to the negress who seemed most active, 
“leave me. Oh! let me be alone. 1 want no food, no attendance, I 
only want to die. 1 thought I was dead: why, why did you recal me 
to this miserable world? Leave me, I say.” 
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The slaves obeyed ; and the wretched creature, starting from the 
sofa on which she had been lying, quickly approached a table where 
some refreshments had been placed, and, seizing a knife, for a moment 
meditated self-destruction. But the instinctive love of life, the fear 
of offending her almighty Maker, delayed her frantic purpose ; and 
while she stood irresolute, the sound of a shuffling footstep caught her 
ear, and her whole frame shook with horror; she knew her most 
appalling fears were realised. De la Condamine had purchased her— 
De la Condamine now stood beside her. For a few seconds neither 
spoke ; at length he broke the painful silence. 

“ We are both changed, much changed, Claudine, since the morn- 
ing when my folly called forth your merriment; when, after having 
spurned my love, you derided my infirmities, and made a mockery of 
that which should have called forth pity and compassion. Claudine, 
do you still recollect that day ?” 

Claudine bent her head forward, and the long tresses fell in 
rich clusters on her pallid cheeks. “ I do remember it,” she said ; 
“] have, I fear, but too much cause; but for my foolish conduct on 
that fatal morning, perhaps I had not been as I am now—your 
slave !” 

“ Not so, not so, Claudine, you are no slave. You are free, free as 
the mountain rivulet. It is true, the wealth I once presumed to offer 
you, the gold I valued most, because I looked upon it as a means of 
gratifying you, has saved you from an ignominious fate ; yet, you are 
no slave, 1 have bought your freedom.” 

“ Freedom!” almost shrieked Claudine. 

“ Yes, you are free.” 

“ Bless you! O bless you!” 

He waved his hand impatiently.“ Your kinsman left New Orleans 
this morning, for he could not bear to witness your unhappiness ; but 
I have despatched a messenger to tell him you are here, and beg his 
immediate return. ‘This evening, or to-morrow at the latest, I expect 
him, and you will leave this place together.” 

“ Bless you! O bless you!” Claudine once more exclaimed, as 
throwing herself upon her knees, she seized his hand, and pressed 
it to her beating heart. For a moment Philip looked towards her, 
then raised her gently, placed her upon a seat, and silently with- 
drew. 

Mr. William Pierrepoint was an English merchant of very moderate 
fortune, residing in the neighbourhood of London ; thither, after some 
little delay, he brought his adopted charge, and bade his wife and 
daughters look upon her as a child and sister. The injunction was 
unnecessary ; they were kind, simple-minded people, who saw nothing 
in their new relative but what was dear and lovely; and she was 
speedily domesticated in the family. Claudine was sensibly alive to 
all their kindness, and in return strove to be cheerful, to appear 
happy; but it might not be—her thoughts were ever in her own far 
country, and the remembrance of the degradation she had suffered 
pressed like a heavy weight upon her heart. ‘There were others be- 
side her family who loved Claudine, for she was beautiful ; her long 
dark eyes so soft and pensive, her graceful mien, her exquisitely 
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moulded form, raised her above the herd of merely pretty women; 
and, all impoverished as she was, there were not wanting those who 
gladly would have linked their fate with hers—but one had leit his 
image on her heart, and it seemed sacrilege even to entertain a thought 
of love or preference save for him. 

Years passed away—Claudine’s beauty faded, faded before its 
time. Beauty, even with us, the flower but of a day, is still more 
evanescent in the daughters of the western world. Claudine was 
changed: it mattered not; her loveliness had been but a pernicious 
gift, and its departure caused her no regret. It chanced about this 
time there was a dinner-party—a dull, formal dinner-party. The ladies, 
seated in a circle, looked wearied, made insignificant remarks, and 
twirled their fans. ‘The gentlemen stood about the room in knots of 
two or three, and talked of the funds and politics. The owner of the 
house was in a sort of grave fidget (if my readers can comprehend 
such a state ;) the lady, in the midst of her endeavours to amuse her 
guests, looked anxiously in the direction of the door, and not very 
complacently towards her husband, for she knew that the dinner was 
being spoilt, and the person who caused the inconvenient delay had been 
invited especially by him. At length, her patience being fairly ex- 
hausted, dinner was ordered, to the infinite relief of the assembled 
party; the guests took their places at the table, the soup was handed 
round, and something like a thaw began. Just then a carriage drove 
up to the door, a shabby knock was given, an awkward looking person 
shuffled into the room, muttered in a low husky voice some faint 
excuses for his tardy appearance, then sank into the vacant seat, and, 
without looking round, applied himself to the halt-cold soup that was 
set before him. Mrs. Barton, the owner of the house, gave the poor 
man a stiff reproving bow, while the majority of the company paused 
in their eating, or their talking, to speculate from whence had sprung 
so strange a looking being. But there was present one person whose 
cheek glowed, whose heart beat, and hand trembled ; Claudine Pierre- 
point was among the guests, and in that uncouth stranger recognised 
Philip de la Condamine. She found no opportunity of speaking, or 
even of bowing to him, for they were seaied at the same side of the 
table, and it was impossible to catch his eye. As, however, the ladies 
left the room, she ventured an inclination of hey head. It was barely 
answered ; in fact, he doubted whether the salutation had been meant 
for him. Claudine felt she was forgotten, and her father’s warning 
rushed upon her mind. 

The evening glided on; the gentlemen came up from the dining- 
room; there was music, flirting, conversation—but De la Condamine, 
a stranger and neglected, stood alone. Claudine mustered all her 
courage, and, addressing him by name, proffered her hand. He 
started. 

* You do not recollect me,” she said, colouring, * I am so changed 
and altered. Philip de la Condamine forgets C laudine Pierrepoint. 

Philip looked earnestly at the agitated Claudine, then said (he was 
no courtier, he never had been one) something of “ time.” something 

about * the lapse ot vears. 

That night, in the dark stillness of her chamber, Claudine wept 
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—wept for the beauty she had lost ; Philip had loved that beauty, 
now it was gone, and with it all her chanc e of pleasing him. C lau- 
dine was wrong; there yet remained something superior to her 
vanished charms—the spirit’ s loveliness was there, al soon did Philip 
own its power. They again met. Mr. P ierrepoint, anxious to testify 
his sense of gratitude towards the man who had acted thus noble a 

part, gave him an invitation to his house ; and, thrown once more into 

Claudine’s society, all the affection with which De la Condamine had 
formerly regarded her revived, and ere long it was generally known an 
engagement had taken place. He returned to New Orleans to make 
some arrangements rendered necessary by his future plans; for as 

Claudine’s reappearance in that city was judged impossible, it was 
nn he should be received as a junior partner in her uncle’s house, 
and about six months after Mrs. Barton’s dinner-party he and Clau- 
dine were married. 

“ And were happy ever after.” 

Not altogether, gentle reader! There were at first drawbacks to 
their felicity : Philip's fortune had already suffered from the enormous 
sum he paid for Claudine’s freedom ; transfers of property are seldom 
unaccompanied by loss—his was peculiarly unfortunate; for many 
years, therefore, it required much toil on his part, and economy on 
hers, to enable them.to live at all. Claudine thought nothing of her 
own privations, but it pained her sensibly to see him overworked and 
anxious, and self-reproach was busy when she reflected, as she hourly 
did, that it was from love to her these trials and anxieties had 
arisen. 

“Philip,” she said, one day when he appeared unusually harassed, 
“my own Philip, you hav e bought my happiness at too high a price.” 

“T do not think so,” he replied. 

“Oh, if you knew how bitterly I lament my blindness, my folly, 
my worse than folly !’ 

“ Pooh, pooh ! who could ex (pect a beautiful girl of seventeen to 
fall in love with such an ugly dog as lam. J was the fool for even 
thinking of it.” 

I believe it is hardly necessary to inform the reader that the ground- 
work of this little tale is true. The disgraceful scene, in which 
Claudine bore so conspicuous and painful a part, has been enacted— 
may be repeated with, I fear, but little chance of a chivalrous Philip 
de la Condamine to interpose between the victim of an iniquitous 
system and her dark destiny. 


j** * 





































































AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


BY MRs. CRAWFORD. 


1 am reminded by passing events of various anecdotes, related to ne 
at different times by my father, of occurrences w hich took place dur- 
ing the American war, in which he was called upon to serve his first 
campaign at the early age of nineteen, and very shortly after his 
marriage with my mother. How greatly things are changed in this 
country since that remarkable period ! The former Trans-. Atlantic 
war, and the late attempt at one in Lower Canada, furnish some 
striking contrasts in the relative circumstances of the times, both pub- 
lic and. private. We certainly had not then pretended patriots ant 
mock philanthropists (1!) on this side of the Atlantic, in open cor- 
respondence with detected traitors and rebels on the other ; nor do 
I remember to have read anywhere, nor yet to have heard from my 
father, that the patriots and philanthropists of his day ever ventured 
by their speeches, either in or out of parliament, to recommend the 
dismemberment of the empire, or to rejoice in the (supposed) defeat 
and slaughter of their own countrymen!! Possibly these displays 
might have been considered, at that time, as not in good taste. Pos- 
sibly the law might have instituted some inquiry into them. How- 
ever, “ ‘tis sixty years since,” and things are very much altered in 
these respects for the worse, though in many others for the better. I 
would not have it supposed that I have imbibed all the prejudices and 
antiquated notions of former times; for I confess that I am an ardent 
lover of liberty and of rational improvement, and I have never con- 
sidered myself as guilty of any sort of inconsistency in at the same 
time disliking licentiousness and all rash and reckless change. The 
history of the French Revolution must, I should think, have excited 
a very general distaste for popular outbreaks and mob government. 
One cannot therefore but regard with a strong suspicion and distrust 
those pseudo-patriots, trom whose faces the course of recent events 
has happily torn off the mask, and who have now clearly shown that, 
under the specious pretexts of reform and improvement, they sought 
only to disorganise and to destroy. But, lest I should be thought to 
be meddling “with matters beyond my reach, (though we cannot live 
in these days with our eyes and ears shut,) let me come down at once 
from great things to small, and from the American war to fea,—the 
cause of that war, but still a subject avowedly within the proper scope 
and province of the ladies. It serves aptly to illustrate the contrast 
before alluded to between that period and the present time, in the 
altered circumstances of domestic life. When my father went to 
America, my mother remained with his ape at the old family man- 
sion in Wiltshire; and I have heard her say, that so great a luxury 
wae tea considered to be even at that time, that my aunts, though 
they were all grown up to womanhood, were not permitted to partake 
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in a general way of this rare and then highly-prized beverage. My 
mother, as a visitor and a married lady, was of course allow ed the en- 
vied privilege ; and being of a most amiable and generous nature her- 
self, and not capable of enjoying (as some selfish beings enjoy) the 
exclusive principle even with friends, she was in the habit of purchasing 
tea at the neighbouring town of Chippenham, and preparing for my 
aunts by stealth the precious infusion. As it is said that “ stolen 
waters are sweet,” no doubt the treat was greatly enhanced in zest and 
flavour by the furtive mode of enjoying it. Had my worthy grand- 
mother happened to discover this daring violation of her household 
laws, (in which she was very particular,) all the delinquents would 
certainly have received a severe lecture. 

How highly tea was estimated for a considerable period after its 
introduction into this country, may be inferred from the minuteness 
and delicacy of the cups and spoons which were then in use, of which, 
as a sort of curiosity at the present day, most persons have seen vari- 
ous specimens. ‘The cups were chiefly, and probably for some time 
exclusively, those which were imported from China along with the 
tea. Their use being past away, they are now preserved as ornaments, 
not only in cabinets and boudoirs, but in the good old-fashioned corner- 
cupboards and mantel-shelves in the country ; and though the figures 
on many of them are highly grotesque, yet the exquisite delicacy and 
transparency of the fabric, and the richness of colour and elaborate- 
ness of some of the designs, must be allowed to be not only curious, 
but extremely beautiful. The spoons formerly employed were of 
course in due proportion to the fragile pieces of porcelain which were 
to receive them; for had anything ‘like a te: a-spoon of modern dimen- 
sions been placed in one of the fairy tea-cups of the olden time, it 
would not only have upset but probably broken it in pieces. Along 
with the service of silver plate, which I have formerly mentioned as 
having been presented by Queen Anne to my ancestor Sir Charles 
Hedges, then one of her secretaries of state, was a set of the teaspoons 
of that period, but which differed in some respects from any others 
that I have seen. The bowl, which was very small and shallow, was 
of a square or shovel shape, with raised ne and the handle or 
stalk was remarkably slender, and terminated in a small embossed 
rose. Altogether the appearance, though jada was extremely 
rich and elegant. 

For some time after the introduction of tea into this country, and 
until the commencement of the last century, it was sold as high as 
from two to three guineas a pound, I recollect to have read that in 
the reign of Char Wy II. a couple of pounds were presented, I think by 
the East India Company, to that monarch as a truly royal offering, and 
that, of course, not so much from its high price as from its great 
novelty and rarity. When I was last in the North, Il was told an 
amusing anecdote, which serves to show how little tea was known in 
some parts of England, even so recently as the commencement of the 
reign of George III. It was about that period that a young man, a 
native of Westmorland, who had settled in London, and succeeded 
very well in business, sent to his mother in the country a present of a 
pound of fine tea. The good old dame was a little puzzled at first 
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how to proceed with it; but at length she put the whole into the dail. 
pot, with a due proportion of water, and boiled it for about half an 
hour. She then strained off the decoction, which she threw away ; and 
when her husband came home to dinner, she served up the tea-leaves in 
a large dish, with a piece of nice fat bacon smoking at the top, telling 
the good man that she had prepared, by way of a treat, their son 
John's present from Lunnon. The worthy couple tried, by alternate 
administrations of pepper and salt, to render the mess palatable, but 
all in vain. They both agreed that common greens were far preterable ; 
and when the old dame wrote to thank her son John, she told him so, 
begging, at the same time, that he would not spend “ any more of 
his money on such new-fangled stuff.” 

Strange as this mode of taking tea may appear, I have heard that 
in China, where there is an excess of population above the ordinary 
means of support, the natives, after having prepared and taken an in- 
fusion from the tea, somewhat in the same manner as we do in this 
country, reserve the leaves for a subsequent meal, and eat them cold, 
as a salad, with oil and vinegar. Possibly, however, this may only be 
the practice with the poorest of the people, though I fancy the poor 
ure there a very numerous class. 

As to ourselves, tea has of course gradually dropped its luxurious 
character with its rarity, until, from the small beginnings alluded to, 
it has now become one of the necessaries of life. In spite of all that 
may occasionally be said or written against it, | confess myself to be 
a decided advocate for this delightful and most refreshing beverage. 

* If,” (as I recollect to have once heard a lady say to a medical 
gentleman, who was declaiming fearfully against what he called its 
poisonous qualities,) ‘if it be a poison, it is at all events a slow 
one, for many inveterate tea-drinkers have attained a very patriarchal 
age. 

In a word, I believe this pretended poison keeps pace only in its 
operation with the wasting of the lamp of life, and, unless when used 
to that excess in which of course the best things are hurtful, that it 
is rather conducive to the prolongation of human existence. ‘The 
poets have generally been the advocates of tea, as favouring their 
sweet inspirations. Cowper has beautifully celebrated its praises, in 
his charming poem of “ The Task ;” and Waller says— 


* The Muse’s friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade, 
And keep that palace of the soul serene, 

Fit for her birth-day to salute a queen.” 


When, however, I hear of men of genius and studious persons 
taking strong infusions of green tea, to keep themselves awake over the 
midnight and even the morning lamp, thus perverting the wise laws of 
nature, it always appears to me a sort of lamentable suicide. Henry 
Kirke White, and many others of the gifted band, who fell early vic- 
tims to consumption, resorted to this infusion, as a stimulus to ward 
off man’s most soothing and honest friend, sleep, for which, with its 
consequent loss of health, if not of life, even Fame itself is but a 
poor substitute. 
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Of the various circumstances mentioned to me by my father as 
having occurred during the American war, some of the most interest- 
ing related to Major and Lady Harriet Acland. At the time that my 
father went to America, the major was ordered on the same service ; 
and Lady Harriet, notwithstanding all the representations and entrea- 
ties of her husband and her friends to the contrary, insisted on 
accompanying him. To an ardent attachment for her husband, she 
added an enterprising and undaunted spirit; and although he was 
going on a distant and dangerous service and she was herself of a 
weak and delicate frame, she determined on sharing his fortunes, be 
they what they might. My father and mother were on terms of 
friendly intimacy with the major and his lady, who, although she had 
been married for some years, and was past the bloom of life, was still 
extremely beautiful. 1 have heard my mother say, that on one occa- 
sion, When the major had exhausted all the arguments which his ten- 
derness and anxiety could suggest to induce Lady Harriet to relin- 
quish her design, she said, with a fixedness of purpose which showed 
her to be immovable on the point, “ Well, my life! if you sail without 
me, I will follow you, though I go to the bottom.” All further oppo- 
sition to her wishes was from this time abandoned ; and accordingly, 
in the early part of the year 1776, she accompanied her husband across 
the Atlantic to the seat of war. My dear revered mother was left, 
as I have already stated, with my father’s parents in Wiltshire. ‘The 
separation from him was painful and afflicting in the extreme, but 
there was no remedy. With an attachment as tender and devoted as 
that of Lady Harriet Acland, my mother was totally unfitted by 
nature to sustain the severity of the climate, or the fatigues and pri- 
vations inseparable from a state of actual warfare. She was there- 
fore obliged to submit to this the first grievous trial of her life ;—a 
parting aggravated by its great distance, its probably long duration, 
and the certain perils which awaited the termination oi the voyage. 

The hardships and sufferings which Lady Harriet Acland under- 
went, in following her husband, were (as my father informed me) 
very great. Indeed they became publicly known and much canvassed 
at the time, and raised her character in this country, as a devoted 
wife and heroine, deservedly high. On one occasion, shortly after their 
arrival in America, when an attack was about to be made on one of 
the towns, Lady Harriet, on the urgent solicitation and remonstrance 
of her husband, consented to remain some distance behind the army, 
on the opposite side of a lake. Intelligence having been brought to 
her that the major was’ severely wounded, she immediately crossed 
the lake to rejoin him, and to attend him on his sick-bed. Under the 
tender cares and unceasing assiduities of his most estimable wife, he 
speedily recovered ; and Lady Harriet then determined that neither 
siege nor battle should separate him from her again. The awful 
trials which she must thus have had to encounter may be easily con- 
ceived. Had Major Acland’s post been with the reserve of the 
army, her situation would not have been quite so dreadful; but he 
commanded the grenadiers, which, forming part of the advanced 
guard, were of course the most exposed. Every night, therefore, 
that she retired to rest Lady Harviet well knew it was in the immi- 
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nent peril that the object of her fondest affection and solicitude, for 
whom she had voluntarily relinquished all other friends and all other 
comforts, might be summoned betore the morning to conflict and to 
death : and when the perilous night was past away, and the morning 
came, she knew not whether he might be spared to see the setting of 
the sun which then dawned. On one occasion the tent in which 
they slept took fire, and the wind blowing roughly at the time, the 
light materials were soon in a blaze. In ‘the confusion and bew ilder- 
ment of her first awaking, Lady Harriet fancied that the enemy were 
at hand, and that a general engagement had commenced. All her 
clothes and other valuables were consumed: but (as she afterwards 
told my mother) as soon as she discovered her mistake, and that her 
husband, though considerably burnt in rushing through the flames to 
look for her, was otherwise safe and well, her heart melted in fervent 
gratitude to God, and her loss was no longer thought of. All other 

troubles and all other griefs seemed indeed light to her, compared 
with the thought of a separation from that being for whom she _pa- 
tiently endured fatigues and privations of the most harassing and dis- 
tressing kind. 

Very shortly after this accident, Lady Harriet’s fortitude under- 
went a severe trial. ‘The opposing forces were expected to come into 
immediate collision. ‘The two armies were almost close to each other, 
and Lady Harriet had entered a rude hovel or cattle-shed, near the 
rear of the British troops, along with two other female friends, the 
wives of Major Hamage and Lieutenant Reynolds, to await the mo- 
mentous issue. In a few minutes the roaring of the artillery an- 
nounced that the action was begun. Presently numbers of wounded 
and dying men were brought, by the direction of the surgeons, to the 
hut, as the nearest and most convenient spot for having their wounds 
attended to. What must have been the feelings of Lady Harriet 
Acland and her companions at that trying moment, each probably too 
much engrossed with her own thoughts, to attempt to encourage or 
console the others. Lady Harriet afterwards said, that knowing her 
own husband's situation to be so much exposed in the advanced corps, 
where she concluded he would be engaged in the hottest of the fray, 
she trembled at every fresh sound of “the cannon and musketry, lest 
some fatal ball should have reached him. The agony ot her mind 
may well be imagined. it did not, however, prevent her from lending 
such assistance as she could to the brave men lying disabled ar ound 
her. Ina short time soldiers were seen to approach the hut, bearing 
in their arms a wounded officer. What anawful state of suspense tor 
the three friends was this! The soldiers advance, and Major Ha- 
mage is brought in, and laid down before the surgeons, in the pre- 
sence of his unhappy wife, with a severe wound, which requires s their 
immediate aid. Lady Harriet and Mrs. Raynolds now turn all their 
attention to their aftlicted friend. This, however, is but of short 
duration ; for in a few minutes intelligence reached the hut, that 
Lieutenant Reynolds had been killed by a musket-ball! In the midst 
of her own grief and distracting anxiety, Lady Harriet now turns 
instinctively from the lamenting wife to the bereaved young widow, 
whose heart-rending cries, being more shrill, rise high above the 
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groans of the wounded soldiers that surround them. But, to close 
this painful part of my naration, Major Acland himself’ ese: aped un- 
hurt in this engagement; but the hour of renewed trial to his in- 
estimable wife soon came. I think it was about a fortnight after- 
wards that another action took place, again within the hearing, and, I 
believe, within the sight of Lady Harriet; and, after a period of 
agonising suspense, the painful tidings at length reached her, that 
the British troops were defeated with consider ‘able loss, and her 
much-loved husband, the dear companion of all her toils and wander- 
ings, the constant object of all her anxieties and cares, was danger- 
ously wounded, and (to ex aggravate her calamity) taken prisoner by 
the enemy. For the first time during all her varied trials Lady Har- 
riet now shed tears. Her sufferings seemed at length to have reached 
something like a crisis, and she had leisure to weep. Against all the 
horrors of her situation she had struggled with a fortitude almost 
beyond belief. While anything remained to be done, her courage 
and activity always rose equal to the demands upon them, however 
trying they might be. Evenin the present distressing circumstances, 
the rare conjugal affection of this truly admirable woman was not ‘*: 
in devising new modes of exemplifying itself. She determined, 
possible, to join her wounded and suffering husband in his sd ag 
that she might once more devote her tender and assiduous cares to 
his recovery; and she accordingly requested General Burgoyne to 
allow her to make the attempt. The general, in his account of the 
expedition into Canada, gives the followi ing particulars of this romantic 
adventure. 

“] soon received a message from Lady Harriet, submitting to my 
decision a proposal, (and expressing an earnest solicitude to execute 
it, if not interfering with my designs, ) of passing to the camp of the 
enemy, and requesting general Gates’s permission to attend her 
husband. Though I was ready to believe (for I had experience) that 
patience and fortitude, in a superior degree, were to be found, as well 
us every virtue, under the most tender forms, I was astonished at 
this proposal. After so Jong an agitation of the spirits, exhausted 
not only by want of rest, but absolutely want of food, drenched in rain 
tor twelve hours together, that a woman should be capable of such an 
undertaking as delivering herself to the enemy, probably in the night, 
and uncertain of what hands she might fall into, appeared an effort 
above human nature. ‘The assistance 1 was able to give was small 
indeed. I had not even a cup of wine to offer her; but I was told 
that she had found, from some kind and fortunate hand, a little rum 
and dirty water. All I could furnish her with was an open boat, and 
a few lines, written upon dirty and wet paper, to General Gates, re- 
commending her to his protection. 

‘* Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to the artillery, readily undertook to 
accompany her ; and, with one female servant and the major’s valet- 
de-chambre, (who had a ball, which he had received in the late action, 
then in his shoulder,) Lady Harriet rowed down the river to meet 
the enemy. But her distresses were not yet at an end. ‘The night 
was advanced betore the boat reached the enemy's outposts, and the 
sentinel would not let it pass, nor even come on shore. In vain Mr. 
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Brudenell offered the flag of truce, and represented the state of the 
extraordinary passengers. The guard, apprehensive of treachery, and 
punctilious to their orders, threatened to fire into the boat if they 
stirred before daylight. Lady Harriet’s anxiety and sufferings were 
thus protracted through seven or eight dark and cold hours in an 
open boat; and her reflections upon that first reception could not give 
her very encouraging ideas of the treatment she was afterwards to 
expect. But it is due to justice, at the close of this adventure, to say 
that she was received and accommodated by General Gates with all 
the humanity and respect that her rank, her merits, and her misfor- 
tunes deserved. 

“Let such as are affected by these circumstances of alarm, hard- 
ships, and danger, recollect that the subject of them was a woman of 
the most tender and delicate frame, of the gentlest manners, habi- 
tuated to all the soft elegancies and refined enjoyments that attend 
high birth* and fortune, and far advanced ina state in which the 
tender cares always due to the sex become indispensably necessary. 
Her mind alone was formed for such trials!” 

General Burgoyne, in another passage, speaking of Lady Harriet 
Acland’s conduct, thus beautifully and justly expresses himself: “ It 
would exhibit, if well delineated, an interesting picture of the spirit, 
the enterprise, and the distress of romance, realised and regulated 
upon the chaste and sober principles of rational love and connubial 
duty.” But these things, in a practical sense, (which is the only 
useful sense,) are unfortunately but too little understood. I believe 
that the married life would more frequently realise what the worthy 
general points out, if there were a little more of that lofty, devoted, 
und exclusive attachment so pre-eminently exemplified in Lady 
Harriet Acland. 

Major Acland, dying in the lifetime of his father Sir Thomas, 
did not succeed to the family baronetey; but his son by Lady 
Harriet afterwards did, though unfortunately he died within a few 
weeks of his coming to the title. ‘The family of Acland has been 
seated for ages in the county of Devon. They were greatly distin- 
guished for their loyalty, at a time when loyalty was called upon tor 
more than mere profession, and was summoned into active and danger- 
ous service. A worthy ancestor of the Aclands very much impaired 
the fine property by his faithful adherence to the fortunes of Charles 
I. ; and the force he raised at his own cost, to garrison his mansion of 
Columb-John, was the only one mustered in the king’s behalf in the 
whole county. But, like most of the brave loyalists of the time, he 
suffered severely for his fidelity, Columb-John being taken and plun- 
dered by the parliamentarians, and he himself heavily fined, by a vote 
of the House of Commons of that day, for having taken up arms 
iu the royal cause.t 

* Lady Harriet Acland was one of the daughters of the late Earl of Hehester. 

t+ In the remarks [ made in the “ Autobiographical Sketches,” mserted in the 
* Metropolitan Magazine ” for February, respecting the amour between His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland and Lady G——, | was involuntarily led into 
an error, in designating him as the great Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Culloden, 


who was the uncle of George the Third ; whereas it was the brother of that monarch, 
who, about seventy years ago, gained so much unfortunate celebrity by his intrigue 
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with the beautiful countess, 1 was led into this mistake by the circumstance of my 
informant, the Welsh gentleman from whom | had the various particulars then de 
tailed, baving styled him the great Duke of Cumberland, from which I naturally drew 
the inference that it was he of Culloden; but it is obvious that the term had been 
applied to his Royal Highness merely in respect of his rank, as a prince of the blood 
royal. 

A singularly uncandid and illiberal letter, in a lady's handwriting, with the initials 
«NI, HL,” was sl ortly after addressed to the editor of the “ Metropolitan,’ with the 
pretended purpose of correcting this error, but with the very ill-concealed object of 
venting a little spleen against myself. The kindness and candour of the editor, in 
forwarding to me this anonymous outpouring of malice, have enabled me hee 
openly to notice and to repel it. I may leave it to the impartial reader to determine 
whether, in the remarks | made, there was anything which could (as “* M. HL inte- 
mates) be fairly construed into the remotest apology for the crime of Sadie G On 
the contrary, I stated those supposed excuses which she might possibly attempt to 
make to her own mind; and I then endeavoured to show how utterly vain and futile 
they all were. | trust that before “ M.UH.” ventures again to turn censor, she will 
herself learn to be accurate. Prev iously to her remark that I make “ kiad onauane « 
for vice, she states that the great Duke of Cumberland “ had been reposing in his 
grave some twenty years at the period” to which lL alluded! Now, as his Royal 
Highness did not die until the year 1765, 1t is not very difficult to calculate, that in 
stend of some twenty years, he bad only reposed in his yrave ubout four! and an 
error of sixteen in twenty greatly disarranges and disjoints this amended chronolowy 
of my aponymous triend, ; 

Louisa Macantney Crawronn., 


TO AN INFANT 


« ‘Thou art all fair, my love 1” 
Whilst, unalloved as yet by touch of sin, 
Thy mimic thoughts in wild delirium rove 
O’er every object which the sight takes in, 
As though they could from each some new-born rapture win, 


Thy fond and mirthful smile 
Tells of the fountain of unmingled bliss 
That wells within thee ; for there is no guile 
In infaney ; each look and motion is 
The voice of truth, though born of dreamy phantasies. 


The lustre of thine eye 
W herein lies mirror’d heaven's ethereal blue, 
Seems pregnant with unceasing energy ; 
And who the light of infant eyes could view, 
And deem that death would such bright work undo ? 


Thou art ail fair, my love! 
Yet were thy brethren fairer e’en than thee, 
And they are vanished. Beauty cannot move 
The stern destroyer ; still he wanders free, 
And culls the choicest flowers fiom life’s luxuriant tree. 


Noltingham. T. Rage 
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Poor Kean! Reckless and dissipated as he was, he was not quite so 
bad as the Quarterly Review, in its dissection of Barry Cornwall's 
Life, would have the world to believe. His form had not “ lost all its 
original brightness” —for Kean was undoubtedly born a man of genius. 
His conception of character and knowledge of pictorial effect—quick, 
brilliant, and overpowering—was a light from heaven, not picked up 
behind the scenes. He did all he could to quench it by intemperance, 
but something remained to the last. I could not help indulging in 
something like sympathy for the wayward actor, as last summer— 


“ Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm—” 


I sailed past the wild and beautiful shores of the Isle of Bute, where 
Kean had built a handsome villa. The captain of the steamer was 
full of anecdotes of him. Here, amidst gay friends and spirits of a 
kindred mould, the tragedian loved to luxuriate. With these convers- 
ing he forgot all time, and defied managers’ frowns and prompters’ 
calls. His associates were chiefly brother performers, and his conver- 
sation of players and plays. Very often, however, a visit to Kean at 
Bute was literally a service of life and death. His guests were com- 
pletely at his mercy; for they could not get away till a ship came ; 
and when the wassail-cup flowed brightly, ‘and the festivities ran far 
into the night, the tragedian sometimes became unmanageable, and 
glasses and “pottles flew about as thick as arrows at Chevy Chace. 
Some of his histrionic friends were celebrated and envied for the dex- 
terity with which they evaded these missives, but others were often 
surprised in moments of danger. Kean loved to be grandiloquent. 
‘* Hang out the banner on the castle wall,” he would exclaim, and up 
went a tattered ensign in front of the villa, streaming like a meteor, 
as a beacon to the steam-boat. “ Bring in the tenantry,” said he one 
evening to his servant, by way of furnishing forth an entertainment 
to Ryder, Chippendale, and some of his comrades—his “ fellows,” 


“When days were dark, and friends were few.” 


The tenantry were brought in—two starved-looking Highlanders, with 
blue bonnets on their heads, and they answered the unmeaning inter- 
rogatories of their lofty landlord. Such “fantastic tricks ” beguiled 
the evening till deeper excesses set in. Next morning there was a 
profusion of apologies, kind words, and friendly hospitality ; but if quar- 
rels had taken place, there not unfrequently remained scars as indeli- 
ble as the blood-spot on Lady Macbeth’s hand. 

Kean was for several years an actor of low comedy in a strolling 
company kept by one Moss, a performer of some mark in his day. 
Moss was famous in the provinces for his personification of Shylock ; 
and Kean, in these days of bitterness and neglect, when his often un- 
paid wages were just seventeen shillings and siapence per W eek, fre- 
quently ‘said that if he ever played Shylock, he would do it after the 
model of Moss. From this declaration he was nicknamed “ Moss's 
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Model,” so ludicrous and hopeless did it appear to the “ critical and 
discerning public ” that Edmund Kean should ever arrive at the dig- 
nity of a tragedian. Old Moss lived to witness Kean’s success, and to 
partake of his bounty when he lay dying, an inmate of an hospital. 
One season, Moss and his company having, as usual, met with very 
indifferent success in the town of Dumfries, resolved to proceed to 
Ayr. The exchequer, however, was completely exhausted ; and the 
poor players were forced to travel to Ayr, “ boxing their way, as the 
slang phrase is, the best way they could. They ‘toemed themselves 
into divisions of three and four each, and took different routes, some 
direct and others circuitous, prepared to recite, sing, or dance at every 
village and farm- -house on their road, where hese was a prospect of 
gathering together half-a-dozen paying spectators. It is a curious 
fact, as evincing how little Kean’s talents were appreciated, even by 
his brother actors, that not one of these divisions or copartneries would 
accept of his services. He was unanimously voted a supernumerary, 
and left pennyless alone in his glory to travel to Ayr. In this extre- 
mity a drunken scene-painter, ‘named Atkins, had compassion on the 
future prop of Drury Lane, and as this worthy could get up a bit of a 
drop-scene at small expense, and take part, at a pine ch, i in a fencing- 
match or dialogue, Kean was humbly grateful for his assistance. They 
put their luggage on their backs, took the road, and on the first after- 
noon of their journey arrived at Thornhill, a large village about twenty 
miles from Dumfries. Here they obtained a barn for their perform- 
ance, and Atkins went round with a hand-bill, announcing their arrival, 
and describing the attractive nature of their exhibition. An excellent 
audience was collected—dd est¢, fifteen shillings in cash. The tragedian 
had prepared a few comic recitations and songs, and Atkins furbished 
up a drop-scene, representing a castle and waterfall. Kean took the 
money at the door, as his companion, from habitual inebriety, could 
not be depended upon at such a crisis. All went merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” The audience was by no means critical, and they laughed, 
wept, or stormed, at the bidding of the Proteus of the stage. At 
length an unexpected climax put a close to the performance. Kean 
was reciting the description of Queen Mab; the audience applauded 
with cheers and laughter. The actor waxed more energetic, and the 
audience more merry, till the former began to suspect that his Thorn- 
hill friends were a leetle too encomiastic. He cast a glance behind 
him, and, after a moment’s pause of astonishment, joined heartily in 
the general roar. Atkins, as I have said, constructed a drop-scene. 
This he accomplished by joining together some sheets of brown 
paper. When painted, this splendid embellishment was nailed up 
against one of the cross-beams of the roof, which was not ceiled, leav- 
ing part of the barn for a dressing apartment. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the paste or glue which held. together the frail scene, had not 
had sufficient time to dry, and the sheets of paper separating, down 
tumbled castle and waterfall. Now, at this untoward moment, Atkins 
chanced to be dressing to play in the scene between Boniface and 
Archer. Hie was in a jovial mood, having mortgaged part of the 
proceeds to quench the salamander in his throat. He was singing 
with his back to the audience, and displaying his shirt in full view. 
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Kean used to say, that in Moss's company a new shirt was_profes- 
sionally termed A Stranger, and an old one An Octavian, alluding to 
the ragged plight of the hero of the “ Mountaineers.” We need 
hardly say that the shirt of poor Atkins was a genuine Octavian. To 
complete the farce, Atkins was in the act of ‘drawing on a stocking, 
his er having found egress somewhere about the middle of the leg. 
The ridiculousness of the scene altogether was too much for the spec- 
tators ; they were convulsed with laughter, and offered no resistance 
to Kean, who instantly bolted off the stage—veiling himself, like 
Jupiter or Lord Brougham, in clouds and ‘darkness—and internally 
applying to the unconscious scene-painter the apostrophe of Macbeth 
to the ghost of Banquo— 


“ Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble.” 


As a companion to this theatrical mishap, I shall relate a similar 
adventure which I once witnessed in an obscure hamlet in the county 
of Norfolk. Hundreds of such might no doubt be told; and it is a 
pity that some Geoffrey Crayon does not perambulate our villages, 
chronicling all their memorabilia of life and manners, amusements 
and adventures. What a host of facetig—of odd provincial customs 
and phrases—might they not gather in traversing the by-paths of life ! 
It matters not that such subjects appear trite and common-place— 
what is there new under the sun? The few lingering remnants of 
national simplicity and superstition, and of oral tale and legend, which 
exist among us, may there be found; while fresh and_ striking 
glimpses of rural scenery, as well as of rural life, would amply repay 
the sentimental travellet for indulging in such inglorious peregrina- 
tions. - 

Norfolk, by the way, offers but few temptations to the pedestrian 
view-hunter. Many of the country parishes are large and thinly 
inhabited ; and the village churches which, in other parts of England, 
we are so apt to stop and admire, are here poor miserable thatched or 
dilapidated buildings. Here, too, may be seen, in some of the 
chure'ies, female clerks, a thing of rare occurrence ; and J shall never 
forget _ look of one of these ecclesiastical functionaries, as she was 
seated in her “pride of place” one Sunday morning. The good 
woman was also the village schoolmistress ; for the children were sit- 
ting before her in church; ; and in order to preserve silence and de- 
corum among the little urchins, she was provided with a long stick 
or wand, with which she ever and anon crumpt the heads of the 
graceless offenders. It was irresistibly comic to observe the venerable 
dame sitting in state, with her rod of office, like Shenstone’s school- 
mistress, and, at the same time that she punished her scholars, re- 
peating, in her canonical character, the responses in the Litany— 
“ Lord, have mercy upon us," “We beseech thee to hear us,” &c. 

On the day that I arrived at the village of B———, a party of 
strolling players had made their entry, and announced, by a_ bold 
flight, the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, by permission of the wor- 
shipful the squire. They were to fret their hour in the large room 
of the “ Swan with Two Necks.” The villagers were all on the gue 
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vive. Excepting auxiliary meetings of the Bible Society, and an 
occasional exhortation from some Quaker preacher from ‘Norwich, 
public entertainments of any kind were few and far between in the 
village. The sexton had once been to the county town, and wit- 
nessed the representation of George Barnwell; but, according to his 
thrice-told tale, that instructive tragedy was acted in wretchedly bad 
taste—the performers had let down the last scene in the most inte- 
resting part of the play, just where the hero was mounted on the 
drop, and was about to appease the angry spirit of violated justice. 
As poor George was not bond fide “ thrown off,” the play was to all 
intents and purposes unfinished; and in this opinion the sexton was 
backed by the landlady of the Swan, the schoolmaster, and black- 
smith. There could be no doubt, however, but the newly-arrived 
players were greatly superior to the enactors of the London Apprentice. 
The tailor of the village had seen their dresses, and pronounced them 
to be most superb, and mine hostess averred that they had drunk no- 
thing but her best sevenpenny home-brewed, which they had paid for, 
like gentlemen, on delivery. These concurring proofs of respectability 
were not lost upon the village. The room was filled with auditors, 
assembled to witness and weep over the unhappy loves of Romeo and 
Juliet. 

The genius of Shakspeare can lend interest to the meanest shed 
and the humblest performer. The play was much better acted than 
could have been expected; and the audience, led on by the squire 
and the curate, were enthusiastic in their applause. The performance 
went off well until the last act, when it became necessary that 
Juliet’s “ bridal flowers” should serve her “ buried corse.” To 
deepen the impression of the funeral scene, the body was laid upon a 
table on the stage, incoffined, as was supposed, and covered with a 
pall, which the sexton had generously furnished, upon condition that 
he should obtain admittance gratis. A bevy of virgin mourners, 
dressed in white, were ranged on each side, prepared to chant a dirge 
over the gentle deceased, and “stick rosemary on her fair corse.” 
The lady, however, who personated Juliet, being naturally unwilling to 
stretch herself in proprid persond under the pall, a substitute had 
been procured in the person of Tom Gibbons, a wild fellow of the 
village, and an inveterate poacher, as I was informed by the curate. 
And now had the body been shrived by the priest, as Monk Lewis 
would have said, the scene was softly sliding past, (for it could not 
roll up,) and the whole paraphernalia of death and marrow-bones 
burst upon the astonished spectators. One might have heard a pin 
drop. At this awful moment one of the lady-mourners on the stage 
most injudiciously whispered, “Don’t smother the poor man under 
the pall,” upon which (O ill-starred wight!) ‘Tom Gibbons, the 
counterfeit presentment of the defunct Juliet, not being aware, from 
his position, of the withdrawal of the scene, or of his close proximity 
to the audience, lifted up his black burly head from under the pall, 
and ejaculated in reply, “ D—n the fears!” As this response was 
made in no very gentle or tragic tone, it fell upon the audience like a 
clap of thunder. The villagers instantly knew the voice, for Tom 
was known to them all—the performers in dismay began to chant the 
July, \838.—voL. XX11.—NO. LXXXVII. Y 
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dirge—the sweet dirge of Collins, which they had pressed into their 
service— 


“To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb, 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring.” 


The attempt was fruitless. “Tom Gibbons was lord of the ascendant, 
and the performers closed the scene amidst peals of good-humoured 
laughter. 

On returning to the inn I took occasion to enter into general con- 
versation with the manager, whom I found to be a shrewd, intelligent 
man, rather corpulent, so that, as he remarked, he required little 
stuffing for Falstaff—and somewhat stiff with the gout. The applause 
of a good house, however, was, he said, better to him than a dose of 
colchicum, and the only time he was ever fairly mastered by his 
enemy on the stage, was when he had to give up the character of 
Macbeth before the last act, though he had gone through the four 
first in his extra flannel and pantaloons. ‘The manager was a warm 
admirer of John Kemble and the legitimate drama, pronouncing the 
words with strong emphasis, and as cordial a hater of the “blue fire” 
and “red fire,’ which are sometimes served up to attract the 
“ groundlings.” There is something to me very agreeable in the con- 
versation of players. They are generally, even in the lowest ranks, 
acute and knowing observers—well versed in the moral statistics of 
town and country—admirable i in hitting off little traits of character, 
and imparting a ‘liv ely dramatic interest to their observations. Their 
profession compels them ¢o read—and to read Shakspeare, as well as 
the light wit of our comedies. This supplies them with an abundant 
stock of ideas, as well as language, for criticism and quotation, and it 
must be confessed they are seldom sparing of either. Then there 
are many eccentric characters on the stage, old performers, known to 
the whole fraternity, whose bon-mots and peculiarities form a cir- 
culating medium of never-failing talk. The player, too, is generally 
above the frown or censure of the world, meaning thereby the in- 
habitants of any given town. He is a bird of passage—a “ chartered 
libertine,” absolved, like the Grub-street authors of a former age, 
from the ordinary rules and restraints of society. He flings himselt 
into the current of conversation, careless where it may carry him, 
whether out of plummet depth or into shoals and shallows. Gene- 
ray it gives a force and piquancy to the player's fireside dialogues. 
The manager was wroth with the evangelical clergy.“ Sir,” said he, 
“the last town we performed in, the parson preached us down every 
Sunday. I answered him on the Monday, between the play and the 
farce, and he had no great reason to plume himself on his success. The 
man of office confessed, however, that the general run of provincial 
actors was not so respectable as formerly. They shade more into 
the working classes—the jetsam and flotsam of large towns, who are 
too idle to stick to their trades. “ Yet, if you believe them, they are 
all sons of great men—all Hamlets and Richards—not a single Ko- 
sencrantz or Guildenstern.” I recollected that even Kean, in his 
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early days, when he “dwelt carelessly among men,” used to astonish 
the rustics by stating that he was a natural son of the Duke of Sus- 
sex. But the whole life of a player seems to be an “ unreal mockery.” 
The lights and shades of truth and fiction meet and mingle in his 
composition. ‘To the sober business of the world he is almost a 
stranger. The scene is constantly shifting—now rolling in plenty 
and profusion, now steeped in poverty to the lips—one day hissed or 
neglected, and another day caressed and applauded to the very echo. 
What wonder that his character should sometimes take the motley 
hue of his existence, and bafle all the calculations of the moralist ? 
I speak only of the wandering actor; the stage is adorned by many 
estimable, and not afew great men, whose learning and talents dignity 
a profession that even in its lower grades is still intellectual. Pity, 
that even the most obscure of those who minister to our delight 
should too often find life but an “ insubstantial pageant,” fading into 
premature age, sickness, and poverty ! 


WAR-SONG. 


Whuen the clarion soundeth 
Notes of victory, 
And the war-horse boundeth 
From his trappings tree ; 
Forget not then the tallen brave, 
But o’er their glorious tombs be placed 
The banners which they died to save— 
The armour which in death they graced. 


When thy hall is ringing 
With thy shouts of glee, 
And thy bards are singing 
Songs of jollity ; 
Still be not their loved names forgot— 
Still round their tombs new laurels twine— 
Be deathless memory their lot— 
Be ceaseless emulation thine ! 


And if foes returning 
Call again to war, 
For like glory burning, 
Mount their blood-stained car ! 
Men nobly fight and bravely bleed— 
And ere you crouch a victor’s slaves 
On hearths your fathers’ deaths have freed, 
Forsake them for your fathers’ graves ! 


Oxford, 183s. 
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DECEPTION. 
A TALE, 
WY MRS, ANDY, 


Perera. smiled at his friend's enthusiasm, but agreed with him in 
his abhorrence of deceit: he spoke highly in praise of sincerity and 
openness, and for a short time Ttelt disposed to distrust and fear him: 
but | afterwards discovered that he had not the most distant idea of 
my delinque ney, and was constantly m the habit of cittag me as a 
model of temale perfection, Thad soon another and a much severer 
cause for inquietude. Thad for some time telt fir trom well: [had 
occasionally vague fears of the reason; at length they became so 
overpowering, that Twas induced to consult) a medical practitioner, 
who confirmed my worst apprehensions, Twas actually in the 
situation that E had feigned to be in a year ago. LT had long been 
sensible of the danger of my dece pti © scheme—1 had telt the bitter- 
ness of its degradation I had occasion: ally had some dim revealings 
of its guilt, but Thad never till now been thoroughly convinced of its 
folly. LT ftelt like the presumptuous builders of the Tower of Babel, 
when their impious design was frustrated ina moment by the God 
whom they had outraged and provoked. Thad persuaded myself) or 
rather hy ul suffered mMyse it to be pe rstiaded by Mrs. Chg ilton, that | 
was infheting no injury by my scheme, save on my enemies, Mr. and 
Mrs. Neville, and their children. It had never struck me that [ was 
probably inflicting an injury on the unborn, and that unborn one my own 
blessed babe. TE cannot deseribe the intensity of my feelings. 1 should 
have been thanktul for the society even of Mrs. Chariton, although 
it had only been to censure and upbraid her. Twas, however, obliged 
to confine my feclings to my own bosom, and reconcile myself as 
well as T could to the prospect before me. LT acquainted my hus- 
band wath the tidings ; he received them with an indifference strangely 
contrasting with the raptures of the preceding vear; tm tiet, notwith- 
standing Mrs, Neville's ominous harangue upon infant complaints, he 
seemed to have persuaded himself that his healthful and beautiful 
boy was sately shielded trom the arrows of death; he was becoming 
more and more fondly devoted to him, and appeared disposed to 
regard another child as an interloper. He expressed an earnest wish 
that the infant might prove a girl; he had a mingled pity and disdain 
tor the whole race of younger sons, and his own early and constant 
bickering with his brother had not impressed him with any very 
high opmion of the pleasures to be derived trom the fraternal con- 
nexion. TI shared in his wish: Tfelt that my conscience would not be 
so heavily burdened were my child to be a girl, since TP should not 
have inflicted the same injury on her in depriving her of her birth- 
right. In this | showed the dark and confused state of my mind on the 
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real nature of guilt. When we commit a crime we sin against God, 
and the train of after-consequences, which may more or less affect 
the welfare of ourselves or our fellow-creatures, can neither add to 
nor diminish the magnitude of our original offence. 

In the course of the winter, which we passed in London, Mrs, 
Charlton called on me. Rumour had intormed her of my situation ; 
she told me how much she felt for me, and what a pity it was that I 
had not had a little pationce, wondered whether the earl would care 
for a second child now that he was already provided with an heir, 
and remarked on the surprising difference that I should, to a certainty, 
feel in my affection towards my own child and that of another 
woman, After having harrowed and irritated my feelings for about 
an hour by this kind of conversation, she told me her establishment 
was going on so admirably, that she found it expedient to conduct it 
onan enlarged scale, and would fee! greatly — to me by another 
advance of money. [owas inconvente ‘need in : pecuniary point of 
view by this demand, and incensed at being red made a subject: for 
pillage. It also hurt my conscience to give a woman of such a super- 
ficial education, and such defective morality, the means of probably 
poisoning the minds of an additional number of ductile girls; but I 
comphed with her extortion, and she assured me that she had little 
doubt of eventually realising a fortune, since all the parents of her 
pupils were delighted with her. This) boast I did not disbelieve. 
[had myself been blinded, by her softness, her flattery, and her shrewd- 
ness, to her actual want of refinement, openness, and good principle ; 
and LT could not doubt that these qualities must still exert a powerful 
charm on the minds of those who had not, like myself, paid dearly tor 
their disenchantment. 

[ was confined in London in the spring. My sufferings were 
severe; TE might literally have said, * The fear of death has fallen 
upon me; and so intense was my terror at the idea of appearing 
betore a God of truth, burdened with unconfessed and unrepaired 
deception, that 1 was once on the point of sending for my husband, 
and disclosing the whole story to him. Would that [Thi id done so! 
what years of suffering would not the confession have spared me 
but the reflection that L should die unmourned, or live diseraced, if | 
once entered on such a recital, deterred me. 1 felt greatly burt when 
told that my child was a boy; but the sight of his sweet face, when 
he was laid en the pillow by my side, awoke a thousand new and 
indescribable feelings in my heart. 1 kissed him repeatedly with 
eager joy; buta sorrowful gloom soon came over me, when I reflected 
that this beloved creature ought to be eagerly welcomed into the 
world as the heir of an ancient title and large estates, and that his 
mother had been 7 wicked and wilful instrument of depriving him 
of the honours of his birthright. 1 quickly recovered, and again 
received the congratulatory visits of my female friends ; they were, 
howeve r, of afar cooler de scr iption. . very young mother, even in 
an inferior class of life, must have disceve ‘red that her second child 
eXcites much less interest and sensation among her friends and rela- 


tions than her first, and this is peculiarly the case in the circles of 


the aristocracy, where the eldest son is born to a splendid heritage, 
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and the second to the precarious and unenviable station of a younger 
brother. 

Usually the mother is well disposed to make allowance for the 
diminution of warmth in her associates; she herself is sensible that 
the feelings caused by a first-born child can never be revived in 
similar force and intensity by a second. Unfortunately, however, | 
was entertaining these feelings in their original energy and freshness, 
which my hiends believed I was partaking in a very modified point of 
view ; and I felt angry and displeased at the slight admiration which 
they expressed for my sweet Aubrey, who had been christened by 
my maiden name at my express desire. He was a smaller and more 
delicate child than Lord Montford had been; and my sister-in-law, 
forgetting her former doctrine that fine children are the most likely 
to be carried off, assured me that she pitied me, for that so fragile an 
infant would in all probability never be reared. These little vexations, 
however, were nothing compared to the trouble I endured from the 
manner of my husband; he not only forbore to share in my fond love 
and attention to my baby, but he evidently resented the way in which 
I devoted the greater part of my time to nursing and fondling him, 
and watching over his slumbers. 

“ Isabel,” he said to me one day, “ your conduct gives me serious 
concern. I really think it can only proceed from the wish of morti- 
tying and wounding me. I have long observed with great uneasiness 
your indifference and neglect tow ards your first-born boy, a child of 
whom any mother might be proud, and whose birth you know was 
ardently desired by me as a means of keeping the titles and estates 
in a direct line. I have never hitherto seriously reproved you on this 
point ; you have always been a good and affectionate wile to me, and 
your general conduct is the theme of .universal commendation. I 
therefore concluded that you had not those feelings of maternal love 
that most women possess, or that you were perhaps indifferent to the 
cndearing helplessness of a mere infant, and that your interest in Mont- 
tord would increase with his ripening years. I now, however, see you 
lavishing on your second son all those caresses and attentions that 
you continue to deny to your eldest. How am I to account for this 
apparent contradiction 2? If by some sudden revulsion of spirit the 
spring of maternal fondness is at length unlocked within your bosom, 
why is your last-born alone to share ihe effects of it? 

I could make no answer, I could only press my sweet Aubrey to 
my heart, weep, and retaliate Lord Ellerton’s reproaches by saying 
that he appeared as indifferent to his youngest son as I was to my 
eldest. 

“ Do not imagine that you can excuse yourself in that way, he 
replied ; “the cases can admit of no comparison. You know the 
feverish longing with which I pined for an heir, and cannot wonder 
that I should receive one with an enthusiasm of grateful delight 
which no second son could inspire. In respect to my alleged indif- 
ference to Aubrey, you must remember that a baby of a few weeks 
old cannot possibly present a source of such amusement and delight 
to a father as one who is advancing to two years; and lastly, your 
own constant, ardent, and extravagant attention to the infant deprives 
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other people of the inclination to take much notice of him, and causes 
their notice to appear exceedingly cold when they offer it.” 

There was muc h truth in all that Lord Ellerton said, and I should 
lave been wise if I had profited by it; but I considered Lord Mont- 
ford as the usurper of my son's rights, and therefore to be regarded 
with aversion, while the innocent victim, whom I had robbed of his 
lawful inheritance, | thought could only be repaid by the fondest 
devotion and most passionate attachment. This conduct tended to 
alienate Lord Ellerton’s affections trom my child, and in a great mea- 
sure from myself. ‘The boys were a constant source of uneasiness 
between us; and as I still fondly loved my husband, I felt more and 
more indignation at the presumptuous little changeling who so decid- 
edly engrossed the tenderness that Aubrey and my self had the best 
right to claim. 

Mrs. Charlton wrote to me every few months for money, and 
favoured me once a year with a visit of an hour's length, in which 
she contrived to crowd a sufficient number of unpleasant images and 
allusions to keep me in a nervous, agitated state for several days 
afterwards. 

Nothing remarkable occurred till Lord Montford had attained his 
sixth year; he was then attacked by violent illness, and the physicians 
warned me to prepare myself for the worst. Alas! they little knew 
the unamiable feelings that they awakened in my heart. The very 
idea of the death of the child shot a thrill of ecstasy through my 
veins. All evil I felt would be then repaired, the heritage would be- 
come the property of the rightful owner, and I should be relieved 
from the sight of the unconscious usurper of my son's claims, and 
the rival of him in the love of his father. HLlow could I, a mother, 
although not the mother of the little sufferer, go daily into his room, 
watch his blooming cheek burning with pain, his blue e yes sparkling 
with feverish fire, and his bosom heaving with hard and agitated 
breathings, and yet view his pangs, not w ith pity, but with exulti ition ¢ 
My sinful hopes deserved to be disappointed—the child was at 
length pronounced out of danger. ‘The rejoicings were universal. 
Mrs. Neville was among the most enthusiastic of our congratulatory 
Visitors ; for having divined that all my affections centered in my se- 
cond son, she lost no opportunity of testifying the deepest interest in 
my eldest, thus effecting the double purpose of annoying me, and 
obtaining a character with the world for kind-heartedness and disin- 
terestedness. 

Lord Ellerton was beyond measure rejoiced ; he was never tired of 
soothing, amusing, and reading to his little convalescent favourite ; 
and the coldness which I evinced on the occasion seemed still fur- 
ther to confirm his opinion of my perverseness and bad feeling. In 
due time a private tutor was engaged by Lord Ellerton for the two 
boys. I could not find fault with his selection. Mr. Holman was a 
learned, a polished, and an exemplary man; but he soon made me his 
enemy, by showing a visible preference of Lord Montford to Aubrey. 
I do not think he was actuated by self-interest or servility ; but Lord 
Montford had an open, honest frankness of manner, which made him 
universally popular. 1 imputed this good-natured freedom to the na- 
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tural coarseness of the low-born peasant; but by persons in general 
it was esteemed as the condescending affability of the unaffected 
young nobleman. My own dear boy was bashful and timid: al- 
though not unhealthy, he was delicate in frame, and averse to 
robust and athletic exercises: his intellect was decidedly fine, but 
much of it was lost on a cold and careless world through the exceed- 
ing susceptibility of his nature, his nervous fear of ridicule, and his 
acute sense of indifference or unkindness. I had earnestly wished 
that he might resemble the earl in person, but my wishes seemed all 
destined to meet with disappointment; he was the living image of 
myself, and his mind, as well as his person, seemed the thorough 
counterpart of my own. He was sensitively alive to the coldness of 
his father, and to the evident preference which every one accorded to 
his elder brother. All these mortifications threw him more decidedly 
upon my kind offices, and I wept and sympathised with him on every 
new occasion of complaint, thus fostering that too great sensibility of 
disposition, which, had I been placed under different circumstances, | 
should have endeavoured to subdue and correct. I never, however, 
could dismiss the idea, that as I had deeply injured Aubrey, it ought 
to be the constant study of my life to make reparation to him. 

When Lord Montford completed his twelfth year, my husband in- 
sisted on celebrating his birth-day by an entertainment. I could not 
offer any re: asonable objection to this plan; but every measure which 
stamped him as our first-born and our heir was peculiarly distressing 
to me. Our friend Mr. Percival was then staying at Ashburn Park, 
and with him a gentleman of the name of Dudley, who even, from 
my first introduction to him, made a strong impression on my mind. 
I absolutely shrank from his piercing and steady gaze. I was im- 
pressed with the idea that he was reading the secrets of my heart, 
and that all my base and revolting history of deception was known to 
him. On the morning of the birth- -day féte, my dear Aubrey seemed 
fatigued and dispirited by the crowd of noisy revellers. I took him 
with me to a quiet arbour; threw my arms round his neck, and pas- 
sionately wept on his shoulder. Suddenly I heard approaching foot- 
steps, and Dudley stood before me ; he regarded me with an expres- 
sion of mingled pity and reproof. 

“ Be persuaded, Lady Ellerton,” said he, “ to return to the company ; 
if you remain here with your son, while the rest of your friends are 
engaged i in celebrating the birth-day of the viscount, some unpleasant 
suspicions may be exc cited.” 

His words shot through me like arrows, but they had no barb save 
for the guilty. My dear boy heard them, and they made no peculiar 
impression upon him; but the emphasis laid by Dudley on the words, 
“your son,” and “the viscount,” and the sad and sorrowful look 
which he wore when he alluded to the “ suspicions” that might be 
entertained, convinced me that he was master of my secret. He left 
the arbour while I spoke. _ I followed him mechanically, but I trembled 
with terror and dismay. Mrs. Charlton had assured me that my 

secret was now in the possession of two people alone; but she miglit 


have deceived me, and I might be a subject for the contemptuous 
strictures of strangers. 
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In the course of the evening I commanded my feelings sufficiently 
to mention Sidmouth to Dudley, to dwell on the names of several of 
the principal inhabitants, and even to particularise Mr. Wickham as 
realising an artist’s ideas of venerable old age. Dudley's replies were 
candid and prompt ; he had once visited Sidmouth, but merely for ay 
excursion of a few hours; he knew none of the inhabitants—he had 
never seen or heard of Mr. Wickham. I felt that I was still safe, 
and my mind was relieved. Afterwards I heard that Dudley was con- 
sidered a remarkable character from his great insight into human na- 
ture. I was told many stories of his surprising discoveries, and I did 
not wonder he should have penetrated my secret. 1 pitied more than 
I envied him for the gift he possessed ; “ a naked human heart” has 
truly been described as “ a hideous sight,” and the human being is 
surely to be commiserated who in any degree possesses the power of 
drawing aside the veil. Dudley was respected and admired by his 
fellow-creatures, but not beloved by them; he was like the reputed 
possessor of the gift of second-sight; his extraordinary distinction, 
although it made him an object of wonder and veneration to the 
world, made him also an object of fear and distrust. 

In the few ensuing years Mrs. Charlton's fortunes underwent a 
rapid change. She gave up her school, after repeated and heavy 
drafts on my purse to support it, and obtained from me a letter of 
warm recommendation to secure her the post of companion to Lady 
Barlow, the wife of a wealthy baronet in my neighbourhood. I was 
sincerely sorry for the alteration. Lady Barlow was of an easy tem- 
per ; she was pleased with the insinuating manners of her companion, 
and frequently took her with her into society; and whenever I met 
the eye of Mrs. Charlton in company, however I might previously 
have been admired, praised, and respected, I seemed to shrink within 
myself, painfully conscious that I was standing in the presence of a 
witness of my past misdeeds. 

How idle, how contradictory, to use the mildest term, was this 
feeling! What did it avail to me that I occasionally met the eye of an 
earthly witness of my transgression, when I was constantly beneath 
the gaze of the great Almighty witness, whose “eyes are in every 
place beholding the evil and the good?” In about two years Lady 
Barlow died, and I was in hope that Mrs. Charlton would remove to 
some distant situation: but my hopes were vain ; a sister of Sir Robert 
Barlow's immediately made her appearance at the house to perform 
that convenient part known by the name of “ playing propriety,” and 
in the course of a twelvemonth she left the family, and Mrs. Charlton 
assumed the legitimate government of it as Lady Barlow. I must 
do her the justice to say that she now discontinued her applications 
to my purse, but she was more than ever thrown into my society, and 
I found it impossible to shun her; everybody persisted in the belief 
that we were very dear friends, and it would have been difficult to 
undeceive them. It has been observed that it is most painful to meet 
a former friend in the character of a foe, but how much more painful 
is it when the alteration in your feelings is unknown to the world— 
when you are obliged to smile and caress, and utter expressions of the 
most perfect cordiality to your false friend, while all the time you are 
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anting to break forth into eager reproaches, and vehement recapitu- 
olane ot your wrongs! I often smarted under an intentional sneer 
or inuendo of Lady Barlow's, which I did not dare to resent ; memory 
then pictured to me the calm fire-side at Ashburn Park, where I once 
sat with her in all the fond intimacy of confidential communication ; 
she was then poor and unknown ; she was now, through my introduc- 
tion, rich on influential. How had she requited me for my good 
offices? By extortion, unkindness, and insult. Sometimes the idea 
occurred to me that I would brave all consequences, confess my 
transgression to my husband, and thus at once relieve my own mind 
from a burden, and effect the dismissal of Lord Montford ; but my 
courage failed me when I contemplated the direful consequences of 
such a confession—my husband would probably break his heart at the 
loss of his idolised son, and the disgrace of his still esteemed and 
honoured wife ; and my dear Aubrey, whose affections now all centered 
in myself, and who was wont to consider me the most perfect of human 
beings, would learn to regard me with disdain and horror, as an artful, 
unprincipled dissembler, as the destroyer of the prospects and pos- 
sessions of my unborn son. The good opinion of the world also 
weighed powerfully with my weak mind. We were in reality a dis- 
united family, but we had ‘sufficient good taste and good feeling to 
seclude our rivalries and differences from the pierging and curious 
eyes of the world; the earl and myself were consequently regarded as 
a remarkably happy married couple, and Lord Montford and Aubrey 
were considered to be just as fond of each other as an elder and 
younger brother can be expected to be. When Lord Monttford had 
attained the age of twenty-one years, I felt that it would be quite 
useless to oppose the celebration of the di ay with the usual rejoicings 
of the ringing of bells, the firing of guns, a feast for the poor, and 
a banquet and ball for the rich, and accordingly all the ceremonies 
attendant on such festive occasions took place. 

About the middle of the day I was sitting alone in my boudoir, 
when I heard a tap at my door, and to my great astonishment Lord 
Monttord entered. 

* Surely,” said 1, “ your lordship must have forgotten that I have 
had the ple asure of offering you my congratulations on your birth- 
day.” And I looked at him as I spoke with an air of grave SUTprise, 
not unaccompanied with displeasure at his abrupt entrance. — [le 
seemed agitated and excited. 

“Mother,” said he, “it is not the mere formal lip-deep words of 
courtesy that can content the heart of a son. I have long borne with 
your indifference, your neglect, your coldness, without complaint ; nor 
do I now complain of them, but I ask, humbly, affectionately ask of 
of you, how I have deserved, and how I can best remedy them ?’ 

“ My affections are my own,” I replied, “and not to be extorted 
trom me—you have every source of happiness within yourself—the 
world and its pleasures are before you—be contented with your ac- 
cumulated blessings—you have nothing to wish, nothing to require.” 

“ Have I not?” he re plied, passionately. “Q mother! although 
fear of offending you has hitherto kept me silent, think you that I 
have been insensible to your evident aversion towards me? The 
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poorest pei asant’s child (here I shuddered) knows the brightness of a 

mother's smile, the music of a mother’s praise, the fondness of a 

mother’s kiss. I may perhaps have been wilful, perverse, headstrong 

= may have forfeited these blessings ; tell me then, dearest mother, 
faults, and teach me how to repair and amend them.” 

“Why then do you testify such a want of affection towards your 
brother ?” replied I. 

“ Because,” he answered with energy, “I see that he engrosses 
the whole of your love. I trust I am not envious; I am willing to 
yield to my brother the largest portion of your attention—he i is si 
cate in mind and frame, and I know it is the tender nature of ¢ 
mother to fondle and cherish with the greatest care the most fragile of 
her offspring; but let me share some small portion of your tenderness 
with him; summon him now, if 1 may venture to ask the boon; let us 
kneel together at your feet, and vow hereafter to be affectionate 
brothers “to each other, and dutiful sons to our beloved and loving 
mother.” 

Good feeling and good policy would have alike prompted me to 
encourage the ‘amiable spirit shown by this warm-hearted young man, 
and to have the opportunity of conciliating his future good offices for 
his brother, but I could not command myself to do so. I felt abso- 
lutely choking with indignation at the idea of my graceful, en RE 
highly-gifted son, crouching as a dependant on the patronage of : 
rustic foundling. 

“ T am not fond of scenes,” I replied, coldly ; “ I am not conscious 
that there has been anything in the conduct of Aubrey or myself to 
wound your feelings, or give you offence; should such have been the 
case, you may command immediate redress from your father.” 

“QO mother!” he replied, “do not think that [ shall stoop to the 
meanness of relating to my father the sad result of this interview ; 
but the longing fur a mother’s love seemed to burn so fervently within 
my breast, that I could not resist the temptation of trying one fond 
affectionate appeal to your feelings. This day twenty-one years ago, 
[ entered the world a little helpless infant ; you suffered for me, you 
joyed in me, you pressed me to your bosom in fondness and triumph : 
when did these feelings die away? Mother, why may not this day 
revive them 7” 

At the conclusion of his speech he clasped me in his arms, and im- 
printed a kiss on my cheek. I pushed him from me in a transport of 
haughty disdain and offended delicac y, natural e nough when it is con- 
sidered that I knew myself to be receiving the embrace of a low-born 
peasant, but apparently most preposterous and unfeeling for a mother 
to evince towards her son. 

The cheek of the young viscount crimsoned. “ It is enough, Lady 
llerton,” said he; “ I will not longer offend you with my presence e.” 
Aubrey at that moment entered. “I leave to you, brother,” he con- 
tinued, “ the task of consoling the mother whose heart you have en- 
tirely alienated from her first-born, by what artifices it is best known 
to yourself.” 

I burst into an hysterical fit of sobbing as he quitted the room. 
“ O my beautiful, my beloved Aubrey,” said J, “ for you should be 
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these rejoicings, these festivals ; pardon, pardon your repentant 
mother, that another should usurp them.” 

“ Dearest mother,” said he, fondly caressing me, “ why will you 
do yourself such injustice? It pleased God to send my brother into 
the world before me ; you had no power to alter his dispensation, and 
therefore you surely ought not to reproach yourself with it, or to 
lament the effects of it. You would doubtless have wished that your 
favourite child should also have been your first-born ; such a wish is 
perfectly natural and justifiable. We can none of us, however, com- 
mand the events of life, but we can rise superior to the consequences 
of them, by feeling that although our own will may be the pleasantest, 
the will of Providence is the best.” 

Poor Aubrey ! every word of his speech was a dagger to me; in- 
stead of trusting to the will of Providence, I had profanely defied it 
by attempting to work out my own will! O how different had been 
my situation and feelings, had I been content humbly and patiently to 
wait the pleasure of the Lord! The beautiful words of the inspired 
psalmist recurred to my mind, “ Delight thou in the Lord, and he 
shall give thee thy heart’s desire ; commit thy way unto the Lord, 
and put thy trust in him, and he shall bring it to pass.” 

“] sometimes fear, dear mother,” continued Aubrey, “ that you 
consider me grasping and ambitious; such is not the case. Were we 
a happy and united family, I should not, for a moment, repine that Hea- 
ven had placed me in the station of a younger brother; but my father 
treats me with distance and disdain, my brother shuns and despises 
me, and even your love, great and precious as it is, comes to me 
alloyed with the reflection that it causes you to feel unhappiness and 
regret at the superior advantages of my brother, and sows dissension 
between you and my father. My desires and wants are very few ; 
give me books, music, and domestic peace, and I covet not the pomp 
and parade of fashion; do not then, dear mother, covet them for me. 
I may say, as poor Prince Arthur did to his mother Constance, ‘ I 
am not worth this coil that’s made for me. ” 

I warmly returned the caresses with which Aubrey concluded his 
speech, and leaning on his arm, quitted the boudoir, and commanded 
myself sufficiently to do the honours of my house with proper courtesy 
during the remainder of the day. The events of that morning were 
certainly of use to me: so much good feeling had been shown, both 
by my supposed and real son, that I felt it my duty to both of them, 
as well as to my husband, to adopt a more gentle and conciliating 
manner to Lord Montford than had hitherto been the case. 

I was sev erely tried, however, when we went to London; every 
voice was loud in the praise of my charming and fascinating eldest 
son; he was sought for in every company ; young ladies vied in their 
endeavours to attract his attention, young men eagerly courted his 
conversation, mothers envied me my handsome and amiable son, and 
fathers congratulated Lord Ellerton on the freedom of his heir from 
every description of extravagance and excess. A happy and an ex- 
ulting father indeed was Lord Ellerton; and I began gradually to 
reason myself into forgiving him for the pride and pleasure which it 
was so very natural he should feel. My dear Aubrey mingled very 
little with company ; he employed himself principally in reé ading. 
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« Books,” he said, “ are delightful and unwearying companions ; 
they give me society in solitude, and bestow a still more valuable 
boon on me by furnishing me with precious memories, which give me 
solitude in society.” 

A little while before Aubrey attained the age of twenty-one, a dis- 
tant relation of mine died, bequeathing to me a small estate. Lord 
Ellerton voluntarily proposed that I should make it over to Aubrey. 
I accepted his offer with joy; and the gratitude that I felt to him for 
it enabled me to bear, without any outbreaking of regret and indigna- 
tion, the trial of seeing Aubrey’s birth-day celebrated merely by a small 
quiet party of friends. A trial of greater magnitude, however, was in 
store for me. Aubrev’s health was becoming decidedly more delicate 
than it had ever been; a tendency to consumption in him had long 
been feared by our family physician, and when, in the course of an- 
other year, we were all preparing to quit Ashburn Park for London, 
Dr. Ferrars, who had been suddenly summoned by me in consequence 
of the manifest indisposition of Aubrey, suggested that it would be 
well for him to pass the ensuing few months in the mild atmosphere of 
Hastings. 1 requested permission of Lord Ellerton to accompany 
him ; it was given, and Dr. Ferrars directed me how to proceed in the 
management of his health, and particularly desired that his mind 
should be kept perfectly calm and free from excitement or irritation. 

The day before we quitted Ashburn Park, a singular incident oc- 
curred. Aubrey had been well enough to take a short walk in the 
neighbourhood, and on his return smilingly told me that he had met 
with a strange woman about a mile from the house, who seemed 
almost as mysterious as Meg Merrilies. 

“Not,” he continued, “that she emulated that personage in her 
eccentricity of dress or appearance ; she was a pale, faded, sorrowful- 
looking woman, apparently about forty, and dressed meanly, but with 
neatness; she had a basket on her arm, containing some little books 
for sale. 1 gave her what she considered so liberal a remuneration 
for the few | took, that she was rendered communicative by her gra- 
titude, and told me a piteous story of her distress. She was origi- 
nally the daughter of a farmer, and bred in comfort and plenty—but 
she married a man against the wishes of her father, who afterwards 
became a thoroughly vile and iniquitous character; she had been the 
mother of several children who had all disgraced themselves, and 
two of them had been punished by the laws of their country. She 
is now left alone with her husband; she undergoes frequent ill treat- 
ment from him, and she is constantly haunted by the fear that the 
dishonest courses to which he is addicted will one day expose him to 
merited reprobation and ruin. 

‘Poor creature!” I replied, my eyes filling with tears; “I hope, 
Aubrey, you increased your donation after hearing this melancholy 
tale 7” 

“T did, indeed,” said Aubrey; “I gave her the whole contents of 
my purse—she hesitated for a moment before receiving it.” 

“¢Qh! have I any right,’ she said, ‘to take money from you ?— 
you whom I have so deeply injured.’ 

“*My good woman, you mistake,’ said I; ‘this is the first time that 
[ ever beheld you.’ 
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“ «Nor did I ever see you till last week,’ she replied ; ‘but they told 
me your name, and I mourned, bitterly mourned, for the injury | had 
inflicted on you, even before your birth.’ . 

« «Explain yourself,’ said 1; “you cannot surely mean what you 
say. 

“I dare not explain myself,’ she answered ; ‘a dark and fearful 
vow binds me; but forgive me, only say you forgive me. Alas! 
heavily have I suffered for my crime, even from the very moment of 
its commission,’ 

“I immediately gave her the forgiveness which she requested, 
which was no great stretch of magnanimity on my part, since I be- 
lieved her either to have mistaken me for some other person, or to be 
disordered in her mind; but sinking on one knee she received the 
purse from me, and with a short ejaculation of gratitude left the 
spot.” 

I listened to my son's account with sensations of the most terrible 
apprehension : that which appeared to him to be a wild, unconnected 
assertion, I knew to be the sad truth. I could not doubt that this 
woman, whoever she might be, was in possession of my secret. I had 
believed it to be confined to Lady Barlow and the nurse ; the latter | 
concluded was dead, since I had never received from her any applica- 
tion for money, which I had quite prepared myself to expect, after ex- 
periencing the rapacity of the former: besides, her age and person 
did not correspond with the description given by my son of those 
of the stranger. As for Lady Barlow, although I knew she did not 
like me, I could not for a moment suppose that she would impart the 
tale of my misdeeds to any one; she had now, like myself, a station in 
society to support; the detail of the deception would involve her as 
well as myself; besides, to what purpose should she detail it to a 
woman so much her inferior in life? I ther recalled to mind how 
Dudley, a perfect stranger, had evidently penetrated my secret, and 
imagined that perhaps the same wonderful gift of discovery might 
exist in some person of low station, who, instead of honourably bury- 
ing it in her own bosom as he did, might make use of it to play upon 
the feelings or to extort the money of her victim. [I was most happy, 
therefore, that we were about to leave Ashburn Park; and on the 
ensuing day Aubrey, myself, and a few servants, were on our road 
towards Hastings. The health of my beloved invalid perceptibly 
improved during the first month of our residence there: we met 
with a few families of our acquaintance with whom we occasionally 
associated; and one day I received a visit from a very courteous, 
fluent, elaborately-dressed lady, who was a stranger to me, but who 
presented me with a letter of introduction from my friend Lady 
Barlow. 

Mrs. Tracey was a widow with a tolerable income and an only 
daughter; it was the ambition of her life to make the acquaintance of 
the nobility, and even the humblest tithe became the object of her 
obsequious attention. As her fortune weis not large although easy, 
and her family not noble although respecitable, she found some diffi- 
culty in attaining her object, and wisely passed very little portion o! 
her time in London, preferring to visit twatering-places as affording 
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ereater facilities of introduction to her superiors in rank. At one 
of these places a year ago she had met Lady Barlow, and kept up an 
occasion: al correspondence with her ever since. Lady Barlow being 
raised in her own person above the necessity of employing the arts of 
flattery and insinuation, was doubtless pleased to receive from another 
that homage which she had hitherto been obliged to pay ; and when 
Mrs. Tracey, in the course of a few days’ sojourn in London, called on 
her, and requested to know if she had any friends in Hastings to 
whom she could convey a letter or message, she willingly furnished 
her with an introduction to me. I was not particularly struck with 
Mrs. Tracey ; she was somewhat too studied and artificial in her man- 
ners to please me, and since my acquaintance with Mrs. Charlton I 
had learned to regard with suspicion a remarkable outward plausibility 
of address. I, however, returned her visit on the following day, and 
was introduced to her daughter, Blanche Tracey, a girl about nineteen. 
From that time I was not only willing but anxious to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the mother, so delighted and gratified was I with the 
society of the sweet daughter. Blanche Tracey was beautiful, and her 
beauty was in a style of the most fairy-like delicacy; her eyes were 
blue, her complexion exquisitely fair, and a profusion of flaxen ringlets 
shaded her forehead and neck ; “ her smile was like summer sunshine, 
and her voice like summer breezes.” Her mind and manners, how- 
ever, presented attractions still more winning than those of her per- 
son. IL never saw an instance in which natural sweetness and simpli- 
city had so thoroughly neutralised the effect of an artific ial and worldly 
education. Blanche was completely without vanity and ambition, and 
her cheek was frequently covered with blushes at the forward intru- 
sions of her mother into society, although mee ‘kness of temper and 
filial duty alike prevented her from offering any opposition to them. 
Mrs. Tracey soon met with some of her former acquaintance at Hast- 
ings, contracted some new ones, and enjoyed the delight of continual 
engagements. Blanche, glad to escape from these visits, joyfully 
availed herself of my invitation to pass the greater part of her time at 
my house, and Mrs. Tracey gave a ready consent, delighted to be able 
to boast among her friends, and write to all her correspondents, that 
“ the Countess of Ellerton was so fond of her daughter that she could 
not exist a day without her.” * 
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To be continued. 
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LAST WORDS. 


BY T. J. OUSELEY. 


Wuen the receding shore 

Of dearest home dims on the anxious sight ; 
The bravest hearts deplore 

The parting of the soul—the farewell blight ; 
Still hope will peace restore, 

As midnight mourners yearn for morning's light. 


The garden flow’rets die, 

Leaves fade-the rippling rivulets are still ; 
Darkness o’erveils the sky ; 

E’en birds have ceased their sweet melodious trill ; 
Yet spring will beautify, 

And they return; for such is Nature’s will. 


These will again renew, 

The birds their songs,—the trees their leaves,—the flowers 
Bloom in their rainbow hue ; 

And silver streams, fed by the summer showers, 
Sing to the heaven's calm blue ; 

But these are not of us,—they are not ours. 


Ours are the dearest ties : 

Once fled, what voice the lost one can recal ? 
In climes beyond the skies 

The spirit soars too purified to fall : 
Memory alone can rise 

Upon the wings of Love ;—yes, that is all. 


The last, the tristful scene, 

When friends are gathered round the silent bed ; 
When sue, alone serene, 

Smiles while their tears in agony are shed ; 
Shall we not comfort glean, 

To know eternal bliss awaits the dead ? 


The kind familiar face 

Yet miss we from our own domestic hearth ; 
We mourn the vacant space, 

And all the sunshine of past joyous mirth : 
No more can we replace 

Her our hearts loved—above all things of earth. 





The faint Last worps we hear 
From the fond lips of the departing one, 

Whisper ‘ She is not here,” 
Assure us that for ever she is gone ; 

Still will we hold them dear, 
When semblance fades, they're left to dwell upon. 











THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN IRISH BARRISTER.'—No. IX. 
THE LATE CHIEF BARON JOY. 


Posteriry is the high court of judicature to which all suits of cha- 
racter must be referred, and from whose momentous decision there 
can be no further appeal. All men must submit to the inflexible 
sentence awarded by that solemn tribunal. Their words and actions 
will be scrupulously weighed, and as they have done or spoken, so 
will they fare in censure or estimation. Like the old Egyptian kings, 
all must be tried after death, before they are embalmed, and history 
will fairly record the judgment. But Posterity, in order to insure 
justice in his decisions, requires that the object should be sufficiently 
removed in time; for a fair estimate, with any great confidence in its 
impartiality, could not otherwise be formed. ‘The Prince wisely waits 
until all acrimony arising from the past is melted down in the passive- 
ness of the future—until all existing asperities die away with the 
generation which too freshly remembers them—and until all extremes 
of feeling—the enthusiasm of friendship on the one hand, and the 
rancour of hate on the other—are equally no more. ‘That great 
award it is neither hoped nor intended this trifling sketch should super- 
sede. With a deep sense of the difficulty we should, perhaps, have 
omitted the task, was there not some counterbalancing encouragement 
in the reflection, that if we are incompetent to form a calm and dis- 
passionate judgment from the absence of that necessary remoteness, 
we are at least in a better position to form a more correct opinion 
from a recent knowledge of facts. In our preceding numbers we 
have attempted judgment on the character of Baron Smith; and if 
some should consider our censure to have been disproportioned to our 
admiration, “ what was writ, was writ” with the utmost fidelity, and 
the strictest regard to justice; and if in the present memoir the 
order must be inverted, and our praise is to fall below our disappro- 
bation, our judgment shall be guided by the same regard to the in- 
terests of truth— 





. - one “© No levelled malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold.” 


The public has a deep and incalculable interest in the purity and 
honour of its lawyers; and it is due to the public to inquire with jea- 
lous scrutiny into the conduct and character of a man who discharged 
the important duties of a first-rate lawyer and chief judge, in order 
that future judges and lawyers may see and avoid the shoals on which 
his reputation was injured. No one will deny that Caesar was ambi- 
tious, any more than that he grievously answered for it; and if Baron 
Joy sacrificed his early principles for that loose political prostitution 
which has stifled many a fine germ that may have blossomed into 
patriotism, instead of running up rank into affected prejudice and 


' Continued from p. 255, 
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bigotry, he too must answer for it. Chief Baron Joy entered 
public life at an era consecrated by immortal names and memo- 
rable deeds, when the struggle had already set in for the regene- 
ration or debasement of his country. The democratic principle, as 
Grattan, borrowing a figure from Milton, beautifully expressed it, 
“was getting on and on like a mist at the heels of a countryman— 
small at first, and lowly—but soon ascending to the hills, and over- 
casting the whole field of the horizon.” His youth was infected with 
its spirit, but as he progressed in years his republican tendencies 
grew less inveterate ; and though, for a moment, when the last corus- 
cations of expiring worth emanated from the bar, and the day-spring 
of Irish glory was about to vanish, he too lifted his voice with the 
other high-hearted men, who, with a Dorian inflexibility of spirit, 
championed in vain for liberty, yet his constancy was of too lax a 
description to hold firm against the fascinations of power: he was too 
cold to be faithful—too calculating to continue in his ardour—too 
selfish to make sacrifices. His eye was too weak for the lustre of 
authority, and so he turned from the unprofitable path of dangerous 
patriotism to the more productive pursuit of Castle obsequiousness. 
He had the acuteness to foresee the course of the future, and, 
with his characteristic prudence, he did not hesitate—he at once 
ranged himself under the Tory banner, and assisted Saurin in the sim- 
plification of the government of Ireland, by making the perfection of 
its administration to consist in the oppression of its people. He co- 
operated with him in working out that miserable policy, whose first 
and last expedient was force; and whose guiding principle was, as at 
one time stated publicly from the bench, “ that the law did not pre- 
sume a Papist to exist in the kingdom, nor could they breathe but by 
the sufferance of government.” On this subject we shall say a few 
words hereafter. 

He was descended from a respectable family in Belfast, who were 
engaged extensively in commercial pursuits, and in which he also par- 
ticipated in early life. His partnership was a dormant one, and his 
speculation having proved less successful than his subsequent career 
at the bar, he retired with considerable loss. His father was of the 
Presbyterian persuasion, and imbibed many of the strong and elevated 
sentiments which, at the close of the last century, characterised that 
portion of the northern population. He was a stern republican in 
principle, and actively distinguished himself as secretary to the original 
Whig Club in Belfast, which Lord Clare, in one of his vituperative 
fits, called “a horde of miscreant traitors, professing peace, but prac- 
tising confusion.” He was also a man of literary habits, which, com- 
bined with his political devotion, influenced him to start the “ Northern 
Star,” the first organ of free opinions in the north.* Young Joy is 





* The “ Morning Register” asserted, on the authority of a friend of the chief 


baron, that his father conducted the “ Belfast News Letter,” a journal of wholly 
opposite principles to the ‘ Star,’ and that the chief at no period of his life was 
either a republican or volunteer. 1f such be the truth, the account is altogether at 
variance with the generally received one of his lordship’s early life and opinions. 
This sketch was written before the contradicticn in the “ Register ” appeared, but 


we could discover no adequate reason to make any alteration in the facts or sentiments 
it contains, 
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reported to have essayed his intellectual strength in writing repub- 
lican abstractions in this journal ;* and, like another great English 
lawyer, vented his generous enthusiasm in indignant clamours for 
universal right. It is not surprising that the current of his youthful 
opinions should have flowed in this direction; for Belfast, at that 
time, was strongly impregnated with the spirit of America, and the 
fascination of freedom was too attractive not to have dazzled the 
minds of her young men; but it is surprising that from the very day 
he was called to the bar, he should have instantaneously abandoned 
all the vivid impressions of his early education, and with the artificial 
hair and stuff have assumed a new and wholly opposite set of princi- 
ples and professions. 

When the important town of Belfast applied to government for 
some means of defence, the answer received was, “ that they would 
endeavour to send half a troop of dismounted horse, and half a com- 
pany of invalids."” The encouragement was not particularly soothing, 
and the citizens rapidly armed for protection, and something more. 
The flame spread, and the volunteers soon formed a rival senate, and 
the convention overshadowed the state. The Presbyterians formed 
the flower of the civic army—they tendered the hand of reconciliation 
to the Catholics —it was accepted: the latter brought the confederacy 
strength and the discontent of ages—the former, intelligence and 
republican energy. In this only grand epoch of our history, when 
the “ armed doctrine,” or, as Lord Castlereagh somewhat strongly 
termed it, a military insurrection, wrested national independence from 
the involuntary grasp of England, Mr. Joy, then a very young man, 
shouldered the civic musket, and obeyed the call of the democratic 
trumpet. Some of his associates are living who remember his acti- 
vity at drill. Among the Belfast Independents, he was the most 
fervid—he sang snatches of revolutionary songs to the air of Yankee 
Doodle; and, with his young brethren in arms, mimicked the last 
charge at Bunker’s Hill. His vision was continually troubled with 
phantasms of national liberty. Lord Lyndhurst’s longing was scarcely 
of a more elevated character. When the general fermentation began 
to subside, and a calmer mood to occupy the public mind, Ireland 
having obtained the accomplishment of her wishes, his extravagant 
enthusiasm abated proportionately; and he soon perceived that 
patriotic professions were distasteful to power, and perilous to self- 
aggrandisement. He now seriously thought of discarding the loose 
notions of unlucrative liberty which he espoused in moments of 
thoughtlessness, and he accordingly hastened to reduce his theory to 
practice. He was called to the bar in 1788, and thenceforward, with 
one exception, there was no visible variation in his career—he tra- 
velled the same path without a single deviation: he was remarkable 
for his unwavering hostility to the Roman Catholics, as well as the 
permanent vindictiveness with which he persecuted everything tainted 
with his own old principles. On all occasions, fitting or unfitting, he 


* The fate of this journal was curious. In the early part of 1798, the loyal corps 
of Ancient Britons, who were afterwards cut to pieces by the Wicklow insurgents, 
without any other warrant than their own loyalty, rushed into the office. and destroyed 
the types, machinery, &c. It was never after revived. 
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made bold displays of the intense bitterness that now influenced 
him—he became the most vaunting of partisans; and though many 
were the professors of intolerance at the Irish bar, few surpassed him 
in the vehement energy of his opinions. At the bar-messes, where 
society is happily mingled, and men of all political and religious com- 
plexions meet together in delightful intercourse, Mr. Joy often intruded 
with his effervescent zeal. At Drogheda he once burst into wild 
transports of admiration, and pointed exultingly to the Boyne, vent- 
ing, at the same time, his intemperate fervour on all who were not 
impressed with the same notions of Orangeism as himself. There were 
some men there who had studied national virtue in the same school 
with him, and remembered the lessons which he had forgotten. Among 
them was Robert Holmes. The generous republican was hateful in 
his eyes, and he long watched an opportunity to victimise the detested 
friend of freedom. His extravagant conduct, though it might have 
roused the silent indignation of Mr. Holmes, never tempted him to 
any overt act of hostility; he knew his enemy well— he fathomed the 
springs of his nature—he perceived the influences that impelled him 
to that habitual harshness that broke out in words, or spoke with no 
less expressiveness in one of his frigid sneers—he saw that his solici- 
tude to declare his sublime Protestantism originated in anything but 
a sympathy with its principles—that he wished to realise the truth of 
the old proverb, “ the woods have ears,” and that the voice of his 
high-blooded loyalty might not be confined to the mess-room in Drog- 
heda, but find an echo in the council-chamber of the Castle. An op- 
portunity was not long wanting to gratify his manly anxiety. Ina 
moment of military enthusiasm, for which France alene can furnish a 
parallel, when the corps d’avocats, in blue and silver, turned out in the 
Champs dlysces to honour the altar of the Federation, the sober gen- 
tlemen of the bar swelled at once into the imposing stature of great 
warriors. A mighty change took place among the members of that 
cold and calculating profession—they were suddenly seized with a 
passionate distaste for the dust and clamour of the courts— silk and 
stuff were consigned to moths and deal boxes—wigs hung powderless 
on their melancholy pegs. ‘The toga yielded to arms—the sallow face 
and practised eye of many a veteran barrister were lit up with warm 
blushes of coming glory. King’s counsel shone in all the lustre of 
scarlet and gold, and were taught to straighten their backs to the 
true military attitude ; and, in order to outdo every other loyal corps 
in the pomp and circumstance of war, they abandoned the short and 
ungraceful step from the knee, and learved to march high from the 
hip, like the Austrian infantry. Mr. Saurin was at the head of this 
superb chivalry, whose motto was, “ Ne quid detrimenti capiat respub- 
lica.” Mr. Holmes stood sternly apart trom such a disgusting parade 
of silliness ; he had too elevated thoughts to have any participation in 
such a mockery of loy alty. The two parties which then divided the 
country were equally averse to him—the insurgents, for whom the 
habitual vengeance of the law and the bitterest persecution might have 
well pleaded in extenvation, for the boundaries had already been 
passed at which endurance not only ceased to be a duty, but degene- 
rated into degradation ; and the unrelenting spirit of Orangeism, which 
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in that disastrous period extinguished sev ‘enty-tive thousand men by 
the bayonet and scaffold. W hen he could not be heart- loyal he scorned 
to be lip-loyal, and disdained to affect zeal at the expense of his con- 
victions. Ireland was already broken down with the weight of her 
misfortunes—force was used without measure or mercy, and i invaria- 
bly, with the most lamentable success—martial law, and milit: ry exe- 
cutions without any law, combined their terrible energy with disqui ili- 
fying statutes and sweeping proscriptions,—and he loved his country 
too well to unite with parricides. He stood haughtily alone in that 
dreary era of ruin and desolation, and left the “ awkward squad” to 
furbish their casques and mimic military evolutions. Mr. Saurin grew 
indignant ; so did his orderly Joy, and Mr. Holmes was a doomed 
man. There was a meeting of the North-East Bar, at which the acti- 
vity of Mr. Joy was conspicuous: it was held ostensibly for general 
purposes connected with the circuit, but in reality to take cognisance 
of the disloyal conduct of the recusant; and a resolution was passed, 
excluding any barrister from the general privileges of the circuit who 
did not take up arins for the constitution. ‘The effect of this proceed- 
ing, injudicious as it was infamous, was to keep Mr. Holmes for some 
time from circuit. Few will doubt the infamy of such conduct; but 
its injudiciousness is equally unquestionable, for, instead of the pro- 
fessional ruin of Mr. Holmes, which was the anticipated result, the 
reverse appeared, for his business swelled enormously—he lost little 
gold and less reputation by his martyrdom. But he felt the insult 
keenly, and he was not then slow, as on every other occasion, to 
avenge his honour: he sent the late Alexander Dawson of Louth with 
a hostile message to Mr. Joy, who was universally known to have 
been the prime instigator of the proceeding. He, however, with 
his characteristic caution, refused to comply with the trial by battle — 
a mode of settling differences which he very justly disliked. He 
alleged that the resolution emanated from a public body, for whose 
acts he could not be held responsible, and that where so many were 
implicated, it was contrary to all the established laws of honour to 
make one accountable. Mr. Dawson was not content with the exte- 
nuation ; he urged the right of his friend to reparation from Mr. Joy, 
but he began to mutter something about the laws of his country, and 
an appeal to conditional orders, neither of which Mr. Holmes liked 
too well, and the matter terminated. As they progressed in life, their 
mutual distrust wore away, and they became better friends. In the 
Exchequer he always welcomed Mr. Holmes with a smile, and laughed 
most heartily at his ebullitions of humour. Occasionally he directed 
a quiet sarcasm at his old adversary, which the latter was prompt to 
reciprocate in some jocular allusion, mixed now and then with a little 
pungency. Once, when a theatrical person was examined at Nisi Prius 
before the Chief, Mr. Holmes, while testing, in his own odd manner, the 
professional knowledge of the witness, suddenly addressed his lord- 
ship, “* My lord, you | played once.” 
‘I, Mr. Holmes ?—never, I assure you.” 

* Yes, but you dia. my lord, and do still.” 
The baron, somewhat une: asy, * What, Mr. Holmes 7" 
He might have said something worse, but he softened it down to 
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“ The ‘Old Bachelor,’ "—which of course procured a roar of laughter, 
in which the Chief joined. 

For some time before the rencontre with Mr. Holmes, he fulfilled 
the unprofitable destiny of most members of bis profession. Not- 
withstanding the means he adopted to obtain a portion of public atten- 
tion, his lot was still one of obscurity ; he continued to traverse the 
hall of the courts with an unquiet eye and empty pocket, looking 
wistfully, but in vain, at the red tapes of his more favoured brethren. 
Hope at length began to descend within him, and he adopted the reso- 
lution of seeking in the Atlantic cities that good fortune which seemed 
to shun him at home. Perhaps a passing remorse for the desertion of 
his old principles flitted across his mind, and he once more longed for 
a field to display his resuscitated energy in behalf of liberty. But 
whatever the cause may have been, whether a resumption of old opi- 
nions, or an ignorance that if lite has ill in presenti it has comforts ix 
futuro—that joy may be transient, but misery cannot be immortal—he 


‘roposed to depart, and absolutely aid his passage- money. But, like 
pro} ‘| 


Cromwell and Hampden, he was destined for greater deeds in his own 
country, though some may regret that he had not carried his wishes 
into effect. ‘A lucky ine ident crossed his design, and the republic 
has perhaps to mourn the lost services of a stanch democrat. The 
exalted part he played in the case of Mr. Holmes could not tail to at- 
tract the attention of Mr. Saurin, who then monopolised the entire 
government, administrative, executive, and all. Jupiter was not more 
— in the council of the gods than Saurin in the council of the 
Castle—power being on his nod—pensions on his wink. His look 
could create or crush, raise obscurity into distinction, or depress vir- 
tue into obscurity He found in Mr. ‘Joy a person admirably qualitied 
to second his views, with capac ity, subtlety, tact—a fuculty to search 
into the impulses of other men’s ‘minds, and the necessary dissimula- 
tion to conceal his own—tlexible to accommodate his sentiments to 
the wishes of authority, and to operate in the direction of power— 
equally skilful to work or to wind—Saurin found in him all he re- 
quired. He was also, or assumed to be, deeply penetrated with all 
the manly and unequivocal virtues which constituted the idol of both 
—Orangeism. The instrument was highly acceptable. On many 
future occasions the usefulness of his services was proved. ‘The pro- 
secutions of the Catholic Board in 1811 tound favour in his sight, as 
did many other acts, which we have no time to canvass. From his 
connexion with Saurin, his career of fortune commenced ; and though 
he could not boast, with Lord Mansfield, that he never knew the dit- 
ierence between one and three thousand pounds a year, he ascended 
rapidly into notoriety.—In the interval of his professional repose he 
had not been idle: he devoted himself with laudable assiduity to the 
study of the law, and his intellectual activity was sufficiently strong to 
enable him to master its intricacies. He certainly laid the foundations 
ot his knowledge sure and firm. He did not commence with practice 
to learn principle —he tried the opposite course, laying in a great 
stock of science, on which he afterwards drew to a large amount; 
like masses of bullion stored up in large coffers, his deep knowledge 
was, however, of less practical use than the superficial sagacity ol ‘others. 
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In practice he was not very skilful, but in propounding a great doc- 
trine, and illustrating it with profound principles fetched from the 
most recondite regions of the law, he could be great. He was one of 
the ablest lawyers Ireland produced, and notwithstanding the sneers 
of Westminster Hall, the modern lawyers of Ireland are not inferior 
to the most powerful among them. If he had not the polished grace 
and elegance of Mansfield, or the masculine energy of Ellenborough, 
or the clear strength of Kenyon, he possessed a sharpness of under- 
standing and a perspicuous closeness which were as efficient on the 
bench, as the elegance, energy, or strength of cither. In 1798 he 
was promoted to the rank of king’s counsel, and in the following year 
he took that active part in the proceedings of the bar, which has shed 
a lasting renown on his name, whatever his preceding or subsequent 
conduct may have been. Whether the seeds of his old patriotism 
were not altogether dead—or whether he saw in the Union the anni- 
hilation of his own hopes, and the hopes of his party, we shall not 
inquire; but true it is, he flung his whole soul into the cause of the 
patriots. It is, at least, something to his glory to have thrown aside 
every selfish consideration, and listed himself with the illustrious men 
who carried the war of eloquent remonstrance into the senate, and, 
by their ardent example without, raised up a national opposition which 
proved for atime successful. He went through the bar with Mr. 
Plunkett, and had a requisition signed by fourteen king's counsel. 
The bar meeting was attended by a hundred and ninety eight mem- 
bers, of whom thirty-two only voted for the Union. The grandeur of 
this ts very striking, and an example of similar devotion would be 
sought in vain in any country. We have always considered it one of 
the tinest proofs of national virtue to be found in history. Let casuists 
find out motives, we only contemplate the act, and we are dazzled by 
its sublimity. Through the whole range of the profession, comprising 
numbers in needy circumstances, after a most active government 
canvass, in which some of the judges had the ignominy to join, with a 
multitude of promises and temptations, either to vote against the 
object of the requisition or to stay away—after all manner of in- 
fluences, only thirty-two proved traitors, most of whom held situations 
under the crown, while a hundred and sixty-six were inflexible. When 
Mr. Peter Burroughs, one of the most eminent and virtuous of that 
distinguished group, had thrown off one of his strong and inflaming 
harangues, Mr. Joy followed in a speech that savoured little of his 
habitual composure—he rose with the importance of the subject, and 
delivered his sentiments in bold and lofty language ; nor was he un- 
mindful of his usual weapon, for he threw off a shower of burning 
sarcasms, some of which reached Castlereagh in the Castle, and pained 
him not a little. He intrepidly denounced the aggression of England. 
From first to last he said her aspect was rapacious, insolent, and vin- 
dictive, and with the means of effecting multifarious good, sought no 
other object, and contemplated no higher end, than of subduing a free 
nation to her own evil will. Her violence and injustice were equal— 
irom the one nothing was safe, from the other nothing sacred. She 
inflicted wrongs, and aggravated them by tnsult—she provoked com- 
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plaints by her iniquities, and answered them with mockery and deri- 
sion. She sought to trample on the independence and profane the 
honour of a nation. Who so base as submit to it? Such were the 
taunting and energetic words which Mr. Joy had the manliness to 
discharge at the imperious mother-country. The meeting rang with 
applause; but he received more substantial proofs of the general 
enthusiasm he excited, for John Egan, the celebrated halen of 
Kilmainham, seized him by the hand, and squeezed it as with a glove 
of steel. Mr. Saurin was equally patriotic with his protégé, and his 
speech in the House of Commons was a perfect model of consti- 
tutional eloquence. We have heard that the heads of that unanswer- 
able oration were drawn up by Mr. Joy. When the latter was asked 
the question by a gentleman, from whom we derive our authority, he 
impliedly assented to its truth. Next to Plunkett's in effect, whose 
luminous eloquence was unmatched for its noble —— and com- 
pactness of reasoning, was the exalted display of Mr. Saurin. He 
was nervous, collected, deliberate, consecutive, swelling occasionally 
into impassioned bursts of patriotic fervour, and bearing away all the 
illogical sophistry of secretary Cooke in the soundness and elevation 
of his views. In arranging and harmonising all the topics and argu- 
ments connected with the subject, he was unequalled. His speech 

contributed powerfully to defeat the measure on the first division. 

Castlereagh replied. What a contrast ! It was the difference between 
a temple of polished marble and a heap of rubbish, or between the 
brazen trumpet of Demosthenes and the penny whistle of a village 
orator ! 

Connected with the Union is a period the darkest and most lament- 
able in Irish history—we allude to the rebellion and its ees 
when the bigot and slave enjoyed the fulness of triumph, and | 
which the subject of our memoir took an active particip: ition. Per. 
secution then went ahead, carrying ruin and devastation in its course. 
The friends of freedom shed their blood, or pined in dungeons, or fled 
into exile. There was no hope for men who had a thought of country ; 
and while there were many prompt to reach power through 
blood, there were a few who laughed authority to scorn, and lifted 
up the tones of a generous eloquence i in behalf of devoted innocence 
or misguided guilt. It is not out of place to notice here the exertions 
of Curran, who, with a fortitude equal to his genius, flung himself into 
the breach, and undertook that feeling and heroic duty from — 
stern discharge he never for a moment blenched. There he was, i 
all his strength and glory. “All the artillery of foul mouths was 
levelled at him”—borne down with toil—a mark for intolerant disgust 
and obloguy—environed with perils—watched by a bloody and jealous 
government, he still kept a firm eye on the administration of the law, 
and checked the unnatural rapidity of state-murder. ‘To a mind less 
proof against all the terrors of that agonising spectacle, how mai) 
were the temptations to withdraw from a scene without hope as it Was 
without mercy—where the ear was perpetually stupned with the 

shrieks of devoted victims- 


‘Hine exaudiri cemitus, et seva sonare 
Verbera—"” 
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But Curran had a soul of steel as he had a tongue of fire—he painted 
in gorgeous hues the sacrificing vengeance of profligate informers, 
although he knew that prejudice would not care to confound the advo- 
cate with the client. Like another great advocate, he saw the temple 
of justice thronged with armed men to scare him from his duty while 
interposing between his client and the last solemn penalty of the law, 
but he stood unmoved with the characteristic spirit of his country, 
and the noble exaltation he owed to his profession. Among the men 
who pursued a contrary course, and laboured with turbulent energy 

for the execution of vindictive and sanguinary laws was Mr. Joy. 
Not that he was by any means cruel ; on the contrary, he had a kind 
and humane disposition ; ; but men who are anxious of power are not 
scrupulous of the means to attain it, and he pushed on, sanctioning 
by his countenance and advice the numerous cruelties which every- 
where filled the land. Throughout this lamentable period, before and 
after the Union, he displayed great energy and professional knowledge, 
and almost rivalled Saurin in ‘strength as he equalled him in zeal. He 
co-operated in all the foul measures which afflicted Ireland in the last 
and worst stage of Castlereaghism. Nor were his valuable services 
forgotten, for on the first opportunity he was amply remunerated. In 
Easter term, 1814, he was raised to the rank of second ser jeant, an 
office of fur greater importance in Ireland than in England. His 
business augmented rapidly, and his chancery revenue was soon con- 
sidered little inferior in amount to Saurin’s. The present Chief 
Justice Bushe was then Solicitor-general, a man as far superior to 
Mr. Joy in genius and general attainments as he was in the purity 
and elevation of ‘his character. No two men could be more unlike. 

Bushe was manly, ardent, intrepid, eloquent—possessed of a keen and 
polished wit, which cut without leaving a wound ; he had a sincerity 
and open-hearteduess of manner, which. | left on the mind of the hearer 
# conviction that vice formed no element of his moral nature. In the 
days of dwarfish virtues and gigantic iniquities, when cold hearts 
and selfish minds prevailed at the bar, he was remarkable for sincerity 
and integrity. He had not the obliquity of understanding that led 
him to the discovery of error only—his intellectual vision took in the 
whole compass of a subject ; and where justice was to be rendered to 
an adversary, he did not smother the extension in sneers and sub- 
tleties. In the trial of Doctor Sheridan, he proved that the trammels 
of office could not prohibit an honest man from ardently sympathising 
with the oppressed. Mr. Joy, on the contrary, was timid, suspicious, 

and distrustful; his eloquence was of the head, and not of the heart. 
He substituted frigid sarcasm for playful wit, and the wounds lie 
inflicted were sure to fester. Whatever sincerity he had was in his 
countenance—a deeper search would have convinced you that the 
virtue was only skin- deep, and to seek for its foundation in the attri- 
butes of his mind would be a fruitless labour. He had none of the 
grand and simple excellencies of Mr. Bushe except his composure 
and self-command, and even these sprang trom very different sources 
in both; in the latter, they originated in the fine firmness of his 
intellect; in the former, in deep and cool meditation. The elevation 
f Mr. Joy to the serjeantcy made the Solicitor-general tremble for 
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the chances of the next vacancy on the bench. Mr. Saurin’s affection 
for him was well known, and he ruled castle and chancellor too rigidly 
not to secure any office that he could desire for his favourite. Ser- 
jeant Joy was now in the full flush of hope about to be realised ; his 
ample bag thumped on the green cloth of chancery with a conscious 
confidence that the ermine was within his grasp ; his dark eye dilated 
at the thought of approaching glory. Every movement indicated the 
expectation of a great change. <A proportionate depression troubled 
the soul of the solicitor. His language lost its eloguence—his wit its 
flavour; he sighed at his ebbing fortune, and was on the point of 
giving himself up to despair, when a happy change occurred in the 
councils of Ireland. The viceroyalty of the Marquis of Wellesley 
began. ‘The reign of Saurin was now over—he fell at the very 
moment, he felt most firm—all his hopes were at once dashed to pieces. 
Chief Justice Downes, after the most tormenting coquetry, sent in 
his resignation—the only virtue which, Mr. Bushe wittily remarked, 
he before wanted. The v vacancy was offered to Saurin, which in a 
moment of irritation he refused. The marquis did not leave him a 
single day to consider, and Mr. Bushe was promoted. ‘The attorney- 
generalship was conferred on Mr. Plunkett, to which no man was 
better entitled. He went out with Grenville in 1807, although he 
might have continued in office, but he generously preferred principle 
~a virtue about which some of his successors in that department 
have not been over chary. Mr. Bushe left the solicitor-general’s 
gown empty, and all eyes turned round for an oce upant. How m: my 
were there whom a long life of profe ssional eminence and unvarying 
integrity recommended to that ofice ?—men recommended by all the 
qualities which would elevate and adorn it? ‘The marquis was ever 
a lover of novel systems—he had studied the theory of politics in all 
manner of books, and he came over to experimentalise. He had 
recourse to that noxious and absurd policy which sought to reconcile 
enemies by favours, who were implacable in their hatred both to his 
person and administration, and to alienate friends who were firmly 
attached to both. He sought to unite where there was no element of 
amalgamation—to strengthen where weakness was certain to ensue. 
The compounding principle was his favourite mode of national treat- 
ment—evil neutralising good—liberal and orange principles brayed up 
inthe same mortar. At a later period, after the bitter lesson of his 
former administration, he stubbornly reverted to the same inetticacious 
experiment, and the same consequences were the result. Ex- 
perience did not teach so old and astute a_politician—his second 
government went to pieces on the same rock. Fortunately for him- 
self, the solicitor-generalship was offered to Mr. Joy, and accepted. 
All his professions of constancy—all the faith of lasting fidelity to the 
fortunes of his now fallen friend Saurin—vanished before the temp- 
tation of second law officer of the crown. He saw no ignominy in 
joining a Whig administration, neither were his sympathies for Saurin 
so strong as to prevent the sacrifice of dignities to friendship. He 
knew the w tig. and its fluctuations too well not to take advant: ge, at 
any risk, of every favourable flow. The Attorney and Solicitor- 
veneral seme on for some tine—nothing occurred to sever their 
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harmony; but an occasion now arrived to test the constancy of the 
latter to the new order of things. ‘The bottle-riot swelled mto the 
ample proportions of a state impeachment—the Catilines of the upper 

gallery were menaced with the terrors of an ex-officio, but it was less 
dificult to threaten than execute. Now was the time for the zeal of 
the Solicitor. Many thought he would resign; such as knew him 
well thought he would not. His situation was a novel one. Bound 
in the strongest political sympathies with the men against whom he 
was called to act, he was at a loss what course to pursue. The 
Attornev-general knew him; he was aware how his convictions 
operated ; but in order to secure a semblance of union where discord 
was known to be rife, he quietly nailed him to a partial discharge of 
his duty. In the opening part of his speech he lauded a co- operation 
that never existed, by somewhat sarcastically stating “ that the high 
talents, enlightened information, and extensive knowledge of his brother 
Solicitor had assisted him in ev ery step of the prosecution, and that to 
his cordial zeal and firmness no terms could be too strong to render 

justice, and express his gratitude.” The contrivance was admirable, 
and carried the pinning principle toa great extent; but the lure, 
however deceitful and skilfully thrown out, was sparingly nibbled at by 
the old gudgeon ; a lambent irony played round his lips, and an expres- 
sive sarcasm was shot at the Attorney-general. When the case of the 
traversers had closed, he rose with an air of vast gravity, which showed 
the intense dissimulation of which he was master; he put on a forced 
semblance of candour which would have immortalised any theatrical 
representation of Molicre’s “ Hypocrite, ” and spoke at great length 
to evidence. His speech was one of surpassing judiciousness, when 
considered relatively to the circumstances in which he was placed. 

He spoke of the enormity of the act, but in language without fervour 
or energy—it lacked that strong and inflammatory principle which an 
advocate sympathising less with the conduct of the traversers would 
have flung into the jury box. He urged the necessity of impeachment 
on the part of the crown—he analysed the evidence with skill, but 
the conclusions he deduced from both had a weakness and want of 
vigour that left the tribunal to which he appealed in undisturbed pos- 
session of their prejudices and partisanship. If he reasoned for the 
Castle, he felt for the conspirators. He advanced no eloquent truths 
to carry conviction—he enforced no great constitutional principle to 
secure condemnation, or at least inflict shame for its refusal. Ile 
studied a subtle and double-sided speech, which had the effect of re- 
conciling the prosecutor, and allaying the fears of the traversers. It 
may be summed up in these few words—* I have been compelled, in 
discharge of duty, to act against you. I must have s spoken or resigned 
office, and resignation w ould have proved detrimental to your interests 
und mine. Gentleman of the jury, my language has been necessarily 
directed against the prisone rs, but you will “much oblige his majesty's 
Solicitor-general by returning a verdict in their favour.” Such was 
that memorable display which more than ever endeared him to the 
Irish Orangemen. We had almost forgotten to mention a singular 
fact, which he coolly expressed in the ‘beginning of his speech, that 
‘ince his appointment to oilice, the unanimity between the government, 
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his colleague, and himself, had never for a moment been interrupted 
by the introduction into their counsels of any of the great political 
questions, in which he was known to have entertained such contra- 
dictory opinions with the two former. The declaration was a curious 
one, and shows the trivial interest which in those days of pretended 
liberality the irish government took in the many momentous questions 
which divided society, particularly that of emancipation. The official 
repose of Mr. Joy was never ruftHed—his presence in the council- 
chamber was never disturbed by any expression of sympathy for the 
excess of misery in’ which Ireland was involved. The growing 
fierceness and desperation of her numbers appealed loudly and indig- 
nantly to justice and humanity, but they were not permitted to offend 
the sensitive ears of Mr. Joy. Ireland had been a fearful moral waste 
for near four hundred years, and had just ceased to breathe from the 
merciless infliction of the gibbet, the sword, and the convict ship, the 
sovereign and infallible specifics of miserable and vindictive rulers, 
and yet no improvement was propounded—no balm applied to her sut- 
fering wounds, lest it should hurt his generous feelings. Not at all! 

he was too precious to be dispensed with; better leave him in the ful 
enjoyment of his prejudices and tranquillity than disturb the slumbers 
of either by breathing the name of justice. In that profession there 
was more than met the eye; it was a keen and forcible appeal to the 
ascendency men, exposing the weakness of the administration which 


‘could not venture on an act of liberality to a people, lest it should 


excite the fierce energies of a faction still erect and powerful. In 
1827, a cheering ray of hope broke on the distressed fortunes of 
Ireland. Canning was premier. rom his first act, the abandonment 
of the prosecution against Mr. Shiel for his Wolf Tone harangue, 
men augured the most salutary results. The Catholic party was in 
ecstasy—their generous enthusiasm knew no limits. The association 
rang with eloquent eulogies in his favour. “ If any man can save his 
country Canning will,” was the universal cry. His sympathies for 
their cause were well known, and one of the great fruits of his regard 
they expected to be the immediate release of Mr. Joy from his duties. 
But, to their astonishment, he was not only not removed, but pro- 
moted. Mr. Plunkett was preferred to the Chief Justiceship of the 
Common Pleas, and his office was handed over to Mr. Joy, while Mr. 
Doherty was appointed Solicitor. Canning, however, was not much 
to blame; beset on every side by enemies, a strong and haughty 
aristocracy opposed to him in E ngli ind, a great faction in arms against 
him in Ireland, he deemed it advisable to appease the latter by the 
elevation of their favourite. He trusted to the generosity of the 
Catholics—he knew they felt for the extreme difliculties of his situa- 
tion. They did so, and patiently acquiesced. Had he been less em- 
barrassed, Mr. Joy would have been consigned, like his friend Mr. 
Saurin, to the quiet of an unofficial lite, and some more tried friend to 
freedom substituted in his place. But he had no alternative—the 
choice was untoward, but it must be made. But if political right 
obtained little advantage by the change of governments, the adminis- 
tration of justice in Lreland certainly did. Ignorance received 

severe shock by the retirement of Lord Manners. ‘The shooting 
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chancellor took a final leave of the Chancery Court, which he illu- 
minated with unexampled want of ability for twenty years. His 
favourites succeeded in getting up a valedictory address, as ludicrous 
for the burlesque solemnity of its language, as it was disgusting for 
its flattery. The Solicitor-general was singled out to read to his 
lordship this sweet morsel of knavish adulation, and a writer in the 
New Monthly describes the manner and effect with such pungent 
felicity that we cannot refrain from inserting it below.* 

For four years he filled the office of Attorney-general, having con- 
tinued in under Wellington. Reform placed Lord Grey at the head 
of affairs, and if the delight of Ireland was great at Canning’s eleva- 
tion, how much greater the exultation at the triumph of liberty in the 
person of Lord Grey, the veteran friend of Ireland! In the period of 
her greatest obscuration he struggled for her interests, and now that 
he was the dispenser of good, little doubt was entertained that under 
his auspices she was to start on a career of renewed vitality, and the 
first step to the realisation of that wish was Mr. Joy’s removal. He 
was removed, but to the very summit of all his aspirations, and by a 
Reform administration. Of all the fatal measures of Lord Grey in 
Ireland, by far the most fatal was Mr. Joy’s promotion. From that 
day universal distrust set in, and it continued to augment, until at last 


* «*We,’ said Mr. Jovy, ‘ cannot but admire that distinguished ability, that 
strict Impartiality, and that unremitting assiduity, with which you have discharged 
the various duties of your office.’ The delivery of this sentence was a masterpiece 
of sareastic recitation, and to any person who desired to become a proficient in the 
art of sneering, of which Mr. Joy 1s so renowned a professor, afforded an invaluable 


a) 


model, Cicero, in his Oratorical Treatise, has given an analysis of the manner in 
which certain fine fragments of eloquence have been delivered, and, for the benefit 
of the students of irony, it may not be improper to enter with minuteness into a 
detail of the varieties of excellence with which Mr. J. pronounced this flawitious 
piece of panegyric. ‘* We cannot but admire’— in uttering these words he gave his 
head that slight shake with which he generally announces that he is about to let 
loose some formidable sarcasm. He appeared at the same time, as if he felt a qualm 
of conscience at what he was about to speak, and a momentary commiseration for 
the victim of his cruel commendations. This feeling of compassion, however, only 
lasted for a moment, and he assumed the aspect that became the ufterance of that 
fiagitious adulation which he had undertaken to inflict, ‘ We cannot but admire the 
distinguished ability.’ At‘ ability’ it was easy to perceive that he could with dif- 
ficulty restrain the sense of extravagance breaking into laughter, At the same time 
he conveyed to his auditors the train of thought passing in his mind, It was im- 
possible to look at him without remembering the exhibitions which for twenty years 
made the administration of justice in Ireland the subject of Lord Redesdale’s laugh- 
ter and Lord Eldon's tears. He spoke with such a force of mockery, that he at once 
brought to the minds of his spectators that spirit of ignorant self-sufficiency and 
presumptuous precipitation with which Lord Manners discharged the business of his 
court. A hundred cases seemed to rise in his face.- Stack poole and Stack poole 
appeared in the curl of his lip—Blake and Foster quivered on the movement of his 
nostril—Brophy and the Dublin Corporation in the twinkle of his eve, and ** Rever. 
sal’ seemed to be written in large characters between his brows. The next sarcasin 
which this unmerciful adulator proceeded to apply turned on his lordship's selection 
of magistrates. At the announcement of ‘ strict impartiality,’ the smile of Mr. J, 
gleamed with a still yellower lustre over his features, and he threw into his counte- 
nance so expressive a grimace that the whole loy al but pauper magistracy of Ireland 
was brought to my mind. I did not think it possible for the powers of irony to sur- 
pass this achievement until be came to the ‘ unremitting assiduity.’ The look with 
which he read this part of the address was, if possible, a higher feat. It was the 
chef d’auvre of mockery and masterpiece of derision.” 
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he folded up his robe, and fell at the feet of Ireland. As Mr. Shie! 
happily observed, that was the grave of his administration. Chiet 
Baron O’Grady began to grow tired of the ermine, which he had 
worn with great ability since the death of Lord Avonmore. Commu. 

nications passed between the Castle and the Court of Exchequer, and 
a bargain concluded for a peerage and pension. Mr. Joy was appointed, 

and took his seat in Hilary Term, 1832, on the same day that his bro- 
ther solicitor, Mr. Doherty, arrived in Dublin, to occupy the chief seat 
in the Common Pleas. It was a strange occurrence in the fortunes of 
the chief baron that he should have obtained successive elevations from 
mixed and reforming governments—he was the bitter opponent of the 
principles both professed, and the measures they propounded. He 
hated reform with an acidity quite his own, and took every fair oppor- 

tunity to vent the fulness of his hate and irony on its supporters. 

No man’s features ever more vividly represented the character of 
his mind. Any person who had looked on him for a moment could 
not fail to pass a correct judgment on the prevailing qualities of his 
nature. He was of moderate stature, and his frame had the remnants 
of compactness admirably calculated for continued labour. His fore- 
head was square and lofty, but not indicative of thoughtfulness; his 
eyes piercing, dark, and intellectual; his nose short and upturned, 
with a more then ordinary breadth at the base, which gave bis coun- 
tenance a character expressive of ferocity and sternness: his mouth 
very large and falling at the extremities, with the upper lip pursed, 
and his chin long and pointed outwards, which has been well compared 
to that of the Cynic, in Raphael's Cartoon, listening to St. Paul. 
Every feature was the abode of a lurking sarcasm. You could almost 
hear irony speak from his face, so strongly was it marked with his 
characteristic derision. He was, without exception, one of the great- 
est and most efficient sncerers that ever cultivated that calling, and 
he possessed, in an eminent degree, all the qualifications requisite to 
the formation of that character—a clear head, a cold and unimpas- 
sioned heart, little sentiment or sensibility, no admiration of noble 
qualities, and no sympathy with suffering. All his enthusiasm was 
confined to the law and its professors. “ Execrabilis ista turba qua non 
novit legem” was his motto-—-he recognised no greatness without the 
pale of black letter. His sarcasm was vehement—it was his panopl) 
and chariot of war—he warred with it, and with it defended himselt 
from attack. In all he said, and in all he did not say, for his silence 
was almost as expressive as his language, there was nothing but sar- 

casm. He indulged in a harassing and unwearied display of unre- 
lenting sneers that at once turned you into downright dislike. Disre- 
garding the laws of polished hostility, he bore down on an adve ‘rsary 
with a discharge of derision that damaged his opponent, but, like him 
who throws vitriol, left a blackness on himself. He elucidated by sar- 
casm—he enforced a principle by sarcasm—always well directed, in- 
exhaustible, unsparing, it was his most prompt and efficient instru- 
ment. “ Next to hating their enemies,” says a celebrated writer of 
maxims, “ men are most inclined to flatter them.” In one sense this 
was true of him. Where he could not openly express his abhorrence, 
he covered the object of his displeasure with a slimy praise more 
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venomous and mortal than the most savage vituperation—like the 
celebrated marble beauty of the Inquisition, ‘th: at embraced the crimi- 
nal, and at the same time jerked a dagger into his heart. His blame 
was not half so deadly as his praise—one was fearfully bitter, but the 
other was rank poison. In cross-examination he displayed this corro- 
sive to perfection. He looked at his victim with a greeting smile that 
insured his full confidence—he appeared almost to caress him, as he 
fathomed his unsuspecting nature—on he went, never awakening sus- 
picion by harsh or provoking language ; his courteousness lulled Vigi- 
lance asleep ; by an artful interrogatory the witness is thrown off his 
guard—he searches for the vital point—his purpose is apparent only 
when ‘tis accomplished—he aims, and gives one unerring blow. Like 
Lord Thurlow, he possessed another weapon, which was equally effec- 
tive with his sarcasm; he would often assume a want of acquaintance 
witha subject, and, with affected respect but lurking derision, seek in- 
formation, pointing out now and then, with dry humour, contradictions 
and absurdities, and then mnocently calling on counsel to explain 
them. It served him as a kind of masked battery, from which he 
galled those whom he did not like with the most searching observa- 
tions. He was as reluctant to deal out true praise as he was profuse 
of his derision. We heard him once, and only once, when the com- 
pliment was paid to a man whom he did not passionately love—Mr. 
O’Connell. He argued the case of Hogan, a tithe-recusant, last 
Michaelmas term, in the Exchequer, with exceeding power and clear- 
ness. The style and force of his reasoning must have extorted praise 
even from an enemy. When he conceded. the chief, shifting from his 
inclined posture, and leaning over the bench, addressed Mr. O’Con- 
nell, “ You have certainly argued the question, Mr. O'Connell, like a 
lawyer and a gentleman.” And to Serjeant Jackson, whe replied with 
an imbee ility th: it contrasted powerfully with the massive argument of 
O’Connell—*“ Indeed, Mr. Serjeant, you have by no means dise ‘ncum- 
bered the question of its difficulties.” His knowledge of the law was 
deep and multifarious—he drank at the ancient fountains, to which few 
of our modern lawyers seldom resort, and anticipated the advice of 
Charles Butler, who said, that he never knew a man to fail of final 
success, however tardy his progress, who was fully acquainted with 
Coke. If that intimacy deserved success, few had better claims on 
distinction than the Chief Baron, for he could almost repeat it from Fee 
Simple to Rent Service. The Old Reports were familiar to him as 
playthings—the Year Books were his Don Quixote and Gil Blas—he 
extracted from them abundant elements of amusement—he carried 
them to Carlsbad, and a year or two ago read them in his way up the 
Mediterranean. ‘The New Reports he disliked, and was continually 
expressing his disapprobation of the immense masses published di aily 
in London—and not without cause. When Justinian compiled his In- 
stitute, the writings on the civil law were said to be “ Multorum 
camelorum onus ;” but if the observer had seen the piles of English 
decisions, he would no doubt have pressed into the service of convey- 
ance a whole caravan. Reports, at the present day, intolerably aug- 
ment the labour of the student, perplex the practitioner, ove rlay what 
is useful and sound, discourage the acquirement of scientific knowledge, 
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substitute for the study of principle an empirical recollection of facts. 
perpetuate errors, and render their extirpation both difficult and Vio- 
lent. His arguments at the bar were fine pieces of reasoning; he 
began without the appearance of an effort ; as he proceeded he tacked 
principle on principle—he wound his object as a stanch hound does 
his game, running close on the scent ; and, by a skilful combination of 
fact and argument, formed of the whole a consummate unity. Under 
the exterior of common-place, his reasonings would appear to an 
acute observer to be the perfection of art, and that he concealed 
beneath a surface of simplicity sophisms the most insidious, and sub- 
tlety the most acute. He was a strong, masculine, and perspicuous 
reasoner—arguing in a series of minute but substantial propositions, 
where dexterity was more prominent than genius, and practical sense 
and knowledge of more importance than declamation. His language 
rarely rose beyond the common level, but he arranged it with such 
skill as to give it an air of simple elegance—never inoculating it with 
euphuisms like his brother Smith, or veiling its deficiencies in pompous 
intonations like another learned brother. He preferred nature to 
artifice: and if it did not enable him to reach the altitude of an 
orator, it did not derogate from his dignity as a lawyer. If he did 
not possess the fervid energy which constitutes the true exalted, he 
had the unpretending plainness which belongs to a finer style of elo- 
quence. In strength of understanding he had few equals: he was 
rarely led into a gladiatorial display of his powers, or delighted in the 
evolutions of argument for the mere exhibition of capacity—he had 
always some object to accomplish. Secondary ornaments he very 
rarely sought; but when he was tempted to use a figurative illustra- 
tion, he fetched it from the science of botany, to which he was pas- 
sionately addicted. But the figure possessed no vitality—the flower 
was not plucked fresh from the bed—it was crisped and scentless—the 
wrinkles of the museum were on it. His judgments were invariably 
elegant and profound ; he left no side of a question unexplained—he 
turned it on every side, and having pithily extracted the main facts, 
he applied the law with clearness. Few of them have ever been ques- 
tioned for their soundness, and such as have been carried to the 
House of Lords, have, we believe, been confirmed without an excep- 
tion. In Ogle and Ogle, Sir W. Follett, we understand, has doubted 
his judgment; but, with all due respect for his abilities, he has yet to 
rival the erudition of the Chief Baron. Sir E. Sugden expressed a 
very high opinion of his power, which the chief reciprocated ; for the 
* ‘Treatise on Powers ” was his delight—he was incessant in his praise 
of it. 

Great as his merits as a lawyer were, and as a judge adjudicating 
on the rights of property, it would be ridiculous to deny that he did 
not act the partisan on the bench in questions of a political nature. 
ile carried to that elevation, which should stand far above the 
clouded atmosphere of party, the insensate heat which marked his 
early progress—he did no honour to the ermine by the acerbity of his 
principles. He rose to the very height of imprudence, careless of all 
consequences, even of his judicial reputation, whenever an occasion 
offered to display his dislike to popular liberty. One would suppose that 
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the frost of nearly eighty winters must have cooled down his effervescent 
zeal; but no—like wine, he grew more mellow in his prejudices as he 
advanced in years. As he had been in the golden days of his party, 
so did he hold firm to the last—no change passed over his political 
features. He was the idol of young and ancient Toryism—all other 
champions merged in the importance of the Chief Baron—he was 
their sword and shield. We remember the play of withering scorn 
that passed over his rugged and inharmonious features during the 
discussion on the “ beneficial interest” question—he used absolutely 
to laugh at the mention of reform. In early times he would have 
proved as high a prerogative lawyer as old Noy, or might have 
been associated in the councils of Laud and Strafford. He might 
have joined with Coke in denouncing Raleigh as a “ spider of hell,” 
or stickled for commendams against him. He had much of the 
harsh and repulsive sternness that characterised the early lawyers, 
and had he been thrown back on the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
would not be out of his sphere. His conduct as judge was strangely 
at variance with his conduct as attorney-general. Both cannot be 
reconciled. He recommended the appointment of a high sheriff out 
of the judges’ list, a doctrine which he afterwards denounced as the 
very reverse of constitutional, in his letter to Mr. Drummond. Cer- 
tain rules were submitted for his approval regarding the constabulary, 
which he sanctioned. All remember the extravagant virulence with 
which he assailed that very principle in the case of Knox and Gavin, 
The House of Lords has since confirmed the decree of the Exche- 
quer, but that decision does not in the least diminish the culpability. 
Mr. Richards (now baron) sorely probed him on that point—he 
quoted the authority of a former Attorney-general in support of the 
doctrine he so ably elucidated—that authority was the Chief Baron— 
but his lordship tossed his head aside, and vented his silent indigna- 
tion in one of his most formidable sneers. In that discussion he was 
seen in his full strength and glory. We had heard it asserted, on the 
fluctuating authority of the Hall of the Courts, that the infusion of 
Vitality into the writ of rebellion was suggested by a higher autho- 
rity than Mr. Smith. That, however, we leave where we found it; 
but it is certain that the countenance of the chief was instrumental 
in restoring it to its pristine beauty ; he caressed it with the eager- 
ness of a lover—he eulogised it as the noblest emanation of the 
common law—as the most consummate fruit of the wisdom of our 
feudal ancestors. During Mr. Pennefather’s argument, he signified 
his approbation in a series of expressive nods, that too plainly intimated 
the writ must go forth for the preservation of steeples ; and when 
Mr. Richards followed, in an argument full of strength and eloquence, 
bottoming his opposition on the firm basis of constitutional liberty, 
which he prized in proportion as he had deeply studied its founda- 
tions, and the progress of its structure, he was constantly interrupted 
with a volley of his most acid sarcasms ; but the Solicitor-general dis- 
regarded the attack— 

2 «6 » 9) o «J 0) “phe more, 

Careless of blame, while his own heart approved— 
Careless of ribald jeer.” 

August, 1838,—vov. XX11.—NO. LXXXVIIL 
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The chief also directed + institution of proceedings against the 
p imate for the recovery ¢ f certain lands claimed by the crown ; 
but how differently did he be when the question came before him for 
adjudication ? Connected with these proceedings is the celebrated 
rencontre between him and Mr. Richards, then mori B -general. A 
verdict was found for the primate, and his counsel applied for the ex- 
penses of the special jury against the crown. Generally, the party 
obtaining the verdict is entitled to full costs; but as against the crown, 
the question was involved in some doubt. The primate obtained a con- 
ditional order, and Mr. Baron Richards appeared to show cause. The 
chief vividly remembered the argument on the writ; and as the attorney- 
general proceeded, he was suddenly interrupted by one of the most 
offensive attacks, which is without parallel i in the records of courts of 
justice. To call the argument of the first law officer of the crown 
“ absurd and futile,” was an indignity not only to the crown, but to 
the bar. The latter were filled with astonishment—a passing amaze- 
ment dilated even the keen eye of Mr. Blackburne. Mr. Richards, 
who, while addressing the court, generally kept his eyes averted, at 
once turned them on the Chief Baron. After remaining silent for a 
few seconds, he folded his arms, and addressed him in the inimitable 
words, which, considering the suddenness of the attack, and the short 
period allowed for the collection of his thoughts, are unsurpassed for 
energy and strength. The effect of his biting rejoinder to be felt 
must have been heard. The manly voice—the firm port—the fixed 
eye—the visible inspiration of conscious power that animated Mr. 
Richards—the frozen derision and agitated manner of the judge— 
the various emotions that swayed the bar as they favoured one or the 
other—all these must evaporate in the narration. In truth, “ Judge 
Festus trembled :” he was absolutely bewildered. It was a circum- 
stance unknown in the Irish courts since Curran lavished his stifling 
censure on Judge Robinson, and embittered the arrogance of Lord 
Clare by his terrible sarcasms. In England such untoward collisions 
are unknown between judges and advocates, however opposed in prin- 
ciple—a proper respect always exists between both ; there time does 
not leave a deep and black de ‘posit of inveterate antipathy to every 
popular opinion, and the supporters of it. Mr. Richards’ only crime 
was, that he was a firm but unobtrusive assertor of principles disliked 
by the Chief Baron; and he resolved to treat him somewhat in the 
same manner, and with the same language that Jefferies treated 
Baxter—“ Richard, Richard! dost thou think we will hear thee 
poison the court?” If, on other occasions, as in Curran’s, the inde- 
corum was altogether on the side of counsel—in the present, the 
excess and intemperance were altogether on the side of the court. 
The wantonness of the provocation fully warranted the indignant and 
manly rebuke which extorted it. Shortly after Mr. Richards was 
honoured with the ermine, and the chief stood on the high horse ; no 
friendly salutations of “ brother ” passe id between them. Baron Pen- 
nefather acted as the medium of communication, until finally the dis- 
agreeable differences were merged in their common duty, and the 
current of judicial concord ran ever after smooth and unruffled. But 
notwithstanding his asperity on the bench, in private life he was mos! 
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amiable, fulfilling all the relations of a kind and generous friend. He 
was cordial and affectionate to all for whom he entertained any regard, 
and at his board the wine and the laugh circulated with equal satis- 
faction—his hospitality was proportioned to his wealth. Whatever 
his other failings may be, avarice was not one of them; he was pro- 
fuse in his charity, and with the true modesty which characterises 
that virtue, he gave large sums of money in secret to old friends to 
whom fortune was not so favourable as to himself, and exacted no bond. 
His wealth was amassed by means strictly honourable, for he scorned 
to do an act disgraceful in itself for the pecuniary acquisition which 
was to follow. His friends have subscribed largely to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory. We rejoice at it. He deserves commemoration 
as a great lawyer—a good friend ; and it is not the least of his virtues 
that merits the permanence of marble, that he was the inflexible 
opponent of the Union. 


SONG. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


We met, but were till then unknown, 
For our free lives have flowed apart : 
Yet both insensibly have grown 
Alike, in age and heart. 
Our lives were like two cheerful brooks, 
Which singing through the valleys go, 
Which run not near to mingle looks, 
Nor hear each other flow. 


Yet each some hidden charm obeys— 
The wide apart are now the nigh 

We meet, we linger, and we gaze, 
Nor coldly wander by. 

The loved are met no more to part, 
The loneliness of life is gone : 

And hope to hope, and heart to heart, 

Are mingled into one, 














































SCENES IN THE WEST INDIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES.” 


Four years after the present century dawned on this small planet, 
bringing to it steam, gas, and all sorts of science, | was appointed by 
my commander, then chief on the Jamaica station, to a very old sloop 
there, to domesticate, among other pleasantries, with scorpions, cen- 
tipedes, and cockroaches, a good-natured tag for second luff, a purser 
fond of bargains, and a large raw-boned captain, very young, and full 
of fun and frolic. I had lately arrived on the station, and found 
Wellington boots, however valuable in England, not particularly con- 
ducive to comfort in that hot climate. After undergoing martyrdom 
for some hours with a very tight fit, quite new, the purser offered to 
relieve me from them at half price. With soap, and boot-hooks, and 
many a hearty pull, he managed to encase his feet and legs in them, 
and then began his torture; for they, being long unused to a tight 
fit, thought proper to swell, and, from their enlarged state, refused to 
come out of their incarceration. All sorts of means were resorted 
to in vain, and cutting them off was proposed and rejected by the 
angry purser, who swore, as he had paid for them, he would wear 
them; and accordingly turned into bed with them on, from whence 
his groans, exclamations, execrations, and repinings, kept us in conti- 
nual laughter; and at 6 a.m. the knife was applied, and he was relieved 
from great torture of body to endure the mental one arising from a 
commercial loss. 

We were cruising off St. Domingo, the black brigands were press- 
ing the town, and, being short of provisions, the governor ordered out 
the useless mouths, meaning children, and man’s greatest comfort, 
the fair, the affectionate, the gentle sex, sweet soothers of our woes, 
and soft comforters in affliction, through good report and evil: these 
gentle and afflicted beings were, | am grieved to reflect, despoiled of 
their goods, and passed on to Porto Rico, or any other port they 
chose to wander to, without the care or trouble arising from property. 
Having amassed considerable prize-money from these exactions, we 
one night sent a mate and four men to take charge of a large sloop, 
being in chase of several others then in sight, with orders to keep as 
near to us as possible; but if he parted company, to repair to Oca 
Bay, in St. Domingo, and wait our arrival. On the fourth day H. M. 
sloop cast anchor in the said bay, and a truly delightful one it was. 
Here thousands of cattle run wild, and with a large party I went into 
the forest for the purpose ef shooting them. As the sea-breeze fell, 
the scent of the wounded and dead oxen was offensive, and resembled 
butcher's shambles more than the pure air in these delightful regions. 
The tall cabbage-trees now began to obscure the twilight, and the 

English circular faces became elongated, while the smooth open brow 
wrinkled, and lines of care and anxiety began deeply to indent them- 
selves, as I ordered a return to the brig, and each man to see his 
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arms in proper state for defence against any of the brigands, either 
black or white, that might be out in these extensive wilds on their 

redatory excursions; for stories were rife at Jamaica of the most 
horrible atrocities committed by both parties, roasting alive at slow 
fires being cruelty of a low grade, not worthy of particular mention 
in these days of horror; and a corresponding sharp look-out a-head, 
astern, and to starboard and port, while frequent councils of war, and 
cautions to look to our feet, as the sharp rattle of the deadly snake 
curdled our blood, by giving plain intimation of its contiguity ; while the 
slight raps from the elastic boughs regaining their position, as we 
pressed through the underwood, made us start and tremble, thinking 
the fangs of the reptile buried in our flesh. Cold perspiration be- 
dewed my forebead, as I called a halt. 

“ What say ye, men, are we in the right direction for the brig ? 
and can any of you make out an opening to clear this infernal wood ?” 

“From the bearings I took of the sun when last visible,” 
said Mr. Pipes, the boatswain, “we should alter course to port two 
points ; but, shiver my timbers, what has caught hold of my starboard 
keel ?” 

At this moment a fierce rattle caused a revulsion of blood, with a 
faint cry of horror, and an apparent disposition to fly from the dan- 
gerous spot. Mr. Pipes made a forward spring, and the shrill whistle 
from his call echoed through the dreary wood, as he very distinctly 
piped belay. 

“ Boatswain,” said I, “ you will rouse the attention of some of the 
murdering parties, and our scalps may decorate their belts.” 

“ Better engage them than a rattlesnake, but Aark /” and the wel- 
come sound of a gun boomed over the high cabbage-trees, and the 
concussion shook the light foliage of the underwood. * ‘Thank God !” 
spontaneously burst from heart and lip, and we all pressed forward to 
where the sound appeared to come from. Our exertions were re- 
warded by the sight of the calm and lovely bay, with H. M. sloop 
riding majestically in it, her low black frame strongly contrasted by 
her tall taper masts that gracefully reared themselves on high. 
Another shrill whistle from the boatswain’s call, answered by his 
mates from the brig, ordering black and white cutters away, and 
most gladly did we step into the boats, but without two bullocks that 
we had attempted to bring in pieces to the beach—they had made 
their escape from the shoulders that had long borne them, to benefit 
the beasts and reptiles that infested the woods of Oca Bay, in St. 
Domingo, named by the justly celebrated Columbus, Hispaniola. As 
the burning sun next morning rose from his watery bed, the signal 
man reported our prize in the offing, and as ten days had elapsed 
since we had last seen her, water and provision were placed in the 
boats, and they were despatched to her assistance as she lay like a 
log on the calm sea, her sails idly flapping to the masts approaching 
her. The boats, by the rapidity with which they made their way, 
drove off the sharks that had congregated round the hapless vessel. 
Countless fins might be seen above water, (like a plantation of stunted 
firs,) of these voracious monsters of the deep, attracted doubtless by 
the smell of the sick, and the bodies daily thrown from the vessel, for 
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she was in wretched plight, without fresh water, and little provision. 
Never shall I forget the haggard and spectre-like countenance of the 
men, the helpless moans of the women and children as they lay on 
the deck, exposed to the fierce rays of the melting sun. Their 
tongues swollen, and protruded from their parched and blackened lips, 
already the prey of myriads of insects—some eyes wildly glaring in 
strong delirium, while others were glazed and deeply set in the 
agonies of welcome death. 
“ Water! water!” hoarsely croaked the spectre of a man, looking 
wishfully at the breakers in our boat. Merciful Heaven! It was 
“ Thomas,” the mate, who only ten days back with a“ John Bull” tace, 
and a well-fed person, took charge of this prize,’ in which he had 
found a few gallons of brackish water, and above thirty women and 
children ; the breaker that had hastily been placed in his boat con- 
taining six gallons, and that was alone pure and drinkable. It was 
soon, from want of due care and precaution, swallowed by the nu- 
merous parched throats that thirsted for it. Faint indeed are the 
ideas of those who never experienced a want of this precious fluid, of 
the ecstatic delight given, in this sultry, indeed burning clime, from 
a hearty draught those will take who have been long debarred. It is 
a foretaste of the joys of heaven, and was forcibly expressed by the 
feeble eye lighting up with animation, and those set and glared 
in death again expressing gratitude and delight. One poor girl, ap- 
parently eighteen, had drunk copiously of sea-water. If, reader, you 
have seen the animated skeleton lately shown in England, you may 
have a faint conception of what poor human beings may suffer before 
welcome death brings relief. Alas! the inequi ality of misery in this 
best of all possible worlds. “ ‘The proud man’s contumely—the in- 
solence of office” availing itself of its small degree of power to inflict 
all the injustice and misery that the little and low minds of vulgar men 
can visiton nobler natures. But Dives and Lazarus will no doubt 
exemplify and equalise, or, nautically expressed, square the yards 
hereafter, and the longest life, compared to eternity, is but short, pass 
it how you will. “ Whatever is, is right,” says Mr. Pope, and I, trom 
long experience, firmly agree with him, that “ there is a power that 
shapes our ends, roughhew them how we may.” But a truce to digres- 
sion. The prize was towed alongside, and the sick by the surgeon 
and nurses tended with careful kindness. The dead were committed 
to the jaws of the sea-monsters that had hovered round the prize so 
long, por as the mate stated, were not to be driven off with the blows 
their waning strength enabled them to strike, but each day, as they 
became more sickly and enervated, the sharks thronged and pressed 
upon the sides of the floating tomb as if they were inclined to spring 
on its deck, and make the "living, as well as the dead, their prey. 
Hlow wonderful is the instinct of ‘the brute creation, that can induce 
these large and voracious monsters of the deep to keep up with and 
constantly around these floating hospitals! | have heard of a shark of 
great magnitude, i in Port Royal, that swam round the shipping in that 
port at noon each day, receiving from the men the offal of their dinner, 
invariably taken at that time. As this shark was a complete check on 
desertion, the officers would not allow it to be fired at, or in any way 
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molested. In consequence, it regularly at noon might be seen, its 
fin above water, rapidly making its way to the shipping. He was 
named Port Royal Lion, and quite domesticated among the mariners 
that frequented that port. 

Again we resumed our station off the town of St. Domingo, now 
most vigorously pressed by the black brigands, under their blac ‘k chief 
Christophe, who, upon one of our youthful captains being brought 
before him on the capital crime of having effected the escape of a 
beautiful Frenchwoman, thus addressed him :—* Sir captain, your 
life is forfeited by our laws, which must be respected equally with 
your own ; I pardon you now, on condition that you report my message 
truly to your admiral, Sir John Duckworth, whom I respect for beat- 
ing our mutual enemy, the French. Tell him, if he chooses to put 
such boys as you in command of ships, not again to send them to 
trouble our free state; for, as yonder sun now shines, this is the last 
act of clemency they shall receive at my hands.” 

So saying, his sable majesty rose with dignity and dissolved the 
court, much to the satisfaction of the culprit. 

Shortly after four a.M., having the morning watch, my good genius 
induced me to heave to, the weather being havy and the shore indis- 
tinctly visible. As day began to dawn, the cathead-man announced a 
squadron on the lee bow. With the glass I soon discovered them to 
be men-of-war, and laying to on the starbor id tack. 

“ Call the captain—turn the hands up—out with the reefs, and loose 
top-gallant sails.” 

By this my bonny Scot reached the deck, and agreed with me in 
opinion that they were a French squadron. This was speedily shown 
by their tricolored flags, in answer to our private signal. They con- 
sisted of seven sail of the line, under Rear-Admiral M , two fri- 
gates, and the same number of brigs, escaped from Brest. We were 
thrown into the utmost consternation, being not fit to fight, and unable 
to run, our sailing qualities being much impeded by the dirty state of 
the ship's bottom, contracted from her long stay on this station. 

“ Make all sail, and keep your wind close on the larboard tack,” 
cried the captain, who was keeping a wary eye on the frigates and 
brigs that were shaking out reefs and signalising their admiral for 
leave to chase. Fortun: itely, he did not ‘deem us worthy of notice, 
and passed, gun-shot and a half off, to windward, when, hull down, we 
wore and made all sail for Jamaica, where we arrived in due time, 
giving the admiral intelligence of a force double his own on the station. 
The veteran anchored his flag-ship with springs in the narrowed part 
of the channel, and made the best disposition of his small force to 
defeat any attack on Port Royal, at the same time placing me ina 
tine eighteen- -gun sloop, just arrived from England, with orders to 
proceed to sea and reconnoitre the motions of the French squadron. 

















THE TWIN-SISTERS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


My sister, I sit in the chestnut-trees’ shade, 

Where often in childhood we frolicked and played, 

But my spirit is heavy, and burdened with gloom, 

I look through my tears at thy close-curtained room, 
The sounds of dark meaning yet ring in my ear, 

“ Thy sister is drooping, her summons is near ; 4 

Yes, Death, that the strong and the mighty o’ erpow ers, 
Can even dissever a union like ours. 


Our lot was not common, our ties were above 

The usual connexion of sisterly love, 

Together we entered this region of care, 

Together we lisped our first infantine prayer ; 

As childhood advanced, in each study and aim, 

Our hopes, our pursuits, our delights were the same, 
And the thought of the one, although yet unexprest, 
Oft found a reply in the other's fond breast. 


No absence was suffered a chillness to bring 

O’er the radiance and joy of our girlhood’s fresh spring, 
No rival emotions, no jealousies vain, 

Our fervent affection e’er came to profane, 

In person the stranger scarce knew us apart, 

But the stranger could trace not our likeness of heart, 
None, none but ourselves the sweet fulness divined 

Of our perfect communion of temper and mind. 


Oh! how when my sister is summoned away, 

Shall I pass the slow hours of the long dreaded day ? 
The songs we have sung will seem tuneless to me, 
My walks will be sad, unpartaken by thee ; 

1 shall miss thy kind smile when my pillow I leave, 

I shall miss thy soft voice in the silence of eve, 

Our parents their child may in patience resign, 
Their trial is surely less bitter than mine. 


Yet let me not thus the Almighty arraign, 

Who graciously gives me a balm for my pain, 

I feel, when our many dear ties I recall, 

That the service of God was the dearest of all, 

Our way to his house on the Sabbath we took, 

Together we studied the truth of his book, 

And we owned when the paths of proud science we trod, 
That all knowledge was poor to the knowledge of God. 


Thy faith in thy last waning moments is shown, 

Nor dost thou, my sister, enjoy it alone ; 

Thy tender companion from lite’s early breath 

May be not, alas! thy companion in de ath, 

But her spirit with thine shall still fondly unite, 

And the glories of Heaven shall oft break on her sight, 
When her thoughts from earth’s perils and sorrows arise 
To her dear twin-born sister who lives in the skies. 
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THE LOADED DICE. 
BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Bor it was some time before Jules’s “ anecdotes” told with any effect 
upon Blanche, or that even his last words at parting made a wholesome 
impression upon her mind. She had, indeed, been a little touched and 
shaken in her lofty indignation against him, by the indication of his 
feelings during his above sketch of the village street and the river 
view; but the foreground of the ruined turret, with the historical 
allusions it produced, was a sad intrusion on her charitable vein, 
which Jules’s devotions in the little church did not afterwards quite 
remove. Then even his announcement of the loss of all their money, 
with his abiding despair in consequence, affected her but little, in 
comparison with his merely contingent statement of where it had 
been lost. 

“Poverty!” she cried; “I dread it not! Side by side with the 
misery which has fallen upon me, it is oft poverty. It is nothing! 
—a lack of the world’s means, to bribe the world’s cold smile—to eat, 
sit, dress, in show, when existence with one’s own inward joy were 
enough—were all—that is not poverty ; but, oh ! the bankrupt heart !” 

Her father-in-law returned to her, trembling with anxiety to know 
why Jules had again left them. She turned upon him, like—so far 
as her nature, education, and manners permit the term—a bereaved 
tigress ;—so that the officious, and, in some things, absurd old gen- 
tleman, came in for a deserved share of the new outbreak of latent 
character, upon which he had been so sagely speculating. 

“No, sir,” was part of Blanche’s lecture ; “ you should not have 
exposed him to me. Charity, mercy, nature, common sense, it would 
have been, to have spoken with our Jules in secret, and left me still 
credulous !” 

The truly crest-fallen baron thought that he had earned thanks, at 
least, for arousing Blanche from her delusion. 

“Delusion!” she repeated; “ if delusion kept my heart smiling in 
sunshine, is it not a gauche wisdom, an accursed wisdom, that would 
plunge it in eternal darkness? Delusion! oh, there are delusions 
like the blessed daylight, which, when it disappears, makes every 
thing disappear along with it !” 

But explanations gradually ensued to all Grainville’s inquiries. He 
learned— Blanche mentioning the circumstance in a very passing 
matter-of-course way—that he, she, his son, and his grandchildren 
were beggars. The old man became almost overwhelmed with con- 
sternation, and it was the alarming excess of his emotion which first 
helped to school the primitive Blanche into a proper view of their 
common situation, and into more christian feelings towards her 
sinning husband. And now it became her father-in-law’s turn to 


' Continued from p. 240. 
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hazard a resumption of his former and usual tone of remonstrance in 
the family. 

* Have a care, my child,” he said, “ lest your apathy deserve to be 
called selfish as regards us all now. Is it possible you have no 
thought, in spite of his great errors, of the wanderings in abject 
want, as well as in political danger, of the husband you hav e finally 
driven from his home?” She turned on her seat, bent her head, and 
remained silent. “ And, perhaps, too, Blanche, though 1 was his 
accuser to you, and though I am his father, I would not, in the un- 
curbed burst of a novel ‘vehemence, have banished him this morning 
from his own hearth-stone, to wander through the world, either in 
afluence or in poverty.” 

Her heart was again chided. She arose and left the room, silently 
weeping ; the showers of the storm had come—she entered softly 
into her children’s sleeping-chamber, kissed them in her sleep, and 
knelt by them and prayed, laying bare her whole soul, and taking to 
task her inmost thought and feeling. The result was a sudden 
and total change in her sentiments and intentions towards the 
prodigal. People who give way to the abandonne ot feeling 
are subject to those quick changes ; the supertiuity of self-indulged 
temper causes a re-action on the more generous parts of their nature. 
And so Blanche now firmly believed that she had been * selfish,” and 
that her “ novel excitement” Aad thrown her off-her guard, and that 
her conduct was altogether cruel and impetuous as a wife and 
mother. Good, though simple woman! she still loved her outlaw 
too, notwithstanding all her speeches to the contrary, and the picture 
of his homeless “ wanderings,” sketchingly commenced by his father, 
her imagination went on filling up, till she burst into fresh and plen- 
tiful tears before it. Nor must it be forgotten, above all, that Blanche’s 
rigid sense of religious rules of conduct had a great share, after her 
‘examination of conscience,” in working this amiable revolution of 
feeling. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she cried, rising from her knees. ‘ Heaven 
does not give us up so suddenly and so easily, as J would pretend to 
give up him.” 

She rejoined the baron, unhesitatingly admitting error, and abun- 
dant in her sincere professions of anxiety to repair it. She would 
now do anything, venture on any sacrifice—on that of life itself—to 
win home again her banished Jules; though perhaps Blanche was 
here running into another extreme of character. She had, however, 
upon a sense of duty and reparation, at present aroused, to say nothing 
of her other motives, natural nerve, we do believe, for anything. 
But what was to be done? First of all, a letter—she would write 
him a letter, and send it—ay, even to the house of Madame 
Duchesnois. De Grainville saw no objection ;—but would that get 
back their money —their only earthly means of common subsistence * 
and he groaned as she set about her task. 

The letter was completed, and a question arose as to a person to 
take charge of it, and Dominique's continued absence from home 
became commented upon, and, together with Soulier’s nocturnal visit 
to him, added materially to the state of mixed trouble and apprehen- 
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sion, in Which the helpless pair found themselves involved. — 
door-bell again aroused their hopes and fears. They admitted ; 
single person—a gentlemanlike and serious mannered young man— 
perfec ctly a stranger to them. He announced himself as a particular 
friend of Jules—anxious, very anxious to see him on most urgent 
business. Both Blanche and the baron rejected, at the same moment, 
the notion of the “ particular friendship,” and their hearts sank 
under the fear that the stranger was a secret agent of Robespierre. 
The untimely hour of his visit rationally countenanced the conclusion : 
it was still not more than three o'clock in the morning. 

“So particular a friend of my husband, sir,” cross-examined 
Blanche, “ and yet now first known to me, and to his father ?” 

“ Yes, madam,” replied the visitant, smiling politely ; “ though not 
ever having had the honour of being presented to his family, I have 
been, I assure you, the intimate friend of your husband, almost since 
his arrival in Paris; and on this repeated plea I now urgently ask to 
see him, and to speak with him.” 

Blanche said that Jules was not in the house. The stranger went 
on to inguire where he might be sought after. She mentioned the. 
name of Madame Duchesnois. 

* There 1 will not seek him,” continued the gentleman, “and the 
moments are too precious this morning to allow of my staying here 
any longer. May I sit down to your writing-desk ?” And with per- 
mission he did so, and left open upon it, on a strip of paper, a few 
words in, to Blanche, an unintelligible cipher, upon which he pressed 
his finger, re-addressing her: “ Since I cannot meet him personally, 
madam, my better course is to leave for him, in your safe keeping, 
this line—to be presented to him by you the moment you meet. 
Adieu, madam.” And he departed quickly—yet betore he crossed 
their threshold they observed him suddenly to pause, as if in a lis- 
tening attitude, perhaps for some expected signal or sound out of 
doors. 

This mysterious visit threw an additional, though vague, shade of 
disquietude over the minds of Blanche and her tather-in-law. Her 
letter to Jules became again anxiously discussed; the baron volun- 
teered to convey it himself, together with the occult scribble left by 
the stranger; but Blanche, now more than ever alive to the calcula- 
tions of good sense, overruled him on the grounds of Jules’s sensitive 
recollections of a recent visit from his father unfitting him for a 
renewed mecting advantageous to them all, upon the present oc- 
casion. 

Blanche, raising her eyes from a useless reverie, encountered those 
of a female, stedfastly regarding her, upon the threshold of the little 
salon. The entrance door had been left open after the departure of 
the last visiter, and it was Nannon who had stolen in, creeping through 
the premises like a mouse. With much earnestness, part of it real, 
part of it affected, the girl requested a private interview with Blanche, 
mentioning that since the previous evening she had strongly wished 
to come upon her present business, but had been held back in her 
mistress’s house, half by the duties of her situation, half in a dread 
of arousing very dangerous suspicions, by absenting herself. “ And 
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now, madam,” she continued, “I have run hither out of breath, to tel! 
you that if you wish to serve and save yourself and your husband, 
‘ou must not hesitate one instant in listening to me private ly, and in 
immediately following my instructions; for you, and you alone, 
madam, though at some personal inconvenienc e—perhaps risk—are 
capable of performing | towards your husband the important services 
he at present requires.’ 

Although at another time Blanche’s aristocratical notions, indeed 
her notions of propriety, would have induced her to reject the 
summary confidence proposed by the gr zelte, her present almost 
desperate position, together with her previous and still vivid resolu- 
tions to undertake anything, at any risk, which could do Jules good, 
determined her at once to accept it. She asked, however, must their 
conversation be strictly private? Nannon emphatically answered 
“Yes.” The old baron was then exhorted to leave them alone. In a 
feeling of offended dignity, indeed almost of approaching insigni- 
ficance, he proudly remonstrated ; but it was of no use, and so he 
left Blanche and Nannon together. 

Not more than a few minutes had elapsed, when he heard Blanche’s 
step solemnly, and yet quickly, entering her own chamber ; another 
minute, and she tapped at his door, saying, “1 go out, sir, to attempt, 
under Providence, a good for us all—do not despair of anything yet; 
and pray, pray, look after the dear little ones ;” and ere the astounded 
and trebly-otfended baron could arrest Blanche’s progress, Nannon 
and she were clean out of the house, and half running, he firmly 
believed, along the streets. 

“Twill, I must follow her!” he vowed; “but how ? under what 
circumstances 7?” After the habitudes of his life—after having com- 
manded a little army of servants, trained and willing to obey upon 
any occasion the slightest glance of his eye, here was he left alone, 
with eve rything at stake out of doors, to play nurse and children’s 
maid, in his old age, to his grandchildren at home. — [It was personally 
humiliating, as well as torturing, to his natural feelings of anxiety and 
interest, and to his lofty idea of self- -importance. Submission, how- 
ever, was inevitable, and the good portions of the old gentleman’s 
disposition greatly assisted him, after all, in staying under the same 
roof with the sleeping innocents, who, if he now left it, might indeed 
awaken utterly desolate. 

Blanche and Nannon hurried rapidly in the first instance to the 
residence of a person high in the police, yet known, even in those 
bad times, as an honest man. They told him a story of great social 
chicanery practised towards an individual, which, apart from all 
political questions, he felt himself called upon, as a guardian of public 
justice, to investigate ; and he, therefore, proposed to attend them to 
the house of Madame Duchesnois, engaging, at Nannon’s own earnest 
entreaty, that Nannon’s name should not appear in the transaction, 
but that, acting upon her private hints, his own observation should 
decide for him. 

The trio quickly gained the well-known house. By Nannon’s 
agency they entered it quietly and without particular notice. In the 
hall the officer of police se parated from Blanche and Nannon, and 
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sauntered up stairs. The girl then took Blanche into a private room, 
to prepare her also for a saslen march into the salons above. This 
was to be done two ways: first, Blanche was to submit to be mysti- 
fied in a domino and a half mask of black velvet, often worn by 
“ladies” who frequented the play at madame’s tables; and, in the 
wesent lax state of observation of the mistress of the mansion, occa- 
sioned by the lateness of the hour, the excitement of gaming at its 
crisis, and by the constant coming and going of votaries of fortune, 
Nannon had no doubt that our heroine might safely make the experi- 
ment. And in the next place, Blanche, when fairly introduced above 
stairs, was to be wholly governed and timed in her actions by whispers 
from Nannon, communicated as best could be contrived. And these 
two points perfectly understood, and Blanche’s disguise adjusted, the 
energetic little girl left her alone for a moment, to proceed into Jules’s 
presence, and, before anything else was attempted, deliver to him the 
conciliatory letter his wife had written to him before leaving home. 

In complete solitude and inaction, after the uninterrupted excite- 
ment of her feelings and actions since quitting, upon unweighed im- 
pulse, her humble house, Blanche’s state of mind, in her secret room, 
after Nannon’s departure, we cannot venture to describe. — It was all 
hurry, turmoil, and throb. Did she indeed at last find herself under 
such a roof? The recollection of the purpose upon which she had 
come, and even her husband's presence under it with her, could scarce 
appease her indignant and haughty loathing. Upon arriving at its 
door, she had hastily and indistinctly observed that candle-light feebly 
shone through its partially-closed window-shutters into the now broad 
sunshine of the summer morning,—a hateful indication of the conti- 
nued pursuit within its walls, at unnatural hours, of odious dissipation, 
begun at the close of the gone-by yesterday. The hall too, which 
she had crossed, and the magnificent staircase she was to ascend, 
were still lighted with lamps or candles. Blanche shuddered and 
crossed herself. And with all this sacrifice of feeling she had made 
in coming to sucha place, was Blanche sure that she should succeed in 
her romantic and daring attempt to serve her husband ?—prompted 
and guided as she was exclusively by a little menial girl, one attached, 
too, to the very establishment which Blanche’s mere attempt must, by 
seeking to repudiate, arm in hostility against her? Even if she suc- 
ceeded, would not the personal, particular, and deadly hatred of Sou- 
lier be aroused—and were not this almost certain ruin in the worst 
shape ? 

While thus she pondered, if pondering it might be called, Nannon 
was observing Jules in one of the well-filled salons overhead. 

Jules sat alone at a small table. Chairs surrounded it at unequal 
distances, however, as if he had not long been at it alone. A hazard- 
box was on the middle of the table. Our hero leaned back in his 
chair, his right hand thrust into his bosom, his legs fully extended and 
crossed, his whole attire even more out of order than Blanche had 
noticed it a short time before; and, countenanced by the order of 
things and manners at present around him, wearing his hat, which 
hung recklessly and unamiably to one side of his head. Suddenly he 
laughed spitefully to himself, and made a kind of soliloguy.—* It is 
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so malicious, after all, of Lady Fortune not to fillip me up the chance 
to that main—my favourite main—though I have tried for it, with 
little intermission, since about ten o'clock yesterday evening. Would 
she now, in more refined spite still, merely to titter at me? Let us 
see, for pastime.” And he drew his chair close to the little table, 
took up the hazard-box, shook it, threw the dice, and while he went 
on playing to himself, continued to mumble—* Now then, my main, the 
same as ever !”—( He threw)—*“ nothing.” (He threw again)—“ no- 
thing again.” —(He Carew the third time)—“ but there Madan 
Fortune, I thank you!—ay, I knew you would !—try again”—( Stil! 
throwing )—“ O, to be sure—up it comes, every toss, now ;—again 
for it !"—(A throw again.) —* Better and better—a nick! J am your 
ladyship’s devoted, to ) the latchet of your shoe curses!” And he 
shoved the box from him, and resumed his old position. 

Mons. Soulier, rising from another table, came to Jules. “ There,” 
he said, with a shrug of tired disappointment, “I have lost enough 
for two hours to come; luck always flies me at that table—ah, Mon- 
sieur Edmond !—all alone ? 

* Alone ?” repeated Jules ; “ no, my amiable friend ; two of the in- 
teresting little fiends you left behind you, sitting one on each shoulder 
and chattering very pleasant things into my ear—a difference of opi- 
nion between them as to my most advisable mode of travelling to their 
respectable parent.” 

“ Come, come; unfortunate you have been indeed ; but not left un- 
able for a chance still.” 

“ Look ye, worthy Soulier, and graceful Soulier, and exquisite 
Soulier, and my best friend Soulier; what I have lost, I have lost ; 
and what I have left I have in my possession; and what I have not in 
my possession you have in yours—or Monsieur le Grand there has in 
his—or Monsieur le Petit—or Monsieur le Diable—excuse me their 
more particular names ;—and so far I enlighten you on the present 
state of my poke, inestimable Soulier—seven’s ‘the main!” And 
Jules continued playing for his own priv ate pleasure. 

* But won't you amuse yourself?” resumed Soulier, with his kind 
smile,—* join some of the full tables—or invite me to sit down— 
your oldest and fairest antagonist, out of luck too as I am, since | 
played with you last—for your revenge ?” 

* Look you again, Soulier, the interesting and the condescending, 
the precious Goddess of Spotted Paper rand Square Bones has, as you 
may remember, been coquetting with me; now—always under your 
gracious permission—I will coquet a bit with her; and when I have 
piqued her, and when, as all ladies are wont to do, she thinks fit to 
smile me another simile, in the hope of getting me on my knees again, 
then, oldest and fairest, I may consider your kind proposal. Now leave 
me to my little flirtation—seven is the main !" 

“ Well,” said Soulier, as he retired, “ if I sit down again at all, i 
shall be with you.” 

“ Thanks, mirror of condescension—seven !—and there again !— 
my chance now, every throw.” And Jules laughed in seemingly very 
good humour. 


Nannon here cautiously approached him, and laid her band on his 
shoulder. 
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« Ah, ma petite philosophe !—kiss me a philosophical kiss now, thou 
piquante little secondary imp of this specious hell—a tangent—touch 
and off—come, nobody is looking.” 

“ First read that,” whispered Nannon, giving him his wife's letters, 
and she disappeared. 

«“ My wife’s hand?” queried Jules, as he looked at it—* my late 
wife’s I mean; more magnificent scolding ?”—and he began to read. 
« Come ; no, no—sorry, very sorry—miserable, very miserable—peni- 
tent, very penitent. Ah, of course, Blanche, as I said now of' all thy 
dear sex to my friend Soulier. Yet, in good truth, fairly worded, and 
half reminds one of home—prays me home, indeed ;—home !—pshaw 
—home with nothing but my hands in my pockets!” 

The lady of the house approached him; he folded up his letter. 

« IT sympathise with you, citizen,” she said. 

“ In what, specially charming Emélie? I hang my head, and fold 
my arms, and shrug a shoulder when spoken with, do 1? And have 
no old smiles as good as new, and no merry thoughts in merry words, 
for an old and merry friend, have I not?” 

“ Well, well; I can but feel sincerely, and caution you still; for a 
time I leave this salon—again I say, and say to the last, beware of 
Soulier—fear him.” 

“Fear him? Dog!—hang him.” (He drew forth Blanche’s letter 
again.) Now, Blanche, for your crooked postscript. ‘ Two little 
kisses besides my own are waiting for yours in this corner.’ Ha! ha! 
Well, Blanche, those, at least, 1 can repay—there, for your own kiss, 
and there—and there, there, there, there, for our beggared boy and 
girl.” He glanced quickly and stealthily around him, and unwittingly 
kissed the corner of the letter twenty times. 

At this moment, in the absence of Madame Duchesnois from the 
room in which he sat, Nannon spirited in Blanche, and his wife saw 
how he was occupied—saw too that tears were on his half-closed lids, 
and loved him better than ever. 

“ What's pencilled here, on the corner?” And he read, (they were 
words written by Blanche since she had entered the house,) “ I hope 
soon to show you that I still care for you more than I fear danger.” 

“ Danger!" thought Jules ; “in her fit of repentance, just as red- 
hot as her grand fit, she is going to do something that will quite de- 
stroy her—that’s almost as sure as fate ; well then, for this reason, at 
least, I must see her immediately, though it be for the very last time 
indeed. O, why slumbers the magnificent convulsion some one has 
been promising us? A more generous fortune than presides here 
might then smile on me—dSut here—curses '” 

He arose, and walked among the busy groups seated or standing at 
the other end of the salon. 

Nannon had been hovering round Blanche, whose confused state of 
feeling indeed required her countenance ; now she came close to her. 

“It is a terrible place, girl,” whispered Blanche; “ those mean 
and ill-browed men—my blood chills when I look about me.” 

“ Courage, citizeness,” replied Nannon; “ reason and philosophy 
now, at least ; our police friend is watchful, and—prepare now—your 
husband and Soulier come back to play again at this table—let us mix 
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with the little crowd that attends them to look on, or bet upon their 
hands —follow me, citizeness, and only be cautious.” 

Nannon placed Blanche to the best of her judgment, and according 
to her tactics glided away. 

“ A gazer ever since, as I have been, citizen?” asked Soulier, as 
they re-approached the little table. 

“ Ay, gracious Soulier,” replied Jules; “ but that only makes us 
more worthy of each other for this renewed ¢ée-a-téte—sit.” 

* Command me.” 

They confronted each other. Nannon was again at Blanche’s side, 
and again whispering, * Move some steps nearer to Soulier’s chair— 
creep through those people—I will not forsake you in your new posi- 
tion.” 

The girl once more disappeared, and Blanche courageously, though 
most repugnantly, stood in the spot which had been pointed out to her. 

« Come, I have fair-lady promises against you, nice Soulier—so let 
us tilt.” 

“ The hand is yours as usual,” said Soulier, pushing the box to 
him. 

« Thanks, gentil chevalier.” 

“ What stake ?” demanded his antagonist. 

* Our old one—fear not—lo, ‘tis down.” 

Blanche saw Jules tell a sum of money on the table. 

* And covered,” continued Soulier, also producing his money. 

* And won—seven is the main—nick ! won it is.” 


And to her surprise Blanche now saw Jules draw towards himself 


the two stakes. 

“ Very well—covered again,” resumed Soulier. 

* And won again—seven !" 

“Tis so, indeed. You beggar me now. I borrow for the next.” 

And Soulier got up and turned away. 

* Quick, then, while the tide stays with me.” 

And Jules, rattling his dice, laughed more heartily than ever. 

“Why, girl, he is winning, is he not?’ whispered Blanche to 
Nannon, who had quietly stolen to her according to promise. 

* Judge again, when Soulier’s hand is in.” 

* What does that mean? And how am Ito know when it hap- 
pens "ad 

* From me—and look close now; here és our man.” 

« Haste, gentle friend, haste!” cried Jules. 

* With you—there !" 

And Soulier was reseated, and his new stake down. 

“ And here !—seven !" 

“ Out,” said Soulier, quietly. 

* Out so soon?” 

* Yes ;—your hand.” 

Soulier took the box. 

* Use your eyes now, citizeness,”” counselled Nannon. “ See, see 
—does he not steal something from his bosom ?” 

* | think he does,” assented Blanche. 

“ At every throw of /is, now, the dice—as I have told you would 
be the case—are loaded,” was Nannon’s hissing whisper. 
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« Play!” exclaimed Jules. 

« My old five.” 

And Soulier threw, and in his turn had a nick, and gently drew his 
winnings. 

« Observe, citizeness, the dice begin their work.” 

« Play again,” exhorted Jules. 

« As you wish.” 

Soulier now missed a nick, but threw again, had his chance, and 
again appropriated the money; * It only took its time,” he remarked. 

‘Yes, yes,” assented Jules. “I see. Very good.” 

“ Do we go on?” demanded his opponent. 

Jules remained silent, tapping the table. 

“ My husband has lost again ?” asked Blanche of her promptress. 

“He has, and will again. Are you quite prepared for your 
attempt ?” 

“Tam. Do not fear me, girl—only tell me the very moment when 
it can be tried.” 

Soulier repeated his question to Jules—*“ Do we go on?” 

“We do. There lies the stake. I add a word, which will afflict 
you and those good gentleman around us.” 

“ What, citizen 7” demanded the ever-smiling Soulier. 

“ This, ruftian !” answered Jules, in sudden fierceness—* ’Tis my 
last! Play 1" 

“ Civil words, and I thank you for them; but no matter—for the 
present here is good revenge. My old five ! and five it is—is it not ?” 
as he swept the table. 

“ Now, good girl ?”” whispered Blanche. 

“ Now or never, citizeness !” and Nannon whisked off from the 
coming storm. 

Jules slowly arose from the table, folded his arms hard, and looking 
at Soulier, said, in a low tone, “ Canaille! you have destroyed a 
gentleman.” 

“ No, no!” screamed Blanche, as, panting and tottering, she darted 
through the crowd and snatched up the dice which Soulier had used ; 
“no, no—false play! foul play! the citizen Edmond St. Roche is 
cheated! Make way! I hold my proof! Monsieur of the police, 
where are you? Make way.” 

Here, then, was a scene indeed. Soulier grasped Blanche’s arm, 
and endeavoured to force the dice from her hand. Her half-mask fell 
off. Jules, recognising her, sprang forward and felled Soulier to her 
feet. All the people in the salon gathered round them, Soulier’s 
immediate accomplices speaking and looking dangerously. The 
gamblers in the next room poured into this one—tables were pushed 
or thrown aside—and lights, dice, and cards, scattered about. 
There was stamping and shuftling of feet, and vociferation, and impre- 
cating, and gesticulating. Jules threw one arm round Blanche, and 
with the other endeavoured to keep off the ruffians who pressed upon 
her and him. Madame Duchesnois clapped her hands and wept 
aloud, lamenting that the character of her house was compromised ; 
and Blanche still cried out for her friend of the police. 

“ Quiet here, and keep the peace,” said that person, making his 
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way through the throng: they knew him, and became a little orde rly. 

‘And give me those dice, madam,” he continued, addre ‘ssing Blanche. 
She broke from Jules, placed the dice in the officer's outstretched 
hand, then tottered back, and cast herself trembling, weeping pro- 
fusely, and at last quite exhausted, into his arms. 

‘ The money won by these dice,” resumed the police authority, 
after he had examined them, “ must— every sous of it, and ho 
matter by whom won, whether by players or betters—be instant|y 
returned,’ ‘There was deep | grumbling. “ Must—I say must, citizen 
Soulier,” he went on, nodding to that elividaal, ** just to save you a 
more public investigation.” 

Jules accordingly received back on the spot, in specie and assignats, 
very nearly the whole of the considerable sums which he had lo: 
under Madame Duchesnois’ roof and the moment afterwards, ae 
tected by his police friend, led Blanche home; his truly penitent and 
truly admiring heart sinking within him, however, at the self-reproach 
of having e xposed so noble a woman, in such a place, to the humiliation 
of even her present triumph. 

But was it a triumph indeed? With respect to the future for- 
tunes of Jules, was itr It had doubtless rescued from immediate 
beggary him and all belonging to him, and taught him a lesson he 
would very likely never forgot; but had it not, at the same time, 
provoked the de adly vengeance of a dangerous enemy? So thought 
Blanche on her way home, though the idea did not much affect the 
exulting sensations of her heart. And so Blanche ought to have 
thought, and with fear and trembling too, had she known how cir- 
cumstances were at that very moment conspiring against her and 
hers. 

Let it be remembered that poor Dominique had been locked up by 
Nannon in a kind of little pantry in one of Madame Duchesnois’ salons, 
and that his mistress had been foiled in her first t attempt, at least, to 
restore him to his liberty. We must now add that, in two other sub- 
sequent attempts, she had also been unfortunate ; in fact, that since 
about nine o'clock the previous evening, till now, past four im the 
morning, Dominique had been her prisoner. Often and often, during 
this long interval, had the anxious girl, as she entered or left the 
salon, dreaded to hear him utter, in reckless despair, some one terrific 
ery which must have sealed his own fate, as well as that of others 
Nannon herself, perhaps, among the number. For, in common with 
Dominique’s old master, indeed with all who knew him well, Nannon 
was certain that it needed but to bring him and Soulier face to face, 
to insure from him, in his terror, admissions which would send to the 
guillotine that master and all connected with him. 

But, astonishing to say, Nannon was disappointed, during the whole 
night and morning, in her almost certain calculations of a sudden 
outcry trom the pantry. Did it afford some private mode of escape 
to other parts of the house, unknown to her, but which her Jover had 
discovered and taken advantage of 2? Or a horrible thought would 
come into Nannon’s mind, to account for the unexpected, the almost 

unnatural self-command and silence of her old friend—was he dead: 
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dead of sheer fright at the sound of Soulier’s voice, which he must 
have often heard very near him ? 


At all events, Nannon would now try. After the departure of 


Jules and Blanche, the salon soon became empty ; so she stole, tip- 
toe, to the secret door, bent to it, tapped gently, and pronounced 
Dominique’s name. ‘To her great joy he answered her, although, in- 
deed, his voice was very feeble, and she could hear the poor fellow 
shivering and shuddering. 

“OQ Nannon, Nannon, Nannon!" he tried. “O cruel, treacherous 
Nannon !” 

Now there was another person under the same root who thought, 
just as he was about to wend home, that he, too, would take a new 
observation of the mysterious little door. Nannon’s fuss at it, at the 
beginning of the previous night, coupled with Dominique’s absence 
from home, when one had called on him a short time after, supplied 
to the mental habits of Soulier, particularly in his present not 
amiable mood, sufficient grounds for this curiosity; and, in a word, 
he was almost at the girl's back, unseen by her, at the moment we 
speak of. 

“ Base Nannon !" continued Dominique, * let me out! I've done 
with you! I break the engagement f Marry a sans eulotte—you'll 
never get me! Let me out, I say! 

“ You do me injustice, cher Dominique, " she replied; “it was no 
fault of mine; but we can e xplain when I do let you out—be cau- 
tious a moment !” 

She began to search her pockets for her key, and told him so. It 

was found. and Nannon was applying it gently to the lock, when Sou- 
lier’s hand snatched it from hers. 

“Lost! lost!” she shrieked, starting back. 

“Lost!” repeated her lover inside, thinking she spoke of the key. 
“Lost! careless, abominable, false girl! how could you lose it? 
where ? in Soulier’s way, to be sure; and here I must wait till he 
chooses to find it, and then comes poking his bull-dog face Ah! 
diable /?— 

Dominique’s interruption was caused by seeing the door suddenly 
flung open, and the very face he was prophe sying upon, in close ne igh- 
bourhood, the next instant, with his own. 

“ Aha, my little friend, a word with you—and all about one Jean 
Martel,” smiled Soulier, as he forced him, on his knees, into the 
salon. 

“ Murder!” shrieked the overwhelmed wretch. “ Murder! mercy, 
noble Soulier !) my prince! my dauphin! my king, Soulier! mercy, 
mercy !” 





Poor Dominique, his wits gone, forgot the kind of epithets of flat- 
tery he ought to have used to a hero of the “ Reign of Reason.” 

“ What ‘weulle are those, my friend,” de manded Soulier, “ dauphin ? 
king? I thought you were a good citizen.’ 

“So lam!” and with only a confused notion of the mistake he 
had made—a consciousness which added, if possible, to the terrific 
jumble of his mind, Dominique hastened to correct his error—injudi- 
ciously, as we shall see. “ So lam, mon ami Soulier! so lam!” 
BB? 
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“ So you are !—are what, pray ?" 

“ What all honest folk now-a-days are, to be sure—what you are— 
and what Madame Duchesnois is—and what my master is—I'm a 
Terrorist !” 

“ A Terrorist!” repeated Soulier, making a sign to some friends at 
the door to come in, while, for the first time, he scowled. 

“ No, then,” still amended Dominique ; “ no, then, since it vexes 
you, monseigneur, I forgot—I—we—we are true Vendeans, and a bas 
the Terrorists !” 

Nannon, wringing her hands, thought to interrupt him—Soulier 
soon silenced her. 

“ Ay,” continued Dominique, smiling idiot-like, and winking, 
“ ay, she may think to deny it, with her philosophy and her nonsense, 
but it won't do. She hates the butchering, slovenly, unmarrying dogs, 
as she calls ‘em, as heartily as you or I do!” 

* To prison with them both,” said Soulier, turning to his followers ; 
and, amid a horrid uproar, his commands were proceeded in,—Domi- 
nique, among other useless appeals, calling hoarsely on “ Jean Martel” 
to come to his assistance. 


CHAPTER VII, 

Jules, Blanche, and the old baron—relieved on guard as children’s 
nurse—had a very happy meeting, as may be believed, at home in 
their humble appartment. 

“ Hurrah! hurrah, Blanche!" cried Jules, waving his hat. 

* Down on your knees to her, coguin, without another word,” cried 
the ecstatic old father-in-law. 

“On twenty knees, if [had them!” Jules put himself into the 
required position. 

“ Hold, hold—Jules!” said Blanche ; “no such attitude to me— 
if either of us ought to be found in it, I ought.” 

“Then,” said Jules, “let the future evince my sorrow for the past 
—ay, and my present most sincere feelings too. In everything you 
shall find me changed, Blanche; in my tastes, in my habits, in my 
boyish gaiety.” 

“Hush, now, you, sir,” interrupted his wife, generously striving 
at gaiety ; “there I have to step up to you, instead of you stepping 
down to me, and see if I do not try; you shall have smiles, and 
songs, and dancing, and rattle, Jules, as well as your rival Eugénie.* 

* Oh, to be sure—please the child,” said the old baron, endeavour- 
ing to look grave, while his face had to contest with a gleeish ex- 
pression ; “come, Blanche, let us keep our word with him sooner 
than he will begin to do with us—have the goodness to stand in the 
middle of the room, sir ;” and while Edmond obeyed this command 
also, the old gentleman graciously extended his hand to her, and led 
her out to perform a minuet around her (to be) delighted husband, 

who tried to smile, and to applaud every tardy though graceful 
movement. 

“Isn't that done to your satisfaction, sir?” inquired his father. 
“Tsn’t it, to the very letter of your ———” 

“ Letter !—if you talk of letters,” fntewupted Blanche, breaking 
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up the last bowing and curtseying of the minuet, and approaching her 
hand to her bosom—* here is one left for you, Jules, by rather a mys- 
terious person, some hours ago—-though not quite a letter, either,” 
she continued, handing to Ty the line or two of cipher which the 
stranger visiter had given her, before she left her home, to go, at 
Nannon’s instance, to the house of Madame Duchesnois—* and 1 hope 
it contains no bad news again, Jules 7” 

Jules took it, and read it. He became very much excited— 
thought a moment — and then exclaimed, “ No, Blanche — good — 
news! good news !—only Iam too late to make the best of it for 
‘ou.’”’ 

“Hark!” she cried, passing out to their little front room which 
gave into the street; “ good news, Jules! and those monsters its 
bearers ?” she continaed, speaking in to them. Qh, I feared it!” 

“Who? What!” they asked, following her. 

“Soulier leading armed men this way,” she gasped, half glancing 
backward, from a window. 

Ay,” said Edmond, posed. 

“Ay,” assented De Grainville, after having also looked out; “ his 
own guard—the guillotine men!” 

“Jules,” sobbed Blanche, tottering to him, “I have destroyed you, 
though I thought to help you by daring that fiend’s vengeance.” She 
embraced him. 

“Never say so, my dear Blanche ;” and Jules gallantly and re- 
assuringly returned her embrace; “ though more than one life now 

vibrates, indeed, with the ticking of seconds.” He looked at his 
watch, and again on the scroll she had handed him, as he muttered 
repeatedly, “ What o'clock is it? What o’clock is it 7” 

His father and wife repeatedly inquired what was his me: aning. 

“Listen,” he answered, impressively, in a low tone of voice, and 
with a vigorous, business-like, and very unexpected change of manner, 
“listen; for now, at least, without a breach of my solemn and long- 
kept oath, I am permitted, I trust, to speak confidentially to you 
both; for some months there has existed a well-laid conspiracy 
against —— " 

“ Madness!” interrupted his father. “ Now, indeed, Jules, you 
shatter yourself and us ! , 

“Sir!” also interrupted Blanche, looking towards Jules as if, 
after all he had done, he were a Delphic oracle. “Sir—let Jules 
speak.” 

“ Yes—well, by this note I was summoned to attend my friends’ 
last councils, hours ago, and I ought this instant to fly to them, if 
indeed it be not too late—— ” 

“It is too late,” said his father; ‘ Soulier stops before the street- 
door—we have nothing left to do but to submit to him—-and to 
death 1 "hurrying back to the salon, whither they again followed. 

“ Submit 7 repeated Blanche ; ‘ no, no, Jules—fly to your friends 
if you can '—escape from this house if you can !—hopeless as may 
be your plot, try it—take a chance ! Die fighting for yourself and 
us, rather than——fly, fly, Jules" 


“A few moments may truly serve us,” he answered, as Soulier’s 
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loud knockings were heard through the house from below ; “ if indeed 
I shall be able to escape from the blood-hound; but if I am tound 
here 

“Ay, and here you must be found,” said his father; “ how can 
you escape? We live two pairs of stairs up, and even could you 
drop down into the street without breaking your bones, or killing 
yourself, Soulier would find you there—and——” 

“But he would not find him in the back- yard, out of this back- 

window,” muttered Blanche, hard at work at something which they 
had not previously noticed ; but turning round to her, they now per- 
ceived that she was employed in tearing into slips, and knotting 
together, the thick white calico curtains of the salon; and ina few 
seconds she had completed her work; “and with these,” said she, 
“he can descend into the back-yard, and then climb its walls, and 
so hasten from Soulier to his friends.” 

Her husband and her father-in-law, hurriedly approving her device, 
arranged in a trice the perilous machinery, and Jules was about to 
dese end by it when Blanc he called to him for his hat. 

‘*IT want to leave it,” she said, “ outside this second little door.” 
She spoke of one which led from the salon into a very small room, 
or rather closet, scarce ever used by the family, and of which the 
window also opened into the back- -yard. 

*“ There,” she continued, “let it lie there—what we want from 
them is a little time for our attempt, and so—stop an instant”—she 
ran into the little room, flung up its window, returned, locked its door, 
secreting the key; then made Jules descend from the window of the 
salon by his precarious ladder; then pulled up, and coiled and 
huddled together and put out of sight her excellent apparatus ; and, 
last, closing also the salon window, awaited, or seemed to await, very 
coolly the entrance of Soulier and his myrmidous, who, even during 
the quick proceedings described, had been admitted at the ceneral 
door of the house, and, after thundering at that of her apartment, 
necessarily introduced into the salon by her distracted though re- 
signed father-in-law. 

So soon as Soulier came in, he fixed his eyes upon the door, at 
which lay Jules’s hat, and then upon the hat itself, with a self-satis- 
tied expression which seemed to say, * so far so good ;” and his first 
words, turning round, were, *“ Citizen St. Roche, and you, citizeness, 
I arrest you as traitors in the name of the republic.” 

“ Ay, indeed, citizen?” said the old baron, assuming a would-be- 
casy tone of pleasantry, “ and have you never a greeting to exchange 
with any one else belonging to us?” 

* I have,” answered Soulier, “ with the citizen St. Roche the 
younger.” 

* O, we don't doubt it.” 

* Where is he ?” demanded the man of power. 

‘ Gone out on business, sir,” answered Blanche, quietly. 

“ Yes; gone out sir; didn't you meet him ?” abetted her father-in- 
law. 

“Gone out?’ questioned Soulier, “ and without his hat ?—and by 
this door?" He approached the hat and door as he spoke. 
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Nay, friend,” expostulated Blanche, “ you would not surely scare 
ew sleep of cradled infants—they, at least, are not traitors to any 
scheme of liberty—stand back, pray stand back.” She placed herself 
before the disputed door. 

« Break it open,” smiled Soulier to his guards. 

« Well then,” temporised Blanche, as the men approached, * just 
let them have the key, sir,”—to De Grainville. 

« With all my heart, child.’ He examined his pockets with seem- 
ing cheerfulness. 

« Be quick, citizen,” exhorted Soulier, as, at a signal from him, his 
soldiers stood still. 

« Yes, yes, sir; let us have the key at once,” she resumed ; “ it 
may help to save simple, unoffending, private property —doors and 
door-frames are no politicians.” 

“ Despatch,” said Soulier, beginning to scowl and growl. 

“ Give it, sir, if only for peace sake,” still entreated Blanche. 

“ Give it?” repe: ited the baron, looking quite dis: ippointed at not 
having secured the object of his zealous search ; ; * Give it? that key ? 
why, child, you must have it ?” 

“ Your duty,” commanded Soulier ; and his men did not long leave 
an impediment between him and the little empty room. He entered 
it with them, first locking the salon-door on Blanche and De Grain- 
ville. 

* Do you think he is out of view, sir?” she asked of her father-in- 
law, when they were thus left alone ; and now her false courage began 
to forsake her, and she trembled. 

The old man made no answer, but stood intently listening ; she did 
the same thing. 

* Not here ; no one here,” they heard Soulier say; “ but see, the 
open window—look out.” 

“ Now, powers of mercy !” cried poor Blanche. 

“ Hush !” whispered the baron, catching her arm, and bending side- 
ways to the door of the inner room, his face pale, his teeth set, his 
eyes vaguely staring. 

* Look! look, men!” rejoined Soulier, “ he has been crouching at 
the wall under us, out of view, and now tries the opposite wall—cover 
him, two of you, and fire, if he does not surrender to my challenge— 
Citizen St. Roche! 

Jules’s father and wife ran to the window of the salon, and saw 
him, indeed, make a desperate spring, although limping as if from the 
effects of a former failure, to catch the ridge. of the wall. 

* Yield!” Soulier continued to roar, “ yield, citizen, in the name of 
the republic !—yield, or you die on the spot 1’ 

The baron and Blanche also cried out to him, but only wildly pro- 
nouncing his name. Still he tried at the high wall by repeated springs, 
and at last, that is, in a few seconds more, was swinging himself up to 
its top. 

‘“ Fire !” commanded Soulier, and there were two musket-shots in 
quick succession. Jules tumbled into the yard, and almost along with 
the shots arose poor Blanche’s shrill scream and his father’s hoarse 
one, while both staggered back from the window. They were scarcely 
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conscious that at the same time, and indeed for some time prey iously, 
there had been, out of doors, sounds of hurry and confusion, near and 
at a distance—of people running through the street by their house, 
and talking vehemently, and of a deeper though more remote commo- 
tion, intermixed with short, quick shouts, and perhaps smothered 
explosions of fire-arms, and the irregular tolling of a bell and beating 
of drums.” 

Ay, he came down to us at length,” smiled Soulier, re-entering 
the salon with his people. 

“ Dead ?” asked Blanche, “ quite dead ” 

“ No, not quite dead, ma belle,” answered the scoundrel ; “ my lads 
know their duty too well, and are too well practised as marksmen, to 
cheat the republic of her vengeance according to form—go down, 
some of you, and usher him up stairs to us.” 

Three of the men, not with great seeming alacrity, however, obeyed 
his orders, hesitating an instant, and exchanging gl: inces as the noises 
betore noticed, after having subsided a little, now struck their atten- 
tion. It was strange that Soulier himself had not yet, with all his 
habitual observation, noticed those sounds. Some of them, however, 
his master Robespierre heard at that moment distinctly enough ; and 
indeed, about simultaneously with the musket-practice upon Jules, a 
ball from another musket, in a distant quarter of Paris, had broken 
his own ugly jaw-bone, and helped to make him too a prisoner. 

‘** They will lead my husband hither?” asked Blanche, after the 
men went out, * will they not, Soulier ?—cruel and horrible as you 
are, you will not part us-—not, at least, till the very last moment r— 
you know you are to butcher us together—tather, wife, husband toge- 
ther—and will you not therefore leave us each other's company until 
that very last moment ?”’ 

“ Why, you know, citizeness,” he answered, “ there is no accom- 
modation for more than one at a time in the Place de Greve ; there- 
fore, what is to be the very last minute with one out of the three of you, 
cannot be the very last with the remaining two; therefore again—— 

The appearance of Jules with his guard at the salon-door inter- 
rupted the ruttian’s fiendish mockery. The prisoner looked very pale 
and exhausted, and his left arm hung at his side, bleeding and dis- 
abled. His wife and his father were hurrying to greet him. Soulier 
stopped them, and placed each in charge of a soldier. 

* His arm!" exclaimed Blanche, “ may I not at least bind his arm, 
to hinder him perhaps from bleeding to death, and so depriving you of 
a good half of your revenge ?” 

“ Well, perhaps for that,” he simpered ; and Blanche, tearing off a 
handkerchief, quickly engaged in her task. “ But what's all this ?” 
Soulier resumed, now fully catching a renewed and increased burst of 
the tumult without, and he left the salon to proceed to the little salle 
d manger. Nor did a single one of those who remained behind him 
continue indifferent to the swelling uproar. 

* Tush, never mind my arm, des ar Blanche,” said Jules, “ the wound 
is very slight—but listen, listen !"—and he knit his brows in earnest 
and severe attention. 

Blanche and the baron began to glance and gasp at cach other in an 
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expression of wild hope; and the soldiers again studied each other's 
eves, and showed doubt, uneasiness, and ill omen. 

'« Look well to your prisoners!” bellowed Soulier from the front 
room. ‘ Prepare to lead them away instantly. Back, back!” he 
continued, his face now distorted with rage, as, yielding to curiosity 
and interest, wound to their highest pitch, his wavering adherents 
hurried our friends into his presence ;—* back, traitors, stand back ! 
On your lives do not approach those windows.” He drew his straight, 
vulgar-looking sword. ‘“ Down stairs at once—and you leave the 
house by the back way. Come, I know it.” He placed himself at 
their head. “ Come.” 

“ Soulier,” pleaded Jules, temporising, and not deeming it prudent 
yet to give any utterance to his secret opinions of what was passing 
in the streets—* Soulier, an instant’s rest to meet it like a man—lI am 
faint—a little faint.” 

“You shall be supported, never fear ;—one of you give him an 
arm.” 

* Our boy and girl, Blanche,” resumed Jules, still hesitating. 

“ Ah!” screamed Blanche, pressing her temples with her hands, 
“ Soulier, you cannot refuse us that—you had a mother—one look at 
our sleeping infants !" 

“ One look and one kiss, Soulier,” added her husband. 

“Pshaw! come on! hark!” the fearful alarm-bell now pealed 
clearly on their ears; and drums, shouts, tramping, loud speaking, 
and now and then the report of fire-arms, sounded quite near. “ The 
tocsin!” he went on, as if talking with himself, “ and why ¢” 

‘* Ay, the tocsin!” answered Jules, breaking from his now unzea- 
lous guards, and running back to one of the prohibited windows. 
“ Villain! J can answer you! your passing bell! the knell of your 
departing power and of your hideous existence—of yours, and of all 
your fellow demons! But the toll of joy and of tiitumph to us— 
to us, your grasped victims—to us, and to France—to us, and to man- 
kind !” 

“Drag him from the window!” said Soulier. ‘“ Ha! the traitors 
crowd to the windows themselves !—scoundrels ! ha!’ 

He again uttered an exclamation, as a shot sent up directly from 
the street struck one of his over-curious soldiers, and stretched the 
man almost to his feet. Soulier hobbled on his patten, his face 
assuming the deep ghastliness of cowardice, to the space of wall be- 
tween the two windows of the room: the dying soldier rolled still 
nearer to him. 

“ Drag me from the window!” repeated Jules. ‘ Look there!” 
pointing to the wounded man. ‘ They dare not! Tush—’tis not 
that merely—they wi/l not—they never liked your commands, gentle 
Soulier—now they like them less and less. But fear nothing, lads! 
your conduct here—( no matter for my arm)—has not been so bad as 
it might be. Behave yourselves, now, as well as you can, and [ will 
try to befriend you! Come, Soulier, come and look out yourself; 
but you'd rather not —well, I'll look out for you! Hearken, rascal! 
hearken! they call for you below, and the street is stuffed with them! 
‘Tremble, monster—though I need not tell you—tremble!. Far and 
near swells the abhorring roar of humanity! ‘Tremble at it—ay, 
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raving and blaspheming man, again we shall smile in our homes— 
again exchange free thoughts and our old urbanities—again assert 4 
hope in heaven—again love our hearths and honour our altars—ay, 
shout, friends, shout!” waving his only available arm around his head. 
and speaking to the people in the street—* Shout! louder stil] !— 
But—in the name of all that is absurd!” he went on in a tone 
changed to his usual light and merry key—* Father, come here! 
come, Blanche! and you need not be afraid, either—no finger among 
them will pull a trigger upon you—come, come, and just look down 
to the door!” 

* 1 am not afraid, Jules,” she said, taking her place at his side. 

* Well, sir—well, Blanche—and whom do you see ?” 

As I am a christian gentleman,” replied the baron, ‘ Domi- 
nique and his little pézlosophe, arm in arm, dancing and capering betore 
the crowd, and urging them to attack our home! What on earth 
brought them there 7” 

We answer the baron’s question. In one of the first prisons forced 
open that memorable morning, Dominique and his mistress had been 
found, and were quickly invited to leave it. Their anxiety for our 
other friends then urged them to turn some of the populace to the 
spot they had now gained; for well they knew that the revelations 
gained by Soulier from the secret pantry in Madame Duchesnois’ 
house, would soon send that person on a new visit to the detected 
royalists. 

While de Grainville spoke, all in the salle-d-manger heard the crash 
of the street-door, which, by the way, Soulier had secured upon 
entering the premises. In an instant after, the faithful man-of-all- 
work, still arm in arm with Nannon, was continuing his dance round 
his old master. “ Hurra!” he cried, “ down with terror, we're all 
free again'!—the jails are all wide open, and we’re all tree !—down 
with Soulier, for we're all free!—down with his cap of liberty, for 
we're all free!" He pulled off the nightcap which, the evening be- 
fore, Nannon had made him assume, and hurled it on the floor. 
* Ha! old boy—and are you there?” addressing Soulier, whom he 
now first perceived; and at the mere sight of his old friend, Domi- 
nique’s spirits, as was visible in his changed voice and features, began 
to fail him, while his dancing ceased, and he retreated with Nannon 
towards a corner. 

Soulier saw that he had no chance of support from his own guards. 
As the sound of many feet came up stairs after Dominique, he was 
slinking out of the room, perhaps with a hope of descending, as Jules 
had done, into the back-yard. De Grainville’s eye caught his move- 
ments, and he called out—“ Seize him, Dominique ! 

“ Seize him, Nannon!” exclaimed Dominique, in his turn, leaving 
the door-way quite free for Soulier’s exit. But the old baron him- 
self was now near enough to the rascal to lay hands upon him ; and 
he did so effectively, w ith a nod of the head, and a—* Patience, good 
citizen, patience.” 

“ Weil done, father,” said Jules, “ though you need not hold the 
dirty fellow long.” , 

* Look !" cried Blanche, “ your young friend, who left the note 
for you-——" 
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“ T see him, Blanche! Hurra, Henri! hurra! Here we are, wait- 
ing for you; step up, wont you ? Another friend is also anxious to 
see you. There, Blanc he, he enters !” 


“Mercy, citizen!” faltered Soulier, kneeling to his stout old 
captor. 
«“ O yes—'tis a-coming up stairs to you, citizen,” said the baron. 





Jules’ friend, Henri, ran in, followed by a crowd of-- (but every one 
knows this)—the bravest and most determined populace in the world. 
He as well as they were stripped to their shirts, and carried muskets, 
fowling-pieces, pistols, or some kind of fire-arms ; a few had cross- 
belts and cartouch-boxes; but the greater number held their ammu- 
nition in their bosoms, secured by a handkerchief round their waists. 
The mouths and faces of all were blackened, and in some instances 
singed with powder. 

“ This, Henri, is my wife, whom you did not personally know on 
your first visit,” said Jules, advancing with Blanche ; “ now she wants 
to ws presented to you.” 

‘ And to thank you, sir,” said Blanche, smiling and weeping, while 
Pe curtsied low: her next action was to embrace her husband. 

“ And Soulier, Jules ?” demanded Henri. 

* Here he is,” answered the baron. 

“ And we may see our children now, Blanche,” added Jules. 


MAS SANIELLO'S CALL TO THE NEAPOLITANS 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
To my light-toned guitar, ‘neath the sweet orange tree, 
I sang when my labour was done, 
Till the voice of my country call’d loudly on me— 
‘© Awake from thy slumber, my son!” 
There’s a spirit that lies, in the meanest disguise, 
That will burst into glory and power, 
When the time is at hand for that spirit to rise— 
And now, brothers, now is the hour! 


Not for joys of ambition, or lust of vile gold, 
Do I quit my rude home by the sea ; 

But to win back the charter they gave us of old, 
When the wild horse* was curbless and free : 

We have borne with our wrongs? till forbearance is vain, 
Till our tyrants have strengthened in power ; 

But the arm of a peasant shall burst through the chain, 
And now, brothers, now is the hour! 


While the bountiful heavens drop fatness around, 
Shall the fruits of the earth be denied 

To the sons of those heroes that baptized the ground 
With the red stream that glory supplied ? 

To my light-toned guitar, ‘neath the sweet orange tree, 
No more when the night-shadows lower, 

Will I sing my wild lay till my country is free— 
And now, brothers, now is the hour! 


» «8 


Cavallo indomito,” the arms of Naples. 

+ “ Of all the revolutions that history records there never was one 80 glorious as 
th: at of Naples, under Masaniello. The people were starving, a gabel had been put 
upon the fruits, the bread was only twenty-four ounces, yet not one thing, of all the 
vast riches the mob took, did they appropriate to themse ves, but burnt them all in 
the market- -pli ice,c rying out" Let the king line, but let the i/l government die ''” 
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MEMS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


BY LAUNCELOT LAMPREY. 


“ Chi vu lontan dalla sua patria, vede 
Cose da quel che gia credea, lontane.” 


No. V. 


Segesta—Antiquities—Thoughts on a Theory of Beauty—A Sicilian Freethinker— 
How to make a Capuchin—Castel Vetrano—Selinuntum—The “ Land of Fleas,” 


Our party in the goatherd’s hut at Segesta was quite a scene. In 
one corner of the smoky hovel, our landlord, a weather-beaten old man 
with long white hair, was busily engaged in the manufacture of cheese. 
In another Domenico superintended the cookery of the macaroni. 
Scattered on the earthen floor was all our apparatus of pots, and pans, 
and pipkins, and there lay a dying lamb, and beside it sat a chubby- 
cheeked little rogue, letting the long strings of macaroni down his 
throat, a /a lazzarone. ‘Two or three long-haired fawn-coloured dogs 
were looking wistfully in at the door, while one more favoured than 
the rest joined the cat in begging for a morsel from our party, grouped 
on rustic stools round the rough deal table. It was a perfect Wilkie, 
rendered not a whit the less piquant by the very different associations 
which the sight of the massive edifice on the eminence above recalled 
to our minds. It looked, I could almost imagine, the more lonely for 
not being quite alone. Looking at it out of our little domestic fore- 
ground up the bare hill over which the cold wind was sweeping, the 
contrast between the time when a rich and warlike people thronged 
this spot, and now when we were its sole population, was stronger by 
far than if we had beheld it through a more desolate medium. Seen 
alone, with nothing to remind one of human life, it would have looked 
rather like some trick of gramarye—some wizard’s frolic—a labour of 
Michael Scott. Our little party was the stepping-stone between every- 
day life and the wondrous days of old. The great city was to us even 
as an old Sarum or a Gatton. We were the representatives of Segesta. 

« Well, after all,” said the doctor, helping himself to the macaroni 
that Domenico placed upon the board, and digging a huge slice out of 
the pipkin of butter—“ after all, antiquity is a very unsatisfactory study. 
Nothing but guess, guess, guess—puzzle, puzzle, puzzle. There's 
that temple —one can almost 1 imagine it saying, * Riddle me, riddle me 
ree, to generation after generation of mystified commentators.” 

* D’ye give it up, doctor 7” said Dawson. 

“ Be asy now, Dick, as you would express it in your Hibernian ver- 
nucular ; one would think the sight of yon old building sufficient to in- 
spire you for five minutes at least with a soul above balderdash ; you 
blundering, bog-trotting, cork-red, devouring 

* Caro mio, Ben!’ ’ interrupted Dawson ; “ don’t now, doctor, don't 
put yourself in a passion. It’s dangerous, very, for aman w ith so red 
a face and so short a neck—I'’m uneasy about you.” 





' Continued from page 205. 
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« Well, I won't then, Dicky ; I believe there’s no use in it ; but tell 
me truth now, Dick, does that old temple yonder not make you feel 
queer a little as you look at it ?” 

“ Do you ask seriously, doctor ?” 

« Seriously, Dick.” 

“ Well then, I'll tell you what, if there were such a thing as a sen- 
timentometer, I'll be tested by it against you for a thousand pounds. 
The fact is, you antiquarians, when you look at such a thing, are so 
busy with your calculations that you have no room for sentiment at all. 
You are deep in eras and epochs, old styles and new styles, migrations 
and transmigrations. And then you come back muzzy and muddled 
from your ramble through this classical labyrinth, grumbling and dis- 
satisfied because you cannot tell the architect who planned, and the 
mason who built, and the tiler who roofed it. Now I don't bother my 
head with any such trifles. Yon temple is to me as if it had risen out 
of the green sod, ‘ like an exhalation.” Looming through the mists 
around it, I see the shadows of new, of warmer hearts, and nobler feel- 
ing and mightier stature than‘ ourselves, in times when, as Schiller 
says, in his half-pagan poem ‘ Die Gotter Griechenlands,’ 

‘ If our gods were more like men, 
Our men were more like gods,’ 


It is enough, so far as feeling is concerned, to know that this city was 
associated with the names of Athens, and Carthage, and Rome, and 
that this massive structure, with its dusky pillars, marks where it stood, 
I don't care a fig who built it, or when it was built. What are half-a- 
dozen centuries in such a case? Segesta did it; what do you want 
more? I wouldn't give a brass button to know every man who had a 
finger in the building of it, down to the bricklayers’ labourers.” 

““ Who were Milesians, I have no doubt,” guid the doctor. 

“ Well, I dare say they were. Ask Vallancey or Moore, and you'll 
find we have had our to-do in all that has been done worth knowing 
since the world began; we have 

“ Carried mortar at the building of Babel, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Doctor, you're an old savage,” said Dawson, gloomily resuming 
his studies at the macaroni. 

“ Why, Dick, to tell you the truth, I had no idea you relished old 
temples half so much, and I am half sulky to think you are nearly in 
the right—*‘ Almost, not quite.’ Would it not, for instance, give a 
piquancy to our present prospect to know that within the space en- 
closed by those massive pillars stood the shrine of Dianar That 
there was worshipped the famous statue carried off by the Carthagi- 
nians, won back by Scipio, and restored toa grateful people who sought 
to immortalise their benefactor by inscribing his name upon the pedes- 
tal—part of the plunder taken by Varres, and the subject of one of 
Cicero's most eloquent denunciations ?” 

“ Doctor, you're getting warm, and your macaroni is getting cold. 
This would be all very fine if one could make out its truth. But such 
a speculation is like that of Banquo’s ghost, that Macbeth talks of as 





* « Da die Gotter menscblicher noch waren 
Waren menschen Gottlicher.” 
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‘in his eye. We have no certainty that this temple ever held the 
statue of Diana, more than the statue at King’s Cross. When you 

antiquarians have fairly made out that it ever did, you can tell me, 
and I will become enthusiastic immediately ; but, in the mean time, | 
have no inclination to spoil the poetry of antiquity by any such pur- 
blind researches.” 

“ It seems never to have been finished,” said I. 

‘* No,” said the doctor, “ semble, as they say in your profession, it 
never was. Mind your macaroni, Dick. This is a specul: ition, as you 
call it, and of course out of your line. I see the knobs on some of ‘the 
stones, left there probably to facilitate the transport, still remain.” 

* And the spaces between the bases of the pillars are filled up on 
one side, and not on the other.” 

“ Yes, it was probably intended to have them all standing on the 
same level, without bases, like the massive Doric of Pastum. From 
what we see on one side of this temple, where each pillar at present 
stands upon a separate square block, we can see how inferior this 
would be in effect to the plain column shooting up at once, as if it had 
grown out of the level stone. But the most curious thing about these 
pillars is the two broad deep grooves running round each, immediately 
below the capital and immediately above the base. Was it intended 
that the pillars should be fluted when complete, or was the diminished 
diameter at these places intended to mark the scale to which the whole 
was to be reduced; or was the grotesque massiveness thus given, making 
each look as if it were in an outer case, part of the system of Segestan 
architecture 7 

‘ There you go again,” said Dick, “ puzzle, puzzle; every sentence 
beginning with a perhaps, and ending with a sed guere. Domenico!” 

“ 'Ccellenza?” 

“ Perhaps you can tell us who built this temple ?” 

«“ Satanasso, ’ccellenza.” . 

‘ The devil !" said Dick. “ There now, doctor, what do you think 
of Domenico’s theory 7?” 

“ Why he knows as much about it as Dick Dawson. When shall 
we be ready to start, Domenico ?” 

“ In about an hour, ’ccellenza.” 

** Now, then, for a nip of brandy. The morning’s raw, and a dram 
is as good Latin for macaroni as it is for fish. We shall have another 
ramble over Segesta before we go.” 

After a second visit to the Temple, we walked across to the oppo- 
site hill, where stood the ruins of a small theatre. 

Its form could be distinctly traced, at least in its principal features, 
though almost entirely overgrown with bushes. It was composed of 
large oblong blocks of dk wk grey stone, in the crevices of which 
lurked snakes and lizards innumerable. The most perfect part was 
the low wall forming the chord of the semicircle, though there were 
also perceptible various rows of seats, and two flights of steps running 
across them from the centre to the circumference. 

* Here's another architectural frolic,” said the doctor, “ the reason 
of which I should like very much to know.’ 

* What is it, doctor 7” said Dick. “™ You had better ask Dome- 
hico. 
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« Why, we moderns, in erecting such a building, should have felt 
ourselves constrained by all the laws of symmetry to have placed 
those two rows of steps at equal distances from the chord of the 
semicircle. At present, you see the one forms a much larger angle 
than the other, giving, in our eyes, a lopsided appearance to the 
whole. I observed an irregularity of the same kind, though not to 
the same extent, in the temple itself. The pillars are not all placed 
at the same intervals; but the differences are so slight in proportion 
to their bulk as not to distract the eye. Here, however, the irre- 
gularity, it is obvious, is expressly made a principal feature of the 
building. 

“ Why, doctor,” said Dawson, “ the only reason for it must have 
been that they liked it. We don’t; but you might as well ask why 
we don’t like garwm, or wine fevoured with pitch, or any of the 
other abominations of an old Roman banquet. I have no idea there 
is only one model of beauty in architecture, or that the Doric, the 
lonic, the Corinthian, and the Composite, exhaust all the styles that 
a good taste might admire. I have often thought how strange might 
have been the result of two nations equally gifted with the ancestors 
of the Greeks, setting out in parallel paths in the road to civilisation, 
but without any communication with one another. We can imagine 
them progressing to the utmost perfection of art. Each might have 
had an architecture, a poetry, a painting, a sculpture of its own, per- 
fect of its kind, but differing widely from that of the other. Each, 
no doubt, would have had its legends of gods and demigods ; for it is 
in human nature to dwell upon and magnify the mysteries of the 
past, but how inconceivably different they would have been in their 
details! And as to their architecture, it is as impossible to form any 
idea of what their styles and orders might have been, (unless we 
had some partial Lethe to wash away the memory of the Grecks,) as 
it would be to form an idea of a sixth sense. Our tastes are so 
modelled upon theirs, that we almost imagine there is some type in 
nature, some ideal architecture, some Apollo Belvidere of a building, 
and that all others are beautiful only according to the degree in 
which they approach to it. Now that I don’t believe. I don’t see 
why there might not be a hundred styles of architecture all radically 
different from one another, and all beautiful notwithstanding. if 
trees now had been a human invention, and fancy had succeeded in 
striking out an oak, and a willow, and a beech, and an elm, we should, 
with the assistance of an early education in this belief, think no doubt 
that all the forms of beauty in the article of foliage had been ex- 
hausted. A palm, with its w aving crown, would seem to us a monster. 
Just so, in architecture, what types of beauty may be slumbering in 
the unknown, after which we do not care to seek! Our minds wa c 
got the classic bias, and we can but build up in various forms the 
fragments with which antiquity supplies us.” 

“ T wonder who's speculating now, Dick,” said the doctor. 

* My dear boy, there’s a wonderful difference between speculating 
as an antiquarian, and speculating as a philosopher. You are always 
muddling after the has been ; I like to ramble through the boundless 
regions of the might, could, should, or would have been. Your goal is 
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a fact—my aim is a fancy. My researches are often the more 

i the more they wander from the truth—yours are worth no- 
thing unless you hit it. And then when you do, it is some dry name 
or date that was not worth the trouble; you are, in short, eternally 
cracking hard nuts with no kernels.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by a shrill whistle from Dome- 
nico, who had once more reloaded the baggage-horses, and was busy 
saddling the mules, who had been picketed at the gable of the hovel 
below us 

It was getting near midday when we remounted to leave Segesta, 
casting many a look, as we wound along our bleak and dreary road, at 
the old temple behind us. There was but a slight trace of a mule 
track across the wide and in many places uncultivated plains, over 
which were scattered a few sheep Patches of the palmetta, or 
dwarf palm, flourishing luxuriantly among the natural herbage, 
showed that they had been long uncultivated. The soil, however, 
had every appearance of being exceedingly rich, and now and then a 
small patch of' barley, of a most brilliant green, bore token to the innate 
fertility of what was once the granary of Rome. 

As we lounged across these plains the merry jingle of a mule’s 
bells came ringing behind us. 

* E Giuseppe !” said Domenico, after contemplating our pursuer 
for a few seconds from the shade of his horny hand. 

“* And who is Giuseppe ?” said I. 

“ Eh! ‘ccellenza,” replied Domenico, commencing his speech as 
usual with a shrug. “ He's a guide of Syracuse. He’s going home 
now, and has, I suppose, been with some forestieri round by Trapani 
to Palermo.” 

* T should say he was no friend of your's, Domenico, from the way 
you speak of him.” 

“ Oh! he’s a buon giovane,” said Domenico. ‘“ Ma y 

* But what, Domenico ?” 

Domenico only shrugged his shoulders, and Giuseppe came rattling 
up, mounted on one splendid mule, and leading another. He was a 
small spare figure, with dark but laughing eyes, and a Roman nose. 
He wore very short stirrups, and his legs, cased in a pair of strong 
leathern gaiters, seemed by long habit hollowed out to fit the ribs 
of his mule. On he came, shouting, as he dashed along the rough 
path, “ San Domenico! San Domenico! Buon giorno, San Dome- 
nico!” 

“ Buon giorno, signori,” said he to ourselves, as he drew up along- 
side; “ glad of your company to Castel Vetrano. It is dull work 
travelling alone, and a couple of mules are poor company. I have 
whistled myself black in the face in my endeavour to keep my spi- 
rits up, but it is all of no use. Ha! Domenico, how are ye? How 
are Madame la Rosa and ali the little rosebuds—eh, bricone ?” 

Domenico replied but drily to the compliments of his friend Giu- 
seppe, who continued, however, rattling away with the most amazing 
volubility of tongue — questioning and answering all in a breath—telling 
us of Trapani, and asking us how we liked Segesta—and then turning 
to rally Domenico, who looked more sulky than ever, and took the 
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earliest opportunity of pushing on a little in advance, leaving us to 
enjoy the ceaseless but amusing clatter of Giuseppe. 

“ To-morrow, signori, you get into the land of fleas—Terra dei 
Pulici, as they call Selinuntum. Why they call it, beyond all others, 
the land of fleas, I can't tell, 'm sure. We have enough of them 
everywhere. They are as plenty as capuchins.” 

“ Well, there are certainly enough of the latter,” said the doctor, 
seriously, “ but then you have the benefit of their prayers.” 

Giuseppe looked very earnestly in the doctor's face, and observing 
a twinkle in his eye, which he could not well repress, said, rubbing 
his forefingers together, and winking till he almost sprained his eyelid, 
“« Ah! you forestieri, I know, don’t believe in priests. Fat Dome- 
nico there believes in them with all his might—povero bambino !— 
goes regularly to mass—wears a relic—says his prayers—and (here 
Giuseppe winked harder than ever) sends his wife to confession.” 

“ You don't speak with much respect of the cloth,” said Dawson. 

“ Bricconacci !” said Giuseppe bitterly.‘ How do they get so fat, 
if they do nothing but fast and pray? When did you ever see one 
of them as thin as | am? (Flinging out his scraggy bow-leg.) 
Were I a capuchin, with these hollow cheeks of mine, | could hold up 
my three fingers with a benedicite filii miei, as piously as the best of 
them.” 

“Why did you not become one then, Giuseppe ?” said the 
doctor. 

“Ugh! I a capuchin? Oh no; I hate the sight of them—the 
lazy, hypocritical, begging, sneaking, lazy, guttling rogues! I can 
say this to you, as you are forestieri. Domenico there would think me 
the devil himself, if I were to blab a single word against a single hair of 
a capuchin’s chin.” 

“How do they make a capuchin, then, Giuseppe ?” 

“Would your excellericy wish to become one? You would look 
well ina cowl—the very figure for a capuchin. Your excellency is 
grasso—one good quality. Your excellency has a red face—another 
good quality. Your excellency has a merry eye, you love good 
eating, you love good drinking, you love via! you're the very 
thing for a capuchin.” 

“ Very complimentary indeed,” said the doctor ; “but how am I to 
set about it 7” ) 

“Why, in the first place, you must have a serious call to a life of 
begging and piety—well and good. In the next place, you must have 
about thirty colonnati—well and good.” 

“ What am I to do with them ?” 

“Why, you want an iron bedstead, a chair, and a table for your 
cell, a brown robe and cowl, a knotted rope, and a wallet. That 
would be your stock in trade, and then there would be a small balance 
to the good of the convent. In consideration of this small outlay you 
would have nothing to do but eat, drink, beg, and pray for the re-, 
mainder of your days, and go post-paid to heaven.” 

“ Giuseppe, I am afraid you are little better than an unbeliever.” 

“TI believe in God,” said Giuseppe, seriously ; “ but I don’t believe 
in the priests.” 
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Giuseppe continued rattling away in this style the whole way to 
Castel Vetrano. The road began to improve, and leaving behind us 
the uncultivated plains that had wearied our eyes during the morning, 
we sauntered along through rich and narrow valleys, the very picture 
of luxuriant spring. We passed Salerni, curiously impending over 
the valley on a singular conical hill. These Sicilian villages, perched 
in mid air, have a very remarkable appearance. It has, no doubt, 
been for security against robbers and freebooters, especially on the 
southern coasts, that such strange situations have been selected, but, 
in the greater number of cases they are perched on the apex of some 
pointed crag, commanding a very extensive view, and protected from 
the possibility of surprise. Some, indeed, are almost natural fortiti- 
cations, presenting a series of steep escarpments, up the sides of 
which, as seen from a distance, one would think a goat could scarcely 
clamber. 

Passing across an extensive tract of flat corn, we rose towards 
Castel Vetrano. ‘The little inn here could boast of a coffee-room, on 
entering which, leaving our mules in care of Domenico, we found it 
crowded with a large party of German pedestrians, in blouses of blue 
and white, and grey and butl. No fewer than fifteen travellers were 
assembled in an inn, which never before probably had pretended to 
provide accommodation for more than half a dozen. Several, indeed, 
of those already arrived were under the necessity of bivouacking for 
the night in the coffee-room, and our case was still more deplorably 
hopeless. There was no other inn in the town, and the inquiries 
which we made both personally and through the intervention of Do- 
menico, as to the possibility of our being accommodated in a private 
house, seemed to be received with great disfavour. We got, however, 
a corner in which to deposit our luggage, and the anticipation of a 
bivouac in a vacant stall of the large stable gave a relish to the 
supper, which the active zeal of Domenico succeeded after a long 
scramble in procuring for us. 

After a refreshing slumber among the fresh hay, lulled to sleep by 
the snoring of weary muleteers, we were early afoot for our journey 
to Selinuntum. The road lies across a large plain, which from the 
heights of Castel Vetrano presents a very rich appearance, but the 
favourable impression is much diminished on a near approach. On 
its further margin next the sea stand the Pillars of the Giants, and 
the land of fleas, the Terra dei Pulici, a grotesque metamorphosis, as 
some suppose, of the name of Pollux. We had got close to the 
ruins before we discovered them to be such. Ata distance they had 
much the appearance of one of the modern Sicilian towns, and, on 
our descent from Castel Vetrano, our whole party, I believe, as we 
glanced our eyes carelessly over the prospect, looked upon them in this 
light. The single remaining column, without a capital, rising high 
ubove the prostrate fragments of its compeers, looked like a massive 
tower. 

These ruins, though upon a much larger scale than those of Segesta, 
are far from deficient in interest. Segesta can hardly be called a ruin. 
Selinuntum presents merely the fragments of what once were temples. 
Of the principal edifice but one column remains, and that is without 
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a capital. Portions of the bases of two more stand beside it, but the 
rest is a heap of blocks of stone, fragments of pillars, cornices and 
capitals, “ confusedly hurled.” The whole edifice, however, must 
have been immense. Even Dr. Danks’ shoulders, broad as they were, 
could nearly be contained in the flutings of one of the remaining 
illars. 

Of the second temple all that remains standing is a square buttress, 
which had formed some part of the interior of the building, and 
which rises out of the confused ruins of what had once been the 
cella. It too is tottering to its fall. Standing beside it, we had a 
bird’s eye view of the ground-plan of the temple, and could see that 
the pillars, on the northern side at least, had evidently been prostrated 
by one powerful impulse. They lay parallel to one another, each row 
of joints surmounted by the capital that had belonged to them, and 
had been no doubt subjected to some shock from the south sufficient 
to overthrow the whole edifice at once. 

There is but one small hut beside the principal temple, and in this 
we managed to boil our kettle. Our breakfast-table was a massive 
piece of cornice in the centre of the ruins, and in the scramble 
thither we routed a number of snakes and swarms of lizards, the 
largest and brightest I had ever seen. ‘The stones in our neighbour- 
hood were quite alive with them. An English breakfast was evi- 
dently a phenomenon to which they were quite unaccustomed, and, 
ensconced in the crevices around, they peered at us on all sides with 
the most intense curiosity, vanishing at the slightest motion, but re- 
appearing the next instant at some other spot. 

The doctor was in the greatest delight. Ensconced in a kind of 
arm-chair formed by two pieces of shattered cornice, he enjoyed his 
breakfast in the pastoral simplicity of tea and bread and butter, 
chatting in the interval of Carthage, whose captive children had pro- 
bably toiled in the erection of these trophies of their conqueror, and 
who afterwards took her revenge by reducing them to ruins. 

His audience, however, was incredulous on the latter point. 
Learned, and long, and loud were the arguments urged to prove that 
an earthquake alone could have produced such effects. Dawson in- 
sisted that nothing but that or gunpowder would have sufficed to 
overthrow, in one mass, such buildings as that amid the ruins of which 
we were seated. ‘The doctor replied that in that case all the temples 
would have fallen the same way. Dawson rejoined, that we knew too 
little of the nature of the motion produced by an earthquake, and the 
mode of its operation, to found any argument upon it. The doctor 
put ina long argumentative rebutter, in which, however, he became 
mathematical, and was, in consequence, frequently interrupted by 
cries of “ Question !" “ order!” “chair!” from Igins. The question 

was finally put to the vote, and decided by a majority of two in 
favour of the earthquake. 

Our journey to Sciacca after breakfast presented little interesting, 
except the melancholy evidence of the total absence of all the usual 
means by which the resources of a country are developed. The way 
lay along a rough mule-track, which was a curious piece of zig-zaggery 
—now winding down to the sea for the purpose of finding a river on 
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Flow on, thou Sea, 


the bank of sand formed at its mouth ; now stretching up to the hills 
to turn a steep bank. Not a bridge—not a symptom of a highway— 
no means of communication between different parts of the country, 
but a mule-track, which in winter must be utterly impassable. No- 
thing can seem more singular in the eyes of Englishmen than these 
mule-tracks, running up to the very gates of a large city containing 
many thousand inhabitants ; nothing can illustrate more strongly the 
state of utter barbarism (so far as political economy is concerned) in 
which Sicily is sunk, and in which, under her present rulers, she is 
likely to remain. 





FLOW ON, THOU SEA. 


Frow on, thou Sea! 
Unchanged by all destroying Time, 
Alike in every age and clime, 
Vast mirror of Eternity ! 
Vainly man tries thy fury to withstand, 
Thou tossest him in sport upon thy waves ; 
Mockest to scorn the fabric of his hand, 
And fillest with his spoil thy ocean caves. 
Thou’st borne upon thy breast 
The mightiest of men: 
Long have they been at rest, 
Thou art as thou wast then! 
The loftiest and the humblest, 
Ocean! within thy graves, 
Sleep, e’en when th’ howling tempest, | 
Above their dark bed raves ! 
But, oh! hast thou never abused thy power ? | 
Alas! thou hast oft in thy rage 
Destroyed as fair and beauteous a flower 
As ever graced chivalry’s page— 
Thou hast torn the fond girl from her lover's embrace, 
Mock’d the parent’s endeavours to save 
His darling, his child—thou, relentless, all trace 
Swallow’st up in thy watery grave. 
But, Ocean, with all thy power, 
Not uncontrolled thy will ; 
Onr, e’en in thy wildest hour 
Can say to thy waves,“ Be still.” 
And oh! when time shall be no more, 
What wonders will thy depths disclose, 
Then shall thy waves’ affrighted roar 
Awake thy dead ones from their last repose ; 
Then shall they meet who never met before, 
Kings, princes, heroes, beggars, friends, and foes ! 
Roll on, thou Sea ! 
Alike in every age and clime, 
Unchanged, until decaying Time 
Sleeps in Eternity. 
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THE COURTIER OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 
BY MRS. C. GORE. 
CHAPTER VII. 


So glowing was the atmosphere of that fierce September day, that 
even the poor paralytic man, whose existence was scarcely more than 
a prolonged lethargy, could endure to have the casements thrown 
open; and as his ghastly cheek rested against the scarcely-whiter 
cushions of his easy chair, the spicy scent of the lavender and rose- 
mary hedges came wafting into the room, till a vacant smile over- 
spread his wasted features on recognition of their recollected fragrance. 
Vaguely conscious of some agreeable sensation, the imbecile man sat 
passing his fingers through the button-holes of his vest, as he inhaled 
the musky breeze and gazed upon the graceful form of his daughter. 

But while in Aiés mind all was a blank, in Aers all was emotion and 
activity. For she did but seem to work. Inclining her head over the 
seam she was sewing, the tears kept dropping fast over her hands, 
while the foldings of her dress vibrated with the quickened respiration 
of her bosom. Lady Lovell’s thoughts were far away. The struggle 
of the battle lay before her. She seemed to look upon the dying 
moments of that noble being who, ten days before, had tendered her, 
in that very chamber, his fatherly protection, and who was now tram- 
pled into the gory clay of a dishonoured field! Yet even Ais was not 
the plight that moved her tenderest compassion. e, at least, was at 
rest. “ Nothing could touch him further.’ The troubles of his 
aflicted country,—the injuries of his young king,—would never again 
disturb the tranquillity of his impenetrable sleep. Her pity was more 
deeply moved towards the fugitive prince and his followers—the 
hunted of the law—the proscribed—on whose heads a price was set, 
that, like the first murderer, whatsoever man should find them, it was 
lawful to kill and slay ! 

Oh! how little (when for a moment, as she sat beside her newly- 
wedded husband at the wedding-feast, she had prayed within her soul 
that the cruelty with which he was entreating her might be revenged 
upon his head,) how little had she imagined that the pride of Arthur 
was about to be so quickly levelled with the dust !—that he would 
be thus speedily exposed to ignominy—persecution—danger—despair ! 
Though nothing had transpired of his deportment in the fatal field, 
she felt assured, as if instructed by an eye-witness, that he had done 
honour to his name. That he had been at hand to watch over the 
safety of his sovereign, was attested by the information obtained by 
Elias Wright. But, alas! what availed the deeds of that disastrous 
day? What chance was there even of escape for Charles and his 
handful of followers ? Already, perhaps, they had been sacrificed by 
some obscure hand. At any hour, at any moment, the news might 
reach her that she was a widow. “1 could wish,’ mused Anne 
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Lovell, through her tears, “ that we had parted in charity! Would 
that [ had found courage to acquaint him, ere he quitted the house, 
that the marriage was as little of my desiring as his own—that I had 
no mind to thwart him by persisting in the alliance—that I was con- 
tent to aid its dissolution, and renounce all claim upon his hand! He 
might then, perhaps, have quitted me without bitterness—have bid me 
adieu as a friend,—as an old playmate—perhaps have asked my good 
wishes for him during his absence—my prayers for his safety in the 
day of battle !” 

And, in spite of her efforts, her work dropped upon her knee at the 
thought, and covering her face with her hands, she wept long and un- 
restrainedly. 

The old man looked wistfully on her proceedings. He had a vague 
surmise that something was amiss. But while his daughter still wept 
unquestioned, a loud clanging was heard at the door-bell, a tramping 
of many horses in the court-yard ; and before Lady Lovell had time 
to inquire into the cause of disturbance, she was startled by a wrang- 
ling at her father’s very chamber-door, when she distinguished the 
voice of Gervas, striving to interdict the entrance of a stranger. For 
a single hasty moment she fancied that peradventure the fugitive 
king and his followers might be secking refuge at Dalesdene ; but the 
entrance of a portly old gentleman in a buff coat, and steel cap sitting 
most incongruously upon his rubicund face, destroyed the illusion. 

“ This obstinate major-domo of yours, Miss Anne,” said the in- 
truder, trundling his rotund person towards Lady Lovell, with an 
attempt at obeisance at every alternate step, “ hath the ill grace to 
oppose the authority of the laws of the realm, represented unworthily 
in the person of your humble servant.” 

* The state of my father’s health being such as to prevent our re- 
viiving guests at Dalesdene, must be Gervas’s excuse, sir, for any 
seeming want of courtesy,” replied the young lady, reddening with 
terror at the sudden inbreak ; for though the worshipful Hosea Shum, 
town major of the borough of Oakham, was a neighbour with whom 
the timid squire had scrupulously maintained terms of amity, yet his 
present warlike array, and the escort of men-at-arms, whose steps 
were distinctly heard in the corridor, forbade all hope that his visit on 
oe present occasion was one of mere civility. 

* The name of guests, young lady, is a title which squareth not 
with my present mission,’ ’ replied the pursy major, striving to impart 
to his nasal twang, broken by the breathless palpitations inc ident upon 
his exertions, the dignified tone of a man in office. “ Upon the war- 
rant of the worshipful town council of the town of Oakham have I 
made ingress into this mansion, with authority to examine and search 
for concealed arms or other implements of war.” 

‘** God forbid that any member of my father’s household should oppose 
your investigations, sir,” replied Lady Lovell, somewhat reassure. 
* You must be well aware, Major Shum, that the poor armoury ot 
the Grange, insignific ant as it is, was put under requisition two years 
since by the magistrates of your town council; since which time (as 
you will find on examination) it has been used by our housekeeper 
for drying flax, or some household purpose.” 
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« That remains to be seen, Miss Anne—that remains to be seen !” 
replied the major, who, having unbuckled his cap in deference to 
the young lady’s presence, was deliberately wiping his streaming 
brows. 

« Permit me, then, to lead the way thither,” replied Lady Lovell, 
apprehensive that so strange an intrusion might seriously agitate the 
frame of her father. But on glancing towards Mi. Heneage, in expla- 
nation of her impatience of the presence of the town major, it was 
clear, from the almost idiotic smile playing over the old man’s features, 
that his eyes, like those of an infant, were dazzled and gratified by 
the glittering accoutrements of the individual whose person he was 
not sufficiently himself to recognise at that moment. 

“It were, as 1 conjecture, useless,” resumed Hosea, “ to ex- 
pound unto the good gentleman, your parent, the extent of my com- 
mission regarding him. For verily 1 do perceive that the account 
rendered by my kinsman Wright to the town council, of his client's 
bodily condition, is a true saying; and that Mister Heneage, is at 
this present speaking, incapable, by reason of defect of mind and 
body, of the malefactions against the government of the realm imputed 
to him by certain denunciators.” - 

“ Malefactions?” interrupted Lady Lovell, with a look of amaze- 
ment. 

“ It hath been deposed by credible witnesses to the magistrates of 
Oakham, of whom I am the unworthy coadjutor,”-resumed the pom- 
pous Hosea, “ that on a certain night of the past month a troop of 
armed horsemen did issue at dead of night out of the gates of the 
demesne of Dalesdene; being, as it is surmised, no other than suc- 
cours making towards the quarters of the malignant Charles Stuart,— 
now by the grace of the Lord a fugitive before the face of this 
people.” 

“ We will talk of this on our way to the armoury, or whatever 
portion of the house you may see fit to visit,” said Anne, changing 
colour, in the apprehension that some casual word might reach the 
ear and rouse the dormant intelligence of her father, so as to induce 
an imprudent rejoinder. Leading the way, therefore, out of the 
chamber, she observed, as she accompanied the hobbling hero along 
the corridor, ‘* Even were this deposition just, 1 need not suggest to 
the wisdom of Major Shum that my father’s lands might afford tra- 
verse for a squadron of horse, more especially under cover ot the 
night, without so much as the knowledge of a person so infirm as the 
unfortunate gentleman, whose miserable condition has just now been 
per force exhibited to your notice.” 

“ The very observation I had myself the satisfaction of making, 
Miss Anne, to my honourable colleagues! Miles Heneage, of 
Dalesdene Grange,” said I, to the assembled council, “ is an indi- 
vidual of peaceful habits and demeanor, ungiven to broils or plots; 
a just man—a payer of dues to the state—a submissive son of the 
church; ergo, it is most unlikely that he would thrust his old age into 
the perils of a cause now, by the blessing of Providence, levelled with 
the earth, when his cautious youth refrained evermore from political 
demonstrations.” 
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ae | pray you let the key of this chamber be sought for of Dame 
Audrey,” said Lady Lovell, turning towards old Gervas, as they 
reached the door of the armoury. 

And as the old man departed, grumbling at being compelled to 
leave his young lady unattended in company of the major and his 
sour-visaged troop, Hosea Shum added, in a lower voice, as if not 
caring to be overheard by his men, “ Verily, there was another count 
in the charge against my worthy nei ighbour, Miles Heneage ; videlicet, 
that, within four days of the battle of Worcester, (for the event of 
which render we evermore thanks to the Lord!) he entertained 
under his roof, with honour and feasting, the malignant Arthur, com- 
monly called Lord Lovell; a stumbling-block whom it hath pleased 
Heaven to remove, by the strong arm of his saints, out of the w ay of 
ae People. 

‘And if it were so,” cried the young lady, recovering her pre- 
sence of mind, “ my father is, as you see, in no condition to play the 
host. Lord Lovell was deeply my father’s debtor for monies lent and 
other obligations ; and Mister Elias Wright, your kinsman, may have 
seen fit, amid the hazards of the times, to bring him personally to 
account with his creditor. On such an occasion, Major Shun, I, a 
weak and inexperienced representative of my infirm parent, was 
scarcely likely to deny the hospitality of a meal to a gentleman of 
estate, of whatever party, a sojourn within our gates, for purposes 
wholly unconnected with parties or politics.” 

“ It was even in this light, Miss Anne, that I had the satisfaction 
of placing the transaction before the eyes of my worshipful colleagues,” 
rejoined Hosea, admonished by this allusion to his kinsman’s name, of 
Elias Wright's involvement in the affair. ‘ But what have we here ?” 
cried he, as the door of the dismantled armoury being thrown open, 
a long table piled with a service of antique plate was discovered 
within, 

« There hath been no leisure to replace the silver in its appro- 
priated chests since the night of the banquet,” observed old Gervas, 
in an audible whisper to his young mistress, whose countenance 
evinced surprise and displeasure at the display.“ My good master’s 
seizure followed so closely upon the visit of my Lord Lovell——” 

A sign from the embarrassed Anne put a, period to the old man’s 
garrulity ; ; while Hosea and his companions, though the denuded 
state of the chamber afforded no pretext for the extension of their 
investigations, paraded leisurely round the tables, examining with 
covetous glances the embossed flagons and platters recently burnished 
up to grace the ill-omened w edding-banquet of the heiress of Dales- 
dene. 

A sore sight to the eyes, and a Teproac h to the soul of the 
faithful, this graceful mastery of gear!” ejaculated a grim-visaged 
gentleman, the lieutenant of the troop, apostrophising Major Hosea 
Shum. “ Wherefore, while the saints of the Lord lack meat and 
suffer hunger, and the soldiers of the common weal need raiment, 
should these vessels of silver and vessels of gold lie tarnishing in boot- 
sons amassment ?” 


‘As much might be urged, good Master Gathergrace, against 
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thine own apportionment of fertile territory to the raising of unpro- 
fitable tulips and other painted weeds, wherein corn could be sown, 
and grown, and reaped, for profit of the troops of the Lord General,” 
replied Hosea, drily. “ But even as it is writ, * Remove not thy 
neighbour's landmark, it is also communded, * Covet not thy neigh- 
bour's goods.” Wherefore, instead of wasting our minutes in admi- 
ration of these gaudy vanities, it were fitting that we pursued our 
search for arms into the cellars and outhouses, according to the 
ordering of our instructions.” 

Thus twitted by the centurion in authority over him, the abashed 
lieutenant followed the guidance of his major; and the whole com- 
pany were now recommended to the care and guidance of old Gervas 
by Lady Lovell, who hastened to give orders for their entertainment, 
and to take precautions that no further token of their intrusion might 
disturb the tranquillity of the invalid. 

It was not the first time that the intelligent daughter of Mr. 
Heneage had noticed how much her family stood indebted for its civic 
impunity to the protection of Master Elias Wright. In other in- 
stances, as well as this, the mouse had contrived to secure the safety 
of the lion. Of humble origin and avocation, Master Wright boasted 
extensive connexions among the burgesses of Oldham; and was so 
far a dutiful adherent to the existing government that he was never 
known to raise his hand or voice in favour of any other. “ Whatso- 
ever king might reign,” he was a loyal subject; not that he might 
remain * Vicar of Bray,” for neither office nor profit did he hold at 
the hands of government; but because a quiet life was his desire, 
and he knew that while his submission or recusancy was too unim- 
portant to be profitable to either cause or faction, his intermeddling with 
politics might open the vial of wrath upon the heads of his peaceful 
household. No child remained to himself and his good woman, (the 
pious sister of Major Hosea Shum,) but they had adopted the orphan 
offspring of their only son;.and Hope and Rachel Wright were too 
tender of years and fair of person not to make their pwelfare a 
thoughtful charge to their kind-hearted old grandsire. He became 
more cautious than ever, on the reflection that were mischance to 
befal him, no protector would be forthcoming for the two friendless 
girls, 

Till the accidental alliance of his old friend farmer Hovenden’s 
daughter with the great man of the neighbourhood, the esquire of 
Dalesdene Grange, had brought him into contact with a gentleman of 
high estate, an hereditary upholder of the abuses of government, Elias 
Wright’s convictions and prejudices naturally inclined him towards 
the daily increasing body of the disaffected. But though personally 
and professionally disgusted by the lawless innovations of the late 
misjudging monarch, Elias was too reasonable to include an inoffensive 
valetudinarian, such as his client at Dalesdene, in his enmities towards 
the mal-advisers of the unfortunate Charles, and he consequently 
made it his business to stand, when occasion warranted, betwixt the 
timid country gentleman and the blustering magistrates in authority 
in the neighbourhood ; suggesting to the former such little sacrifices 
as might preserve his household unmolested ; and to the latter, the 
utter harmlessness of the squire. 
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“The poor gentleman complies cheerfully with all prescribed 
forms,” argued the attorney with Major Hosea and his colleagues. 
* Nature never cut him out for patriot or hero. Leave him to 
dwindle away his inoffensive days in quiet ; and whenever necessity 
wae itself to increase the fine upon his lands, or otherwise lay 

im under contribution, let the demand be made through myself. So 
shall your trouble and Ais vexation be alike diminished.” 

To old Heneage his advice was of an equally pacific tendency ; 
and whereas the infirmities of the father and the tender years of the 
daughter forbade all exercise of hospitality at the Grange, many were 
the sides of venison despatched in Heneage’s name to the corporation 
of Oakham, and many the baskets of game and choice fruit from 
Dalesdene, which tickled the palate of the rotund Hosea Shum, as 
peace-offerings from the dormant cavalier. 

But old Elias had lately overstepped, or suffered his client to over- 
step, the modesty of his former prudence. ‘That hasty alliance with 
Lord Lovell, propounded for the first time to the wary guardian at 
the witching time of night, and without a minute’s space allowed for 
deliberation, had been sanctioned in an incautious moment, as afford- 
ing to the grandchild of his earliest friend, and the daughter of his 
most liberal client, an establishment in life beyond his hopes or her 
pretensions. Lord Lovell was a gentleman of unblemished honour 
and reputation, free from all blame in the misadventures of the late 
king, and all suspicion of interested motives in his devotion to the 
present. He had even forsaken his home, family, and peaceful voca- 
tion, to attach himself to the person of a throneless and wandering 
prince; and there was something in the noble frankness of his 
address, which, on occasion of former visits to the Grange, had en- 
gaged the regard of the old notary, and which now, in his lordship’s 
need and despair, appealed forcibly to his sympathy. Elias had not, 
in short, felt himself justified in opposing a match so gratifying to the 
feelings of Mister Heneage; nor was it till four-and-twenty hours 
had elapsed after the flurry of the event, that he sobered down into 
perfect consciousness of the unauthorised indiscretion of his pro- 
ceedings. 

All that remained to be done in extenuation of his fault was to 
confide himself in kinsmanly counsel to his brother-in-law Hosea, im- 
ploring that, should any hint or denunciation reach the corporation of 
Oakham, he would take upon himself, as far as possible, the investi- 
gation of the matter; so as to watch over the safety of Heneage and 
his daughter, for whom the fat major'’s organs of digestion enter- 
tained almost as deep-seated a regard as the grateful soul of Elias 
Wright. 

Such was the cause which had determined Hosea to suggest, as of 
his own absolute wisdom, a domiciliary visit to the Grange, purport- 
ing to anticipate and defeat the measures likely to arise from the 
rumours afloat concerning the mysterious entertainment of the squire 
—a visit which seemed to end to the satisfaction of all parties; for 
so absorbed was the portly major in the discussion of a venison pasty, 
washed down, at old Gervas’s suggestion, with copious draughts of 
Rhenish, that he noted not when his fair young hostess rose abruptly 
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from table, and quitted the room, leaving the honours to be done by 
Mistress Corbet to himself and his comrades. Still less did he con- 
jecture that her sudden emotion was caused by the recollection that 
the last time she had presided at that board, Arthur Lovell was seated 
by her side, while the chair occupied by Hosea Shum was filled by 
their good and noble father. Where—where were they now? Lord 
Lovell in an unhallowed grave! Arthur—but, no! she dared not 
even surmise the destinies of Arthur. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


It were a painful and thriftless task to describe the hours of sus- 
pense and anxiety endured during the ensuing month by the patient 
daughter of Miles Heneage. Relieved by the favourable issue of 
Hosea’s visitation from all uneasiness on her father’s account, every 
day brought harassing tidings as regarded the fate of him with whose 
her own was irrevocably united. During the seclusion of King 
Charles at Boscobel and his wanderings on the coast of Dorset, end- 
less rumours of discovery and mischance were spread, with a view of 
provoking the indiscretion of those really cognisant of his retreat ; and 
the anxious girl, believing young Lovell to be the companion of the 
fugitive prince, was now distracted with intelligence that Charles and 
his companions were lodged in the Tower of London, thence to be 
transported, without trial, to the common gibbet ; now, with news that 
Charles Stuart, having hired a fishing-smack on the coast of Devon, 
had gone down in a storm at sea, with fifteen of his youthful followers. 

Her ear was ever on the watch for the slightest whisper involving 
the name of the king,—her eye directed in eager interrogation to the 
countenance of every creature that approached her. Her food remained 
untasted, and her pillow sleepless ; till her fair round cheek, hitherto 
tinged with the bloom of youth and health, grew pale, and wan, and 
wasted. It was in vain that old Elias remonstrated, or Mistress Cor- 
bet reproved. It was in vain they assured her that her unconcealed 
grief, attributed, by all who were not in her secret, to zeal for the royal 
cause, might involve her father and herself in irrevocable ruin. 

“ All will have a right to conclude,” observed the venerable notary, 
“ that the grief of Miss Heneage is for the malignant Charles Stuart, 
seeing that none are privileged to attribute your ladyship’s tears to 
the danger incurred by your wedded lord.” 

“ Yet what more natural cause for grief,” pleaded the sorrowing 
girl, “ than the loss of my father’s dearest and earliest friend ?” 

“It is more natural, at least,” retorted Elias, “ than sympathy in 
the fate of a young gentleman, an all but stranger; and, in the little 
known of him, a worse than stranger,—an insolent and scornful in- 
grate.” 

But Lady Lovell, detecting his drift, was not to be taunted out of her 
imprudent self-betrayal. Her nature was too candid to admit of the 
assumption of indifference, when her whole soul was tortured with 
anguish. 

Disappointed in his hopes of stimulating her pride, the notary next 
attempted to divert her attention by details of his measure of worldly 
thrift. He chose her little ladyship to listen while he narrated the 
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injurious treatment he had received at the hands of the Dowager Lad 

Lovell, on serving upon her the necessary process of ejectment. The 
haughty woman having insisted that, as locum fenens for her son, she 
had a right to retain possession, Elias Wright had been compelled to 
rove to her, per exhibition of the warranty of the law, that her son 
himself had no longer a claim upon the property; and backed by the 


authority of the local magistracy, which a judicious distribution of 


royalist gold speedily secured to a citizen of the Commonweal possess- 
ing influence in parliament and kinsmen high of account in borough 
corporations—he at length succeeded in ‘persuading the haughty 
woman that the widow of a rebel lord could not do better than retreat 


decently to her Shropshire estates ; lest, drawing down upon herself 


the interposition of the law, she should be condemned to penalties 
securing the ruin of herself and son. Sir Richard Lovell, the only 
brother of her late husband, was already in prison, awaiting his trial 
among those taken in arms for the royal cause; and Elias Wright 
mildly suggested to the infuriated dowager, that instead of wasting her 


time and breath in execrations that recoiled only upon the head of 


her who uttered them, she would do well to prepare herself for the 
amercements with which the backslidings of the Lovell family were 
likely to be visited by government. 

‘ The widow, then, has been already driven forth from beneath her 
husband's roof?" demanded Anne, with an air of undissembled indig- 
nation. 

“ The Lady Lovell, madam, is installed under her late husband's 
roof, Duke's Court, the Shropshire seat of the Lovells—Lovell House 
being, as I have already suggested, the absolute property of your lady- 
ship’s father.” 

‘* How know ye that she has chosen to retire thither?” persisted 
Anne; “ she may be, at this moment, homeless and friendless as her 
gon!” 

“ Nay, madam, for your satisfaction sake, I have made it my duty 
to inquire. ‘The dowager is In actual possession of her dower-house, 
and lacketh no means of decent entertainment. The agent of the late 
lamented peer is my trusty aforetime yokefellow of the law, Master 
Polhill of ‘Thrapstone ; with whom, by conference and adjustment, | 
have come to a good understanding, touching the real object of our 
investiture ; he, in the interest of the young lord, admitting our tenure 
in fee to be the only mode of securing the property for his future 
benefit.’ 

* A benefit which it may be even now he surviveth not to en- 
joy!" murmured Anne, with a despairing countenance ; “ in which 
contingency | shall, upon attainment of control over my worldly estate, 
make over to his mother my portion in Lovell House.” 

“1 thank Heaven, sweet lady, that mine and your good father's 
providence will evermore prevent so wanton a sacrifice,” cried the 
notary. ‘“ The estate must remain in trust for your benefit and the 
benefit of such children as may be hereafter born to you. And should 
mischance befal the young lord, your husband, his unfortunate uncle, 
Sir Richard Lovell, who succeeds to his title and estates, were the 
only person justified in disputing your possession,” 
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« He would find me no tenacious antagonist,” replied the young 
Lady Lovell. ‘ Meanwhile let all possible heed and care be taken 
of the mansion and estate which it appears I hold in pledge.” 

«Fear not that they will be looked to,” replied the notary. 
«In your good father’s name and behalf I have retained all the 
ancient servitors of the place, appointing over them in chief a pious 
kinsman of my own, Enoch, the son of Hosea Shum, (a Templar, 
learned in the law, and of fair repute with our men in authority,) as 
respondent to all claims and inquiries touching our right of appro- 

riation.” 

“Let me be no further troubled, then, concerning a tenure in 
which I am not suffered to act according to my own good pleasure,” 
replied Anne. “I have anxieties enough, God wot, without taking 
such ready thought of the things of this world.” 

Accepting this remark as a token of dismissal, the old man took 
his leave, while his youthful ward returned to her dreary task of filial 
duty—dreary, because the worse than solitude to which it consigned 
her was saddened with cheerless thoughts and thronging fears. It 
was not till towards evening, when, after her father’s slender meal, he 
was apt to sink into slumber, enabling the faithful Gervas to supply 
her place, that she stole out for refreshment into the garden, to pace 
that monotonous gravel terrace, scarcely less disheartening than the 
chamber of sickness. Yet it was a relief. There she could give free 
course to her tears. There it was tacitly understood between herself 
and Mistress Corbet that her movements were to be free. There 
none was to molest her with consolations. She might be all in all to 
her musing—all in all to her grief! 

Yet, as she was bending her pensive steps towards an arbour of 
lilacs and Gueldres roses which sheltered the wall at the furthest 
extremity of the terrace, a hand was suddenly laid upon her arm ; 
and pausing with a start, the maiden drew up almost with hauteur on 
perceiving that her meditations were again interrupted by Master 
Wright. She did not care that the old man should detect, in her 
disordered countenance and streaming eyes, manifestations of an 
affliction of which she had striven to make light. 

“ Methought, sir, I had given orders that I was to be unmolested ?” 
said she, with unwonted harshness. 

“] received them, my dear young lady—lI received them,” replied 
the good old man ; “ but the occasion justifies my disregard. I have 
happy news for you.” 

“ For me?” demanded Anne, blushing for her previous ungracious- 
ness. 

“The king’s majesty is in safety, in the kingdom of his maternal 
ancestors. On the twentieth day of the month Charles Stuart landed 
at Fécamp in Normandy, after privations and escapes which render his 
preservation little short of miraculous.” 

‘“‘ Heaven's mercy be praised!” faltered Anne, penetrated with joy. 

“ From the field of Worcester, as it appears, his majesty proceeded 
into hiding at a lone mansion belonging to the Gifford family, on the 
borders of Staffordshire, alone, and at the absolute mercy of certain 
peasants to whose loyalty he entrusted himself.” 

“ Alone !” reiterated Anne, in unconcealed dismay. “ His faithful 
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followers, then, are still at the mercy of the murderous Round- 
heads ?” 

Old Elias shrugged his shoulders. He was desirous, perhaps, of 
retaliating on the young lady's recent perversity, or of probing the 
secrets of that guileless heart. 

“My Lord Lovell is still missing?” persisted Anne, scarc ely able 
to support herself; “or tidings may have already reached you that 
death has removed him from the hands of his enemies 7” 

“I should scarcely presume, madam, to style that happy news,” he 
replied ; “ howbeit, your ladyship’s interests in life might be advan- 
taged by such an issue. But, on the contrary, my young lord's safety 
is as assured as that of his royal master. Compelled by his majesty’s 
change of route to miss a rendezvous they had appointed together in 
London, Lord Lovell sailed from the river in a Scheveling schooner, 
and is now in safety at the Hague. ‘Ten days ago his lordship’ 
escape transpired in the city ; but, as a matter of less general interest, 
the news reached not Oakham till this morning by the same express, 
advising the town council that all further vigilance of search for the 
person of the fugitive king might be dispensed with.” 

Old Elias was. surprised that no word of exultation broke from the 
lips of the young wife; and scarcely less so, when, after a minute's 
pause, she suddenly placed her arm within his, as if craving his 
support toward the house. Before they reached the threshold, how- 
ever, she had recovered herself, and, willing to mislead his observation 
as regarded her unavowed weakness, was no sooner at the home-end 
of the terrace, than she proposed prolonging her walk by a turn or 
two. Not another allusion, however, to the escape of either the king 
or his adherents! She began in a hurried voice to talk of business— 
to explain that, her father's mind being now irrecoverably gone, she 
desired daily interviews with her good friend and guardian Master 
Wright, to consult for the better ordering of their affairs; till at last, 
as the evening shades fell darker on her cheek, she adventured on the 
exposition of the real object of her promenade, begging him to cause 
it to be written and fairly engrossed by his clerks, on what grounds 
the estates of Lovell had been seized in her father’s name. 

“1 would have it made your earliest business, my good sir,” said 
she, in a voice yet agitated with joyous emotion, “ to seek out a sure 
hand by which succours might be forthwith transmitted to Holland to 
the son of my father’s late noble friend, who may be in plight of need 
ill becoming the honours of his name, with which this deed of in- 
struction shall be conveyed, that no mal-interpretations may be placed 
on our proceedings.” 

It was in vain that the good notary pleaded in reply the danger of 
intermeddling, at such a crisis, with the affairs of an outlawed man, 
so obnoxious to the existing government as the son of the late Lord 
Lovell. He assured her that her own safety and her father’s might 
be fatally involved in the discovery of their intercourse. 

“ At the court of the Princess of Orange, madam,” said he, “ the 
name of Lovell will be a sufficient warrant of welfare. The young 
lord, moreover, is doubtless already on his way to Paris to rejoin the 
king and queen-mother, to whom ‘his recent ‘exploits must have sig- 
nally recommended him. Be patient. ‘There will come a time here- 
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after for these explanations. Lord Lovell’s thoughts are less likely to 
be of forfeitures and mortgages, than of the safety of his worth 
uncle, sole representative beside himself of their ancient line. While 
the sword of justice still hangs suspended over the head of Sir 
Richard Lovell, let us not wrong this wayward youth by supposing 
that his mind is directed towards his farms and messuages in the 
shire of Northampton.” 

Unwilling to prolong the argument, Lady Lovell directed her steps 
towards the house, as if subdued to acquiescence. It did not appear 
necessary to acquaint her attorney-at-law that it was at least as likel 
the young exile should pass in review the conduct of his new wife 
and father-in-law, as that he should restrict his cares to the fate of a 
war-and-weather-beaten uncle, from whom the haughty prejudices of 
his Roman Catholic mother had been careful to estrange his affec- 
tions. 

From that memorable evening, the spirits of poor Anne seemed to 
alternate between glee at the unlooked-for escape of Charles and his 
followers, and grief for the fate of the royal cause, and the one 
revered victim whose memory she honoured with sable weeds, befitting 
the reverence of a daughter. There was no fear that her mourning 
garb would excite the notice of her now imbecile parent; and when 
Elias Wright remonstrated that it might be reported of her as indica- 
tive of too dear a sympathy in the fate of the cavaliers, she replied 
by a look of silent and dignified reproach, which announced her deter- 
mination to be immutable. 

“ ‘To rock the cradle of declining age,” now became her exclusive 
and pious task. Abandoning to her trustworthy agent the guard and 
conduct of her worldly affairs, she devoted herself wholly to retire- 
ment; and if subdued in spirit by the constant spectacle of the life- 
in-death that was endured rather than enjoyed by Mr. Heneage, she 
was somewhat reconciled to his state, on finding that it spared him 
the terrors of examination by the commissioners of sequestration em- 
ployed to investigate the nature of his tenure of the Lovell estates, 
and the spectacle of the harsh administration of the law under the 
auspices of the new government. While Elias Wright, through his 
party alliances and professional adroitness, managed by a cautious 
distribution of bribery to secure the rights which his principals, 
sooner than stoop to such means, would have abandoned to the en- 
croachments of their rulers, he excused his mode of administration in 
the eyes of his young charge, by exercising similar mal-practices in 
behalf of Sir Richard Lovell; who, while his fellow-prisoners, the 
Earl of Derby, Sir Timothy Featherstone, and others, were put to 
death by authority of a court-martial, was remanded to prison, his 
sentence being commuted toa heavy fine and two years’ imprisonment 
in Newgate jail. 

It was a weary winter at Dalesdene. Even the ensuing summer 
found Lady Lovell (now on the eve of her seventeenth birth-day, 
and exhibiting a developement of womanly beauty which, could he 
have been sensible to the charm, must have enraptured the doating 
eyes of her poor old father) still a mourner, and still a sedulous 
recluse. Mistress Corbet, who in her time had “ sat at good men’s 
feasts” and basked in the sunshine of worldly pleasures, began to 
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lament that the lovely youth of her pupil should be fated to blush 
unseen in the unincidental wilderness of the Grange ; for which 
murmurs the good woman was duly rebuked by the wiser Elias. 

“ Rather rejoice,” said he, “ that the tenour of her defenceless 
days is thus secured from the persecution which, under other circum- 


stances, would, I doubt not, await her from the vindictive spirit of 


her husband. In these times, when even the daughters of kings are 
abased—when the royal sister of Charles Stuart keepeth her bed, 
lacking fuel to preserve her shivering limbs against the winter’s frost 
—when Hyde, and Ormond, and other noble counsellors of his 
Majesty, are known to be shoeless and shirtless,* subsisting upon the 
charity of strangers—let not those who abide in peace ¢ and | prosperity 
indulge in discontents most sinful in the eyes of a protecting Provi- 
dence. Better days may be in store ; or if not, be thankful, both for 
yourself and her, that worse be not dispensed us. Our gentle one 
walketh in the path of duty. She could do no more were her steps 
appointed to the purlieus of the courts of kings, wherein—as our 
experience shows—is neither profit nor salvation.” + 


* Vide the Letters of Clarendon trom the Hague. 
t+ To be continued. 


SPANGLETS OF HEAVEN. 
BY THOMAS RAGG. 


Spanoiets of Heaven! ye seem to me 

The alphabet of immensity, 

By which I read in dazzling light 

The lofty name of the Infinite. 

Shine on! shine on! in your depths of blue, 
Till every heart can read it too, 

And every raptured eye thats bent 

Up to the studded firmament, 

Catches the glow of your ceaseless rays, 
And glistens in th’ Eternal’s praise. 


Beautiful stars! ‘neath your rich beams, 
As down from heaven their glory streams, 
W hen silence has sealed up the lips of earth, 
And thought more wild than the winds has birth, 
I wander! I wander with untold joy, 
To feast my soul on the orb-lit sky ; 
And never did Chaldee, when taught to kneel 
At the shrines of your ‘spler ndour, more wildly feel 
The torrent of bliss through his bosom flow, 
As he upward gazed from the dust below. 
Eyes of the universe! gems divine! 
Suns that bask in your own pure shine ! 
Countless guides of the awe-struck soul, 
As inguiring it rushes from pole to pole! 
I drink! I drink at your fountain deep, 
While others are lock’d in the arms of sleep ; 
Till, filled with the Pythonic draught of light, 
My intoxicate spirit deems all things bright, 
And earth and its deeds are lost to me, 
Eclipsed by your dazzling radiancy. 
Nottingham. 
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VENICE AND ITS DEPENDENCIES.' 


Tue hall, which so long served for the council chamber of the Vene- 
tian nobles, contains, in the present day, the rare volumes and pre- 
cious manuscripts which composed the library formerly denominated 
St. Mark’s. They are numerous, and fill a great number of shelves. 
This library has ever been a celebrated one from its own literary 
riches; scarcely less so for the names of its illustrious founders, 
Petrarch and Bessarione. The first may be considered its originator, 
because the numerous manuscripts, of which he made a gift to the 
republic in his last moments, were, so to speak, the nucleus of this 
inestimable collection. 

Bessarione, equally celebrated for the sanctity of his manners and 
the depth of his learning, escaped from Constantinople when that 
ill-fated city was taken by the Turks. He took refuge in Venice, 
and found there the most generous reception. The name of the 
venerable pontiff of the Eastern church was inscribed in the book of 
the nobles of Venice, and covered with honours and distinctions: he 
passed the last years of his life in this, his second country, in the 
sweet idleness of philosophy, in peace and security. 

Being desirous of giving to the republic, which had sheltered him, 
a splendid testimony of his gratitude, he wrote, on the 3lst of May, 
in the year 1468, a letter to the doge, which, full of noble sentiments, 
merits being recorded. 

It was conceived in these terms. 

“To the most illustrious and potent prince, Christoforo Moro, 
Doge of Venice, and the most excellent senate, from Bessarione, car- 
dinal and patriarch of Constantinople—Health ! 

“ From my most tender infancy upwards, I have devoted all my 
study and utmost diligence to the collecting of books in which useful 
doctrines are treated of. Many I have transcribed with my own 
hand, others I have bought with my close economy to as great an 
extent as my limited fortune would permit, inasmuch as I have ever 
considered these to be the most useful furniture—the most precious 
treasure ; and, in truth, books, in which we find preserved the oracles 
of the wise—the examples of antiquity—the customs—the laws— 
the religion of all periods of time—live with us, so to speak; they 
converse with us, console us; they bring near things most remote, 
and place all those matters, which distance of time and country have 
removed far from us, immediately under our eyes. 

“ Their utility is so obvious and so various, that if books were 
wanting to us, our knowledge would be meagre indeed. We should 
know nothing of the past—we should have very imperfect ideas of 
things human and divine—and the names of great men would remain 
sepulchred in the tombs to which we consign their ashes. 

“It is principally since the irreparable disasters of Greece, and 
the tremendous catastrophe which caused Constantinople to fall 


' Continued from vol. xxi. p. 448. 
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beneath the yoke of the Turks, that I have chiefly laboured in col- 
lecting Greek books, because I feared that these fruits of the toils 
and vigils of so many sublime minds would perish, even to the last 
remnant. 

“| have applied myself, not so much to gather together a vast 
number of books, as to seek out good ones. Content with possession 
of a single copy of each work, I have succeeded in collecting all those 
of the wise men of Greece, and those in particular most difficult to 
be obtained. 

“ But my vows would not be completely fulfilled, were I only to 
succeed in perfecting this collection—I wish yet more than this, to 
dispose of it during my lifetime, in such a manner that it shall not 
be scattered after my death; and I seek to place it in a situation at once 
secure in itself, and convenient by its position for the use of the 
learned in Greek and Latin. 

“ Amidst all the cities of Italy, Venice seems to me that most 
fitted for my purpose. It appears to me, that in no other country 
can I possibly find so much security as in yours, in which equity 
reigns, where the laws alone govern, integrity finds an asylum, and 
moderation, gravity, justice, and good faith preside over all; where 
absolute authority does not obstruct the course of wise and just deci- 
sions ; where the good have preference over the bad, and the interests 
of individuals ever give way to the public weal. All this it is, which 
makes me hope that your republic will increase from day to day in 
glory and power. 

“ 1 know also, that I cannot select a place more convenient for my 
compatriots, because Venice, besides being the most celebrated port 
in the world, and the most frequented by all the nations of the 
universe, is that to which the Greeks resort in greater numbers than 
any other people, and here they are welcomed and beloved. Venice is 
for them a new Byzantium. 

* Can I then, finally, better place the gift I propose to make you, 
than in a city which has been to me as my own country ever since 
the ruin of that in which I was born, in which I have received the 
most cordial, the most honourable reception ? 

“ Knowing that I am mortal, and sure that my end must be near 
approaching, from the years and many infirmities which weigh upon 
my frame, desirous of preventing any accident, I make now a donation 
of all my books to the library of St. Mark, in order that you and all 
your descendants may derive all advantage from them, and to place 
you in a position, so to arrange them, that all those who love letters, 
and have taste for learning, may participate in their benefit. 

“ At the same time I send to your excellencies the catalogue, and 
with it the bull of the sovereign pontiff, which confirms my gift unto 
you; and I beseech our Lord God, that he will heap blessing and 
prosperity upon you, and preserve peace and concord ever among 
you.” 

Most noble are the sentiments expressed by the Cardinal Bessarione 
in this epistle—most noble his project of marking his sense of the 
benefits he had received from the Venetians, by this gift of inesti- 
mable price—inestimable for the influence it would have on their 
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improvement, and their progress in the useful sciences, and the truest 
knowledge and wisdom. Who can say whether the Bembi, the 
Navagori, the Sarpi, the Manuzzii, and the many other rare minds of 
which Venice can boast, would have ever attained such a height of 
reputation and elegance, erudition or science, if first the immortal 
Petrarch, and after him the generous cardinal, had not bestowed on 
her the means of ascending to the well-springs of wisdom? Would 
she, by means of the presses of the Aldi, have published indefatigably 
for more than a century the master-pieces of the Greeks and Latins, 
had the treasures of the library of St. Mark been scattered abroad, 
or laid aside, and remained unknown or forgotten ? 

Praise be then to these generous men for having conferred this 
benefit upon Venice —praise be also to Venice for having given light 
to men capable of improving the blessing, and of throwing lustre 
around themselves and their country. When we recal our thoughts 
from the epoch of Venetian splendour to the present time, it is a 
painful consideration, that she seems to have lost, almost at the same 
period, all which constituted her glory. And truly it was not the 
least part of this, that hers were, in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury, the best printers in Europe. The books printed by the Aldi, 
the Gioliti, and so many other distinguished typographers, shed lustre 
over the city, and formed besides no inconsiderable branch of her 
commerce. If but a single copy of each of the works which issued 
from the presses of Venice were to be found in the library of St. 
Mark, they would form a collection unique in the world. This 
reflection convinces me of the wisdom of the modern European regu- 
lation, which commands the deposition of a certain number of copies 
of all books which see the light, in the public institutions. 

Venice, in the present day, takes rank the lowest among the cities 
of Italy in the art of typography. Her impressions are most incor- 
rect, and her presses are unhappily devoted almost wholly to the 
reproduction of works most valuable in themselves, to the serious 
injury of good literature and the interests of authors. The benefits 
conferred by Bessarione seem destroyed by the modern printers of 
Venice, and the name of Aldi is forgotten.* 

The “ Hall of Scrutiny” is grand and magnificent, and, like the 
library, adorned with pictures by the best Venetian artists. We will 
mention one by Liberi, which represents a disembarkation, and a 
combat in the East. It is striking for the energetic expression of a 
naked Christian, who, having broken his chain, grasps a dagger, and 
surprises and wounds the infidels who surround him: he is beckoning 
to his compatriots, who are fighting at a little distance, and amidst 
whom he hopes to regain his liberty. 

The object of all others most worthy of attention here, is the 
monument raised to the memory of Francesco Morosini, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. This general, surnamed the “ Pelo- 


* The judgment bere passed by the author is too severe ; it is at least open to 
some exceptions. The printing-office, called that of Alvisopoli, over which one of 
the most illustrious bibliopoles of Europe presides, is alone sufficient to prove that 
the ancient glories of Venice, as regards the art of typography, is not yet totally 
@Xtinct.— Note by the Italian Editor. 
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nnesian,” for his victories in that quarter, was the last great man of 
i a 

Here, as is my custom, I will record his deeds ; and they will have 
the more interest, that these were to the republic as the last brilliant 
blaze of the expiring torch. 

War now burnt fiercely between Venice and the Porte. Candia, 
the capital of the island of the same name, was besieged by the best 
strength of the Ottoman army; and the defence made by Morosini 
per Venetians is perhaps the most marvellous recorded by modern 
history. That this sentence may not seem too bold, I must remind 
you that this siege lasted thirty months, during which they made 
twenty sorties, four hundred mines were sprung, and the lives of 
thirty thousand Christians and one hundred and twenty thousand 
infidels were sacrificed. The Venetian general capitulated at last, 

ielding up, on the most honourable terms, what was become nothing 
but a mass of smoking ashes, constrained to this step by the shameful 
abandonment of the French and German troops which formed part 
of the garrison. It was a day of mourning, indeed, in which these 
cowardly auxiliaries, in defiance of the most earnest prayers, weighed 
anchor from Candia. 

When Morosini had resolved to surrender, the miserable inha- 
bitants collected themselves together, and with one voice implored his 

ity. 
ue We have ever,” said they, “ loved the republic—forbid it, Heaven ! 
that we should remain on this spot, now that it is become the abode 
of barbarians. The land of servitude is no longer our country— 
transport us, we pray thee, to whatsoever shore thou wilt, provided 
only that it be thine, and be it conceded to us to live still beneath 
the paternal banner of St. Mark.” 

Morosini granted the honourable request, and a hundred ships of 
transport took off from the shore the fugitive population of Candia, 
for which adverse fate had reserved the extremest evils. The convoy 
was scattered by a furious storm, and the greater part of the vessels 
swallowed up by the waves. The few which escaped found an asylum 
in Istria, where all was done which was possible to sweeten for them 
the bitterness of exile. 

The war of Candia had been one of incalculable expense, and the 
treasury of the republic was exhausted; to replenish their empty 
coffers, the senate had recourse to the expedient, humiliating to the 
aristocracy, of selling titles of nobility ; and thirty-six families of the 
citizens saw the doors of the gran consiglio open to them at the 
enormous price, to each, of a hundred thousand ducats. 

The peace concluded on the fall of Candia was not of long dura- 
tion. ‘The Morea was soon the theatre of new wars, and again were 
the valiant deeds of Morosini conspicuous. He found himself master 
of Napoli di Romania, of Patras, and Corone. He defeated re- 
peatedly the Turkish forces, and Greece once more, under the humane 
sway of the Venetians, hoped for less adverse fortune. But with the 
death of the “ Peloponnesian” the fruit of his victories was destroyed, 
and, in consequence of a shameful treaty, the Ottoman scimitar was 
again coveted with blood in the cradle of the fine arts. 
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The ducal palace is the sanctuary of the glories of the nation. 
One of its chambers is embellished with the portraits of Venetian 
navigators. ‘The image of Marco Polo, the first and most famous of 
them, claimed my particular attention. I will detail some of his ad- 
ventures, not so much for any love I have of weaving a narrative, as 
that I shall in this way be best able to give an idea of the daring 
boldness of the merchants of Venice, and we shall understand how, 
as a consequence, they were enabled, by the monopoly of Oriental 
traffic, to accumulate such enormous riches. 

Niccold and Matteo Polo left Constantinople in 1250, and passed 
into Tartary on commercial speculation. Impeded in their return by 
the war which had broken out among the barbarous tribes of Asia, 
they imagined, and carried into effect, the bold design of rere 
farther into the unknown regions which spread towards the east ; and, 
after a year of fatiguing travel, arrived at the court of Kublai, the 
heir of the empire, oad of the conquests of Gengis Khan. Here 
they were honourably received, having acquired the language of the 
country. 

This prince, when he dismissed them, loaded them with presents, 
and appointed them his ambassadors to the Roman pontiff, to the end 
that he might send missionaries who should preach the doctrines of 
the evangelists in his dominions. The brothers arrived safely in Italy, 
and found the papal chair vacant. After remaining two years, they 
associated the youth Marco, son of Niccold, with them, and departed 
on their return to Kublai. It required forty months to reach his 
court, and Marco met with a reception, if possible, still more favourable 
than his father and uncle. Of a gentle character, of easy, graceful 
manners, of ready and happy wit, he was soon inscribed by the cele- 
brated emperor in the list of his most intimate favourites. 

When the Poli again revisited Venice, after twenty-four years of 
absence, there were none there who were willing to recognise them. 
They had long been considered dead, and their habitation was occu- 
pied by relations; but the scene was soon changed. Inviting their 
friends to a magnificent feast, they appeared dressed in rich robes in 
the fashion of the East, and cutting open their travelling-dresses, took 
from them so many gems of such rare value that the beholders were 
overwhelmed with astonishment. The fame of this spread rapidly, and 
they were soon not only recognised by all, but distinguished by every 
mark of esteem and honour. 

Marco enjoyed but a short time the pleasures of home. Being in 
command of a galley, he came to conflict with the Genoese, and, 
burning with love of his country, exposed himself to be wounded and 
taken prisoner. Well was it for him then that the fame of his 
voyages had created a strong desire to hear him recount them, and 
procured for him every possible care and attention. It was to satisfy 
these incessant demands, and escape the ennui of repetition, that he 
determined to have some memorials he had drawn up brought from 
Venice, and arranging them in the best manner he could, he wrote from 
them the history of his travels. ‘These were in very few years trans- 
lated into many languages, and published in various forms, more or less 
compendious— so great was the eagerness of the world to learn things 
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so new and surprising. The favour they won him from the Genoese 
was not exhausted in softening the bitterness of imprisonment, but 
shortened for him also the duration of exile. 

When we reflect a little on the rudeness of those times, on the 
perils, the fatigues, the difficulties, to which the travellers exposed 
themselves, the immense distances and complete novelty of the 
countries, nations, and manners, they passed through and encountered, 
we shall readily admit the daring boldness of their enterprise, and 
give them all the tribute of our admiration. The books of Marco 
Polo are truly valuable works, full of various knowledge, such as no 
others can equal; whether we consider the vast extent of the 
countries which he was the first among the Europeans to visit, or the 
diversity and value of the ideas they communicate, we see with sur- 
prise that nothing has escaped his observation. ‘These books not only 
enrich geography with many new important regions, but enter into 
minute descriptions of countries, and give us much information on the 
different natural productions of each. He treats also of the political 
history of these unknown nations, describes their character, arts, 
religion, husbandry, and commerce, and may be considered the 
founder of statistical science, which has been brought in our day to 
such perfection. Marco Polo is one of those rare intellects which 
have gone before their age, and Venice prides herself on him, as 
Genoa does on Columbus. 

The Arsenal of Venice, for many ages the richest and best furnished 
in the world, was an important element in the power of the republic. 
It resembles a small city, and is surrounded by walls and towers, on 
which strict watch is maintained by a numerous band of sentinels— 
a precaution which past experience has shown to be not super- 
fluous. On opening those books which relate to Venice, I find many 
curious matters in them concerning the Arsenal. Here are many 
suites of rooms, furnished with a prodigious quantity of arms for men, 
horses, and ships. One of these chambers contained enough to equip 
ten thousand soldiers, another twenty thousand, a third fifty thousand. 
In one magazine was stored all that was necessary for arming a galley 
at all points. The republic feasted Henry III. in one of these apart- 
ments, and during the banquet gave him the striking spectacle of the 
equipment and launch of a ship of war. The masts, the sail-yards, 
the cordage, the canvass, the iron-work, the cannons, the ammunition 
—all the materials of war, were prepared here, and stored in different 
magazines. 

Three large quadrangles of deep water, communicating with the 
lagunes by means of a canal, were surrounded by spacious buildings, 
under whose roots the ships remained until the moment of launching 
them. 

The greatest pride of the Venetian Arsenal was the double galleys 
—they were, in fact, swimming fortresses, low in the sides, large, and 
able to contain a crew of more than one thousand men. They were 
moved by oars in calm weather; and none but a noble could be cap- 
tain of these galleys of Venice, which they swore to defend against 
twenty of an enemy. Everything fabricated in the Arsenal was held 
sacred ; the ropes, the canvass, the very nails, were stamped with the 
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arms of St. Mark, and woe to him who was found in too close con- 
nexion with anything so consecrated. 

The Venetian ships were renowned for their strength and swift- 
ness. ‘IT'wo circumstances were mainly instrumental in the perfection 


they attained. 


The first was, that the excellent artisans of the 


Arsenal, protected and munificently rewarded by the republic, re- 
mained steadily in one branch of manufacture, which was transmitted 
from father to son ; the second was the great care used in the selec- 
tion of ripe and mature woods in the forests of Istria and Dalmatia ; 
this was immersed for ten years in salt water, and acquired, on sub- 


sequent exposure to the air, great hardness and solidity. 


The Arsenal had its own government, as though it were a small 
state. The operations under the superintendence of their capi, or 
heads, manufactured everything required for the complete equipment 
of the vessels, under the government of their nobles, who resided 


within its walls. 


Their office lasted three years, contrary to the 


customary policy of Venice, which was not to leave a noble in any 


situation of authority more than a few months. 
exceptions were the doge and the procurators of St. Mark. 


The only other 
Fre- 


quent change of directors was found embarrassing among works 
which required habit, time, and diligence, to understand their arrange- 


ment aright. 


All the artisans were under the inspection of a chief, 


the “admiral” of the Arsenal, whose most splendid prerogative it 
was to act as pilot to the Bucentaur in the ceremony of the espousal 


of the sea. 


The Bucentaur, of which in the present day we see 


only the model, was a sumptuous vessel, larger than a galley, which 
raised its lofty sides high above the water. ‘The rowers were placed 
beneath a deck, which was sculptured and gilded, and ran from one 


end to the other of the vessel. 
merous statues, also resplendent with the precious metal. 


It was arched and supported by nu- 


A third 


row of these figures sustained, in the centre of the deck, a sort of 
interior gallery, in which were seated the magistrates and illustrious 


strangers present at the ceremony. 


Over this was stretched a canopy 


of crimson velvet, fringed with gold, and curtains of the same fell down 
The stem of the vessel was semicircular, and 
the grand banner of St. Mark was planted on the poop. Here, in a 
species of pulpit or throne, was seated the doge ; the nuncio and 
the French ambassadors on his right hand, and his counsellors on 


between the statues. 


his left. 


The caution of the Venetian aristocracy did not permit senators to 
be present at this ceremony ; none but the youths of the nobility were 


there—those who were admitted in the senate only as auditors. 


The 


reason of this was, that all the fathers of the country might not be 
risked together in a vessel open to danger from misfortune or treachery. 

The Bucentaur was confided, as I have said, to the admiral of the Ar- 
senal, and he was by ancient custom required to make oath that there 


would be no storm during the ceremony. 


‘To be able to do this with 


good faith, he was obliged to a most diligent observation and study of 
the weather, and it was an enchanting spectacle that offered itself to 
the multitudes which crowded the magnificent amphitheatre of the 


Schiavoni, when the heavens, perfectly serene, left him no doubt. 
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Innumerable gondolas covered the lagunes, shooting past each other 
with the utmost rapidity, without confusion or accident. On the re- 
port of the artillery, and the loud music of instruments, the towering 
structure moved majestically from the shore of St. Mark, and even in 
the last times of decay the imaginations of the Venetians were car- 
ried back, on beholding it, to those ages of glory, in which the espousa! 
of the sea was no empty pageant, but the symbol of true and power- 
ful dominion over that element. To form exclusively the crew of the 
Bucentaur was the privilege of the operatives of the Arsenal, and dur- 
ing the navigation they sang a ballad in chorus, in the antique dialect 
of Venice ;—even when this was no longer understood, it was trans- 
mitted from generation to generation without the change of a note or 
word, and added something strange and pleasing to the splendid pageant. 

When the Bucentaur arrived in face of the Adriatic, the doge stood 
up, and receiving from the patriarch the consecrated ring, cast it into 
the sea, pronouncing the words which I have recorded in the descrip- 
tion of the picture of its origin. Flowers and fragrant herbs were then 
showered on the water, as if to crown the bride—bride at last incon- 
stant, after a long-kept faith. 

The doge still continued thus to assert the dominion of Venice over 
the seas, and those seas belonged to the flags of England and Holland! 
The pageant was vapid, which was only made up of traditions. Am- 
sterdam and Portsmouth have become the Venice of these latter days. 

The imposing scene which I have described once saved Venice 
from impending ruin by the emotions it aroused in the mind of one of 
the spectators—I speak of the conspiracy of Bedmar, the most sur- 
prising of all such attempts. The Marquis of Bedmar had been, in 
the year 1618, for six years ambassador in Venice, and the court of 
Spain valued him as her most accomplished diplomatist. After the 
conclusion of the celebrated controversy between Paul VIII. and the 
republic, by the mediation of France, this court obtained great influ- 
ence in Venice, while the credit of Spain was almost extinguished. 
Since Philip III. would do nothing to maintain in Italy the honour of 
a throne which had been so long the first in the world, Bedmar resolved 
to take under his own particular care the charge of punishing Venice 
for the little deference she showed to the Spanish monarch, and at the 
same time increase his power in the Peninsula by the ruin of the re- 
public. He began by sounding the ministry of his own court, and 
gathered from their ambiguous reply that approbation or disapproba- 
tion would depend on the result. He then communicated his project 
to the Duke of Ossuna, viceroy of Naples, and to Don Pedro di To- 
ledo, governor of Lombardy, who both promised to assist him to the 
utmost of their power. He sought next to corrupt the captains of 
the foreign bands in pay of the republic, and for this end made use 
of the services of Nicholas Renault, a French geutleman, in order 
that his own name might not be compromised. This man was of small 
fortune, but immense ambition; he despised riches, and cared not for 
life, but was most greedy of fame. Of more than mature years, but 
still full of energy and vigour, he hated the idea of dying without hav- 
ing distinguished himselt by some great deed. He entered with ardour 
ito the conspiracy, and found it an easy matter to buy over the mer- 
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cenary troops with his gold. To win the fleet was more difficult. 
The greater part of the sailors, with their captain, were affectionate 
subjects of the republic, and the artifice adopted to place the navy in 
the power of the conspirators was one of prodigious talent. 

The captain, Giacomo Pietro, a Norman by birth, and a famous 
corsair, was in the pay of the viceroy of Naples. He suddenly aban- 
doned his patron, and took refuge in Venice, declaring himself un- 
justly persecuted. His narrative, which was most injurious to the 
Duke of Ossuna, obtained credence, and the command of a ship was 
bestowed on him, in which he served the republic with good fortune 
and bravery. Confidence in him became so great, that he was soon 
made commandant of a squadron of twelve galleys. 

The time was now come when Bedmar judged it necessary that the 
two individuals, to whom alone he had opened his mind, should under- 
stand each other, and great was not only his surprise, but his alarm, 
when he saw Renault and Pietro embrace with every demonstration 
of former friendship. At first he believed himself betrayed, but soon 
perceived it was but the effect of accident. He now concerted with 
them the final steps, and despatched a courier to Philip's prime minis- 
ter, informing him of everything which had been done, and requesting 
immediate advice. He was answered, that if there appeared danger 
in delay, he must act at once, but that it would have been desirable 
to have had a circumstantial detail of the condition of the republic 
before the final decision. 

Bedmar, while he hastened the explosion of the conspiracy, found 
time to draw up this report, which is considered by the Spaniards a 
masterpiece in politics and philosophy. ‘The ambassador commences 
by praising the Venetian government, but these praises have reference 
only to the early periods of the republic. He points out the law which 
excluded the people from all share in the government, as the origin of 
the aristocratic tyranny, and asserts that the subordination of the ec- 
clesiastical to the civil power augments the licentiousness of the peo- 
ple. He describes the wealth, the honour, the blood of the multitude 
as all in the power of the nobles, wondering that men, not under the 
power of religion, could submit in peace to such oppressions. He 
examines the state of the provinces and of the armaments, and pro- 
nounces everything to be in the most deplorable condition. He con- 
cludes by saying, that “ the republic is become decrepit, and her dis- 
eases are incurable, excepting by a total change of constitution.” 

This report of Bedmar’s dispelled the remaining doubts of the court 
of Spain, and he was fully authorised to do whatever appeared best. 
His palace was full of the materials of incendiarism ; and when the 
féte of the Ascension, and the approaching pageant of the marriage 
of the Adriatic, brought multitudes across from the continent, many 
hundreds of disguised soldiers introduced themselves into the city. 

The captain of the galleys, Giacomo, sent to the officers in command 
under him fireworks so powerful that they could not fail of destroying 
the ships, and requested them to distribute them among the fleet. 
The transports sent by the Duke of Ossuna, with six thousand soldiers 
on board, anchored a few miles from Venice. Renault and Giacomo 
assembled the principal conspirators, and the first laid before them, in 
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a clear and simple statement, the preparations already made and the 
certainty of success. Having described in lively colours the terrible 
fate which hung over Venice, and the horrors of the approaching night, 
“ Remember, my friends,” said he, in conclusion, “ that there is 
nothing pure among men—that the greatest actions have their difficul- 
ties, and that there is but one way left, by which virtue and peace 
may again reign in this city—the extermination of all its oppressors !” 

One of the conspirators turned pale at these words—his name was 
Jather. Giacomo, the gaptain, who was close by him, hesitated for a 
moment whether he should bury his poniard in his heart. For his 
own misfortune he restrained himself, and, after interrogating Jaffer, 
believed himself secure of his good faith ; and the conspirators applied 
themselves to accelerate the catastrophe of the great tragedy. 

It was the morning of the day in which the doge ascended the Bu- 
centaur to wed the Adriatic, and Jaffier was a spectator of the im- 
posing magnificence. Compunction and remorse so mastered him at 
the sight of the general tranquillity, the universal joy, that he sought 
out the secretary of the Council of Ten, and denounced the conspi- 
racy, making it a condition that the lives of a certain number of the 
conspirators should be spared to him. 

The matter appeared almost too horrible to be worthy of belief. 
The houses of the French and Spanish ambassadors were searched, 
and Renault seized in the first ; and the officers and soldiers discovered 
in the eating-houses and other places of public resort were placed in 
chains. Bedmar demanded ilies of the senate at daybreak, and 
complained in lofty terms of the insult which had been offered to him. 
Uttering fierce menaces against the republic, he left many in doubt, at 
his departure, whether he had any part in the conspiracy. 

In consequence of an order sent to the commander of the fleet, the 
captain, Pietro, and his associates, were arrested and put in fetters. 
Renault, after enduring with stoical firmness the most atrocious tor- 
tures, died unmoved, and Jaffier, desperate at beholding his friends 
fall victims to his betrayal of them, went into Brescia, then in a state 
of revolt, and joined the rebels ;—taken prisoner, and reconducted to 
Venice, he died the death of a traitor. Bedmar was sent prime minis- 
ter into Flanders, and afterwards decorated with the Roman purple ! 

The entrance to the Arsenal retains its ancient grandeur. The huge 
lions of granite are still there which once reposed on the extremity of 
the Pirwus, and, following the mutable course of naval fortune, were 
brought here by the Peloponnesian. They would be more fitly placed, 
in the present day, on the shores of the Atlantic or the British Chan- 
nel. The gate of the Arsenal resembles a triumphal arch. 

I staid long in the suite of rooms in which are arranged, in beauti- 
ful order, not only new weapons of every description, but many others 
more or less ancient; the latter most excited my curiosity. Among 
them are many so heavy and cumbrous that it would seem our ances- 
tors must have been much more robust than we are, for it would not 
be an easy thing in the present day to find the arm which could wield 
them with dexterity. But we must remember that the use of these 
swords—these massive breast-plates—these bent lances, which seem 
fitter to knock down walls than men—were the study and diligent ex- 
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ercise of ‘him who was destined to a military life from early infancy ; 
and he thus became accustomed to wear and carry enormous weights. 
Soldiers were so encased in iron, when in battle, that when they were 
thrown from their horses, it was difficult to get on their feet without 
assistance, and they remained where they fell, in the power of those 
who become masters of the field. This will account for the small 
numbers which were killed in encounters between the numerous 
armies which were frequently opposed to each other. 

Here is the armour of Henry IV. of France, presented by this 
generous prince to the republic, in token of the affection and grati- 
tude he bore them for the pecuniary assistance he received from them 
in the war of the League. It is strong and simple in construction, 
and an interesting relic to those who honour the memory of this great 
king. Some of the walls are still hung with banners taken from the 
Turks: worn by years, they hang in tatters, the smallest remnants of 
which are gathered up, and jealously preserved as the memorials of 
ancient glory. We behold with horror a species of iron armour, which 
was destined to enclose the bodies and limbs of those who were to be 
destroyed by torture—enclosed by slow degrees, compressing at the 
same time all parts of the imprisoned body! Here are poniards of dif- 
ferent forms, and made of various materials. In some of them 
poison was concealed, which entered, on touching a spring, into the 
wound, and rendered it incurable. On the blades of others there 
were bands and numbers, which I was informed indicated the amount 
of payment, which depended upon the depth of the wound inflicted 
by the assassin. Some were of glass, which could be snapped off 
and left in the wound, thus rendering the blow mortal. 

I lament that the name of Italy should have been associated, at 
any time, with such infamy. The stranger reproaches us with it, as 
though our hands had less repugnance than his in mixing the 
poisoned bowl, or dealing blows with the secret dagger. The Italians 
of latter days have proved that they can use with honour, and win 
glory with the noblest weapons, and in honourable warfare, and the 
ancient blot is washed out. 

I have been told there is in this collection a key, which is a 
remarkable example of human perversity, and is concealed from 
public view with praiseworthy prudence. ‘There are those who believe 
that it formerly belonged to the Carrari, Lords of Padua ; others tell a 
different tale, and I will relate the vulgar tradition about it. 

About the year 1600, one of those dangerous men, in whom extra- 
ordinary talent is only the fearful source of crime and wickedness 
beyond that of ordinary men, came to establish himself as a merchant 
or trader in Venice. The stranger, whose name was Tebaldo, became 
enamoured of the daughter of an ancient house, already affianced to 
another. He demanded her in marriage, and was of course rejected. 
Enraged at this, he studied how to be revenged. Profoundly skilled 
in the mechanical arts, he allowed himself no rest until he had 
invented the most formidable weapon which could be imagined. 
This was a key of large size, the handle of which was so constructed, 
that it could be turned round with little difficulty. When turned, it 
discovered a spring, which, on pressure, launched from the other end 
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a needle or lancet of such subtle fineness, that it entered into the 
flesh, and buried itself there without leaving any external trace. 

Tebaldo waited, in disguise, at the door of the church in which the 
maiden whom he loved was about to receive the nuptial benediction. 
The assassin sent the slender steel, unperceived, into the breast of the 
bridegroom. The wounded man had no suspicion of injury, but, 
seized with sudden and sharp pain in the midst of the ceremony, he 
fainted, and was carried to his house amid the lamentations of the 
bridal party. Vain was all the skill of the physicians, who could not 
divine the cause of this strange illness, and in a few days he died. 

Tebaldo again demanded the hand of the maiden from her parents, 
and received a second refusal. They too perished miserably in a few 
days. 

The alarm which these deaths, which appeared almost miraculous, 
occasioned, excited to the utmost the vigilance of the magistrates ; 
and when, on close examination of the bodies, the small instrument 
was found in the gangrened flesh, terror was universal—every one 
feared for his own life. 

The maiden, thus cruelly orphaned, had passed the first months of 
her mourning in a convent, when Tebaldo, hoping to bend her to his 
will, entreated to speak with her at the grate. The face of the fo- 
reigner had been ever displeasing to her, but, since the death of all 
those most dear to her, it had become odious, (as though she had a 
presentiment of his guilt,) and her reply was most decisive in the 
negative. Tebaldo, beyond himself with rage, attempted to wound 
her through the grate, and succeeded; the obscurity of the place 
prevented his movement from being observed. On her return to her 
room the maiden felt a pain in her breast, and uncovering it, she found 
it spotted with a single drop of blood. The pain increased—the sur- 
geons who hastened to her assistance, taught by the past, wasted no 
time in conjecture, but cutting deep into the wounded part, extracted 
the needle before any mortal mischief had commenced, and saved the 
life of the lady. 

The state inquisition used every means to discover the hand which 
dealt these insidious and irresistible blows. The visit of Tebaldo to 
the convent caused suspicion to fall heavily upon him. His house 
was carefully searched, the infamous invention discovered, and he 
perished on the gibbet.* 


* The transalator has seen this key in the armoury of the Arsenal, but was told 
that it belonged to Carrara, tyrant of Padua. 
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PHILLIS LEYTON, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ IMPREGNABLE BACHELOR.” 


Tue following diffuse pages were found in the escritoire of a gentle- 
man, well known in the fashionable world some thirty years ago. — In 
the latter period of his life, ill health, and a painful affection of the 
nerves, debarred him from society; but he was once its brightest 
ornament. He appears to have written them for his own amuse- 
ment: it is to be seen whether they will amuse any one else. 

WwW. W. 


Iam alone: but what of it ?—the benefits of a single life far sur- 
pass the miseries of loneliness. ‘True, we bachelors have none to 
care for us, no one to attend to our little comforts ; and that our near 
relations wish us comfortably dead and buried, when we have once 
signed a testament in their favour. But then we drink claret—keep 
our horse—preserve our figure—and come home as late we please, 
without being rated by any woman on earth. All these are great 
blessings. 

Still we yearn for a helpmate, and sigh that woman is so different 
from the angelic essence she is painted in romances, and that she has 
so little in common with the immaculate heroines of blank verse. As 
it is, 1 never find any woman completely to my fancy. I might have 
known I should die in single blessedness from what passed with Phillis 
Leyton, and even she I cared very little about. 

It is true I am grieved at her death, but such feelings are natural 
—especially when the intelligence is unexpected. For I have only 
just learned from a country newspaper, that Miss Phillis Leyton died 
at the Parsonage, Mary Church, South Devon, in the fifty-sixth year 
of her age, esteemed and regretted by all who knew her. 

It is thirty-seven long years ago since I first saw Phillis. At that 
time of life, and indeed ever since, I cherished an image of female 
perfection quite ideal in my mind. She did not come up to it. Tall, 
slender, fair, and stately, of lofty manners, of the most refined ton, 
was to be the lady of my choice, and the most exquisite beauty and 
inbred elegance were imperatively required. Phillis Leyton could 
boast neither blue eyes nor an aquiline nose ; her figure, though tall, 
had little dignity, and her manners, I am afraid, very much resembled 
no manners at all. But large, soft, black eyes, a nose exquisitely 
Grecian, lips like cherries, and a blush that comes and goes three 
or four times in the minute, joined to a most frank expression of coun- 
tenance and natural good breeding, are very bewitching things to the 
heart ofa youngster of twenty-three, and I felt from the first I liked her. 

Having been once jilted by a Mary, and soon afterwards dreadfully 
ill used by a Sarah, I vowed never to endure any name under three 
syllables; for women, creatures of circumstance, are influenced mate- 
rially by their names. Most Isabellas are found haughty, the Agneses 
pensive, and some of them are Roman Catholics. Janes and Mar- 
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ts are commonly common-place, and as for Anns, Lucies, Fannies, 
and Ellens, what girls can keep up their dignity, when their godfathers 
and godmothers have been so much against it? When you are jilted 
by any Ann Smith, blame nobody but yourself for your want of 
discernment. 

Quaint names I abhorred—Dorcas, Rachel, Bridget, the whole tribe 
of them. Yet Phillis, when bestowed on a beautiful romping young 
creature of nineteen, sounded charmingly pithy; it even heightened 
her beauty to hear her called by that name. You expect to see some 
one above the common grade when you hear people say, “ Miss Phillis 
Leyton.” 

My eldest daughter, I inwardly informed myself, shall be a Phillis, 
and my second a Bridget, provided they be as pretty as Phillis Leyton 
is. It is but customary to name the eldest daughter after her mother, 
Lran on. Surely I had jumped already to matrimony, but that was 

always my way of doing things. 

To remember the evening I passed, the most exhilarating in my 
life, does away with years of dulness. I talked to Phillis, for I could 
not help it, though no one was more uncongenial to my temper. In 
the beginning I shrank from her free manners, and felt vexed and 
angry to see such a pretty creature violate so many of the canons of 
decorum ; but by heaven she conquered and gained a complete victory 
over my fastidiousness at last. I laugh to recal what strange answers 
she made to my observations. Thinking to suit my conversation to 
the capacity of my partner, I alluded to the theatre. She conjured 
me to tell her what it was like, for she was burning with desire to go. 
The opera—a friend had promised to take her there for the first time 
next week. Mozart—she played his symphonies, but she preferred 
the airs from “ Love in a Village,” which she had at home in the 
country. Almack’s and St. James's, Phillis had little, very little con- 
ception of, but her head ran on country dances and county balls. 
Her favourite reading was the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” but she knew 
some little, I found, of “ Pamela,” having once borrowed an odd 
volume. In fine, she was a countryfied creature, and took no pains 
to conceal it. I left my singular, and to me unnatural partner, and 
inquired, I knew not wherefore, who and what she was. 

It was no romantic tale. Her father was a country clergyman, 
and had of course brought up his daughter a hoyden. Yet at this 
time of life I can imagine there is a natural good breeding totally 
distinct from fashion, but superior to it. Phillis Leyton is the reason 
why I think so; she behaved the same in company as in private— 
open, lively, even boisterous—yet there was no vulgarity in all her 
freedom. 

Worse grew worse, for after supper I detected myself playing 
forfeits in a quiet corner of the room, and even struggling with the 
girl for my own handkerchief, which she protested she must keep for 
the sake of the owner. This was no doubt a challenge to snatch 
some kisses ; but, thank chance more than resolution, I did not betray 
myself into such a flagrant outrage of good manners, and Phillis bade 
me good night rather sullenly on that account. 

Half the night I continued awake, and my thoughts ran upon her. 
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Is t she had found me a ready auditor, and felt at home with 
me; for I listened with great eagerness, even ecstasy, to every word 
she uttered. Phillis had given me a description of the life she led in 
the country, and had run over all her amusements and occupations. 
Walks in the green lanes, reading in the hayfields in summer, gather- 
ing hazels in autumn, picking bilberries, journeys on horseback to the 
nearest market town, visiting the sick, and embroidering covers for 
chairs and tables in the long winter nights, filled up the sum of her 
innocent and happy existence. She read our elder poets, and had a 
keen relish for nature, listened to the skylarks and blackbirds in 
summer, watered her flowers daily, and watched over them like a 

nt—preferred, above all things, a solitary walk in a dark wood, 
and watched a thunder-storm with enthusiasm. She talked like 
Shakspeare, and made the country a forest of Arden. I was trans- 
ported, and certainly did let some things fall which might have hinted 
how I admired her. 

Morning came, and with the morn sundry reflections, not of philo- 
sophy, but of Phillis Leyton. “TI will see her again,” I ejaculated ; 
but I never did see her again. 

Many may remark how unnatural to be pining thirty-seven years of 
your life after a girl, seen, talked with, but one evening, some few 
hours in all: indeed, I have railed against novels making their un- 
natural heroes take similar fancies. All I can say is, I never saw 
Phillis Leyton but once, and though I do not exactly love her, I 
have always thought upon her more tenderly than upon any other 
woman. 

A very trifling thing determines a man’s destiny. I was hindered 
by good breeding from calling upon the lady she was visiting until I 
had negociated an introduction to the family. This took me some 
weeks ; and when I did call upon them, fully expecting to see Phillis, 
I found my charmer had returned home, and was buried alive in De- 
vonshire. I was so astounded, I forgot to ask in what part of the 
county, and rushed away in a paroxysm. 

To be baffled is ridiculous. I will run down to Devonshire ; but 
there were then no rail-roads, and a journey into Devonshire took 
months. Then, I could not prevail upon myself to fly from town in 
the height of the season, for I had been the most rigid observer of 
the seasons since I was a stripling, and some bets were depending on 
my punctuality. 

At least I will write; and indeed people often write what they are 
ashamed to speak. I began a letter to her father with “ Rev. Sir,” 
but, alas! had no knowledge where to address him. I waited to ask 
my new friends this question, but put it off from day to day. 

Once I saw my own fastidious disposition, and the obstacles in my 
way rendered all thoughts of Phillis Leyton hopeless ; and in despair I 
took a resolution to cut my throat without delay. But I was to tread 
the hallowed floor of Carlton House that very evening, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to live and enjoy the eclat of appearing in the 
presence of royalty, after which I could contentedl die. I there- 
fore dressed, but could not help imagining, as I looked in the mirror, 
the expression of my features very languid. But melancholy, I sur- 
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mise, became my cast of countenance ; for a baroness in her own 
right, young, elegant, and unmarried, received my assiduities with 


such condescension that | aspired to a coronet, and, for the time, half 


forgot poor Phillis. 

However, conscience reproached me, for I dreamed of her that 
night, but not entirely. Methought the baroness told me her name 
was Phillis, and then shifted for a time into the features of Phillis 
Leyton, who said her real name was the Baroness de C . All day 
my thoughts ran upon black eyes and pouting lips, but I decided black 
eyes looked best half-veiled, and lips pleased most in an aristocratic 





curl. Nobility hath a charm independent of beauty, and to a man of 


refinement superior to it. The baroness steps like a Juno; her very 
condescension is stately. Why should I linger? I made a sacrifice 
all real gentlemen must make when put to the test, and gave up in- 
genuousness for artificial polish; and since conscience was. still 
unquiet, and to convince myself I despised Phillis Leyton, I penned a 
sonnet on the baroness, and enclosed it to the leading magazine. It 
was printed, but much to my cost, for the poetry made some noise, 
and the baroness thanked me in public so warmly, that a colonel in 
the guards, who it afterwards was discovered had been secretly mar- 
ried to her upwards of three months, sent me a challenge, and I liked 
the notoriety of a duel; but he ran me through the body at the first 
lunge. 

This affair brought all eyes upon me, and my physician, I confess 
not against my own seillantiets forced me to go abroad. I made the 
grand tour, and fell in love as often as Phillis Leyton was forgotten ; 
but I loved simplicity for her sake, and began to court a Tomboy I 
shall name Fanny. ‘This is a painful subject to me, and I must hurry 
over it. There is an affectation of artlessness as well as of art. 
My hoyden had no mind, and, what was worse, less principle. On my 
hesitating to settle an estate on her she was determined to get, she 
pettishly broke off our courtship, no doubt hoping to see me concede 
every point to renew it; but I was disgusted, and would not forgive 
her. I went through several other amours, all of the same kind, with 
females methought it was an honour for me to ask in marriage ; but 
I discovered the middle classes marry as much for money as our 
own. 

Again I returned to higher life, determined to seek a wife in my 
own sphere, not rich nor beautiful, only frank and honest; but I was 
now past forty, and ill health made me some years older. The fair 
ones, perhaps, might have overlooked these deductions, but my fortune 
was likewise reduced to a mere competency, and the: mothers all but 
told me not to persecute their daughters. 

I began to hate the world, and brooded in solitude, which brought 
me little consolation. I discovered my heart had been vitiated by 
false education, and the fine sentiment wherein I had taken such 
pride was the fruitful source of most of my disappointments. In 
my notions of matrimony I had erred altogether, except once. Phillis 
Leyton was the only girl I had ever thought of, who could have made 
me happy. If she be alive, I ruminated, she can now no longer be a 
child, and the high-spirited romp will have tamed down into a kind 
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and cheerful woman. But she may be married. I felt jealousy, and 
if you ever feel jealous, you may be sure love is not absent. I deter- 
mined to seek her out, and if she were single, to marry her. I had 
known her, as I told you before, but a few hours, but she had been 
for years familiar to my imagination. 

It never occurred to me, so blind is love, that Phillis had seen me 
—had spoken with me—scarce one evening in all. No doubt she had 
done the same with hundreds—the next day—the next week— 
that I was a stranger—that I had been forgotten the next morning, or 
that very evening. All this never occurred to me, for I myself had 
never really forgotten Phillis Leyton for thirty years ; but men brood 
over things more than women. 

I set out then on this Quixotic search, determined to find her—in 
Devonshire ; but I knew not in what part, for our mutual friends had 
long left England and were residing in Florence. It was May, but I 
cared not then for the fashionable season, and even trusted myself on 
the top of a coach. I began at Exeter, and went inquiring through 
the county for Dr. Leyton, but without success. 

Sick at heart, I gave up the quest in despair, and turned my steps 
towards Torbay, where I meant to recover my disappointment in the 
midst of the beautiful scenery, and then return home. It was at 
Mary Church, three miles higher up the coast, that night overtook 
me, and I put up at the only alehouse nigh, and made my usual in- 
quiries, but with little hope, of the landlady. To my great surprise 
she told me, “ Poor Dr. Leyton had been their rector for years and 
years,” and then began weeping; that he was dead; he had died 
broken-hearted, and Miss Phillis—remember her, ay, she could never 
forget her, no more could her husband when he was alive, but used to 
talk about her the whole night long! She was so pretty, and such a 
scholar too; but learning never made her proud to the last ; she would 
talk to poor folk as if she had been one of themselves. Heaven for- 
give her, for she meant no wrong. She doubted not but it was a hard 
thing for a child to break her father’s heart ;—* Indeed, sir, it went 
nigh to break all our hearts at the time.” 

My good landlady made a long story of it, which can be told in a 
very few words. Phillis returned to Mary Church, kind and even 
more beautiful than ever, but not so contented. She had seen the 
gay world, and had been much admired by it; she had imbibed a keen 
relish for pleasure and could talk of nothing but London. She found 
the country dull and its amusements insipid ; cared little to walk in 
the fields, and less to talk with her neighbours; but when she did ad- 
dress them her manner was sweeter than ever, being quite as affable, 
and somewhat sad and melancholy. She read much, but it was poison. 
She had brought from London novels, in three volumes, full of high 
life and immorality. At last it was observed she grew pale and lan- 
guid, but she never breathed a complaint; and at times, when she 
received letters from London, which she frequently did, unknown to 
her father, she regained more even than the vivacity usual to her before 
she left home. After some months, these letters became more fre- 
quent, and assumed, to all appearance, a graver tone, for she would 
tremble to break the seal and weep when reading them. She now 
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confined herself closely to the house, and passed days together in her 
dressing-chamber, to the astonishment of her good father, who never 
dreamed his daughter might have fallen in love during her visit. If 
love it was, I fear she fixed her affections neither upon an innocent 
nor a worthy object, for she never breathed a syllable of it to her 
father, and at last could not even bear to look him in the face. 

Ere many months, Phillis confined herself totally to her chamber. 
It was about the fall of the leaf, when a stranger one evening put up 
at the “ Sun,” and the good landlady says, she saw something very 
diabolical in his countenance. He was travelling in haste, for he came 
in a coach and four, which he ordered away that very night. The 
youth, for he was scarcely twenty years of age, was richly dressed, 
and had the air of a man of quality. At twelve o'clock that night the 
stranger left Mary Church, it was surmised, for London; and the next 
morning, Phillis, who had been heard the evening before weeping bit- 
terly, was missing. Every inquiry was made, and the whole county 
searched, but she could not be found; and her father never held up 
his head afterwards. It is believed he heard what became of his 
daughter, but he told it to no one, and soon afterwards died. 

This is the substance of what I gathered from the landlady. 

That Phillis returned to Mary Church many years afterwards, I 
have learned in the manner I have stated in the commencement. To 
know even this is a great consolation; for, to those who have been 
troubled, mere tranquillity is a blessing, and I know not a bourne more 
grateful to the unhappy than their home. No doubt she could never 
forget her fault, but she had every opportunity—a thing so many 
desire in vain—of repenting it; and although she could at no place 
hold up her head as she had done, there was no place where she could 
bury herself in greater quiet. It is not every wanderer who is received 
into the bosom of an indulgent and forgiving home, as Phillis Leyton 
appears to have been. 

A word in conclusion. These few pages are a mere scattered record 
of my feelings, but there is nothing in the events themselves that 
can warrant my inflicting upon myself the unhappiness I am lament- 
ing. That I do feel unhappy my language will vouch for me, if what 
I tell in it does not. I began lightly, and would fain have run on in 
the same buoyant mood, for it was my intention to ridicule myself out 
of my melancholy, by showing how ridiculous it looked upon paper. 
Alas! alas! every word has grown more and more solemn—every 
period has become graver and more overflowing with anguish. I had 
better break off at once, for I find myself shedding tears, and feel I 
am miserable. 
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THE HUNTER OF THE GLEN. 


In a lone glen from the white men 
Afar, in forests brown, 

From age to age stood peacefully 
The pleasant Indian town. 
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; Part hid in woods, with waters part 

: Brightly encircled round ; 

A safest field, a silver shield t 
For freedom’s hallowed ground. | 








Where grew up in the light of heaven 
The pride of ancient men, 

The love of Indian maidens fair, 
The Hunter of the Glen. 


One never slow the buffalo 
Or stately elk to kill ; 

But chiefly in the strife of men 
Renowned for fatal skill. 


By prowess known, for valour shown, 
In many a conflict tried ; 

The noblest chief his daughter gave— 
Fair Leila was his bride. 
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Though old in deeds, too young in years 
The counselling voice to raise ; 

Yet early at the council-fire 
His father heard his praise. 


Beyond the wide Missouri tide 
; He caught his desert steed, 
And the strong-pinioned prairie-hawk 


Might scarce outfly his speed. 


) Red morning flames along the skies— 
The Hunter is awake: 

And far into the wilds he goes, 
An early prey to take. 


| Broad in his path the river flows— 
: Slight barrier unto him: 
He gives his noble steed free rein— 
No pause—they plunge and swim. 


He threads the woods, o’ertops the hills, 
And like a vessel steers, 

Where round him free, and like a sea, 
The wide savanna clears. 


And down he brings the noble game, 
The fleet of foot and wing: 

And rests him oft by shady creek, 

And cooling forest spring. 











































The Hunter of the Glen. 


The pines are sighing mournfully— 
Throughout the woods around, 

As the wind sways the branches high, 

Comes a low dirge-like sound. 


Along the vale the waters wail— 
A motion and a breath 

Are with the heavy silence blent, 
That prophesies of death. 


* 
Return, O Hunter-chief! return— 
Thy foes are in the brake: 

The eagle of the tribe is there, 
The panther and the snake. 


Far off they saw thy coming ; knew 
The comer by instinctive hate : 
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And, like the things whose names they bear, 


Thy presence grimly wait. 


Their dead call unto them in dreams— 
“When will our tribe awake ?>— 

Our wounds are sore, our death-canoes 
Are many on the lake. 


* And still the Hunter-chief survives, 
By whom your friends were slain : 
And still upon the lake of death 
We linger in our pain. 


** And to and fro, and round we go 
The melancholy bounds— 

Nor ever, unavenged, may reach 
The happy hunting-grounds.” 


Thrice seized in war, the Hunter-chiet 
His doom eluded thrice ; 

But now, once more within their power, 
His life must pay the price. 


They know it were in vain to seize 
The wise, the close, the still; 

The chief who seldom speaks—but acts 
With energetic will. 


They know that were they now to meet 
The hero face to face, 

In desperate stand, and hand to hand, 
Their blood must stain the place. 


Their foreheads wrinkle hard with hate— 
Their bloodless lips compress— 

Their teeth like iron crunch—their eyes 
Flash lightning merciless. 


A rifle-shot—the wild-birds scream— 
The Hunter bleeding lies, 

And the loud war-whoop in his ear 

Sounds faintly as he dies. 
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The Hunter of the Glen. 


Off from his head the bleeding scalp 
Exultingly they tore: 

And lett the corse to hungry wolves 
And vultures hovering o’er. 


Alas, for Leila! his fair bride! 
And will she pine away ? 

No! like a pheenix from his dust, 
The deed will she repay. 


Love's eye is quick—and she will track 
Each savage to his den: 

And, many deaths for one, avenge 
Her hunter of the glen. 


Whose hand unloosed him, when by night 
Betwixt his foemen bound ; 

And slew the watchers at his side, 
And half the sleepers round ? 


It was his tried, his faithful bride, 
And now she comes, O grief! 
To hear the fatal rifle sound, 
And find her slaughtered chief. 


With pleasant images her mind 
She fed along the way, 

To meet her home-returning lord, 
Rich-laden with the prey. 


But she will track the foemen back, 
Will haunt them late and long ; 
And prove, in secret blows of hate, 

That woman’s love is strong. 


Joyfully rose the morning sun, 
O’er the fair Indian town, 

But on it settled saddest shades 
Before the sun went down, 


Since went exulting forth in joy, 
Not to return again 
To those who sent him forth in love— 
The Hunter of the Glen. 
W ASHINGTON 
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THE PASTOR OF GRINDELWALD. 


“ Que de fois j'ai tressailli, 4 la base méme du rédoutable Eiger, en voyant sus- 
pendus a quelques toises seulement au-dessus de ma téte d’énormes amas de neige, 
qu’on eit pris pour des lambeaux de sa robe déchirée par les orages ; plus bas, des 
forets entieres de pins moissonnées par les avalanches, et dont les troncs blanchis, 
veritables cadavres du regne végétal, reposent si tristement sur la terre, depouillee 
de toute verdure! Placé entre tant d’objets sinistres, au milieu du silence et du 
deuil de la nature, heureux le voyageur, si l’apparition subita du l’ammergeyer,* ou 
le bruit éloigné d’une cascade solitaire, peut faire quelque diversion a ses penstes, et 
quelque tréve a ses fatigues,” 

M. Raovut Rocuerre. 


IN no part of Switzerland do the sudden contrasts of climate, of 
smiling vegetation and frowning sterility, of pastoral beauty and 
savage wildness, strike the traveller more forcibly than in the Canton 
of Grindelwald. Entering it by the passage of the Scheideck, which 
joins two gigantic ranges of mountains, the coup d'ail is one of the 
most sublime that can well be imagined. One moment the soul is 
thrilled with delight at the view of earth's sweetest loveliness, its 
fairest flowers, its brightest verdure, its luxuriant shades; and the 
next, the imagination is overwhelmed and oppressed with the aspect 
of eternal desolation, of chaos, of destruction, of nature’s dreary 
sepulture in the ice-bound tomb of winter! To the east and west 
lie the lovely valleys of Lanterbrunnen and Grindelwald, the latter, 
enclosed on all sides by towering mountains piercing through the 
snow-densed clouds to a height of twelve thousand feet. To the 
right rise, like three enormous giants clad in impenetrable armour of 
ice, the Eiger, the Mellenberg, and the Wellerhorn ; and descending, 
as it were, into the deep ravines which the hand of time or destruc- 
tion have hollowed at their base, are seen the two celebrated glaciers 
which attract hither the crowds of English travellers, who, to use the 
words of M. Rochette, bring into this simple country all the parade 
of opulence which belongs to their own, exploring mountains, brilliant 
and bedecked as for a féte ! What innumerable caravans of men and 
lacqueys, of women and horses, exhibit in the midst of nature s 
luxury, that of the toilette! ‘ Trainent partout dans ce pays Vatti- 
rail de l'opulence du leur, parcourant les montagnes, parés et brillans 
comme a une féte, en nombreuses caravanes d’ hommes et de laquais, 
de femmes et de chevaux, étalant en présence du luxe de la nature 
celui de leur toilette, et portant leurs pompons sur les glaciers — 
and display the poor pomp of wealth on the glaciers of Switzerland ! 
These poor folks, who come so far and at such great expense to 
admire nature, for the most part content themselves with beholding 
her through their /orgnettes, as they would a spectacle at the opera. 
In short, they strew the roads with guineas and absurdities; and | 
must do the Swiss the justice to say, they make the most of their 
prodigality. “Ces pauvres gens, qui viennent de si loin et a Sl 
grands frais admirer la nature, ne l'apercoivent guere qua travers 


* Grand Vautour des Alpes. 
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leurs lorgnettes, comme une decoration d’opéra. En un mot, ils 
sément les routes de guinées et de ridicules; et je dois rendre aux 
Swisses cette justice, quils ne laissent rien perdre de ce que les 
Anglais leur prodiguent.” 

But leave we here M. Rochette and his strictures on our national 
foible—perhaps they are too severe, though assuredly not quite unde- 
served—and let us return to Grindelwald with its gigantic mountains— 
its singular glaciers, which look like two fierce torrents, whose impe- 
tuous courses have been suddenly arrested by the iron hand of 
winter—its verdant hills shaded by lofty trees—its picturesque little 
dwellings scattered here and there, or clustering together in peaceful 
harmony—its limpid streams and flower-decked meadows—its frown- 
ing precipices and fir-crowned heights, where idle youngsters scramble 
undismayed, plucking the sweet “ ose des Alpes,” or the bright 
purple gentian within a yard or two of some terrible abyss, into which 
every passing breeze sweeps the fragments of the delicate flowers 
they wantonly destroy ; whilst, standing fearlessly at the very brink, 
the hardy rogues raise their tiny voices in idle shouts, and laugh to 
hear the deep prolonged echo they produce. Within twenty yards 
of these idle urchins, lo, another group may be seen feasting on the 
bright red strawberries which grow so plentifully around, or provi- 
dently placing them in their little baskets, in the hope of earning a 
few pence, by selling them to the strangers who so eagerly flock from 
distant parts to behold the wonders on which their young eyes rest 
daily, with as little emotion as those of the citizen glance from one 
smoke-blackened building, one house-thronged street, to another. 
But here let us pause; for we have grown so prosy, that we have 
quite lost sight of the worthy pastor whose tragic fate lured our pen 
on this excursive flight to Grindelwald. 

Conspicuous amongst the picturesque wood-constructed habitations 
of the valley, stood forth the neat white-washed dwelling of M. 
Mouron. He was pastor, friend, father, physician, all and each in 
turn, to the simple-minded flock by whom he was revered and idolised. 
And did he not well deserve their love, that zealous labourer in his 
great Master's vineyard? With what patient zeal he instructed the 
ignorant, with what holy ardour, with what affectionate earnestness 
reproved the sinner, and strove to win him from the evil of his ways, 
by drawing his heart towards the great Creator, whose hand was so 
visible, whose voice so audible in the wondrous magnificence, the 
awful sublimities, which nature everywhere presented to his view! 
Simple in his attire as in his habits and appearance, mild, affectionate, 
and unassuming in his ordinary intercourse with his flock, his whole 
demeanour changed when addressing them in his vocation of a minister 
of God. His eloquence startling and severe, his manner grave almost 
to sternness, when condemnation was his duty, he awed by his im- 
pressiveness as much as by his words; but when he spoke of hope— 
of heaven—his features lighted up with an enthusiasm which imparted 
to them a character of beauty, to which in their quietude they 
could lay no claim—his eloquence, no longer stern and severe, 
warmed into brilliant images and poetic fervour; yet, simple and un- 
educated as were his hearers, he was never unintelligible to them, he 
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spoke but the language which nature had spoken to them from their 
very cradles! Obtuse and grovelling as the mind of man is too often 
found to be amongst those classes of society whose perceptions and 
aspirations soar not beyond the attainment of that which is necessary 
to their animal wants, it is seldom the case amongst those who live 
surrounded by nature’s grand sublimities; they cannot constantly 
gaze on her magnificence, they cannot constantly hear her imposing 
voice, without imbibing a certain elevation of character which raises 
them above their sphere and above their fellows! Yes, the hardy 
peasant of Grindelwald, with all his rude simplicity, is at heart a poet. 
As to M. Mouron, whom Heaven had gifted with a mind which in 
every place and under all circumstances would have elevated him 
above the herd, education had made him a scholar, and nature a phi- 
losopher. The hours which were not devoted to the duties of his 
calling were passed in the society of his only child, the pretty, affec- 
tionate Gertrude; or in exploring the wild regions of the Alps, where 
he was able to pursue the researches which added daily to the stores 
of knowledge which his mind had from boyhood treasured up. He 
had made some curious meteorological observations, which, had they 
ever transpired beyond the limits of his journal, would have alone 
been sufficient to stamp him a scholar in the eyes of the world; but 
the worthy pastor was not ambitious of fame; he loved learning for 
learning’s sake, and because it afforded him a refuge from the painful 
memories of the past; for, alas! grief had penetrated even into his 
quiet retreat, and not all his wisdom, his piety, his benevolence, could 
shield him from the bitter shafts which he had so often and so skil- 
fully warded off from others. Early in life he married the chosen of 
his heart, the idol of his boyhood’s dreams, and during four blissful 
years he owned, with gratitude to Heaven, that those dreams of hap- 
piness had been more than realised. Love and peace sat hand in 
hand at his humble hearth; no wayward thoughts, no disapproving 
frowns, no envious feelings, ever crept in to mar the harmony of his 
domestic life. With this happy pair it seemed as though earth con- 
tained nothing to be desired beyond what Heaven had bestowed on 
them. But, alas! though they certainly stood forth a proof, amongst 
many, that real happiness may be enjoyed on this “ dark, troubled 
arth,” it was not decreed that they should furnish a solitary instance 
that it can be lasting. Death, that envious foe to human bliss, looked 
on them with a jealous eye—here was a mark for his bitter shafts. 
The good—the young—the loving and the loved—such are the vic- 
tims the grim tyrant earliest claims. It is a sickening thought when 
indulged with reference only to our temporal welfare, and one which 
might tempt the heart in its despair, to doubt the beneficence of the 
great Dispenser of good and ill; but in moments of calm ‘reflection 
we reason otherwise. The good are taken and the wicked left—the 
good are received to perfect bliss ere they have toiled through the 
earthly pilgrimage which is to prepare for, and lead them to, 4 
haven of eternal joy or woe ; they are taken, that the wicked may, 
by their departure, be reminded of their own mortality, and feel that 
they are left, to repent them of the evil of their ways, ere they are in 
their turn “ called hence, to be no more seen.” And shall the Chris- 
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tian not divest his heart of worldly selfishness, and acknowledge that 
it is better the righteous should suffer for a brief, a very brief season, 
than that the sinner should be cut off in the evil of his ways, and 
doomed to eternal suffering? It was with such-like reasoning that 
the young pastor of Grindelwald subdued the bitter anguish of his 
spirit, when, on the fifth anniversary of his wedding day, he followed 
to the grave the good, the affectionate being, who had so devoted! 
fulfilled the vows she had, on that day five years, pronounced at the 
altar of their God!  Spirit-bowed and heart-stricken, he returned 
from ber grave, and in the first bitter agony of that dread moment 
wished he had never been born; he would have prayed—but he dared 
not even then arraign the will of Heaven—he would have prayed that 
his own span of life might be shortened. Religion repelled the prompt- 
ings of despair, and Heaven sent consolation to his desolate bosom ; 
his littke Gertrude came tottering into the room, calling on the name 
of her mother, and when she found her not, and saw that her usually 
fond father did not, as wont, stretch out his arms to receive her, she 
softly climbed his knee, and nestling to his bosom, relieved her 
little overcharged heart with a flood of tears and sobs; she knew not 
that her sweet, gentle mother was laid in the cold grave; but there 
was a stillness, a solemnity, a gloom throughout the dwelling that 
appalled her infant mind. She had often asked with tears for her own 
dear mamma, but none had heart to tell her she had no mother now. 
Aroused from his deep despair, the young pastor checked his own 
burning tears, and then wiped them from the soft eyelids of his infant ; 
he tried to smile in return for the innocent caress and happy look 
which his fondness called forth; but, no! he only wept anew—yet 
his tears fell now, like “ the soft dew from heaven,” on a parched soil. 
He felt no longer alone on earth, now that his child’s soft warm cheek 
was pressed to his, that her little arms encircled his neck, and her 
tiny lisping voice whispered sweet words of fondness in his ear, ob- 
literating the hollow grating sound which erst rang there, throbbing 
in his very brain, and jarring upon every fibre of his heart! Who 
has ever attended a beloved object to the grave, and not been haunted 
day after day, night after night, by that appalling sickening sound, 
that knell of agony, which announces the earth has received its sense- 
less tenant, to return it back to mortal gaze no more ¢ 

The bereaved pastor pressed his child again and again to his breast ; 
he gladly opened his heart to the sweet consolation which Heaven had 
sent, and in his solicitude for the helpless little being who clung to him 
fur protection, he lost the keen sense of his own misery. 


The seed of comfort thus early sown, was slow but sure of 


growth: the young pastor resumed his duties, not with his wonted 
energy at first, ‘tis true, but soon with patient resignation. The 
tears, the benedictions of his little flock, greeted his reappearance 
amongst them, and disturbed the composure he had so earnestly 
prayed and struggled for. Alas! if they had cause to mourn 
her loss, how much more hadhe! Long and frequent were the pauses 
in his touching discourse; the sobs which burst from so many op- 
pressed bosoms were too audible throughout the little sanctuary not 
to reach his ear. The feelings of the Christian and the minister 
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struggled hard with those of the man, and, humbled in spirit that 
they had not obtained the mastery, M. Mouron shortened his address, 
and returned to his desolate home, followed by the prayers and sym- 
pathy of all. But let us not linger on this dark page of his existence, 
and pass over the infancy of Gertrude. She is now, though but in 
her twelfth year, the companion of her father's studies, the cheerful 
superintendent of his unostentatious ménage, and even his counsellor 
in little matters where the heart of woman is best calculated to form 
a judgment. The pastor himself exhibits a change in personal ap- 
pearance scarcely less striking than the transition from infancy to 
advanced girlhood in his beautiful child; the bloom of youth is gone, 
his lofty brow is furrowed, and his once dark hair is white as the 
snows which settle on the head of the lofty Eiger; a calm smile 
lights his benevolent countenance, yet it is so tempered with sadness 
that even the most common-place observer must feel convinced he has 
once, at least, drunk largely from the bitter cup which all mortals are 
doomed to taste. Gertrude, already rich in learned lore, with a mind 
modelled as it were upon his own, was the pride, the solace of his 
life, and she in return loved him with a devotion, a reverence, that 
almost amounted to idolatry: she could wish for no other indulgence 
than that of being constantly by his side; the pleasures and pursuits 
usual to girls of her age were seldom resorted to, and always proved 
distasteful, if her dear father were not near to share in or witness 
them; she was, in fact, seldom out of his presence, for even when 
the pastor was called upon to perform the holy offices of his ministry 
at the sick-bed of one of his flock, Gertrude accompanied him ; her 
little hand would smooth the pillow of the sufferer, and her kind 
heart suggest some plan for affording ease or relief; then she would 
kneel by her father’s side, and with the pure devotion of an angel, 
join in the prayers he so fervently offered to Heaven for the sick or the 
dying one. There was something so inexpressibly touching in the 
low musical tones of that young voice responding to the deep solemn 
accents of the minister, that even the hardest heart was subdued to 
repentance and tears. That these scenes of solemnity and sadness 
produced a strong effect upon the mind of Gertrude, cannot be 
denied, yet was it not such as might have been altogether anticipated ; 
it neither unfitted her for the world, nor rendered her less susceptible 
of enjoyment; if I may use the term, it etherealised her feelings, 
and presented images of sublimity, of poetry, to her young imagina- 
tion, which, with a judgment less matured, a mind less carefully 
trained, might, in the end, have given that fearful bias which so often 
ends in despondency or madness; but to her they only proved so 


many exhaustless stores of enjoyment, drawn from the rich mines ot 


nature. She was, perhaps, never gay, but she was always cheerful 
and happy; her happiness was that which “the world can neither 
give nor take away.” Whenever a feeling of sadness did steal to her 
young heart, it was produced by witnessing the sufferjng of others; 
perhaps, too, a sensation of toneliness occasionally obtruded, when her 
father, in pursuit of his favourite science, meteorology, set out on any 
of his long exploring expeditions, which generally led him to unfre- 
quented regions, where Gertrude, with all her strength of nerve and 
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elasticity of limb, could not be permitted to accompany him; though 
in their botanical researches she had often climbed precipices, and 
passed over chasms, the mere description of which might make the 
head of a fair Londoner grow dizzy. 

It was on the 13th of August, 18—, that some few of the neigh- 
bouring peasants respectfully saluted their beloved pastor, as, leaning 
on the arm of his pretty Gertrude, he passed them at an early hour 
on his return from a short exploring expedition in search of plants. 
Their eyes followed his venerable form till out of sight, and a bless- 
ing was at their hearts: he had never looked in such good health, nor 
seemed so cheerful. How little did they imagine that they had then 
gazed their last upon him! 

On arriving at his humble dwelling, the pastor seated himself 
beneath the grape-crowned trellice-work of a long veranda in front of 
it. Gertrude threw off her bonnet, and shaking back the long dark 
curls, the profusion of which she fancied impeded her enjoyment of 
the cool air of morning, she unloaded her little basket of its contents, 
and arranged them on the rustic table before her. She was thus 
employed when a stout-made, hardy young peasant of pleasing ex- 
terior, presented himself with a respectful bow. He belonged to the 
intelligent class of men from whom travellers derive such able intor- 
mation and assistance in exploring the wild regions of Switzerland. 
Griernon, such was the young man’s name, was considered one of the 
most expert and able guides of the canton; he had, by his exemplary 
conduct as a son, particularly attracted the notice of M. Mouron, 
who charged himself with his education, and now always employed 
him in the capacity of guide, when he had any uncertain expedition 
in view. 

“ May I not accompany thee, dear father ?” asked Gertrude, as the 
pastor took down a long pole with an iron crook at the end, by which 
it hung suspended from a nail. Her father shook his head. 

‘“‘ Those little feet of thine are not much suited to the rough tracks 
Griernon and I have in view,” he said ; “we are bound for the glacier ; 
I mean to pursue the meteorological observations | commenced there 
on Monday—they will occupy some time, and thou hast already had 
along ramble this morning ; so that, without considering the risk, it 
would, I think, be too much for thee.” 

“Oh! if that be all, I shall go !” said Gertrude, joyously seizing 
her bonnet. 

The pastor looked doubtingly at the guide. ‘“ What sayest thou, 
Griernon ?” he asked ; “dost thou think she may venture 7?” 

“Not if you mean to traverse the glacier farther than we did 
t’ other day, so please your reverence.” r 

“Nay, this is very churlish of thee, good Griernon,” remonstrated 
Gertrude, half-poutingly ; “ indeed, dear father, I have no fear,” she 
again entreated ; “ let me go this once, I do so long to traverse those 
frozen torrents.” 

“Thou must wait till thou art older and stronger, my Gertrude,” 
said her father, kissing her pure white brow—“ God bless thee till we 
meet again, my child.” 

Gertrude returned her father’s kiss, replaced her bonnet on the 
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bench, and reseated herself without another entreaty ; but no sooner 
was the loved form of her parent out of sight, than the wayward 
tears of childhood sprang to her eyes. “ He will be absent the whole 
day! how long it will seem ;" she ejaculated ; “but for Griernon | 
should have gone !” 

Poor little Gertrude! there was but one being on whom her 
innocent heart centered its happiness—that one was her father; and 
the devotion of her love for him can be little understood by those 
who, surrounded with playmates in youth, and friends in maturer 
years, have early made a division and subdivision of the “loving 
principle,” if it may be called so, beneficially implanted in our nature, 
and are thus incapable of nourishing that exclusive feeling of affec- 
tion, which may almost be said to amount to idolatry, as it did with 
Gertrude, who, now more sad at heart than she remembered ever to 
have felt, busied herself with examining and arranging the plants 
which her father had assisted her in gathering. She was scarcely a 
less skilful botanist than himself, and he had, with her aid, collected 
and classed par famille nearly all the rare and numerous plants of the 
Alps. She, however, soon wearied of her occupation, and whilst she 
enters to select a book from their well-stored library, we will follow 
the good pastor on his way. Having traversed the valley, he arrived 
at the foot of the glacier, where he gladly partook of some straw- 
berries and milk, brought out to him by the wife of a chamois hunter, 
whose picturesque little wood-constructed dwelling has often been a 
most grateful object to the eye of the weary traveller. Refreshed by 
his cooling repast, he bestowed his benediction, and pursued his way 
up the rude steps formed in the solid ice, which seem at first to offer 
a tolerably easy access, but even these soon failed, and it was not till 
after toiling for full twenty minutes up the rugged ascent, that he 
stood on the surface of the lower or inferior glacier; and here he 
paused to gain breath ere he again followed the athletic Griernon up 
a narrow zig-zag track, surrounded by the most delicious pasturage, 
and redolent with sweets from many a blooming flower ; but they soon 
again had to exchange the smiling aspect of nature, in her summer 
attire, to behold her clad in eternal snows, one vast image of chilling 
desolation. All vestige of a route was lost, save here and there a track 
of the light-footed chamois; and he escaped only by clinging to the 
rugged sides of the mountain with the aid of his spike-pole, or sup- 
porting himself by grasping the branches of some hardy fir, whose 
tough, interlaced, and far-spreading roots seemed like so many rivets 
to hold together the crumbling soil, which threatened every moment 
to give way beneath his touch. At length, after having leapt over 
sundry crevices, and passed over many a yawning abyss, which de- 
manded no small degree of courage and self-possession, the pastor, to 
his no small satisfaction, saw Griernon come to a halt. 

“ Here it is, your reverence !” he exclaimed, pointing to a cavity in 
form similar to a well, though somewhat larger in circumference. “To 
my mind,” he continued, “ it’s one of the most curious things I’ve seen 
this many a day; it must be some hundreds of feet deep, for I threw 
* three or four large stones, which took some seconds to reach the 
ottom.’ 
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M. Mouron examined this singular abyss with a curious eye; its re- 
markable situation, not less than its exact circular form, awakened the 
busy speculations of the philosopher. Drawing his watch from his 
bosom, he placed it in the hands of Griernon, that he might mark the 
exact time each stone took in reaching the bottom of this singular 
gulf, and having, to the great admiration and wonder of the guide, 
computed the depth to be about seven hundred feet, he steadied him- 
self by fixing the crook end of his pole on the opposite side, and leant 
over the abyss, to examine the interior more minutely ;—the soil on 
which the crook rested gave way with the pressure, the pole suddenly 
slipt some inches forward, the unhappy pastor lost his equilibrium, 
struggled for a moment, and then disappeared! Griernon uttered one 
loud shrill cry, and then, like a maniac, still holding the watch in his 
hand, fled to the village, communicated the horrible tidings in the 
most incoherent manner, and sank senseless to the ground. 

The dismal tidings instantly reached the authorities; the fatal spot 
was visited, but all availed not; there indeed was still to be seen the 
frightful abyss, but the good, the revered minister had disappeared for 
ever. The yawning gulf had swallowed up all traces of him, and echo, 
deep startling echo, from a hundred hollow caverns, alone answered 
to the oft-repeated calls on his name. The awe-struck group returned 
to the village to question the unhappy Griernon anew. Heart-stricken 
and bewildered with terror, he was still in no condition to answer, and 
the incoherency of his exclamations, joined to the circumstance of his 
having M. Mouron’s watch in his possession, gave rise to suspicion. 
In proportion to the love they had borne their good pastor was the 
hatred and fury now manifested towards the poor guide, and though, 
on searching his person, no property was found save the watch of 
which he had never relaxed his grasp, he was placed under arrest, and 
with difficulty saved from the furious assaults of the excited peasants. 

And Gertrude! the poor little orphan Gertrude !—No: we cannot 
dwell on the picture of human suffering that young, gentle creature 
presented. Heaven was merciful—three days after she too slept the 
long sleep of death! A lowly grave, over which sweet flowers daily 
shed their perfume, may still be seen at Grindelwald, beside a tomb 
of large dimensions, bearing the following inscription :— 


Aime Movron, 
Ministre du S. E, a l’eglise, par ses talens et sa picte, 
Né a Charbonne, dans le Canton de Vaud, 
Le 3 Octobre, 1788 ; 
Admirant dans ces montagnes 
Les cuvres magnifiques de Dieu, 
Tomba dans un gouffre, 
Ou la Mer de Glace, 
Le 13 Aout, 1821 : 
Ici répose son corps, 
Retiré de abime, aprés 12 jours, 
par 
Charles Burguenen de Grindelwald: 
Ses parens et ses amis, 
Pleurant sa mort prematurée, 
Lui ont elevé ce monument. 
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We have but to add, that the unjust suspicions raised, against the 
unfortunate Griernon excited the indignation and concern of thewhole 
corps of guides. So foul a crime, committed by one of their fraternity, 
they felt, cast obloquy upon all. They held a consultation on the 
subject, when one amongst them proposed that an attempt should be 
made to extricate the body of the pastor from the abyss, by which the 
‘guilt or innocence of Griernon might be proved. If he had, as ac- 
cused, murdered M. Mouron, and, previous to throwing the corpse 
into the gulf, robbed him of his property, his purse and rings would 
be missing; if the fearful accident had occurred as the young man 
stated, and his brother guides firmly believed it to have occurred, these 
articles would be found still on his person. The proposition was 
received with general approbation; but as the undertaking was one of 
extreme peril, it was decreed that chance should decide by whom it 
was to be made. They then drew lots, and Burguenen, the ablest and 
most athletic of their number, was the one fixed on to make the peril- 
ous descent. The very next day, followed by nearly all the inhabit- 
ants of the village, the guides resorted en masse to the fatal spot. 

Burguenen made his preparations with the calm demeanour of one 
who has long been accustomed to face danger; he adjusted the cord 
round his body, and coolly gave directions to four of his brother guides, 
by whom it was to be gradually loosened. He next suspended a lan- 
tern round his neck, took his spiked pole in one hand, to prevent his 
coming suddenly in contact with the sharp projections of ice, and a 
bell in the other, to give notice when he found it necessary to be 
raised to the surface. Thus equipped, he commended himself to the 
_— of the by-standers and gave the signal. <A deep silence fol- 
owed, but when the head of the dauntless adventurer disappeared to 
view, one long, heavy, simultaneous breathing was heard, and then all 
was stillness again, save the creaking of the cable, as it glided through 
the sinewy palms of the guides. Not a word was spoken, not a finger 
was moved, till the dull tinkle of the bell produced a general exclama- 
tion of alarm, and a more rapid movement of the powerful arms which 
guided the rope. In a short time, Burguenen reappeared, his features 
convulsed and blackened, and consciousness nearly extinct. The ter- 
rified spectators crowded around him, and many earnestly entreated 
that he would give up the attempt; but Burguenen no sooner re- 
covered from the feeling of suffocation which had assailed him, than 
he resolutely caused himself to be lowered again. 

The same intense silence was observed—the same deep attention. 
A longer interval elapsed, and many hoped he had reached the bottom, 
when the tinkle of the bell was heard, far less distinctly than in the 
first instance ; but no, poor Burguenen was again drawn up, without 
having attained his object, and in a far more deplorable condition ; the 
pole and belt had fallen from his nerveless hands, and his features be- 
trayed the frightful contortions of one who has endured the tortures 
of suffocation. All now looked upon the attempt as hopeless; even 
the stout-hearted guides thought it right to dissuade their companion 
from risking his life a third time. But Burguenen’s courage returned. 
He provided himself with another bell and pole, and once more began 
the perilous descent. Second after second was now counted aloud, 
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the rope glided on, and no signal was heard, not even when, according 
to the computation already made, Burguenen should have reached the 
bottom. The suspense became terrible! For scarce a breathing 
space the rope remained stationary in the hands of the guides—they 
looked at each other in consternation, when lo! to the joy of all, the 
tinkle of the bell was heard, faint, dull, and mysterious, as though it 
came from the dark regions of the dead. Manfully did the guides 
now put forth their strength, as, with one joyous acclamation, they 
shouted—* He has succeeded !” 

And so indeed he had, for now he reappeared, bearing the disfigured 
and mutilated remains of the pastor in his firm grasp. It was not 
around Burguenen the excited peasants now flocked with intense 
anxiety, but around the precious burthen which was released from his 
just-failing grasp! An audible shudder passed through their hardy 
frames, and with one simultaneous feeling of awe and respect they 
sank upon their knees, and blessed God that their reverend pastor had 
been restored to them even thus, that they might have the consolation 
of paying their last tribute of love and gratitude to his cherished 
memory. ‘The guides allowed them full indulgence of their honest 
feelings, and then appealed to the public functionaries who were pre- 
sent on the occasion to make the search which they confidently believed 
would acquit one of their members of a most foul charge. ‘The ex- 
amination was made. A purse, with its contents, was found in one 
pocket, and a kerchief and silver snuff-box in the other; three rings, 
memorials of the dear partner of his early life, were also found on his 
fingers. These were undeniable proofs of the innocence of Griernon, 
and he was, to the unspeakable satisfaction of the honest guides, that 
very day set at liberty. A few days after, when the honoured remains 
of the pastor were committed to the tomb, bedewed with the tears of 
his devoted little flock, the unhappy Griernon was seen, pale, haggard, 
and abstracted, kneeling beside the grave long after every one else had 
quitted it. 
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BY JOSEPH PRICE, 


CHAPTER I. 


Axsout the middle of the last century, in the city of Hamburgh, 
there stood in the centre of the most populous quarter a house of most 
extraordinarily irregular construction, quite different from those which 
surrounded it, and which gave to that city so singular an appearance. 
The entrance was a low door, behind too huge pillars; it was sup- 
ported by a double series of small pilasters, uniting in one arch over 
a door, almost hidden from the sight by the shadow of the building, 
which projected several feet into the street. The house was flanked 
by two turrets, presenting two distinct specimens of architecture ; 
one was massive and bare, and only received the light by tall and 
narrow openings, more like loopholes than windows ; the other, whose 
spire tapered, like a needle, to the sky, was of exquisite proportions, 
and richly ornamented with the elaborate sculpture and fantastic 


caprice of the gothic style. It stood with its graceful adornment of 


past ages, its niches for statues, its garlands of stone-work, which 
spread like ivy over the sides, a visible testimony of departed splen- 
dour, and as if to reproach the mechanics of modern times who had 
laid their clumsy and unskilful hands upon this relic of ancient mag- 
nificence. The same confusion was manifest throughout the entire 
edifice, in which reigned a wild and ill-assorted mixture of elegance 
and bad taste, of boldness and simplicity of design, of lightness and 
of heaviness. Here clustered sculptured rosettes in stone, while the 
monotony of straight lines was constantly interrupted by sharp angles, 
or rich trellice-work, delicate and minute as the finest lace; there 
nothing but flat and smooth stones was visible, of a dark and uniform 


colour, on which the dust and rain of centuries had left the marks of 


their effacing fingers in a rich crust of a greenish hue. 
However strange might be the exterior aspect of this building, the 


interior was doubly so. Although it covered a large extent of 


ground, and had formerly supplied ample accommodation for a nu- 
merous family, two rooms only were now inhabited, and these were 
difficult of access, so buried were they in the many and complicated 


windings which led to them, like a nest in the centre of the foliage of 


a giant oak. The spacious halls and chambers had been subdivided 
into an infinity of small rooms and closets communicating with one 
another, so that having once entered the labyrinth, it was no easy 
matter to thread the devious course without an exact knowledge of the 
locality. No one knew whether the actual proprietor of the building 
had arranged it in this manner to hide his mode of life from observa- 
tion, or whether the change had been wrought by those who preceded 
him in the occupancy. But, in its present condition, it was only 
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suitable for the purposes of a mysterious existence, which had eman- 
cipated itself from all ordinary observances. For ten years and 
upwards no one had ever crossed the threshold of the door, but the 
master of the house, and an old female domestic, whose age protected 
her from the busy tongue of scandal. Each morning a man left the 
building alone, and was daily seen walking through the most fre- 
quented streets of Hamburgh, receiving and returning the salutations 
of all, as if he was an acquaintance. ‘The first houses in the city 
were open to him; and all, nobles and tradesmen, merchants and me- 
chanics, rich and poor, had always some application to make to him; 
and if it so happened that his clients, when irritated by a refusal, or 
in moments of ill humour, launched out into invectives against him, 
the next day would be sure to see them profuse in explanation, and 
humble in apologies. In the evening, when his errands and occupa- 
tions were finished, he returned home to a mean and slender repast, 
which was regularly served up at one unvaried hour by his antiquated 
domestic ; after which he locked himself in his apartment, and de- 
voted himself to study through a third part of the night. The two 
apartments of which we have spoken were situated at either extre- 
mity of the building ; the one which served as a kitchen, and as a 
lodging-room for the housekeeper, was in the tower on the right; the 
other was in the centre of the Gothic turret. It was circular in 
shape, and about ten feet in diameter; while the furniture was as sin- 
gular as the manners of the person who inhabited it. 

A lamp suspended from the ceiling burned throughout the night, 
and threw an equal light upon every object in the apartment. Two 
large iron chests stood opposite one another, and were opened by 
means of a spring, the secret of which was only known to the occu- 
pant of the chamber. Between these were spread some large 
cushions covered with a rich Persian stuff, and this was the bed of the 
recluse, on which he stretched himself to enjoy that sound and serene 
repose with which he was blessed. A thick carpet, which deadened 
the sound of the footstep, covered the floor, and the walls were hung 
with arms of every country and of every age, from the short sword 
and buckler of the Roman legionary to the bows and poisoned arrows 
of the savage tribes; cabinets, the frame-work of whose glass fronts 
was of silver, were there, containing collections of precious stones, 
antique medals and cameos, and specimens of every coin in circula- 
tion throughout the world. All the curiosities of art, and rarities of 
vertu, seemed to have been brought together in this apartment, with 
the exception of the chef dwuvre of literature. The library was 
composed of one single book, a magnificent manuscript of the Talmud, 
written upon the purest parchment. Each evening after his repast, 
and before beginning his work, this strange being read a page aloud; 
and the book, continuing open until the next day at the leaf where 
the reading had ceased, remained on a small table beneath the lamp, 
and opposite the door, or, to speak more correctly, the three doors by 
which the room was entered. The centre one opened upon the first 
step of a dark and almost perpendicular staircase ; the two others, 
separated on the outside from the former by a passage, each gave 
access to a corridor, which led down stairs by a circuitous track, and 
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was lost in the various windings of the labyrinth. In case of attack, 
or surprise by night, such an arrangement would favour an escape 
from danger, by making use of the two doors which were detached 
from the main entrance. 

One evening, after his accustomed reading, he emptied on the little 
table the contents of his pockets, consisting of gold and commercial 
documents ; he weighed the former, and registered the latter in a 
small ledger. He smiled with complacency as he veritied the weight 
of some golden ducats of Holland and Lubec, doubloons of Spain, 
and sequins and pistoles of Venice; and he rubbed his hands and 
chuckled with satisfaction as he found each piece true to his assay ; 
an operation, however, which he had not failed to go through before, 
at the time he received them. His accustomed hour of repose had 
arrived, and he had risen to place in one of his cabinets a gold carlin 
of Savoy of 1755, in which his collection of coins was deficient, when 
a heavy sound, like suppressed and stifled groaning, reached his ear. 
He listened for some time, during which the noise continued ; but its 
character was changed, and he distinguished the tones of voices that 
he could not identify. At times, all was silent; then, after an in- 
terval of quiet, he heard them afresh, without being able to distinguish 
the words. At the first alarm, he satisfied himself that his strong 
boxes were well secured, and he hurriedly thrust into his pockets the 
gold that he had spread upon the table. His practised and ever- 
watchful ear soon convinced him that steps were approaching his room 
by the staircase. 

No longer doubting that some marauder had introduced himself into 
his habitation, and being but little disposed to offer a resistance which 
might cost him his life, to which he clung with more tenacity even 
than to his riches, Solomon the Jew extinguished the lamp, and 


moved stealthily towards one of the side doors, with the intention of 


seeking for assistance, while the robbers were busied in pillage, and 
so arresting them while they were in the act, or as they were making 
their exit. He had not an instant to lose, for he already perceived 
the rays of an approaching light beneath the centre door. At the 
same instant a deep and strong voice exclaimed— 

* Open!” 

Solomon placed his hand softly on the spring of the door on the left, 
but he heard the same mandate repeated there, in a voice as harsh 
and sonorous as the other. 

But one means of safety was left him, and that was to escape by 
the third door; but there he heard a repetition of the same word 
which had twice before made his limbs tremble with terror : 

* Open !” 

Although all chance and opportunity of flight was thus removed, he 
still hesitated, when the piteous voice of his old and faithful domestic 
Martha was heard. 

“If you do not wish to be the cause of my death, pray open the 
doors at once. I own my imprudence in giving admittance to the 
three men who are now here, and I will submit to any punishment 
you enjoin. For the first time these ten years I left the house for an 
instant, and on my return they seized me before I could close the 
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street-door, and holding a pistol to my throat, compelled me to show 
them the way to your room, threatening to kill me if I refused, or 
if you escaped their hands. I ask forgiveness for this; but if we 
survive, I will serve you for nothing for the rest of my life.” 

‘That's enough, old woman,” said one of the men. “ And now, 
Jew, will you admit us without further parley, or must we break your 
doors open ?” 

Solomon heaved a deep sigh, as he thought of the wealth, so long 
and so laboriously amassed, now about to be ravished from him; and 
slowly and sadly he complied. There men in masks entered the room. 
One of them, who held Martha by the arm, addressed the Jew. 

“You must count down before us immediately, in gold, thirty 
thousand ducats of Hamburgh.” 

“ Thirty thousand ducats !” repeated Solomon; “why, that’s more 
than three hundred thousand French francs! Where do you think I 
could raise such a sum ?” 

“There!” answered the stranger, pointing with his finger to one 
of the iron chests. “ Come, despatch—no delay, for our time is 
short. Night hurries on, and by daylight we must be far away from 
hence.” 

“Is it thirty thousand ducats only that you require ?” asked So- 
lomon. 

“T have already said so. But why that question?” 

“ Because in that chest there are, perhaps, some rix-dollars mixed 
with the large sum you speak of; and those, I trust, you will leave 
me. It is all I shall possess.” 

The stranger conversed with his companions for some time in a low 
tone, and in a foreign language. He then addressed the poor man, 
who shook in every limb. 

“ On consideration, and by way of precaution, you must count out 
the thirty thousand ducats, and five thousand more.” 

But seeing that Solomon changed colour at this new demand, and 
was on the point of fainting, he added—* Be of good courage. Do 
you think we come here to rob you? It is a loan we are in need of ; 
and for it you shall receive good and substantial guarantees.” 

The Jew proceeded to count out the sum that was required, but 
not without frequently leaving off to propose drafts upon different 
cities of Europe, which he said would be more convenient than such a 
heavy load of specie; but his offers were steadily rejected, and solid 
and sterling money was rigorously demanded. If he had net been 
compelled to bring to a close an operation which of itself was suffi- 
ciently long, he would tenderly have kissed, and kissed over again, 
each of the coins as it passed through his fingers, for he had no con- 
fidence in the promise that was made him. As he counted over the 
movey by thousands, and laid it on the table, it was deposited in a 
large oaken box which one of the strangers carried. When the last 
thousand was counted and put safely away, Solomon took courage, 
and faintly asked for the pledges they had alluded to; but the indi- 
vidual who had previously spoken answered in a tone which admitted 
of no reply. 


“ You must now assist us in carrying this box down stairs; a car- 
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riage is waiting for us close to your door, and you must accom- 
pany us.” 

“Where are you going to take me?” asked Solomon in faltering 
accents. 

“I have already told you that this is no place for explanation. 
Move on, and be silent.” 

“ My good and kind master,” groaned out his old domestic; “ I am 
sure I shall die of grief for kaving been the occasion of your misfor- 
tunes. Iam sure they are going to kill you.” 

* Your master shall be returned to you safe and sound, in a fort- 
night or three weeks. We will bring him back in the same manner 
and plight as we have come for him. At the expiration of that time, 
when you shall hear four strokes of the door-knocker, open with con- 
fidence, for it will be he who returns. Proceed, old woman, and 
light us.” 

Solomon, having placed his copy of the Talmud under his arm, 
took hold of one of the handles of the box, and assisted in carrying 
it down stairs, as sorrowful andjalarmed as if he had been compelled 
to carry the coffin of his father or his son. 

At a few yards from his door, he took leave of old Martha; the 
box was then lifted into the carriage, into which he followed it; his 
travelling companions then entered, and took their seats, one at his 
side, and the two others in front. Four stout and spirited horses started 
off at full gallop. The night was so dark, and their progress so rapid, 
that the Jew could not distinguish by which of its gates they quitted 
Hamburgh. 

They travelled all night without his being enabled to ascertain the 
object of the journey; not that he was compelled to observe silence, 
but his three companions deigned no reply to his inquiries, and con- 
versed together in a language which Solomon did not understand. He 
had no reason, however, to complain of ill treatment, or a want of 
courtesy. When the dawn was about to appear, they very civilly re- 
quested him to allow his eyes to be bandaged, that he might not be 
able to recognise the road they travelled ; a ceremony, they observed, 
they must be compelled to renew every morning the journey lasted. 
After two hours’ longer progress, the carriage stopped, and he was 
assisted to alight ; and being held by each arm, he was made to pass 
over a long plank, so narrow that it must have been extremely dan- 
gerous to cross, as his guides stepped but slowly and with great 
caution. It was with much difficulty, although every assistance was 
rendered him, that he could maintain his equilibrium on the unstable 
footing to which the weight of their bodies imparted an elasticity 
which made it spring up like a tight-rope. 

The sharpness of the air, and the continued and monotonous mur- 
mur which he heard around, with the strong odour of sea-weeds, soon 
convinced him that they were in the act of embarking; and the 
vessel, lifted by the flowing tide, soon moved from the shore; but 
where bound was beyond his knowledge or conception. The passage 
was contrary and stormy, and lasted for three days and nights ; and, 
on the evening of the fourth day, when, according to his calculation, 
the approaching darkness would allow him the free use of his eyes, 
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he was told that he would not have to proceed any further. He was lett 
under the charge of one of the strangers for about an hour, while the 
others went away with the precious box ; at the end of that time they 
returned, and informed the others that they waited for them. Having 
advanced about a hundred paces, a door was closed behind them, and 
the bandage was removed from his eyes; a dazzling light, to which he 
had not been accustomed, flashed upon his gaze, and had such an 
effect upon him that he was overpowered by dizziness, and fell upon 
the ground like a drunken man. 


CHAPTER IL. 


While stunned by his fall, and not venturing to open his eyes, or 
to rise from the ground, the Jew heard an explosion of laughter all 
around him. The poor man, with his face to the ground, murmured 
his prayers, and recited such passages of the Talmud as occurred to 
his memory. For some time he was permitted to amuse the com- 
pany with the comic effect of his terrors; after which he was ordered 
to rise, and stand upon his feet. 

The Jew obeyed, and looked to the right and left with wondering 
and dazzled eyes. By degrees the objects, at first vague and con- 
fused, resumed their natural form and colour. But whither had he 
been conducted? or was he still the plaything of an inconsistent 
dream? He stood in the centre of a saloon glittering with waxlights, 
and reflecting splendour from gilded furniture and innumerable mir- 
rors of Venetian workmanship. At his feet was his box, which stood 
open, while the gold it had contained was spread upon a table close 
by. At the left of the chimney place, in which a stove was burning, 
sat a lady of a noble and haughty presence, whose features announced 
a firmness of character, and the habit of command. Near her, but 
on a lower seat, sat a younger lady of surpassing beauty ; in front of 
the females stood a gentleman of middle age, whose features indicated 
gentleness and benignity of disposition; he was leaning against a 
massive arm-chair, and amusing himself by caressing a greyhound, 
which was anxiously soliciting his notice. ‘The remaining personages, 
hine in number, were all standing; and it was easy to see by their 
attitude that they felt it their duty to manifest more deference and 
respect to the master of the mansion, than men ordinarily show to 
those who are only their superiors by the gifts of fortune. 

To complete the scene, we must add another to the individuals 
already noticed. ‘This was a child about twelve years old, whose 
ugliness was quite portentous. The size of his head was altogether 
disproportioned to the rest of his body; but the hideousness of his 
features was still more remarkable. The lett side of his forehead was 
Hattened in an extraordinary manner; and the boy's colour was so 
heightened, that a casual spectator would have attributed it to hard 
labour or habitual debauchery: his teeth were frightful; while his 
arms, which were long and clumsily fitted to his shoulders, and his 
thin and weak legs, gave him, when seated, a rather striking resem- 
blance to a monkey. Altogether he was an ugly dwarf; but, at the 
second glance, the disadvantages of his personal appearance were 
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redeemed by the expressive animation and intelligence of his features, 
and the extraordinary vivacity and brilliancy of his large eyes. 

The personage who appeared to control the others, before nod- 
ding to Solomon to approach the fire-place, leaned towards one of the 
gentlemen who stood behind his chair, and, looking over a list, said 
in a low voice, “ Twenty hats, are there not? How much will each 
cost ?” 

“ Ten thousand livres.” 

“ And the hunting-caps ?” 

“ Nearly the same sum; but their number is more considerable.” 

“ But are you sure of them at this price ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“| should think so !” thought Solomon to himself. “ What a sum 
of money for such articles! These people are certainly mad, unless 
they are speaking a conventional language before me, to keep me in 
the dark as to their meaning.” 

A casket was then presented to him, and he examined the diamonds 
it contained with the attention and sagacity of a man accustomed to 
similar transactions; after which scrutiny he stated that he was 


willing to take them as security for one-third of the loan required of 


him. The bargain being thus far adjusted, other jewels were suc- 
cessively submitted to his inspection, until the pledge was estimated 
to be equal in value to thirty-five thousand ducats. The interest was 
calculated for a year, with the condition that the gems might be 


redeemed in part, or the whole, before that period. The clauses of 


the loan were canvassed and concluded upon by the person whose 
position was in front of the two ladies. ‘The same individual exacted 
an oath from the Jew that he would not disclose this adventure to any- 
body, and that he would never seek to know whither he had been 
conducted ; threatening him, at the same time, with a sure, prompt, 
and terrible vengeance, if he broke his word in any of the condi- 
tions. The Jew swore upon the Talmud that he would be discreet 
and faithful, and begged that he might be led to a place where he 
could take some rest, until the hour when he should be permitted to 
set out on his return. This entreaty, however, was answered by an 
injunction to depart immediately on his homeward route, and by the 
same way he had come. In spite of his entreaties, his eyes were 
bandaged, and he was led away; and ten minutes afterwards the car- 
riage which brought him set off with great rapidity at the command 
of a voice which he instantly recognised. 

As soon as the Jew left the saloon, “ Now,” cried Adolphus 
Frederick, “ I shall be indeed a king! This gold, which the poverty 
of Sweden denies me, will counterbalance the treasures expended by 
France to encourage the factious. To-morrow I will put a term to 
their insolence. Let us thank the queen, gentlemen, who has been 
willing to deprive herself of her ornaments, to aid me in recovering 
our natural authority.” So saying, he stepped towards her, and ten- 
derly and gallantly kissed her hand. 

“ Ah!” my brother-in-law of Prussia,” continued he, “ is more 
fortunate than I am; he commands, and is obeyed ; he is not reduced 
to become the phantom of a king, without a will of his own, and with 
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no power to enforce it. But patience! with the help of Providence, 
and your good counsels, gentlemen, | will soon burst asunder these 
unworthy fetters. Everything up to this point has turned out as we 
could have wished. ‘To-morrow, at the opening of the session, the 
majority will be changed in the three orders of nobility, clergy, and 
burgesses. As for the peasants, I know that I have no occasion to be 
anxious how their feelings tend. It will be a thunderbolt for my 
enemies ; and so much the more impressive, as it will fall upon them 
suddenly, before any one can have suspected the possibility of such a 
project.” 

All present signified their assent to these observations of the king, 
except the boy, who shook his head with an incredulous air. Fre- 
derick perceived it, and said to him, smilingly, “ You are not of my 
opinion, it seems, Gustavus ?” 

“ God grant,” said the lad, “ that your majesty does not deceive 
yourself, and that your secret may be faithfully kept!” 

“ But why,” asked his father, “ should you suppose it to be other- 
wise ?” 

“ Because it is only thoughts which cannot be spoken that run no 
risk of being repeated.” 

“ What would you have done in my place, most prudent prince ?” 

“ Precisely what your majesty is doing ; but—alone, and without 
a confident.” 

* Only see, gentlemen,” resumed the monarch, “ how sagely and 
seriously this profound and experienced diplomatist utters his ora- 
cular wisdom! Gustavus, you talk and reason like a child as you 
are. The time will come when you will know better how to appre- 
ciate fidelity and devotion; and when you need them, my son, may 
Heaven send you such attached and sincere friends as he has sur- 
rounded me with this day; you will do well to confide to them your 
sorrows, and take them to your heart. But, now, do not judge lightly 
of the conduct of those to whom age has given what you cannot 
possess—experience! Comte de Tessin, be it your care to watch 
over your pupil, and remove from his heart this pernicious germ of 
pride and presumption.” 

“ Sire,” replied the comte, who perceived that the boy bore the 
reproof of his father with a forced resignation; “ sire, be not too 
severe; doubtless his highness must be mistaken, if he supposes we 
can harbour a traitor among us. But the warning and the language 
he has uttered declare an intelligence and a reason beyond his years. 
I have already assured you, sire, that Heaven could not send you a 
worthier successor. At twelve years of age your son is already a 
man; at twenty, Sweden will behold another Gustavus Adolphus in 
him.” 

The boy turned round to his governor; and, fixing upon him a 
glance full of fire and audacity, said, “ Perhaps, in only intending to 
Hatter me, sir, you have by chance hit upon the truth.” 

“ Come,” said the monarch, completely disarmed by this repartee, 
“this hero in leading-strings has made up his mind to treat us as 
scholars to-day, and will not take any denial. Bear in mind,” added 
he, while Gustavus received his mother’s kisses, who was overjoyed 
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at discovering in her son the haughtiness and energy of his race: 
“ bear in mind the engagement you have just contracted. But while 
we wait for the future, which can only be known to God, let us now 
busy ourselves with the present. Divide this gold among you, 
gentlemen, and distribute it this night among those consciences ot 
which we have obtained the tariff. Stoekenstrom, you opened the 
negociations with the orators of the diet; my lord marshal, you are 
responsible for two members of the secret committee; Stramfeld 
has charged himself with the task of bringing to reason the noisiest 
and most turbulent of our opponents ; and Schlvezer will bring into 
the right path those whose opinions are not yet decided. As for you, 
Horn and Brahé, go and join your soldiers and sailors without delay, 
so that to-morrow, by the time that disorder and confusion reign in 
the assembly of the states, the mutiny may break out among the 
military. Go, gentlemen, success is certain; you have promised it, 
and [ count upon it.” 

They all retired, and Frederick remained alone with his Queen 
Louisa, and her first lady of honour, Stephana Keller, the confident 
of all her thoughts and secrets. The king seemed as extravagant in 
his joy as a young heir on the eve of his twenty-first birth-day, 
dreaming of his emancipation from all control, and walked up and 
down the saloon with hasty strides, laughing and rubbing his hands. 
All his precautions were admirably taken, and the intrigue had been 
planned and carried on in the completest mystery; the rape oi 
oe and the contract entered into with him, could not possibly 

transpire ; the very name and profession of the Jew were unknown at 
Stockholm; and the king calculated with reason, that the states- 
general could never discover from what source proceeded the over- 
throw of the majority, as they had refused him the most trifling 
supply, and knew that he had not five hundred ducats at his uncon- 
trolled disposal. He was amusing himself with his flattering illu- 
sions, when the groom in waiting announced the presence of Count 
Charles de Gyllemberg, the chief of the opposition party, who was 
accompanied by three members of the states, and craved permission 


to be introduced to the queen, on business which admitted not of 


delay. At this unexpected news Frederick lost all his gaiety, and 
surprise and apprehension almost rendered him speechless. The queen 
recalled him to his self-pgssession, and she gave orders that the depu- 
tation should be ushered into the presence. 

Before disclosing to the reader the object of the Comte de Gyllem- 
berg’s mission, it may not be inconvenient to cast a rapid glance over 
the circumstances of the political situation of Sweden at this epoch, 
and to explain the meaning of the strange terms which, but two 
hours previously, the Jew Solomon had heard without comprehending. 
In the diet of 1738, a powerful party had been organised, the key- 
stone of whose policy was an alliance with France, and whose object 
it was to recover by force of arms from Russia what the latter had 
wrested from Sweden. ‘The annihilation of the relics of the Swedish 
army, the loss of Finland, and an ignominious peace, had been the 
results of the policy of this faction, which was named the at party, 
a denomination the origin of which cannot be traced. ‘Their oppo- 
nents rejoiced in the appellation of caps ; and those who were neutral 
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between the two factions, were designated by the name of hunting- 

caps. The preference of a national party towards France was as 
ancient as the time of Gustavus Vasa, when the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth having conceived the project of concentrating all the crowns 
of the north of Europe on the brow of the Elector Palatine Frede- 
rick, Gustavus Vasa formed a close alliaance with Francis the First, 
the implacable enemy of the emperor. The caps maintained that 
this alliance (auspicious at the time of its origin, when Russia was a 
nonentity, and Sweden had become the most powerful instrument in 
the hands of France for checking the aggrandisement and usurpation 
of Austria) was most disadvantageous since the disasters of the wars 
of Charles the Twelfth, and the elevation of the Electorate of Bran- 
denburgh into the kingdom of Prussia. This opinion was justified by 
the event; but the cabinet of Versailles, aware of the secret inten- 
tion of England to rival its influence, had neglected nothing which 
was of importance to preserve the preponderance in the deliberations 
of the diet, a majority of voices in which it had secured by gold and 
promises. The Swedish nobility, which was generally very poor, and 
too proud to enrich itself by commerce or agricultural industry, 
unblushingly lent itself to a foreign corruption. At the meeting of 
the States General in 1756, the ats still maintained their majority ; 
and the court party, at the head of which were the Counts Arwed de 
Horn and De Brahé, and the other personages we have mentioned, 
had concerted together to rescue Frederick from the dependence 
and slavery to which the crown had been reduced since the constitu- 
tion of 1723. The only means left them of acquiring partisans was 
by purchasing them, and this they had recourse to in the manner 
indicated in the foregoing passages of this narrative. 

Comte Charles de Gyllemberg entered with the other deputies, and 
excused himself for his visit at so late an hour of the night by the 
urgent orders of the secret committee. 

“ What is your errand, gentlemen ?” asked the king. 

“ Sire,” answered the count, ** permit me to address myself to the 
personage to whom that errand relates. Her majesty the queen will 
condescend to hear me, when, in the name and on the behalf of the 
faithful Estates of this kingdom, I request her to permit us to exa- 
mine the condition of the crown diamonds, and also of those which 
were presented to her at Berlin on the day of her marriage.” 

Frederick was conscious that his cheeks were very pale, and inter- 
nally congratulated himself that the demand had not been made 
directly to himself, for he could not have replied without betraying 
his emotion. Queen Louisa rose from her chair. 

“ Go to those from whom you came,” said she, “ and tell them 
from me that such an assumption is offensive, and that I will never sub- 
mit to it.” 

“ Your majesty will deign to recollect,” was the prompt reply, 
“that the thirteenth article of the constitution secures this privilege 
to the Estates at any time they may deem its exercise expedient. 
Such language, I am aware, would be disrespectful to your majesty, 
if it originated with me; but it is the law which speaks, madame, and 
the law is superior to us all. In the name of the law, madame, | 
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have to urge my request to be allowed to see the diamonds, and to 
make my report accordingly.” 

“ No, sir,” exclaimed the sister of Frederick the Great; « | 
repeat that I will not be the object of so odious an inquisition.” 

“ It is my duty, then, to apprise your majesty, that in this refusal 
the Assembly of the Estates will read the proof that the jewels no 
longer remain in the royal treasury.” 

“ I will give the lie to such an inference, sir, but at such time and 
place as comport with my pleasure. And first, I will separate the 
diamonds which belong to me from those which you demand. The 
latter you may retain, for I should consider myself degraded in ever 
wearing them again. Retire, sir; to-morrow, on your summons, I will 
do you the honour of receiving you on your errand of inquisitors and 
spies. 

The count and his companions bowed low and respectfully, and with- 
drew. 

The king fell back into his arm-chair, and murmured with an agi- 
tated voice, “ What shall we do now ?—what plan shall we adopt ?” 

“ Write an order to Stauffer to return instantly with the Jew, and 
despatch a courier with it.” 

Nothing else could be done. But as a king, in all measures which 
it is necessary to keep secret, is generally the least independent per- 
son in his kingdom, more than an hour elapsed before they could de- 
cide upon a confidential person fit to entrust with so vital an errand. 
But, in spite of the delay and the start which, in consequence, Stauffer 
must have obtained, Frederick still hoped that the trustiest courier of 
the royal stables would succeed in overtaking the Jew and his com- 
panions before daybreak. 

About nine leagues from Stockholm the carriage was stopped by six 
men, armed to the teeth, who, after an obstinate resistance, succeeded 
in binding the Jew and the three men who accompanied him. 

As the conquerors were about turning back, they heard in the dis- 
tance a noise similar to that of a horse galloping at full speed. 
The road was bounded on the right by a fir wood, into which they 
caused the carriage to be dragged, and allowed the traveller to pass on 
without interruption. He soon disappeared, like a phantom, in the 
darkness. In about five minutes afterwards they retraced their steps 
to Stockholm. 

Who was it then, among all these participants of the same thought, 
who had so quickly justified the apprehensions and anticipations of the 
youthful prince royal ? 
CHAPTER IIL. 

As soon as Charles de Gyllemberg had withdrawn, the Countess 
Stephana Keeller requested the queen to dispense with her services 
for the rest of the night. The scene she had just witnessed had agi- 
tated her deeply, and rendered repose necessary. Louisa Ulrica con- 
sented to her wish, and the young and lovely countess retired to her 
own apartment. 

Still the time rolled on, and the king’s anxiety increased. His mes- 
senger, confident in the vigour and courage of his horse, had engaged 
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to bring Solomon back to Stockholm before four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. ‘The dawn was on the point of breaking, but the courier’s return 
was not yet announced! In this critical emergency Frederick sent 
an order to his emissaries to join him at the palace. All were present, 
with the exception of Steekenstrom, who, like the others, had fulfilled 
his mission, but whom it had been impossible to find since. The 
astonishment of the conspirators was intense when the king apprised 
them of the step taken by De Gyllemberg, which coincided so 
strangely and fatally with the disappearance of the diamonds. Each 
protested with an oath that he had not disclosed the secret of the en- 
terprise to any living being. Stoekenstrom’s unaccountable absence 
caused the suspicions of all to rest for an instant upon him; but the 
frankness and loyalty of his character were so well known and appre- 
ciated, that such surmises were dismissed before they had time to be 
shaped into consistency. They all agreed that, as the money had 
been partitioned and the votes acquired, it was incumbent upon them 
to act promptly and energetically. By all calculations the queen 
would be reinstated in possession of the diamonds before the opening 
of the sitting of the Estates; and if, unfortunately, the courier should 
fail in overtaking the Jew and his escort, she was to discover some 
means of prolonging her refusal, on the pretext of personal dignity 
and feeling ; and during the delay the blow would be struck. The 
plan being positively decided upon, the conspirators separated, looking 
with anxiety for the hour which was to shine upon their triumph or 
witness their downfal, after having received from the king a solemn 
assurance that, whatever peril might menace their project, he would 
not abandon them, nor separate his cause from theirs. 

* My lovely Stephana, what has come over you, and what hidden 
chagrin, notwithstanding all your efforts to conceal .it, disturbs your 
charming features?” asked Stoekenstrom of the young countess, in a 
remote apartment of the palace. ‘ This moment I am compelled to 
quit you for the sake of your fair fame, lest any curious eye might 
notice us, and suspect our tie ; and yet I have not been able to extract 
a kind word or a favouring smile. Or do you think it your duty to 
assume a sombre and reserved manner, because you have surrendered 
your heart to a conspirator ? But imitate my tranquillity—not a drop 
of blood will be spilled.” 

** How can you know that, Frantz ?” asked Stephana. 

“ With what an agitated air you ask that !—My gentle friend, how- 
ever intense may be the anxiety which oppresses you, let your coun- 
tenance resume its habitual sweetness, and your terrified eyes their 
tender glances. Oh, Stephana! let me live again in your smile—let 
me drink in the music of your words, and feed upon the substantial 
luxury of your caresses!—one kiss of love and rapture, to seal my 
forgiveness of your coldness and reserve !” 

“ What! do you quit me so soon, Frantz ?” 

“ It must be so; I must return to my own house before daybreak.” 

“ Of course,” remarked she. 

He drew her towards him in spite of her resistance, and clasping 
her to his heart, said, “ Your paleness and agitation alarm me. "Why 
should you be so terrified, Stephana? You must know that our design 
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is shrouded in the deepest mystery, and that secrecy only could gua- 
rantee its success. For my part, I never felt my spirit freer, or my 
heart more content.” 

“ Do you believe in presentiments, Frantz ?” 

“ Certainly; and mine will not deceive me, Stephana. They pro- 
mise me success in love and policy. Mine seem more confident than 
yours, dearest ; and yet you are their object.” 

“ That we shall know to-morrow.’ 

* ‘To-morrow ?—be it so. Then you will be as joyous and light- 
hearted as you are now melancholy. But, whether cheerful or sor- 
rowful, I love you equally.” 

“ Adieu, Frantz,” said the countess, sadly. 

As soon as she was alone, the constraint she had imposed upon her 
feelings gave way to the grief which she had with such difficulty sup- 
pressed, and copious and bitter tears ran down her cheeks. Contflict- 
ing passions combated within her, impelling her at one instant to hurry 
after her lover with outstretched arms, as if to draw from him an 
avowal she had hitherto forborne to require, or as if she repented not 
having opened her heart fully to him. Now strengthening herself’ in 
her original determination, she reproached herself with her weakness 
and irresolution ; she blamed her imbecility for entertaining a doubt ; 
her eyes were lit up with a lurid and sombre flame ; an ominous smile 
contracted her compressed lips ; and every look and gesture betrayed 
an inward emotion which overruled her, and a predominant thought 
which put every other one to flight. 

Steckenstrom retired, at a loss what to make of this sudden change 
in his mistress’s demeanour, and thunderstruck by this inexplicable 
coldness in a woman whose only fault hitherto had been an excessive 
and jealous tenderness; but at this decisive moment he was too much 


absorbed by the important interests of party to analyse the causes of 


amorous caprice. He entered his own apartment as the sun rose. 
During this interval, a carriage, escorted by six cavaliers, passed 
through the southern gate of Stockholm, and was driven straight to 


the mansion of Count Charles de Gyllemberg, where a committee of 


the council of state was in session. One only of the four was unfet- 
tered, and that was the Jew, who was more dead than alive, and im- 
pressed with the idea that he had fallen into the hands of half a dozen 
brigands, as a wind-up to his adventure. In an hour after the arrival 
of the carriage, a proclamation was cried in the streets of Stockholm, 
by order and in the name of the secret committee, declaring the arrest 
for high treason of the Counts Arwed De Horn, De Brahé, De Ste- 
kenstrom, the marshal of the court, Schlaezer, Streemteld, Stauffer, and 
his two companions of the journey. 

This summary method of procedure, which laid the axe to the root 
of the plot, inspired a profound terror in the assembly of the states. 
The money which had been divided among the partisans of the king, 
who were so devoted to his interests while no di: anger menaced his 

cause and their adhesion was profitable, remained in their pockets as 
an advance on account, for future treasons, when a favourable oppor- 
tunity should occur ; and all these consciences, which belonged to the 
highest bidder, scrupled not to add the crime of petty larceny to so 
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many antecedent acts of scandal and corruption. The trial of the 
accused was commenced forthwith ; and, on the day when they were 
brought before their judges, the very same soldiers who were sworn 
to support and back their revolt, lined the street along which they 
passed, ready to turn their arms against whosoever should attempt to 
rescue them. 

One only chance of safety remained; and although they were 
already condemned in the opinion of their judges, yet the absence of 
any positive proof would prevent a capital sentence being pronounced 
upon them. The charge could be supported only by the evidence of 
the Jew Solomon. Would he destroy or save them? There remained 
but one method of insuring his silence, since they were not rich enough 
to purchase it, and it was proposed to the king by the young Gustavus 
—it was, to assassinate the Jew before the trial. This advice, which 
might be rejected, but which was the only alternative to save his 
friends, was repulsed by King Frederick with horror. 

The day of trial came, and it was a singular sight to witness the 
accused nobles take their places. Each of them had been confined in 
a separate dungeon, and they were all profoundly ignorant of what 
had transpired since their arrest. Count Arwed de Horn was the first 
that entered, the original deviser of the plot, and who had broken it to 
the king. The Count de Brahé and Steekenstrom followed, and as they 
were led in and recognised each other, all the emotions of surprise 
were depicted on their visages. Each of the conspirators was seated 
in the box of the accused ;—there was no traitor among them, since 
the same doom awaited them all. Yet still the plot had been dis- 
covered. They exchanged a rapid and significant glance with each 
other ; and a single thought, prompt as the lightning-flash, rose to the 
mind of each, that their only sate defence was to preserve an entire 
silence, and allow the accusation to sustain itself by its own proofs. 

One after the other was interrogated, but all indignantly refused 
any reply. 

The Jew was then introduced, and was asked if he remembered 
having ever before seen the accused. 

Solomon looked steadily at each, and replied, “ I recognise them all.” 

An hour then elapsed; and, after an appearance of deliberation, 
sentence of death was pronounced upon each, and its execution 
awarded for the evening of that same day. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Jew, turning to the judges, “ I have lent 
thirty-five thousand ducats; to whom am I to look for my money, or 
the pledges on the faith of which I loaned it?” 

“ The diamonds belong to Sweden, and the parties who placed them 
in your hands had no right to dispose of them. As for your money, 
demand of them an account of how it has been expended.” 

The Count de Horn rose and said, “ Jew, your silence might have 


preserved us all; but you would not take the hint. There are fifty of 


us, and we ought all to be in this same place ; but we will keep sacred 
the names of those who failed in their engagement—who promised us 
their support, and who will abandon us to die. The sentence which 
condemns me to death only affects my life; I impose upon the heirs 
of my estate the acquittal of the debt I have contracted towards you.” 
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VINTAGE SONG. 
BY MRS. C. BARON WILSON. 


Come, the purple harvest-press, 
By Bacchus giv'n, life’s hours to bless ; } 
The fount whence flows the nectar spring, 
Which gods may quaff, and poets sing ! 


Be Love's, the rose’s crimson showers, 
Crown Friendship’s brow with myrtle flowers, 
But sacred still to Bacchus twine 


Wreaths of the clust’ring purple vine! 


Come! the rich ripe berries glean, 

Half hidden ‘neath their leafy screen ; 
And pour upon each festal shrine 
Libations deep, in floods of wine! 

The Orange blossom’s perfum’d flowers, . 
Yield we to Hymen’s glowing bowers, 
But the rich gems that grace the vine 

For Bacchus’ brow alone we twine ! 


TR APS 


Come! the vintage feast prepare ! 

Thither bid the cheek of Care ; 

And let the step of tott’ring Age 

In Youth's glad revelry engage ! 

From Sorrow snatch the cypress wreath, 

And bind his brow with viny leaf; 

Dance, shout, and sing, round Bacchus’ shrine, 
And hymn the praise of Mighty Wine! 


STANZAS. 


Tue earth is hushed in slumber sweet, 

And blissful dreams my fancy greet ; 

The balmy south, like fairy’s sighs, 

Doth scarcely to a whisper rise ; | 
The moon sheds forth a silv’ry ray, 
More witching than the brightest day; + 

The night-bird trills her strain of love, 

And glitteting are the worlds above ; 

The peaceful ocean murmurs near, 

And falls like music on the ear— 

Music, such as spirits breathe 

At the holy hour of eve! 

A thrilling symphony of soul, 

O’er which cold art hath no control ! 

A wildly floating melody 

Of Nature's own sweet harmony : 

And yet, upon mine ear it falls 

Like tones fond mem'ry oft recals,— 

Like tones of one I love how well— 

Hearts may conceive, but /ips ne'er tell ! 

Amevia W—. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
Rufus ; or, the Red King. A Romance. 

This is a powerful story, fixed at one of the very best periods. There 
is a fine obscurity and incompleteness in Odericus Vitalis, the Saxon 
chronicler, Simon of Durham, Eadmer, and the other few cotemporary 
historians of Rufus, which is singularly favourable to conjecture and ro- 


mance writing ; while the events they give more in detail, are all full of 


dramatic interest, mixed with a mysterious horror, and are so quaintly 
and so well told by the old monks, that nothing can be more romantic. 
The exterminating struggle, the deadly hatred between the Saxons and 
their Norman conquerors, were in full vigour during the reign of Rufus, 
when every forest of old England—and the New Forest of Hampshire 
more particularly—was so peopled with desperate men, whose unseen bows 
dealt death on so many proud Normans, that the latter were induced to 
believe they were haunted by spectres and demons, and the arch-fiend in 
person, and when every Norman castle, in the words of the Saxon chro- 
nicler, was “ filled with devils and evil men.” ‘This state of society has 
been admirably painted in the immortal tale of Ivanhoe, but Walter Scott 
was guilty of a grand anachronism in fixing the date of his story in the 
reign of Richard I., when the antagonist principles were almost destroyed, 
and the two races of Saxons and Normans much interfused or blended. 
Nearly all his pictures would be correct in the time of Rufus, but many of 
them are not borne out by history later than the reign of Stephen, which 
ended in a.p. 1154, or thirty-five years before the accession of Richard I. 
And that interval of thirty-five years was filled by the glorious, and for 
England wise and pacific, reign of Henry II., which did wonders in re- 
conciling old animosities and in blending the two people, the conquerors 
and the conquered, into one. A great foreign historian has committed the 
same sort of mistake as Sir Walter Scott, in describing the Saxons and 
the Normans as distinctly separate and hostile classes, when they had 
certainly ceased to be such. Monsieur Thierry carries his theory too far, 
and what is correct as applied to the reign of Rufus, is overcoloured, or 
altogether incorrect, when applied even to the reign of Henry II. 

The daring, profligate character of the Red King is admirably suited 
for a romance of the feudal times, and his favourite and prime minister 
Ralph, significantly called by his cotemporaries Le Flambard, or the de- 
vouring torch, is one of the most striking of the personages that figure in 
our early annals. Ralph was originally a poor and low-born priest of 
Normandy, who recommended himself to the stern old conqueror as a 
good spy and public informer, and to his son, as a witty bon vivant, and 
skilful caterer for lawless pleasures and dissipations. The genius of the 
monk, however, relieves him from the unmixed contempt we feel for court 
panderers, and the wit of the rogue saved him at last from the gallows 
Which he had well merited. During the life of the Red King, he was 
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2 Notices of New Works. 


royal chaplain, treasurer, and justiciary, his real duties being to raise as 
much money as he could for his master’s extravagant pleasures ; in doing 
which he is said to have exhausted the whole art of extortion. Both mas. 
ter and man are well drawn by the author of the tale before us, who has 
some of the requisites of a first-rate writer of historical romance ; though, 
fully to succeed, he must adhere more closely to his own theory, as laid 
down in his introductory chapter, and make his historical and antiquarian 
reading subservient to the action and conduct of his narratives. He in- 
forms us that Rufus is his first serious effort in composition. Considered 
as such, there is great promise in it. 

It would be unfair to quit this subject without a mention of Mr. Wil- 
liam Stewart Rose’s splendid historical ballad of “* The Red King,’—by 
far the finest thing we know, whether in prose or verse, connected with 
the final catastrophe of Rufus in the New ay 


Peter King. Par Mars, auteur de “ Blaise l'Eveille,” des “ Cui- 
siniéres,” de “ Mes Caravanes,” /’r-Redacteur en Chef du“ Furet 
de Londres,” &c. &c. Avec une Introduction par I’. CHATELAIN. 


Though this strange book has not been published here, the author of 
it is living among us, and efforts are making to circulate it among our 
novel readers. There are also other reasons which induce us to notice it 
—the tale is English, and is given to the French as a correct picture ot 
our manners, by one who boasts a perfect familiarity with all our pecu- 
liarities, derived from a long residence sur les bords de la Tamise, or, as 
his Parisian friend, M. Chatelain, expresses it, au milieu des brouillards de 
la Tamise. But let us hear what this learned gentleman has to say on the 
subject. M. Chatelain’s language is of that description which loses won- 
derfully by translation ; we therefore give the following eloquent passages 
in the original, presuming, @ Uheure qu’il est, that nine-tenths of our rea- 
ders can understand even M. Chatelain’s French. 


‘“* Mais on desirera sans doute, avant de lire Peter King, savoir plus spécialement 
quel est le genre de Vouvrage. A notre avis, il est du genre intéressant, Le long 
séjour de l’auteur en Angleterre explique la teinte singuliére dont Peter Aing est 
empreint, Souvent la gaieté, aux prises avec le dramatique, cede le pas a ce der 
nier. En un mot, Peter Aing, concu et écrit au milieu des brouillards de la Tamise, 
est jeté dans un moule particulier; 11 ne ressemble en rien aux héros jadis crees par 
Mars, alors qu'il devisait gaiement sur les bords fleuris de la Seine, en compagnie de 
joyeux amis. 

‘* Personne n’ignore que la différence des Ages, des positions, des temps, et meme 
des pays, exerce une grande influence sur les productions des hommes. 

. * . oe ° e 

“Sans devenir tout a fait Anglais, Mars n’a pu résister a l’influence d'un assez 
long séjour dans la capitale des trois royaumes. 1] a observé et beaucoup observe ; 
et quelle mine plus vaste pour lesprit observateur que l’Angleterre? Le peuple 
Anglais ne peut se juger 4 la premiére vue. Un Anglais sur le continent, par exem- 
ple, ne peut se comparer a un Anglais 4 Londres, et un Anglais 4 Londres est encore 
tout différent d’un Anglais en province. Pour ma part, je crois que, malgré tout ce 
qu'on a dit et écrit sur l’Angleterre, Angleterre est encore un pays inconnu; bier 
des voyageurs en ont parlé, mais les uns avec trop de légeéreteé, les autres avec passion 
en mal ou en bien. Ce n'est pas ainsi qu’on juge un pays, 

 L’auteur de Peter King ne mérite pas le reproche que nous adressons a ceux de 
nos compatriotes qui s’imaginent connaitre la Grande-Bretagne, parce quils ont 
— huit jours de l'autre coté du détroit. Bien loin de 1a, tout ce qu'il a decrit sur 
es murs, les coutumes du pays de son héros, est territorial. La plupart de ses 
tableaux, et nous en pouvons juger, nous qui avons habité Londres, se rattachent « 
un fait. I] y a dans l’ouvrage de grandes étrangetés ; mais le plus grand nombre 
sont calquées sur des ercentriques qui existent, ou qui naguére existaient. A cet 
égard, l’uuteur n’avait que lembuarrass du choix, car est-il au monde un jays uv il 
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Notices of New Works. 3 


existe autant d’hommes remarquables par leur excentricité, d’hommes enfin dont les 
idées originales tranchent davantage avec les idées du commun des hommes ?” 


We may now proceed to give a few specimens of the observations and 
facts collected by M. Mars, ex-editor-in-chief (we love the French lan- 
uage for its dignified expressions!) of the “ Furet de Londres,” who is 
Sescribed as being such a keen observer, and who is almost tout-d-fait 
Anglais. ‘The first thing we shall mention is rather startling in a physio- 
logical point of view, but no doubt this learned ex-editor-in-chief is quite 
up to the matter. He gives us to understand, that in London, when a 
woman is delivered of twins, there must necessarily have been two fathers 
engaged in the production—the one a lord, the other a watchman or police- 
man, as the case may be, and that this physical peculiarity is so well 
recognised in law, that the magistrates are always ready to permit the 
mother to swear one of the twins to one man, and the other to another— 
—nay, the higher tribunals, proceeding upon this principle, make one fa- 
ther—the richer one—come down with the dust, and make the other father 
marry the fertile fair one. Peter King, the hero of the tale, is the son of 
Lord Relby; but Charles Relby, his twin-brother, is the son of George 
King, a watchman of the parish of Marylebone. We cannot describe how 
this came about, because, though we are bound to believe it, we cannot 
quite understand the matter, and because the ex-editor-in-chief indulges 
in a lubricity which is not quite the thing—at least, au milieu des brouil- 
lards de la Tamise. But here we give the law in the very words of Mars. 
« Louisa n’avait plus d’argent, et force lui fut, par les conseils de l’accoucheur et 
des commeres qui sont toujours en nombre a de pareilles scenes, de nommer le pere. 
« Louisa fit mieux, elle en nomma deux. Elle livra le nom de Lord Relby, et le 
numéro du watchman, qui fit reconnaitre a l’instant George King. j 

“La loi Anglaise dit que le pére, sur serment de la part de la mére comme quoi 
cest bien lui qui, ete., etc... .sera obligé de venir au secours de la dite mere et de 
son enfant. Un texte aussi ¢loquent promettait quelques douceurs a la pauvre 
Louisa. La cause, assez singuliere par suite du double délit, fut portée devant les 
tribunaux, et attira la foule. Lord Relby fut condamné a deux cents guinées de dom- 
mages et intérets, et George King, si toute-fois c’etait pour George King une con- 
damnation, 2 épouser Louisa Scott, ce qui fit rire un peu aux dépens de mon pere, 
lequel cependant ne se facha pas trop, en consideration des deux cents guinées que 
Louisa Scott lui apportait en dot. 

“ Voila, cher lecteur, mon origine, et celle de mon fréere, dont j’aurai plus d’une 
fois occasion de te reparler. Ma naissance devenait scabreuse, mais le mariage ad- 
vint pour tout purifier. 

“ « Tile pater est quem juste nuptia demonstrant.’” 


There is a good deal about politics in the story of the twin-brothers, 
and M. Mars shows his profound knowledge of human nature in making 
Charles King, the son of the watchman, a thorough-paced Radical, and 
Peter King, the son of the lord, a Tory or Conservative of the first water. 
Atter many adventures, particularly among servant maids, and a long 
separation from each other, the two brothers meet as rival candidates for 
a seat in Parliament in the city of Durham ; but they tenderly embrace 
upon the hustings, and the electors of Durham, touched by the scene, 
return them both, thus making a nice half-and-half of Whig and Tory. 

‘« Let Whig and Tory all agree, 
Whig and Tory.” 

We have read that excellent account of an election at Nottingham, 
written by the late Giuseppe Pecchio, which, as we have heard good 
judges say, is a wonderfully spirited and correct thing to be written by a 
foreigner ; but our Frenchman beats the Italian out and out for effect 
and noise, and gives little touches which would never have suggested 
themselves to any other than a very imaginative and inventive mind. 

Another discovery made by our ex-editor-in-chief is, that all pugilistic 
encounters in England terminate as soon as the claret is tapped. It was 
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certainly otherwise in our play-ground days, when a bloody nose was 
merely considered as a pretty beginning of a fight. That, however, was 
when George the Third was king, and we all know that since then, and 
particularly since the passing of the Reform Bill, men and boys are greatly 
degenerate. 

** Les Anglais,” says the ex-Mars, ** genéralement font cessér le combat 
au premier sang. Quand le sang parait, ils disent que le eluret coule.” 
But let us give his description of a boxing-match which takes plac e be. 
tween Peter King and Charles King, who have just been visiting the 
Siamese twins. Homer has done worse, nor will Fielding’ s fight in the 
church-yard stand a comparison with this. 


** Eh bien! Charles, que penses-tu des Siamois? dis-je 4 mon frére en sortant 
de Egyptian Hall.’* 

‘** Je pense, me repond-il, que je ne voudrais pas, pour tout l’or du monde, 
etre un de ces jumeaux, dont je trouve la position d’abord tres-penible, et qui 
doivent etre encore bien plus a plaindre s ‘ils different de gotts et de manicres de 
voir. Crois-tu, par exemple, Peter, ajoute-t-il, que Si nous nous tenions ainsi, je 
serais bien aise d’etre force de rire des bétises qui te font rire toi seul, et courir 
comme tu le fais toute la journee la badine a Ja main ?’ 

“ «bh! mais, toi, Charles, penses-tu que ¢a m’amuserait beaucoup de tricoter 
quand il te plairait de tricoter, d’ourler des mouchoirs, ou de porter soir et matin la 
cruche a la pompe ?’ 

«Tes goiits sont ceux d’un paresseux, Peter,’ 

‘* «Tes gotits sont ceux d’un original, Charles.’ 

‘** Tu m’ennuies, Peter.’ 

‘«* A la fin, tu me pousseras a bout, Charles.’ 

**'Tant mieux! c’est ce que je demande, Que cela finisse!’... 

‘* En nous querellant ainsi nous avions fait les trois quarts du chemin pour revenir 
i la maison, Nous ne pumes aller plus loin, nos tetes s‘etaient exaltces, les nuages 
s'ctaient amonceles. 

* L’orage eclata. 

“+ Va, je te defie, Peter Mylord, s’ecria Charles en me donnant un léger coup de 
poling, precurseur de coups plus violens, j’attends ta réponse.’ 

“ Elle ne se fit pas attendre longtemps cette reponse, et deéja la foule s’amassait. 
Deux garcons de notre age soffrirent comme témoins, s’engageant tant a nous relever 
vu tur et A mesure des chutes qu’a faire cesser le combat des que le clarett cuulerait, 
c est-d-dire au premier sang. 

‘* Nous boxames. 

« La lutte ne laissa pas que d’exciter la curiosite, i cause de notre ressemblance 
etde nos vetemens exac tement pareils. Les meres soupconnerent la vérite, mais le 
cercle qui nous entourait s‘opposa a ce que l’on nous separat. 

** Deja nous av ions echange bon nombre de coups de poing, dont plusieurs avaient 
laissé trace, lorsqu'une fenetre, s'ouvrant tout a coup, donna passage a trois ou 
quatre potees d'eau, s1 bien dirigees que champions et admirateurs de champions en 
furent plus ou moins asperges, et sentirent leur feu s’cteindre aussi vite qu’il s etait 
allume. 

* La galerie leva la tete, mais il Jui fut impossible de savoir d’ou le liquide etait 
venu. <A mon frere et a moi appartenait la gloire de découvrir les auteurs de ce 
deluge, et la source de cette pluie qui venait de bien moins haut que le ciel. 

‘ Apres avoir essuyé sang et eau, et reparé tant bien que mal le désordre de notre 
toulette, nous times comme la gulerie qui avait mis nez au vent. Quel fut notre 
rfonnement de nous reconnaitre sous les croisees d’un vieil emigre Francais qui nous 
rencait tour pour tour!”’ 


A good deal of the story is laid in Scotland, the mountains of which 
unhappy country, we are told, were sadly infested by Burkers; and the 
ex-editor-in-chief takes the opportunity of enlightening his countrymen 
on the subject of pitch plasters, and Burke, and Bishop, and Williams. 


* ** Salle d’exiubition dans Pieeadilly.”’ 
‘Vin de Bordeaux. Ceéncralement les Ang luis font cesser le combat au pre- 
mier sang. Quand le sang parait, ils disent que le claret coule.”’ 
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Notices of New Works. 5 


The fin observateur has evidently a great taste in this way, and we see 
that he announces a new novel on the subject of the body-snatchers, or 
“resurrection men,” as they were jocosely called by the Londoners, before 
their occupation was gone.* 

Peter Milord, while travelling in the mountains of Scotland, has an 
actual encounter with the Burkers, and sends a “ plomb meurtrier’”— 
Anglicé a bullet—at the head of Burke himself, who thereupon leaves off 
smothering an unfortunate victim, and rushes into /es plis ravineugx de la 
montagne. 

We also learn from the ex-editor-in-chief, that the servant girls in 
Edinburgh make a common use of eau suerée, and give glasses of it to 
their sweet-hearts when they are nervous.t We always thought that it 
was toddy they preferred, and that the prejudice entertained in England 
against cold water with a lump of sugar in it, and nothing else, extended 
to Scotland. And here we remember a little story. A certain Lancashire 
squire, who shall be nameless, for the nonce, on seeing a dandified coun- 
tryman drinking a glass of eau sucrée in a Parisian coffee-house, was so 
horrified, that he exclaimed, “ D— me, yon chap can be no true English- 
man !” 

We may remark, en passant, that the ex-Mars has none of those 
awkward translations which the French have been so much addicted to. 
His definitions also are amazingly neat and correct, betokening the perfect 
mastery of our language—ex. gr. 


“ Cottage—Habitation avec jardin, qui n'est occupée que par un seul locataire.” 

** Esquire—Titre que prennent les returiers jouissant d'un revenu annuel de SOO, 
sterling, ou plus, bien entendu.” 

* Ponies— Petits chevauax d’ Ecosse,a longs crins,” 

‘Auld lang syne? )—En Ecossais auld lang syne veut dire old lon 
dire, vieille longue chanson !” 


ge song, c'est a 


Now and then we have heard of such things as men advertising in the 
newspapers for wives; but the Ex., who has better ears than we have, and 
sharper eyes, tells his countrymen that nothing is more common than to 
see public advertisements for mistresses! He justifies his assertion in the 
text by the following note ; for he is a conscientious writer, and sticks to 
proofs. We remark, however, one singular omission ; he does not men- 
tion the name of the accommodating London newspaper wherein one may 
advertise for such conveniences. 


‘* Souvent, et a notre connaissance, des propositions 4 peu de chose pres sem- 
blables ont été faites par la voie des journaux Anglais. Pour justifier la vraisem- 
blance de celle-ci, nous citerons une demande et une réponse, la premiere 
insereée dans un Journal de Londres, le 15 Janvier 1827, et la seconde quelques 
jours apres. 

‘«Un homme de caractére, paissance et fortune, qui a fait figure dans tous les 
cercles brillans, tant en Angleterre que sur le continent, dans la fleur de lage, et 
d’une figure qui ne lui a jamais attiré de disgraces, se trouve en ce moment sans 
aucun attachement; et comme il pense que, sans une intrigue, la vie est d’un vide 
insipide et insupportable, il serait charmé d’en former une avec quelque dame qui 
fit pourvue de toutes les qualités et de tous les agrémens nécessaires pour rendre 
un attachement non-seulement agréable, mais permanent, Comme il a été sacrifié a 
un mariage de convenance, on ne pense pas qu’il puisse devenir amoureux de sa 
propre femme, quand meme la mode le permettrait ; mais il respecte assez le monde, 
sa dame et lui-méme, pour chercher a conserver l’extcrieur de la bonne intelligence. 
C’est pourquoi la liaison qu’il désirerait former devrait etre un tres-profond secret 
confi¢ seulement a leurs deux cecurs, sans l’intervention d’amis ou de confidens qui, 


* This announcement appears on the wrappers of the present volume. ‘ Pour 
paraitre incessament du meme auteur Warwick le Resurrectioniste.” 

t See vol. i. p. 165, and again, p. 166, for there are two glasses of sugar and 
Water. 
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ordinairement, occasionnent et cherchent plut6t la désunion que Vunion. Tout 
jeune dame qui se trouve dans les memes circonstances est pri¢e d’envoyer une lettre 
i la taverne du Cygne dans Leadenhall, entre sept et neuf heures du soir, assignant 
en méme temps un rendez-vous ; addresse: M.A.G.C.’” 

« Voici quelle réponse fut faite encore par la voie des journaux : 

“¢ Assez jolie pour aimer quelquefois a consulter mon miroir ; pas assez cepen- 
dant pour me fier enti¢rement a mes avantages physiques. 

‘ * Assez d’instruction pour charmer les momens de solitude, mais pas assez pour 
représenter le ridicule des femmes savantes. 

‘« * Assez aimante pour désirer un ami sincere ; assez douce pour le mériter. 

“ * Assez de gout pour les plaisirs, mais beaucoup plus pour l'étude. 

“* Assez originale pour etre seduite par votre annonce, assez étourdie pour y 
répondre, mais assez discrete pour m’en tenir a cet apergu de mes imperfections, 

“ ¢ Je me tais sur ma dose de curiosit¢, ma demarche vous prouve assez si elle est 
digne de mon sexe, etc.’” 


Intrigues, marriages, deaths, burials, and body-snatching, are our 
author’s chevaus de bataille. The following passage seems preparatory of 
* , . . ” 
his great work, “* Le Reésurrectioniste. 


‘Le prospectus du nouveau cimeticre, dit de toutes les dmes, sur la route de 
Harrow, informe le public, dans le but d’etablir plus de contiance, que des patrouilles 
s'y font toutes les nuits pour prévenir le vol des corps, 

**On lisait derniérement dans un journal: ‘ Des soldats traversant, il y a quelque 
temps, un village pendant la nuit, surprirent deux résurrectionistes en train de de- 
pouiller le cimetiere. L’officier s’étant empare de l'un d’eux lui demanda ce qu'il 
avait a dire pour sa défense.—‘ Ce que j'ai a dire,” repondit froidement cet homme, 
‘c'est que nous sommes venus ici pour enlever un corps, et non un régiment.” 


The ex-editor-in-chief is almost as well read in Joe Miller as in the 
penny-a-line part of our newspapers, and nothing is wanting save a little 
rhyme to make the following translation pertect. 


«Or écoutez, petits et grands. II était une fois, dans le bourg de Campber- 
well, que j'habitais alors avec mon pere, un barbier nomme W arrington, le bonhomme 
le plus joyeux et le plus amusant qui fit a dix milles ala ronde. Le bonhomme 
Warrington, quoique a l'aise, et ayant toujours véecu de ses rentes, venait, par ori- 
ginalite sans doute, d’ouvrir a tous ceux qui avaient barbe longue une petite boutique, 
ou il rasait pour la bagatelle d’un sou, et sur sa porte se lisaient ces mots : 

** Jei demeure James Warrington, rasant presque aussi bien que tout homme d’Angle- 
terre... mais pas tout a fait !” 

‘Dans mes courses d’écolier, continua le vice-président, j’avais plus d'une fois 
remarqué la boutique du vieux barbier, qui ne comptait plus que deux ou trois 
vitres, mais dont il avait remplace tous les carreaux cass¢és par des carreaux de 
papier, Inspiré du dieu de la farce, j’6tai mon chapeau, qui, je crois, dans ce 
temps—la etait une casquette, et prenant l’elan convenable, je fis passer ma tete a 
travers l'un des carreaux postiches en m’écriant: Le pere W arrington est-il a la 
maison ?... Warrington, aussi farceur que tout bon farceur, trouvant la chose drole, 
voulut la rendre plus drole encore, et passant a son tour, avant que je me fusse 
retire, par un autre carreau de papier, sa tete de la boutique dans la rue, il répondit: 
Non, monsieur, il vient de sortir!” 

(On rit.) 


There is no story or plot in the book. 


Ordnance Survey of the County of Londonderry. By Colonel Couny, 
R.E., F.R.S., etc. ete., Superintendent. Volume the First. Dublin. 
Published for her Majesty's Government. 


A stately quarto volume, well printed, furnished with admirable maps 
and plans, together with some views of remarkable places, and engrav- 
ings (some of them coloured) of remarkable natural productions, and 
abounding with the most varied and most minute information respecting 
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one of the most important, and, in all matters, most interesting parts of 
Ireland. This is the kind of work which only government can do, and 
one which government ought to have done long ago. But better late 
than never! And as the survey is well organised and supported, we may 
now hope for a succession of valuable volumes like the present. There 
was no right legislating for Ireland without a mass of statistical informa- 
tion—taking “ statistics ” in their widest range —which has hitherto been 
wholly wanting. 

A completely new department has been organised under the present 
Whig government for this purpose ; and this is one of the operations 
most likely to confer lasting honour on the administration. Officers and 
men from the corps of Royal Engineers formed the basis of the new 
Irish survey organisation; and many other persons, possessing various 
qualifications for different departments, have been gradually added to ex- 
yvedite this great and truly national work—which (be it said) would not 
les been undertaken at all, had it not been for the decision of the House 
of Commons, and the activity of the committee of the House, whose pri- 
mary object, however, was only a survey and valuation of Ireland. 

As Colonel Colby was charged with the general superintendence of the 
surveys as well in England as in Ireland, he wisely appointed Lieutenant 
Larcom, R.E., to take the local charge of the office at Dublin. In that 
situation every document relating to the survey of Ireland passed 
through the hands of the scientific and industrious lieutenant, who was 
led, by the elaborate search of books and records required to settle the 
orthography of names of places to be used in the maps, to compare the 
progressive states of the country. As a geological examination was 
also ordered by government, and as the organised oflice for carrying on 
the general survey afforded excellent means tor collecting aud method- 
ising facts, Lieutenant Larcom conceived the idea, that, at a small 
additional cost, he could get up a work embracing every species of local 
information relating to Ireland. He submitted the idea to his superior, 
Colonel Colby, who obtained the sanction of government, and entrusted 
him with the execution ; and the present volume is the first public result. 

The volume embraces the researches and labours of many writers. 
Captain Portlock is charged with the geological branch of the survey, and 
he has also written the natural history and productive economy sections, 
being assisted in the botanical parts by Mr. David Moore. The descrip- 
tions of the natural features of the country, of the social economy, and 
of the buildings, ancient and modern, have been chiefly contributed by 
Captain Dawson and his assistants, Mr. Ligar, Mr. Stokes, and Mr. Wil- 
liams. The history and antiquities have been drawn up by Mr. George 
Petrie, aided by Mr. John O Donovan; and there have been other contri- 
butors in minor departments, the whole work showing the advantages to 
be derived from a proper division of labour. Science and literature can 
scarcely be better employed, at the present moment, than in the produc. 
tion of such books ; and we hope that no paltry “ three-farthing ” eco. 
nomy on the part of government will deprive them of their proper reward 
and encouragement. There are many desiderata which cannot possibly be 
expected from the booksellers and from private speculation. It behoves 
an enlightened government, which boasts of its desire to rule by the en- 
lightening of the people, to step forward on all such occasions, and it 
ought to be the duty of the legislature to see that there be no jobbing— 
that curse of our country !—that inevitable consequence of nearly every- 
thing that is left in the patronage of the executive! The following pas- 
sage ought to be read with the most serious attention. 


‘© The direction in which an Irish rail-road or canal should be made might be indi- 
cated by the maps, (which had to be made!) but the necessity for making it must be 
sought in the objects to be attained by it when made. This required a knowledge of 
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the social and industrial state of the pose, of the effects which bad been produced 
by similar improvements under similar circumstances ; and in order that the present 
condition of the country might be exbibited in every useful light, it was necessary 
to divest History of fable and error, and to hold up the past as a beacon and a guide 
to the future. The various questions which filled the public mind—the education of 
the Irish people, their employment, and the connexion of both with their general 
state—the interests of commerce, of agriculture, and manufactures, and the invest- 
ment of capital; all were pausing for knowledge, or opposing each other from prejudice, 
the want of knowledge. A general survey might naturally be expected to furnish in- 
formation useful for all these objects, but it soon appeared that the urgent demand 
for the maps, on which the attention of the county was fixed, would not suffer much 
abstraction of the time or labour employed upon them..... Pursuits, therefore, which 
would have been far more interesting, were inevitably laid aside or deferred ; and, 
though material for many such volumes as the present is already collected, the disad- 
vantages under which this has been compiled render it a very humble specimen ot 
what a general and organised exertion may achieve.” 


The Family Library. No. XLV. The Life of Gustavus Adolphus, 
surna;ied the Great, King of Sweden. By J. F. Houuines. 


This is a fit companion to the Alexander, Napoleon, Nelson, and the 
other Lives, which have appeared in this excellent miscellany. Mr. Hol- 
lings has performed his mee with much good sense and good feeling, aud 
has not permitted his admiration of the “ Lion of the North” to betray 
him into any undue enthusiasm, about wars, and victories, and conquests. 
We are not aware that he has elicited any new views as to the characte: 
and history of Gustavus Adolphus and his times, or that he has had re- 
course to any new sources of information ; but he has condensed in an 
agreeable manner the old and voluminous matter of Harte, Archenholtz, 
Mauvillon, Schiller, and other writers. The passages from old Mouro’s 
* Expeditions” (that story which was so well thumbed by poor Walter 
Scott) are truly delightful. 

The following extract will convey a good moral lesson, and a favourable 
notion of the book. 

“ The town of Naumburg, delivered from the fear of destruction, at the hands of 
the Imperialists, by the advance of the army of Gustavus, received him with such 
transports of gratitude as might have been supposed to be excited by the presence of 
a tutelary divinity. The inhabitants flocked in crowds around him, eager to touch his 
stirrups, the scabbard of his sword, or the hem of his garment, and saluted him, 
wherever he appeared, with expressions of the most enthusiastic applause and vene- 
ration. But, with these marks of esteem, the incense by which an ordinary ambitio. 
would have been excited to a more vain-glorious estimate of its own powers, the 
more rational and less arrogant spirit of the King of Sweden was at once shocked and 
humiliated. His feelings upon the subject are recorded in a memorable discourse 
with his chaplain Fabricius. 

** Alas!”’ he exclaimed, ‘* bave i not reason to believe that God, who has declared 
himself a jealous God, will punish me for the weakness of this people? Our 
affairs, I confess, are in a promising condition; but too much reliance is placed 
upon me, and all but divine honours are bestowed upon a feeble mortal, who exists 
to-day, and may be no more to-morrow.’. .... 

“Schiller, whose taste, essentially dramatic, was thoroughly awake to all the 
beauties scattered through the productions of the ancient tragedians, bas compared 
the conduct of the King of Sweden, upon this occasion, to that of the Agamemnon 
ot Aschylus, who is represented by the great founder of the Greek theatre 4s 
refusing to descend from his chariot upon the purple tapestry which the treacverous 
assiduity of Clytemnestra has spread before the vestibule of his palace, The same 
author has justly observed, that the character of Gustavus Adolphus appears more 
amiable as we are on the point of losing him for ever. Yet there was nothing of 
novelty m his unwillingness to receive the extravagant popular honours lavished 
upon him by the gratitude of the people of Naumburg, and a spirit precisely similar 
bad been shown at Kemberg in 1631, while he was in his way to encounter the army 
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of Tilly. At this place, a orowd of children surrounding the house in which he was 
lodged, were clamorously saluting him by the names of the ‘ Great Gustavus,’ 
when the king, who was conversing with a Protestant minister of the town, demanded 
the meaning of their acclamations, On being informed, he immediately descended 
into the street, and presented himself before them with the words, ‘ My dear cbil- 
dren—you see before you nothing more than a great sinner from Sweden, whom 
your silly parents have taught you to call the Great King.* If his example, how- 
ever, is considered valuable in point of humility, the opinion which he is recorded 
to have expressed a short time previous to his death, respecting conquerors in 
general, is equally worthy of being perpetuated, since it shows that the scenes of 
destruction through which he had lately passed, had begun to open his eyes to the 
true nature of that glory to which so many have sacrificed the lives of thousands 
without a single feeling of compunction or moment of regret. On the occasion of 
some German officers expressing, at his table, a sentiment that he had been born as 
the express instrument of the delivery of their nation ; and that the appearance of 
an individual endued with so much courage and conduct was a manifest sign of the 
favour of the Divine Being; ‘ Say, rather,’ replied the king, ‘that it is a token of 
his anger. If the war which I wage is a remedy, it is one less supportable than the 
disease itself. God never departs from his established law of moderation, to pass to 
extremes, without intending the chastisement of some one; and it is an evidence of 
his love towards nations when he confers but ordinary abilities upon their kings, He 
who is gifted with a soul unelevated above that of the generality of mankind, con- 
ceives only such designs as are upon a level with his abilities. His repose is un- 
troubled by dreams of glory and ambition. If he applies himself to state affairs, 
the prosperity of his dominions is increased in consequence ; if he relieves himself 
from the weight of government by committing part of his authority to another, the 
worst that can happen is, that his minister may enrich himself at the expense of the 
people, may lay additional imposts upon them for the increase of their own fortune, 
or that of his friends, or excite a feeling of hatred and indignation among his former 
equals, who are jealous of his elevation, But these evils are trifling, and utterly 
unworthy of comparison with such as are induced by the ambition of a great king. 
That insatiate thirst which he feels for glory, leaving him no wish for the enjoyment 
of rest, necessarily compels him to deprive his subjects of the same blessing. He 
holds as his enemies all who are unwilling to become his vassals. Ile is a raging 
torrent, which carries desolation wheresoever it turns ; and carrying his arms as far 
as his hopes, he fills the whole world with terror, misery, and confusion.’ 


Poems, for the most part Occasional. By Joun Kenyon, formerly 
of St Peter's College, Cambridge. 


This is in all respects a choice volume—one to be kept and cherished, 
and frequently referred to, for pleasant thoughts and happy and most deli- 
cate turns of verse. The author has playfully chosen for his motto a 
passage from a recent number of the “ Quarterly Review.” 


“ A new poem is a new plague. There is a general avoidance instead of a tumul 
tuous greeting, and our dearest friend becomes less dear to us by intrusion of a 
volume of verse, if he is so unreasonable as to expect it to be read,’ 


The reviewer is quite right—every sensible man runs from him that 
has his pockets lined with new rhymes as he would from the explosion of 
la machine infernale ; and since the death of poor old Sotheby, nobody is 
permitted to throw out grappling-irons, or to catch one by the button, 

‘et, in spite of this natural panic—this laudable prudence, we feel quite 
certain that Mr. Kenyon’s volume will meet with anything rather than 
avoidance, and that it will immediately attract the, not tumultuous, but 
quiet, honest greeting of all persons of good taste and right feeling. 
Many of his little pieces are perfect gems, and in the longer poems there 

* Mauvillon. 

+ Cailleres, Fortunes des Gens de Qualite ; quoted by Archenho'tz, Mémoires de 
la Reine Christine. 

May, 1838.—vow. xXXx11.—NO. LXXXV. 
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are indications of power equal to grand and sustained efforts. The gods 
know how tired we have been of book moon-lights! and vet we have read 


with exquisite pleasure the first poem in this volume, wherein the moon 
is treated of with admirable * workmanship of words,” and with some- 
thing more. 


We would willingly give the whole of this exquisite and 


original production, but must content ourselves with a few lines. 


Nor seldom did I win from thy sweet light 
A more creative and less pensive joy : 
Such joy as kindly Fancy oft will weave 

For childhood ; kindlier still, if she desert not 

Our atfter-years. ’IP'was when dim-floating clouds 

Were hung in the still west, and there bad hung 

From hour of parted twilight. They had watched 

The sinking sun’s last glory, and caught thence, 

Around his golden garment clustering, 
A passing radiance not their own; but now, ; 
Though rayless, hueless, still they lingered here, 

As in persisting love (so spirits, they say, 

Will hover round loved spots) ; nor lingered here 

In vain; for Thou didst bring a second day 

Less bright than his; beautiful, 

Sun of the Midnight ' Then those pallid clouds, 

Each on its turn by thy soft light lit up, 

Grew to a living dream-land. Earth and sea, 

In all their show s, were there, with semblances 

Of man, or beast, or monster. Not an image 

Through childhood’s brain had flitted, won, perchance, 

From tale of nurse or vrandsire, or out-vleaned 

From story-books, thumb’d o’er and o'er again, 

But there found type or home, What mattered it, 

In that free hour, of tyrant pedagogue, 

Or brute school-comrade, tyrant more than he; 

Or grammar rule, perplexing easy speech ; 

Or cramp obdurate sum, tried ten times oer 

On the smear'd slate! | recked not of them then— 

]l thought not of them! No discoverer 

By land or sea, to cape or central range 

Tacking bis own proud name, to dream thenceforth 

Of immortality ;—no conqueror 

No! not the Norman, broadly parcelling 

Among his mailed knights and barons bold 

New territory—was more lord than | 

In that my flaky kingdom ; free to give, 

Make or unmake, at pleasure! Yon far cloud, 

Floating like island in its sea of sky, 

Should be the spot for Crusoe! There Saint George ; 
Was tighting with the dragon, while below ; 
Paced slowly Bunyan’s Pilgrim with his staff! 
There stood the magic steed, which whirled away 
Young Calmaralzaman; there drove the bark, 
Rapt fiercely by invisible force along, 

To split, with Sinbad, on the loadstone shore ! 


> = tl ta on 


** Rut when came classic lessons, and all fresh 
From love of ‘Tooke’s Pantheon—a new world 
Peopled with deity—1 knew how thine, 





In the far days of famed Antiquity, ‘ 
Mad been no slighted worship ; glorious then 
Of my new knowledge, and tantastical : 
As innocent childhood is, | longed to have been ; 
The shepherd youth, of whom then first I read, ; 
Endymion; Endymion, loved in Latmus! . 


(Ah! me, quaint shepherd, not of crook, but satchel, 
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And guessing, at that age, how much, of love!) 
And, in my foolishness, almost I craved 

Those Pagan days again. ‘Then would recur 

x he holy teac hings of the prim: al book, 

‘ The Sun to rule the dav, and Thou the night,’ 
And wake to wiser musings) Mixture strange 
Of sacred and profane! Yet each in turn 
Struck its own chord, and made Thee dearer still. 
> * * * . 

And Queen thou art in this thy realm of midnight, 
And lovely as queen-like ; vet not love ‘ly less 
When thou art lapsing on through either tw hehe, 
Companion of the evening or the dawn, 

For ever to the heart, w hich feeds on be auty, 

The evening and the morning make the d; ay 
Meridian suns are mate-fellows of earth, 

But morn and musing eve consort with eave n. 


* And ne’er did dawn behold thee lovelier yet, 
Than when we saw thee, one remembered day, 
Thee and that brightest of all morning-stars, 
Hang o’er the Adrian; not in thy full lustre, 
But graceful with alin crescent; such as, erst, 
Some Ave chief beheld in his own sky, 

Of purest deepest azure ; and so loved it, 
So loved it, that he chose it Jor his sumbol ; 

A peace ful symbol ina warlike banner ! 

And oft, I ween, in many a distant camp, 

"Mid the sharp neigh of steeds, and clash ef cymbals 
And jingle of the nodding Moorish bells, 

When he hath caught that i image o'er the tents, 
Hath he bethought him of the placid hours 

When thou wert whitening his night-feeding flocks 
On Yemen’s happy hills ; and then, perchance, 
lath sig hed to think of war! 


‘We too beheld thee, 
With untired eye fixed upward; scarce regarding 
(So deep the charm which thou hadstw rapped around us) 
Where reddening hues along the eastward sea 
Spoke of the sun's uprising. Up he rose, 
From o’er the regions of the near Iilvria, 
Glorious, how glorious !—if less gladly hailed 
As warning thy departure. Yet, some time, 
Ye shone together; and we then might feel 
Hlow they, the ancient masters of that land, 
The dwellers on the banks of Rubicon, 
Who saw what we were seeing, uninstruct’ 
Of wiser faith, had, in no feigned devotion, 
Bowed down to thee, their Dian, and to him, 
Bright-haired Apollo! We too bowed our hearts, 
Hut in a purer worship, to the One, 
Who made, alone, the hills, and seas, and skies, 
And thee, fair Moon, the hallower ot them all!” 


The lines which we have marked in italics are perfect !—the most 
poetical allusion we remember to the most poetic of symbols. 

In “ Pretence, a Satire,” the longest piece in the volume we are re. 
minded of the honest, amiable earnestness of Cowper, and of the point, 
condensation, and high finishing of Pope. If Pretence be not, what Mr, 
Kenyon calls it, the peculiar vice of the present age,” it is, at least, the 
predominant vice of the age and country. ‘There is as much of truth as 


of first-rate poetry in the tollowing passage. 
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“When shall I see the country once again ?”’ 
Thus sighed the Latian bard his ancient strain ; 
But we—his sylvan longings should we share— 
Must ask, not when we shall behold, but where. 


ee ee 


For now, astravels on mid wigwamed hills, 
The civilising power, that taints or kills, 
Along each British valley’s sweet approach 
Whirls in the city with the whirling coach ; 
Cigars and waltzes, latest caps, last news, ? 
Of Crockford’s—Almack’s—justice-rooms, and stews, 
And controversial preachers, and French shoes. 
Its vices roused, its roughness ill smoothed down, 
* ‘ach village now w elas ape the lordly town; 
‘ Rustic,’ mere term for what no longe ris, 
And all the land one vast metropolis. . 


Thou best companion of the wise and good, 
For so the wise bave named thee, Solitude ! 
If wise and good but co-exist with thee, 
Like Indian tribes, they soon must cease to be. 


For, lo! Publicity, with searching spell, 
Hath piere ed the shade of eve ry house hold cell; 
The day’s gazette her scroll of magic might, 
Within—without—she pours unnatural light ; ; 
ids the keen beam through cottage, palace, pass, 
And shows each tenant as in house of glass, 

Till, like sun-loving plants, life’s general crew 
Lives but in one broad glare of public view. 


Ne oe 


Scorning all bliss from home-bred duties wrought, 
And all just pride of individual thought, 
Distorted worth she gives with twisting lens, 
To vulgar show and proudly-base expense. 
Scorning no less, so gaping crowds approve, 
‘ That perfect witness of all-judging Jove,’ 
Which, fallen on evil days, and poor and blind, 
Its grand composure breathed o’er Milton’s mind, 
She | stamps, instead, on a theatric age, 
The false and conscious movements of the stage, | 
Till, perfect actors grown, men play life’s part 
To the last scene with calculated art. 


Vexed by bypocrisies, or chafed by pride, 
‘What walls shall guard us, or what shades shall hide ?” 
Where’er we turn, ‘for ever—ever nigh, 
Publicity pursues us as we fly ; 
At every hour, in each remotest place 
Prescribes the phrase, or modifies the face ; 
Or petuest hamlet pettie st deed notes down, 
And makes the country fastuous as the town. 


So now, when rural squires would meet to dine, 
The county press must vaunt the vast design ; | 
E’en as when Muckworm his town-feast would blaze, : 


Himself the paragraph both writes and pays. 


And not alone where roaring feast goes round, 
Is heard the pride-proclaiming trumpet’s sound; 
On charity, scarce charity if told, 

It waits, as "mid the Pharisees of old; 

And if gorg’d wealth, with patronising air, 

Buy some small pasteboard at a Serious Fair ; 
Or keeps his oldest friend, broke down and grey, 
lust one degree above mere parish pay, 
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The ready newsman, on our modest plan, 

Makes known to Heaven ‘ The Charit: ible Nan.’ 

So left hands learn each action of the right, 1, 
And not a bushel now conceals a light. a 


The Great themselves, who, from their loftier sky, 
Might view small glories with disdaintul eye, 
The very Great themselves 





B. Nay, spare the Great ; PF 
The world will swear ‘tis envy all, or hate. he, 
A. Yet falsely swear. Nor sect’s nor party’s slave, i. 4, 
Fach topic f ree to choose, or gay or grave; ity mt 
With equal friends, and peaceful daily bread, \* 


Me envy quits, to fret the Great instead. 

Nay, more! Each lingering glory fond to trace, 

‘The muse hath ever loved an ancient race ; 

Loved, where she might, to deck with sweetest rhyme 

kkach precious relic of the olden time, 

And snatch and wreath anew, with greenest bay, 

The fading chaplets Age would cast away ; | 

But when, as now, low-stooping to pretence —— 
B. Was Walpole then such pertect innocence ! 
A. Yet, if Sir Robert knew each patriot’s price, 

Pretence, at least, was not his age’s vice. 

No idle blushes—no grimaces made— 

The account was rendered in—and Cato paid. 

If guiletul they, yet ours the graver guile ; 

We cheat with vow s—they cheated with a smile. 


Yes! now, pretences—oaths—have current use 1" 
To blanch the apostate’s plea—the knave’s excuse : i 
Himself lynx-eyed, this finds a people’s mind 
Besotted deep, and lends his blaze to blind, a4 
This vows reform ; reform full deftly planned .% 
To binder w armer heart and franker hand, 

‘ ‘To shirk one’s party’ Gyro damns for sin, 

Nor ‘ rats’ from his, as long as the 'y keep in. 

Old Syphax cries, ‘ I hate a party’s thrall,’ 

And, pledged to none, receives his bribes from all. 


E’en loftiest natures, with ambition curst, 
Hard penalty ! to lead must follow first ; 
And when the rest, at length, the van concede, 
Keep the old track, and only just precede ; 
On useful knavery hold the bridle slack, 
And, when seems useful, rein frank honour back ; 
With falsehood, nay, with treachery, oft must mate, 
And greatness lose, in striving to be great. 
Hence, if, at last, the struggling will thou bend, 
And stoop to herd a while for worthiest end ; 
Add thy proud venture to their vulgar wares, 
Nor scorn to let thy motives mix with theirs : 
Yet, in disgust thou oft shalt quit the band, 
To take, like Abdiel, solitary stand ; 
Or, held impracticable and high-tlown, 
Left, if not leaving, find thyself alone. 





And what for him who leans on other's part, 
But disappointed hopes and sickening heart! 


In freedom reared, for treachery deemed too young, 
A nation’s hopes on high-born Cassius hung. 
When stormy senates raised the stern debate, 
Ut power he seemed to save a sinking state; 
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And many a bold, confiding heart, | wis, 

Had pledged its dearest, holiest hopes to his. 

Gods! how we felt, when, strong in honour’s might, 
For England's fame he rose, for England’s right ; 
Hurled his proud threats, impeachment, and disgrace ; 
Flashed—flamed—then perorated—snug in place !"” 


As a specimen of the more miscellaneous poems at the end of this beau- 
tiful volume, we quote a sonnet. 


FREEDOM, 


«’Tis not because fierce swords are tlashing there 
With license and a reckless scorn of life, 
When for some petty gaud upstarts a strife, 
‘That freedom there must harbour. Slavery’s air 
Breeds many a livened satrap, prompt to dare, 
And soldier-serts are ready there and rife 
To march at summons of the jerking fife, 
but where swords—some—are turned to ploughshare ; where 
Others, not rusted, o’er the household hearth, 
ln peaceful pomp, near cradled babe are hung ; 
And sires rest reverenced in holy earth, 
\nd marriage-bells with holy cheer are rung, 
There Freedom dwells, Constraint’s sublime reward, 
And Peace must rear her, e’en if War must guard.” 


Litzherbert; or, Lovers and Fortune-Hunters. A Novel. 3 vols. 
By the Authoress of the “ Bride of Siena.” 


The authoress of the “ Bride of Siena.” which has been pronounced, 


by no less an authority than Thomas Campbell, to be “ a poem full of 


crace and sweetness,” now appears before us in the character of a 
novelist. That the descriptions of scenery, of the graces of form and 
beauty, should reach the mind of a poet, and that the diction should 
sparkle with metaphor and simile, was naturally to be expected ; and the 
very opening of the story in Windsor Forest amply justifies such antici- 
pations. But there is throughout these volumes a play of wit and hu- 
mour—a delicate vein of satire and 4rony—a knowledge of the world 
and of the human heart, which prove the judgment and observing powers 
of the writer to be fully equal to her imagination. The pathetic scenes 
will, perhaps, be ranked amongst her highest efforts ; and we know few 
passages in any work of the present day so deeply interesting as the ac- 


count of the examination for honours at Oxtord, and the description of 


the effect of an unjust decision on the sensitive mind of the student, who 
saw himself thus rudely cast to earth at the moment he fancied he had 
grasped the lofty object of his ambition for so many toilsome months and 
years. Among the merits of * Fitzherbert”” must not be omitted the 
high one of its moral purity ; Vice appears not in it arrayed in alluring 
colours ; Virtue has nothing harsh or forbidding in her aspect. 

The hero of the tale is introduced to us on the eve of his leaving Eton ; 
we atterwards accompany him to the university of Oxford ; and whence 
the fair authoress derived her knowledge, we know not, but she seems as 
familiar with scouts, and firsts, and double firsts, and as well verse d in 
the mysteries of p/ucking, and so forth, as if she had herself passed her 
little go and her great go. We have two heroines of the Minna and 
Brenda genera, both in love with the hero: we have also a pair of vil- 
lains, (no novel now being complete without such,) mancuvring mammas, 
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and establishment-seeking daughters. The comic heroine of the story is 
a certain Miss Matthews, governess and chaperon to the heroine, Emily 
Harland, a personification of vanity, selfishness, and presumptuous self- 
sufficiency. She is the occasion of many ludicrous scenes ; and we will 
here hint that, in our eyes, though not perhaps in those of readers in ge- 
neral, the tendency of the writer to extravagance and caricature is rather 
extreme ; and we trust it will, in her future works, be kept more com- 
pletely under control. One great advantage, however, is, that the story 
never flags ; the writer “ keeps moving,” scenes and incidents follow in 
rapid succession, the comic and the tragic come and go like shade and 
sunshine on an April day, and the drama terminates in the full blaze of a 
double wedding, with all its anticipations of future bliss. In fine, we 
can assure the readers of “ Fitzherbert ” of abundance of amusement, 
of some tears, and of more instruction than they perhaps expect. 


wsays on Natural History, chiefly Ornithology. By Cuaries Wa- 
TERTON, Esq., Author of “ Wanderings in South America.” 


This is the kind of book that make its appearance only once or twice 
in a century. Let everybody that loves natural history, or ‘all the 
ways and economy of nature,” and hates the vague generalities, the 
mere book-learning and pedantry with which these subjects are so gene- 
rally treated, make haste to purchase it. Let him place it on the same 
shelf with White’s “ Natural History of Selborne,’ the “ Journal of a 
Naturalist,” Mr. Jesse’s volumes, and the ftew—the very few other de- 
lightful, frank, genuine books we possess of that sort. One of the best 
of these books is the author’s own “ Wanderings,” the originality and 
plain speaking of which quite puzzled the makers of criticism; while 
some ot his adventures completely shook the faith of untravelled readers, 
or of those whose travels had only lain through France and Italy, never 
leading them to the mighty wilds of Africa, or the New World. For 
ourselves, we have always been fervid believers in all the marvellous 
things told to us, even so the saddling of the Alligator or Cayman; and 
we have long been assured by those who have the honour of knowing 
him well, that Mr. Waterton, in earlier life, had a spirit of daring and 
enterprise, that paused at nothing ; and that he has had, at all seasons ot 
his honourable life, a thorough detestation of falsehood—even of those 
venial offences commonly called ** white lies.” It was quite natural 
that such a person should see and do strange things in the swamps 
and savannahs of the Orinoco, and that people of sedentary habits and 
timid tempers should be greatly marvelled thereat. Besides, it is the fate 
of every traveller, and almost every other writer, that goes out of the 
common beat, to be visited with captious criticism. 

We are sorry to see that Mr. Waterton betrays some irritation at 
being called * eccentric,” which, at the risk of offending him, we must 
say he is. And, indeed, it is this quality that gives such a marvellous 
Piquancy to all he does, or says, or writes; and this it is, added to his 
practice of studying things with his own eyes, and his habit of taking to 
his heart the objects of his studies, and loving birds and beasts as if they 
were his fellow-creatures, that renders the book before us one of the most 
delicious we ever read. Let him consider the term “ eccentric” as an 
equivalent for “ original,” and all will be well, and perfectly just. He 
knuckles a certain ex-professor of natural history in King’s College, 
London, rather smartly, yet not savagely, (for there is no cruelty or 
malace in Mr. Waterton’s nature,) for calling him “ eccentric,” and, m 
retaliation, he proves pretty clearly that the said ex-professor knows 
little enough about “ water-fowl.” He concludes herefrom that the 
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person alluded to “ has spent more of his time in books than in bogs,” ana 
says that “his deficiency in bog-education” is much to be lamented 
Without pretending to know much of the said ex-professor’s writings, we 
‘ should have come to a directly opposite conclusion, fancying that he had 
spent more of his time in bogs than in books, though he had not the sense 
to avail himself of his local advantages in the way which his critic means. 
But let that pass. Our business is with Mr. Waterton, who is worth a 
score of such professors. Most, if not all of the essays collected in this 
little pocket volume, appeared separately as contributions to the Maga- 
vine of Natural History ; and Mr. Loudon, the industrious and excellent 
editor of that excellent work, has put them in their present form ; having, 
in a happy moment, suggested that Mr. Waterton should head the whole 
with a precis of his own adventurous life. This autobiographical sketch 
is impayable. 


“*T think I have seen ina book, but I forget which just now, that, when we read 
a work, we generally have a wish to see the author's portrait, or, at least, to know 
something of him. 

** Under this impression, I conceive that a short account of myself will not be 
wholly uninteresting to the reader; who, it is to be hoped, will acquit me of egotism, 
as I declare, in all truth, that I write these memoirs with no other object in view, 
than that of amusing him. 

‘*] was born at Walton Hall, near Wakefield, in the county of York, some five 
and fifty years ago: this tells me that Iam no chicken; but, were [ asked how | 
feel with regard to the approaches of old age, I should quote Dryden’s translation ot 
the description which the Roman poet has given us of Charon :— 


‘ He seem’d in years, yet in his years were seen 
A vernal vigour and autumnal green,’ 


In fact, I feel as though I were no more than thirty years old. Iam quite free 
from all rheumatic pains ; and am so supple in the joints, that I can climb atree with 
the utmost facilitv. I stand six feet high, all but half an inch. On looking at 
myself in the glass, I can see at once that my face is anything but comely : con- 
tinual exposure to the sun, and to the rains of the tropics, has furrowed it in places, 
and given it a tint, which neither Rowland’s Kalydor, nor all the cosmetics on Be- 
linda’s toilette, would ever be able to remove. My hair, which | wear very short, 
was once of a shade betwixt brown and black: it has now the appearance as though 
it had passed the night exposed to a November hoarfrost. I cannot boast of any 
great strength of arm; but my legs, probably by much walking, and by frequently 
ascending trees, have acquired vast muscular power: so that, on taking a view 
of me from top to toe, you would say that the upper part of Tithonus has been 
placed upon the lower part of Ajax. Or, to speak zoologically, were I exhibited 
for show at a horse fair, some learned jockey would exclaim, he is half Rosinante, 
half Bucephalus.” 


In general, we care little enough about genealogical tables, but Mr. 
Waterton boasts of an ancestor whose name will be revered by honour- 
able minds in all ages. 


« The poet tells us that the good qualities of man and of cattle descend to their 
offspring. ‘Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis.’ If this holds good, I ought to be 
pretty well off, as far as breeding goes; for, on the father’s side, I come in a direct 
line from Sir Thomas More, through my grandmother; whilst by the mother’s side | 
am akin to the Bedingfelds of Oxburgh, to the Charltons of Hazleside, and to the 
Swinburnes of Capheaton. 

“My family has been at Walton Hall for some centuries, It emigrated into 
Yorkshire, from Waterton in the island of Axeholme in Lincolnshire, where it had 
been for a very long time. Indeed, I dare say I could trace it up to Father Adam, 
if my progenitors had only been as careful in preserving family records, as the 
Arabs are in recording the pedigree of their horses ; for | do most firmly believe 
that we are all descended from Adam and his wife Eve, notwithstanding what certain 
self-sufficient philosophers may have advanced to the contrary. Old Matt Prior bad 
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probably an opportunity of laying bis hands on family papers of the same purport 
as those which | have not been able to find ; for he positively informs us that Adam 
and Eve were his ancestors :— 


‘ Gentlemen, here, by your leave, 
Lie the bones of Mathew Prior, 
A son of Adam and of Eve: 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go bigher ?’ 


Depend upon it, the man under Afric’s burning zone, and he from the frozen regions 
of the north, have both come from the same stem, ‘Their difference in colour and in 
feature may be traced to this; viz., that the first has bad too much, and the second 
too little, sun. 

‘‘In remote times, some of my ancestors were sufficiently notorious to have had 
their names handed down to posterity. They fought at Cressy, and at Agincourt, 
and at Marston Moor. Sir Robert Waterton was governor of Pontefract Castle, 
and had charge of King Richard Il. Sir Hugh Waterton was executor to his 
sovereign’s will, and guardian to his daughters. Another ancestor was sent into 
France by the king, with orders to contract a royal marriage. He was allowed 
thirteen shillings a day for his trouble and travelling expenses. Another was Lord 
Chancellor 6¥ England, and preferred to lose his head rather than sacrifice his con- 
science. Another was master of the horse, and was deprived both of his commission 
and his estate, on the same account as the former. His descendants seemed deter- 
mined to perpetuate their claim to the soil; for they sent a bailiff once in every 
seven years to dig up a sod on the territory. I was the first to discontinue this 
septennial act, seeing law and length of time against us.” 


Many of our readers will be aware that Mr. Waterton is a Roman 
Catholic, but we confess we were scarcely prepared for the zeal which 
blazes out in the following passages. Part of this, no doubt, proceeds 
from serious conviction ; but we cannot help suspecting that a part is at- 
tributable to that frame of mind in him, which we must not again men- 
tion. Among enlightened minds there can be only one opinion as to the per- 
secutions and disqualifications under which the professors of the ancient 
faith laboured until very recently ; and nobody acquainted with history 
or divinity will for a moment think of resting the merits of the Protestant 
religion upon the characters of that monster Henry VIII. and of certain 
other men, who were accidentally the instruments, not of introducing it, 
(for the seed was sown in spite of them, and in good part before their time, ) 
but of giving it encouragement and an establishment. We might‘say a 
word about Luther, but it is scarcely necessary. We have no wish to 
enter into polemics, and people will read the thing as a Roman Catholic’s 
version of the history of the Reformation, and nothing else. If such a 
version had been published in the time of Henry VIII, or Elizabeth, or 
Edward VI., the writer, in all probability, would have been burnt; ata 
later period he would have put his nose and ears—to say nothing of his 
estate—in great jeopardy. In these respects things are better as they are 
now, when every man may speak his mind, and every other man may re- 
fute or answer him. 


“ Up to the reign of Henry VIII., things had gone on swimmingly for the Water- 
tons; and it does not appear that any of them had ever been in disgrace. 
‘ Neque in his quisquam damnatus et exsul.’ 
But during the sway of that ferocious brute, there was a sad reverse of fortune :— 


‘ Fx illo fluere, ac retro sublapsa referri, 
Spes Danaum.’ 


‘ From thence the tide of fortune left their shore, 
And ebb’d much faster than it flow’d before.’ 


The cause of our disasters was briefly this :—The king fell scandalously in love with 
a buxom lass, and he wished to make ber bis lawful wife, notwithstanding that his 
May, 1838.—vow. xxl.—NO. LXXXV. D 
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most virtuous queen was still alive. Having applied to the head of the church for 
a divorce, his request was not complied with; although Martin Luther, the apostate 
friar and creed-reformer, had allowed the Margrave of Hesse to have two wives at 
one and the same time. Upon this refusal, our royal goat became exceedingly mis- 
chievous : ‘ Audar omnia perpeti ruit per vetitum nefas.’ Having caused himself to 
be made head of the church, he suppressed all the monasteries, and squandered their 
revenues amongst gamesters, barlots, mountebanks, and apostates. The poor, by his 
villanies, were reduced to great misery, and they took to evil wavs in order to k ep 
body and soul together. During this merciless reign, seventy-two thousand of them 
were banged for thieving. 

“In good*® Queen Mary's davs there was a short tide of flood in our favour > and 
Thomas Waterton of Walton Hall was high sheriff of York. This was the last 
public commission held by our family.” 


It is amusing to compare Mr. Waterton’s character of Queen Mary 
with that given of her by Sir Walter Scott in one of his diaries. The 
poet and Protestant is, to say the least, as plain spoken as the naturalist 
and Catholic. Scott, being at Calais, and saying that one must be ver- 
nacular when on French ground, calls her “ the bloody papist bitch, 
(Jucen Mary, of red-hot memory.* The truth, as usual, hes between ; 
and some Protestant minds may take comfort to themselves on reflecting 
that the bilious, the hypochondriac and wretched daughter of Henry and 
Catherine of Arragon, must have suffered more than the victims sl 
burned, or permitted others to burn, at Smithfield 

Mr. Waterton continues— 

‘* The succeeding reigns brought every species of reproach and indignity upon us, 
We were declared totally incapable of serving our country , we were held up to the 
scorn of a deluded multitude, as damnable idolaters ; and we were unceremoniously 
ousted out of our tenements ; our only crime being a conscientious adherence to the 
creed of our ancestors, professed by England for nine long centuries before the Re- 
formation, So determined were the new religionists that we should grope our way 
to heaven along the crooked and gloomy path which they had laid out for us, that 
they made us pay twenty pounds a month, by way of penalty, for refusing to hear a 
married parson read pravers in the church of Sandal Magna; which venerable edifice 
had been stripped of its altar, its crucifix, its chalice, its tabernacle, and all its boly 
ornaments, not for the love of God, but for the private use and benefit of those who 
had laid their sacrilegious hands upon them, My ancestors acted wisely. I myself 
cas I have already told the public in a printed letter) would rather run the risk ot 
going to bell with St. Edward the Confessor. Venerable Bede, and St. Thomas ot 
Canterbury, than make a dash at heaven in company with Harry VIIL., Queen Bess, 
and Duteh William. 

“ Oliver Cromwell broke down our drawbridge ; some of his musket-balls remaining 
in one of the old oaken gates, which are in good repair to this day. Not being able 
to get in, he carried off everything im the shape of horses and cattle that his men 
could lay their hands on. 

* Dutch William enacted doubly severe penal laws against us: during the reign 
of that sordid foreigner, some little relaxotion was at last made in favour of dissenters , 
but it was particularly specified, that nothing contained in the act should be construed 
* to give ease to any papist or popish recusant.’ 

“ My erandfatber bad the honour of beimg sent prisoner to York, a short time 
before the battle of Culloden, on account of bis well-known attachment to the here- 
ditary rights of kings, in the person of poor Charley Stuart, who was declared a 
pretender! On my crandfather’s release, he found that his horses had been sent to 
W aketield, there to be kept at his own expense, But the magistrates very graciously 
allowed him to purchase a horse tor his own riding, provided the price of it Was undet 
hve pounds, 

‘* \iv own father paid double taxes for some vears after he came to the estate. 

* Times are better for us now: but J, individually, am not much better for the 


“ * Camden, the Protestant historian, says that Queen Mary was a princess never 
sufficiently to be commended of all men tor pious and religious demeanour, her com- 
miseration towards the poor, we. 

+ Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, vol. vi. p. 305, 
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change ; for | will never take Sir Robert Peel's oath. In framing that abominable 
oath, | don’t beheve that Sir Robert cared one tie’s end whether the soul of a Catholic 
weit up, after death, to the King of Brightness, or descended to the king of brim- 
stone: his only aim seems to have been to secure to the church by law e sstablishe d, 
the full possession of the loaves and fishes. But, as | have a vehement ine lastion 
to make a grab at those loaves and fishes, in order to distribute a larce proportion of 
them to the poor of Great Britain, who have an undoubted claim to it, | do not 
mtend to have my hands tied behind me: hence my positive refusal to swallow Sir 
Robert Peel’s* oath. Sull, take it or refuse it, the new dynasty may always make 
sure of my loyalty, even if any of our old line of kings were still in existence; for 


The illustrious house of Hanover, 
And Protestant suCcCeSSION, 

To these I have allegiance sworn, 
W hile they can keep possession.” 


‘ The boy is father to the man.” Mr. Waterton’s tastes began to show 
themselves, and very energetically, at a very early period. 


* When I was not quite eight years old, I had managed to climb upon the roof of 
an out-house, and had got to a starling’s nest under one of the slates. Had my foot 
slipped, I should have been in as bad a plight as was poor Ophelia in the willow 
tree when the ‘ envious sliver broke.’ The ancient housekeeper, mentioned in the 
account of the barn-owl, had cast her rambling eye upon me, Seeing the danger | 
was in, she went and fetched a piece of gingerbread, with which she lured me down, 
and then she seized me, as though I had been a malefactor. 

* At nine years old, | was seut to a school in the north of England, where litera- 
ture had scarcely any effect upon me, although it was duly administered in large 
doses by avery scientilic heed. But | made vast protic wney i the artot hhading 
birds’ nests. It was judged necessary by the master of the school to repress this 
inordinate relish for ornithological architecture, which, in his e stimation, could be 
productive of no good. Aecordingly, the birch rod was brought to bear upon me 
when occasion offered ; but the warm application of it, in leu of effacing my ruling 
passion, did but tend to render it more distinct and clear. Thus are bright colours i 
crockery-ware made permanent by the action of fire; thus is dough turned into 
crust by submitting it to the oven’'s heat. 

S My first adventure on the water made a lasting impression, on account of the 
catastrophe which attended it. There was a large horsepond, separated by a hedge 
trom the field which was allotted to the scholars for recrestion- ground, An oblong 
tub, used for holding dough before it is baked, had just beea placed by the side of 
the pond. I thouglt that I could like to have an excursion on the dee ‘p; so taking 
a couple of stakes out of the hedge, to serve as oars, | got into the tub, and pushed 
ott ;— 


—— ‘ Ripw ulterioris amore.’ 


| had got above half way over, when, behold, the master and the late Sir John 
Lawson of Brough Hall suddenly rounded a corner and hove in sight. Terrified at 
their appearance, | first lost a stake, and then my balance: this caused the tub to 
roll like a man-ot-war in acalm. Dowa | went to the bottom, and rose again co- 
vered with mud and dirt. ‘ Terribili sgualore Charon’ My good old master looked 
grave, and |] read my destiny in his countenance; but Sir Jobn said that it was a 
brave adventure, and he saved me from being brought to a court-martial for disobe- 
dience of orders, and for having lost my vessel. 

‘On my return home from this school, 1 was once within an ace of closing all 
accounts he ‘re below for ever, About one © ‘clock in the morning, Monsieur lRa- 
quedel, the family ch: upls nn, thought that he heard an unusual noise in the apartment 
next to his bed-room. He arose, and, on opening the door of the chamber wheuce 
the noise had proceeded, he saw me in the act of hitting up the sash; and he was 
just in time to save me from going out at a window three stones high. 1 was fast 
sleep; and, as soon as he caught hold of me, 1 gave aloud shriek. I thought | 
wis on Iny way to a neighbouring wood, in which | knew of a crow’s nest. 


**} do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present Church kstablishwent within this re ons” Rec, (Se e Sur hobert 
Peel’s Oath.) 
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‘* | was now shortly to be conducted to a place where at intervals I could attend 
to birds, without much risk of neglecting books,” 


The place to which our author alludes was Stonyhurst, near Clitheroe, 
in Lancashire, where some Jesuits, driven from the continent by the armiec: 
of the French Republicans, had established a college. As we have re peat- 
edly heard men, who were not in their after life noted for their attachment 
to mother-church, speak with the greatest respect, and even with tender 
affection, of their early preceptors, the scattered members of the ouce all- 
powerful Society of Jesus, we are not surprised that the tone of so zealous 
a Catholic as Mr. Waterton should be warm and enthusiastic. The most 
perfect gentleman we ever knew in the south of Europe had been edu- 
cated by the Jesuits. They were old men in our young days, and while 
we have been growing old, they have, without a single exce ption, gone to 
their graves. One of these most gentlemanly pupils of the Jesuits was 
Don Felice C olonna, a descendant from the great Roman house, and who 
was well known in his day to many an English traveller. 


“ Voltaire had said repeatedly that he could not subvert Christianity until he bad 
destroyed the Jesuits. ‘Their suppression was at last effected ; partly by his own 
impious writings, and partly by the intrigues of kept mistresses at the different 


courts, who joined their influence to the : already enormous power in the hands of 


the infidel ministers of the day. The woes unutterable which these poor followers 
of Jesus Christ had to endure at the hands of the wretches who had caused the 
breaking up of their order, seemed to have made no alteration in their disposition ; 
for, on my arrival at Stonyburst, | found them mild and cheerful, and generous to all 
around them, During the whole of my stay with them, (and I remained at their 
college till I was nearly twenty years old,) 1 never heard one single expression come 
from their lips that was not suited to the ear of a gentleman and a Christian, Their 
watchfulness over the morals of their pupils was so intense, that I am ready to de- 
clare, were I on my death-bed, I never once had it in my power to open a book in 
which there was to be found a single paragraph of an immoral tendency. 

‘© My master was Father Clifford, a first cousin of the noble lord of that name. 
He had left the world, and all its alluring follies, that he might serve Almighty God 
more perfectly, and work his way with more security up to the regions of eternal 
bliss. After educating those entrusted to his charge with a care and affection truly 
paternal, he burst a blood-vessel, and retired to Palermo, for the benefit of a warmer 
climate, There he died the death of the just, in the habit of St. Ignatius.” 

** One day, when | was in the class of poetry, and which was about two years be- 
fore | left the college for good and all, he called me up to his room. * Charles, 
suid he to me, in a tone of voice perfectly irresistible, ‘ 1 have long been studying 
your disposition, and I clearly foresee that nothing will keep you at home. You 
will Journey into far distant countries, Where you will be exposed to many dangers. 
There is o uly one way for you to escape them. Promise me that, from this dav 
forward, you will never se your lips to wine, or to spirituous liquors. The sacrifice 
is nothing,” added he, * but, in the end, it will prove of incale ‘ulable advantage to 


you.’ | agreed to bis enlightened proposal, and from that hour to this, which is 


now about nine and thirty years, | have never swallowed one glass of any kind ot 
wine, or of ardent spirits. f 

‘* At Stonyhurst there are boundaries marked out to the students, which they are 
not allowed to pass; and there are prefects always pacing to and fro within the 
lines, to prevent any unlucky boy from straying on the other side of them, Not 
withstanding the vigilance of these lynx- eved guardians, | would now and then 
manage to escape, and would bolt into a ve ry extensive labyrinth of yew and holly 
trees, close athand. It was the chosen place for animated nature. Birds, in parti- 
culs ar, used to freque nt the spac ious enclosure, both to obtain food and to enjoy secu 
rity. $ Many a time have | hunted there the foumart and the squirrel, I once 
took a cut through it to a neighbouring wood, where I knew of a carrion crow 
hest. . 

. * . . * « . 

‘As the establishment was verv large, and as it contained an abundance ot prog 

the Hanovernan rat, which fattens so well on Enelish food, and which always con 


trives to thrust its nose into every man’s house where there ts any thing to be got, 
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swarmed through the vast extent of this antiquated mansion. ‘The abilities which | 
showed in curtailing tbe career of this voracious intruder did not fail to bring me 
into considerable notice. The cook, the baker, the gardener, and my friend old 
Bowren, could all bear testimony to my progress in this line. By « mutual under- 
standing, I was considered rat-catcher to the establishment, and also fox-taker, 
foumart-killer, and crossbow-charger, at the time when the foung rooks were fledged. 
Moreover, | fulfilled the duties of organ-blower, and foot-ball-maker, with entire 
satisfaction to the public, 
“1 was now at the height of my ambition. 


———‘ Poteras jam, Cadme, videri 
o « « kz. 


[I followed up my calling with great success, The vermin disappeared by the 
dozen ; the books were moderately well thumbled; and, according to my notion of 
things, all went on perfectly right. 

“ When I had finished my rhetoric, it was my father’s wish that I should return 
home. The day I left the Jesuits’ college was one of heartfelt sorrow to me, 
Under Almighty God and my parents, | owe everything to the fathers of the order 
of St. Ignatius. ‘Their attention to my welfare was unceasing , Whilst their solici- 
tude for my advancement in virtue and literature seemed to know no bounds, The 
permission which they granted me to work in my favourite vocation, when it did 
not interfere with the important duties of education, enabled me to commence a 
career, which, in after times, afforded me a world of pleasure in the far distant 
regions of Brazil and Guiana, To the latest hour of my lite | shall acknowledge, 
with feelings of sincerest gratitude, the many acts of paternal kindness which | so 
often received at the hands of the learned and generous fathers of Stonyhurst 
College, ‘‘ Presidium et dulce decus meum.” 


After leaving the Jesuits, our author passed some time in Yorkshire 
with his father, who had been a noted hunter in his youth, and who in- 
troduced his son to Lord Darlington, whose witching horsemanship and 
cool intrepidity in charging fences made him the admiration of all fox- 
hunters. It was here that young Waterton acquired that grand desi- 
deratum in life—a good seat on the saddle. As his good sire, however, 
wished him to be something more than a mere fox-hunting squire, he 
soon sent him on his travels. 

From the yellow fever, and an accumulation of horrors at Malaga, young 
Waterton escaped in a very daring manner on board of a Swedish brig, 
which sailed away and defied the pursuit of some Spanish men-of-war, 
The villanous pestilence at Malaga had shaken him considerably, and in 
coming up the English channel he caught a cold, which fell upon his 
lungs. It was a toss up whether he should live or die; but an honest 
Yorkshire surgeon set him on his legs again, and he again hunted the 
country with the Darlington hounds. But he soon longed to bask in a 
warmer sun, and therefore went to the West Indies—an expedition which 
ended ina long residence, and, being followed by others to the South 
American continent, led to the discoveries and adventures, related in the 
“Wanderings,” and to some others which appear, for the first time, in 
the present volume. 

Here is a pleasant adventure with a big snake on the Orinoco. John 
Edinonstone, who is now in Edinburgh, not only remembers it well, but 
often tells the story. 


‘“ Whilst we were wending our way up the river, an accident happened of a some- 
what singular nature. There was a large labarri snake coiled up in a bush, which 
was close to us. | fired at it, and wounded it so severely that it could not escape. 
Being wishful to dissect it, | reached over into the bush, with the intention to seize 
it by the throat, and convey it aboard. The Spaniard at the tiller, on seeing this, 
took the alarm, and immediately put his helm a-port. ‘This forced the vessel’s bead 
to the stream, and | was left hanging to the bush with the snake close to me, not 
having been able to recover my balance as the vessel veered from the land, 1 kept 
firm hold of the branch to which I was clinging, and was three times over-head m 
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the water below, presenting an easy prey to any alligator that might have been on the 


look-out for a meal. Luckily, a man who was standing near the pilot, on seeing 
what had happened, rushed to the helm, seized hold of it, and put it hard a-starboard 
in time to bring the head of the vessel back again. As they were pulling me up, 1 
suw that the snake was evidently too far gone to do mischief; and so I laid hold of 
it, and brought it aboard with me, to the horror and surprise of the crew. It measured 
eight feetin length. As soon as | had gota change of clothes, I killed it, and made 
a dissection of the head.” 


A subject which the author has much at heart, and which he eloquently 
advocates in several papers of his present volume, is to rescue certain 
birds from the popular prejudices they have lain under in all ages, and in 
most countries. His essay on the barn owl, and the benefits it confers ov 
man, helped out by little anecdotes and descriptions of the owls that have 
found a secure and honourable asylum on his patrimonial estate ot 
Walton, is a delightful piece of writing; and his papers on the starling, 
the carrion crow, the rook, the raven, the jackdaw, and the magpie, are 
equally admirable. But the book all through is a perfect treat—a thing 
to be gotten by heart; and as we must in conscience cease quoting from 
it, we will end here. 


Regal Records ; or, a Chronicle of the Coronations of the Queens 
Reeqnant of England. — By J. R. PLancue, FS.A. 


A very pleasant and well-timed book, written with Mr. Planche’s 
usual animation and correctness—for the popular play-w right Is an 
accomplished antiquary, and pains-taking and scrupulous in historical 
matters. We scarcely know a more correct, or—in its way—a more de- 
lighttul little book, than his “ History of British Costume,” which was 
published some three or four years ago. 

On the present occasion Mr. Planche makes a spirited reviewal of the 
ceremonies attending the coronations of former English queens reigning 
in their own right, and notices the customs peculiar to, or alterations 
upon, the interesting circumstance of a female accession. He therefor 
gives detached descriptions of the coronation of Mary ‘Tudor, Elizabeth, 
Mary Stuart, and Anne, enlivening the whole with pleasant anecdotes 
and little episodes. 

We really cannot join in the regret so loudly expressed by some of our 
contemporaries touching the cutting-off the banquet at the coming coro- 
nation of our young queen. Following so closely on the heels of the ex- 
hausting ceremonies in the abbey, the feast in the hall was enough to 
exhaust the strength of a war-horse, to say nothing of that of a young 
and delicate lady. As for the expense of the thing, we should not be in- 
clined to rest a single objection thereon, nor do we believe that this con- 
sideration has had any weight with government. We would even employ 
the money (or some of it) that was expended in soups, entremets, and 
wines, in giving additional splendour to other parts of the ceremony. 
Encouragement might thus be given to many artists and ingenious arti- 
saus ; besides, as long as we keep up royalty, there will be no harm in 
lending it all its graces and adornments! 

We are told that the following observance is out of the reach of pro- 
clamatious. 


“ Then the Holy Bible being presented to her Majesty, (i. e. Queen Anne,) she 
vouchsafed to kiss all the bishops, and then, being enthroned, the archbishops, and «af 
the bishops, and lastly, alf the temporal lords, cid their homage ,and seemingly kissed 
her Majesty's left cheeA, and afterwards touched the crown, while the treasurer of 
the housebold thre w about the coronation medals."”— Latract from th London Gasett 
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To sit and be kissed, though only “ se« mingly,” by snch a host of the 
« spiritual and temporal,” must, in itself, be a very trying and exhaust. 
ing affair, We wish her most gracious Majesty well through with it! 

Mr. Planche’s opportune volume is illustrated with many little wood- 
cuts, which greatly assist the right understanding of the text, and which 
are pretty and tasteful, in some respects, as works of art. We cordially 
recommend the whole to our readers’ notice. : 


The Bit 0 Writin’, and other Tales. By the O'Hara Faminy. 38 vols. 


This work, * The Bit o'Writin’,” which appeared first in our pages, is 
now printed, with some other admirable Tales, in a separate form. We 
need scarcely commend it to the attention of our readers, many of whom 
will be glad to add these attractive volumes to their collection. There 
is a truth, a buoyancy, and, we may add, a delicacy in Mr. Banim’s 
style, which will ever render his productions welcome and sate sources of 
amusement for the leisure hour and in the domestic circle. 


Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


Southey’s Poetical Works.—This volume, the sixth of the issue, contains 
the Ballads and Metrical Tales, which we have always cousidered as the 
most perfect things of this poet. We envy those who will have the plea- 
sure of reading tor the first time ‘* Mary the Maid of the Inn,” © The 
Old Woman of Berkeley,” ‘* The Pope and the Devil,” ‘* St. Gualberto,” 
and the rest, which so delighted us in by-gone times. It is a choice 
volume, and ought to be acceptable to every class of readers. 

The Minister's Family. By a Country Minister.—The author of this 
moral and religious volume tells us that his story is not only founded on 
facts, but is almost devoid of any fictitious admixture whatever. 
We should have guessed as much from the appearance of truthfulness 
and nature in every page. We can strongly recommend it for all young 
readers. 

Diet and Regimen, Physical, Intellectual, and Moral, as Means in the 
Prevention and Cure of Disease. by Ronertr Dick, M.D.—As long us 
Doctor Dick treats of professional matters, we believe he may be per. 
fectly right—or at least his errors are of that kind which we have not the 
science to discover. But ne sutor—let the mediciner stick to his medicine 
chest. When he goes on to treat of philosophy, poetry, belles lettres, and 
‘the musical glasses,” he talks a considerable deal of nonsense. Doctor 
Dick thinks that, from the mere eflect of climate, the people of the south 
have infinitely more imagination than people of the north—the Italians, 
for example, more than the English or the Germans. We do not think 
so. Doctor Dick also thinks Lord Byron a greater poet than Milton 
© Dickens! 

Paxton on the Culture of the Dahlia.—This is a cheap, simple, and 
every way excellent little book. By following its easy rules and instruc- 
tions, any person may grow the most pertect specimens of one of the 
most beautiful of flowers. Mr. Paxton’s little history of the first intro. 
duction of the long neglect, and then of the wondertul spread, of the 
dahlia, which has taken place in England within these ten or twelve 
years, is very striking, and will interest those who are not particularly 
viven to horticulture. 

The Student; or, The Midland Counties’ Literary Repository—We 
notice, with pleasure, the appearance of this new little periodical, which 
is got up and published at Nottingham. The principal contributor—it 
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not editor—is Mr. Thomas Ragg, whose poem on the Deity entitled him 
at once to a high standing among poets. We have looked through the 
two first numbers of this Repository. There is much to praise, and no- 
thing to merit harsh condemnation. We were interested with the view 
of the entrance to the crypt of Newark Castle, which stands as frontispiece 
to the first number. 

The Cheltenham Looker-On. A Note-Book of Fashionable Sayings and 
Doings.—A very pleasant repertory, in a convenient octavo size—a sort of 
mignon fashionable journal, which cannot fail of being highly acceptable 
to the ladies—and to many gentlemen also who have a dread of the mea- 
sureless sheets and small type of the newspapers. We should think that 
Cheltenham and its neighbourhood could well support such a publication, 

Bennet’s Pocket Director for Engineers, &c.—A useful little manual for 
various artisans, and for those who have occasion to employ them in cer- 
tain kinds of work. From the great number of his productions of this 
class, Mr. Bennet seems to be both an industrious and a successful writer. 

Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities.—Twaddle. In part a senseless caricature 
of caricatures—in part, a spiritless imitation of Nimrod and Boz. The 
best of the book is the cloth binding, in green and gold ; but some of th: 
etchings are clever, and deserving of a better text. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


West's Mathematical Treatises. Edited by Sir J. Leslie. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Views of the Architecture of the Heavens. By J. P. Nichol. Second Edition, pos 
Uvo,. 10s. 6d, 

Simpson's British Ecclesiastial History. 12mo, Os. 

Wilson’s Natural History of Quadrupeds and Whales, 4to. 12s. 

Ilints for the Table, or the Economy of Good Living. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Newman’s Lectures on Justification. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Parson's Plain Parochial Sermons. 12mo. 6s. Gd. 

The Church inthe Army and Navy. Vol. Il. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sunday Lessons from the Old Testament, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Crossman’s Family Prayers. Second Edition, 12mo, 2s. 

Twelve Sermons, Bythe Rev.J. Ford. 12mo. 4s, cl. 

Irish Tranquillity. By A. Meyler, M.D. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Goldsmith's Natural History. 4 vols. 24mo. 80 coloured Plates, 22s, 6d, 

Pearce on Children. 12mo. 7s. 

Tredgold on the Steam Engine and Steam Navigation, Part I. 4to. 2. 2s. 

Rogers's Italy. New Edition. Fe. 5s. 

Topsail Sheet Blocks. By the Old Sailor. 5 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

Historical Records of the Second Dragoon Guards. 8vo. 8s. 

Historical Records of the Third Dragoon Guards. 8vo. 8s, 

Lady Montague’s Letters fromthe Levant. Fe, 5s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Gill. By J. Rippon. 12mo, 5s, 6d. 

Principles of Political Economy. By H. C. Carey. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Thoughts on Men, Manners, and Things. By aGrumbler. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Holbrook’s North American Herpetology. Vol. 1. 4to. @l. 12s. 6d. 

Tiarks’s Sacred German Poetry, 12mo. 2s. 

Cooper's Lectures on Surgery. Fifth edition. 6s. 6d. 

Sweet's Law of Wills. 12mo. 6s. 

The Whist Player's Hand Book. S2mo. 1s, 

Il Traduttore. By A. Cassella. 12mo., 6s. 

The Robber. A Tale. By the Author of “* Richelieu,” ‘ Gipsy,” “ Attila,” Ac. 
3 vols. post Bro. 11. 1 is. Gd. 


The Lives of Eminent British Statesmen. Vol. V. By the Right Hon. T. P- 


Courtenay. Forming Vol. Cl. of “ Lardner’s Cyclopedia.” Feap. 6s. 
Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, Lombardy, Piedmont, Savoy, &c. By John 
Roby, Esq., M.R.S.L. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14. 5s. 
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Commercial Relations of the Country. 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mas. Jameson, who has just returned from a Tour in Upper Canada, is preparing 
for publication her interesting observations on the Country and People, with an 
Account of an Extraordinary Journey and Residence among the Wild Indians. 
“ Winter Stupies anp Summer Ramuirs” is to be the title. 

Mr. Reape, Author of ‘* Cain the Wanderer,” “ The Revolt of the Angels,” Xc., 
has just committed to the press his Poem, entitled  Irany,” on which he has been 
so long engaged, accompanied by Notes Historical and Descriptive, the fruits of his 
residence among the delightful scenes he has depicted. We anticipate much pleasure 
fron the perusal of this work, which is expected to appear about the middle of May. 

A New Work, from the pen of a Lady, is nearly ready, entitled * Tue Hh IRESS 
AND HER Surrors,” 

The new Novel, entitled “ Hussars, Guarps, ann Inranrny,” from the pen of an 
Officer of high standing in the army, is expected to appear about the 3rd of the 
month. We understand the adventures are real, the guise only fiction. 

“Tue Memoirs anp Reminiscences or Mavame Tussaup” will be published 
immediately. 

A Letter on the expediency of erecting a National Establishment, in connexion 
with the New Houses of Parliament, for the purposes of Government and Par- 
liamentary Printing. By P. Austin Nuttall. 

The Doctrine of the Sacrament, as exhibited in several Treatises, first published 
in the Remains of Alexander Knox, Nsq. 

Protessor Thomas Rymer Jones, of King’s College, London, is engaged im 
writing “*A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom ;” exhibiting the structure 
and internal economy of every class of living beings, and their adaptation to the 
circumstances in which they are severally destined to exist. The work will be svs- 
tematically illustrated by ‘an extensive series of Drawings by the Author, and 
published on the plan of Professor Bell's and Mr, Yarrell’s works on British 
Zoology. 

Sir Anthony Carlisle, F.R.S., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, has in the press a work, entitled “ Practical 
Observations on the Preservation of Health, and the Prevention of Diseases :’’ com- 
prising the Author's extended experience on the Disorders of Childhood and Old 
Age—on Scrofula—the Efficacy of Purgative Medicines—the Prevalent Diseases 
and Health of London, &c. Xc. 

A Treatise on the Art of Fly-Fishing, Trolling, &c., as practised on the Dove, and 
on the principal Streams of the Midland Counties; and applicable to every ‘Trout 
and Grayling River inthe Empire. By W. Shipley. Edited by Edward Fitzgibbon, 
500 pages. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. . 

Mr. William Howitt has just ready for publication, “ Colonization and Chris 
tianitv”’—a popular History of the Treatment of the Natives in all their Colonies by 
the Europeans. Contents: The Discovery of America—The Spaniards in the West 
Indies—The Spaniards in Mexico—The Spaniards in Peru--The Spaniards in Pa- 
raguay—The Spaniards in Brazil—Tbe Portuguese in India—The Duteh in India— 
The English in India ; their Mode of Territorial Acquisition there ; their I reatment 
of the Natives; their more recent Amelioration of their Condition—The English in 
America—The Treatment of the American Indians by the United States—The French 
in their Colonies—The English in New Zealand and Australia—The English at the 
Cape, &c. &c. One volume, post 8vo. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The expectations which were raised of a revival in our commercial 
transactions have not as yet, we regret to state, been realised. In the 
manufacturing districts considerable stillness as yet prevails. Our 
accounts from Liverpool speak of an improved feeling in the cotton 
market, but that the intelligence from New York is not of a nature to 
enhance the value of the raw material. During the past week 67,500 
ounces of gold coin have been shipped for America. 

May, 1838.—vow. xxil.—NO. LXXXV. E 
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PRICES OF THE 


215 Bank rupts. 


PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Wednesday, 25th of April. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 206.—Three per Cent. Con- 
sols, 03 five-eighths.—Three per Cent. reduced, 
92 three-quarters. — Three and a Half per 
Cent., reduced, 100 one-quarter.—Consols for 
Account, 93 five-eighths.—Exchequer Bills, 
67s. to 69s. prem.—India Bonds, 67s. to 69s. p. 


FPOREIGN STOCKS. 

Portuguese New Five per Cent. 33. — 
Dutch, Two and a Halt per Cent., 54 one 
eighth. — Dutch, Five per Cent., 93) thirs 
quarters.—Spanish Active Bonds, 22 one-balt. 


Money Market Rerort.—City, Wednesday Evening, April 25.—In the British 
Stock Market there was a disposition manifested for investments in money stock 
this morning, and it caused an advance of about | per cent. in Consols aud the Three- 
and-a-Half per Cents. Consols for money touched 93}, but the closing quotations 
receded to 954 ag money and account. The Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Reduced 
Annuities are 100} a 3, and the New Three-and-a-Half per Cents. 101}.a 3}. Bank 


i 


Stock 1s 205} a 206, and India Stock 270}, for money. The premium upon Ex- 
chequer Bills is 67 a 69, and on India Bonds, marked, 76a77; on those not 


marked, 6 a7. 


business in the Foreign bonds has been very limited. Portuguese Old Five per 
| 


Cent. Bonds are 69)! 


9}; the New Five per Cents. are 33 a |, and the Three per Cent. 


ditto 22a}. Spanish Bonds, with the May Coupons, are 20}, and Deferred 8] a 3. 


razilian Bonds are 764, and Colombian, 


oO? 1 


271. Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents. 


are 54a 4, and the Old kives 993. United Stutes Bank Stock is 25h. 


BANKRUPTS, 


From MaRcH 27, TO APRIL 20, 1838, INCLUSIVE. 


_ Mar, 27.—G. Munro, Great Mitchell Street, 
St. Luke’s, ironfonnder.—_M. Thomas, Law- 
rence Lane, Cheapside, warehouseman.—J. 
Bell, Cockermouth, Cumberland, hat manu- 
facturer.—J. Slingsby, Moston, Lancashire, 
eattle-dealer.—E. Dickens, Bagsworth, Derby- 
shire, cotton spinner.—J. Harries, Carmarthen, 
timber merchant.—R. Smeilie, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, draper.—G. Evans, Carnarvon, inn- 
keeper.— W. Booty, Mundford, Norfoik, seeds- 
man—B. Hill, Birmingham, stationer.—D. 
Hogarth, sen., Great Yarmouth, couch propric- 
tor.—-R. Pritchard, Tupsley, Heretord, brick- 
maker, 

Mar. 30.—R. Clark, Bognor, Sussex.—T. 
Robson, Eastcheap, City, operative chemist.- 
F. Lawrence, New Cat, Lambeth, general 
dealer.—A. Morrison, Watford, Hertfordshire, 
grocer and cheesemonger.—R. F. Webb, Weill- 
close Square, Whitechapel, shipchandier.—J. 
Stead, Armley, Yorkshire, woollen cloth ma 
vafacturer.— R. M. Mornement, Barnhom 
Westgate, Norfolk, grocer and draper.— J. 
May, Newport, Isle of Wicht, mereer.—J. 
Lorden and N. Hailey, Herne Bay, Kent, 
builders. —C. H. Rowe, Cheltenham, woollen- 
draper.—T. Hood, Birmingham, currier.—J 
Henderson, High Crosby, Cumberland, borse- 
dealer.W. Rootledge, Oakshaw, Comberland, 
cattle dealer.— A. Scott, Stourbridge, Worees 
tershire, bailder.—W. Walker, Kingston-upon- 
Hail, warehouseman. 

April 3.— A. Brown, Quadrant, Regent 
Street, laceman.—R., Bishop, Greenwich, Kent, 
SS Winder, Little May’s- Buildings, 

dfordbury, tobacconist.—J. Philpot), Roches- 
ter, Kent, ironmonger.—J. B. Baldwin, Whit- 
kirk, Yorkshire, merchant. — T. Johnson, 
Kaaresboroagh, Yorkshire, draper.—J. Wood- 
house, Wolverhampton, Stattordshire, victual- 
ler.—T. Fatough, Blackborn, Lancashire, pro- 
vision dealer.—W. H. Hormstield, Preston, 
Lancashire, draper. —T. Royle, Manchester, 
mustin mannfactnrer. 

April 6.—E. RK. Bell, Hoxton Old Town, 


common brewer.— R. Brown, Maidstone, iron 
founder.—F. Strong and W. Barthold, Great 
Tower Street, merchants.— R. Martian, Oxtord 
Street, linen draper.—G. Dawson, Wotkeop, 
Nottinghamshire, innkeeper.—W. and W. W. 
Searle, Alford, Lincolnshire, grocers. —G. Car 
ter, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, furot 
ture brokers. 

April \0.—J. Barnett, Birmingham, builder. 
—W. H. Hounstied, Preston, Lancashire, dra 
per.—J. Rutherford, Wingerworth, Derbyshire, 
stone quarrier.—J. Young, Brighton, silk mer 
cer.—C,. J. Evans, Woolhampton, Berkshire, 
innkeeper.— W. Stephenson, Stokesley, York 
shire, linen manufacturer. —D. Ward, Manches 
ter, iron merchant.—R. Reed, Dawlish, De 
vonshire, miller.J. R. Bradley, Shettield, 
horn merchant.—G. Watts, Nottiugham, lace 
dealer. 

April 13 Cc, Bailey and W. H. Potter, 
Gariick Hill, wholesale druggists.—J. Frost, 
(aiafton Street, Soho, goldsmith.— lL. Ashton, 
Stockport, cotton spinner.— W. Pearce, Lea 
mington Priors, builder. —R. S. lrish, Worees 
ter, wine merchant.—C. Davison, Sunderland, 
cabinet-maker.—J. Barnett, jon., Birmingham 
builder.—J. Bratt, West Bromwich, draper, 

{pril 17.— W. Ewington, Leamington Priors, 
Warwickshire, scrivener.— R. Turner, Kingston 
upon-Hall, joiner.—S. Hugo, Truro, Commwall, 
maltster—J. J. Wilcock, Hovingham, York 
shire, surgeon,—W. Moss, Monk Sherborne, 
Southampton, buil’er.—S. Nicholls and ©, 
Bateson, Leeds, carpet dealers. — W. Dorrell, 
Colchester, innkeeper. P. Magee, Liverpool, 
marine store dealer.—E. Watson, Nettiebam, 
Lincolnshire, saddier.— M. Garside, Daken 
field, Cheshire, pot manufacturer, , 

April 20.—W. Tooly, St. James’s Buildings, 
Clerkenwell, carpenter- G. Andrews, Stu 
minster Marshall, Dorsetshire, woolstapler. 
R. Procter, Netthleham, Lincolnshire, tarmer. 
—J. Pilling, Habergham Eaves, Lancashire, 
millwright.—G. Evans, Poole, trank-maker. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Kept at Edmonton, Latitade 51° 37° 32" N. Longitnde 3°51" West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton, the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the ban meter and ther. 
mometer 1s known from observatious made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most trequent observations. The rain is measured eve ry morning at eight o'clock, 








Ranee! lunve " ; | Rain 
isaa.| of | a Prevailing | in | ; 
rh er. ecae. } Winds. Realets Prevailing Weather. 
Feb | 
23 36-20 (29,46-29,36 E. Clondy, a little hail and rain in the morning, 
24 41-30 (29,20-29,08 s 6. & 075 Even. clear, otherwise cloudy, rain all the morn. 
25 49-35 28,87-28,74 S. 6. BK. 075 Morning « loudy, otherwise clear, fand even, 
26 3Y-S2 (29 02-28, 00 N.E. Clondy, with trequent rain. 
27, 39-20 20,10 Stat E. b. N. 25 Clondy, rain at tines. 
28 50-33 29,11-29,10 S.W. Generally cloudy, rain at times, 
Mareh 
1 47-36 29,10 Stat. Ss. b. W. ,2625 Cloady, rain at times, 
2 47-36 (20,11-29,09 N.E. »25 Clondy, rain at times. 
3 46-29 20,21-20, 10 N. b. EB. 1d Evening clear, otherwise overcast. 
$ 47-28 29,15-28,00 EK. b. N. ( londy, rain in the morning and evening. 
5 45-36 2970-2045) N. | 125 Clondy. | 
6 50-38) 29,73-29,70) Ss. ” ‘ ,125 Generally clear, 
7 40-30 20.55-20,50) W. b. §. Generally clear, except the eventag, cloudy, with 
8 47-31 30,14 29,99 NW. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. [rain. 
9 49-23 30,21-30,00! Ss. Generally clear. 
lo 46-26 20,0420, 59) S.E. Morning overcast, otherwise clear. 
I) 47-28 2WSS-2W7S, S.E. Generally clear, 
12 47-23 30,08 30,00 N.E. iMorning loundy, otherwise clear, 
13 50-25 30,05-30,04 Ss. Cloudy, rain at times. 
14 5835 30.08-20,90 S.W. Cloudy, a little rain about 1 o'clock vem. 
15 48-40 29,91-29.87 N.W. Generally cloudy. 
16 50-23 29,85 20.62 S.W. Ge n. clear, raining very heavily inthe afternoon, 
7 45-30 29,45-20,445 W.b. N. | 125 Generally clear, 
Ix 47-30 '20,59-29,55 NW. | Generally clear. 
10 47-33 20.57-20,38 S.W. Generally overcast, a lithe raia about 0 a.™M. 
2 50-38 29,26 20,20) sS.W. Morning cloudy, with reia, otherwise clear, wind 
21 44-29 29,40 20,34 SW. Gen. clear, bail in the afternoon. | boisterous, 
22 46-26 20,50 20,45) N.W. \Cloudy, rain at times. in the afternoon. 
23 41-24 29,55 29,53 N.W. IMorn. clear, otherwise cloudy, snowing very fast 
24 46-30 29,50-29,49 S.W. | 0125 Morning clear, otherwise cloudy, rain at times, 
25 51-29 29,08-29,72 S.W. jGenerally cleat 
2 53-20 30,10-30,.08 W.b. N. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 
27 56-24 30,31-30,21 N.E. Generally clear, | 
28 57-28 30,44-30 4) N.E. Generally clear, : 
20 5927 30,4430 45 N.E. Generally clear, except the evening, 
30 59-42 40,41-30,25 N.E. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear, 
31 51-35 30,15-30,08 n. & | Generally overcast. | 
April 
1 43-21 30,10-30,08 S.E. | Generally clear, 
2 47-13 29,08-20,37 S.W. | |Morning clear, otherwise cloudy. 
243-22 29,89-29.87) N. Gener ally clear, exce pt the evening, 
4 56.35 29,90.20,89 | A |Generally cloudy. 
5 59-38 29,94-20,86 Ww. Morn. clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in the even, | 
6 60-41 29,68 29,60 5.W. 1125 c loudy, rain in the morning and evening, 
7 5238 (20,55-29,24 S.W. Cioudy, raining frequently daring the day. 
8 47-35 20,45 29,13 Ww. | 52625 Morning cloudy, with rain. 
0 48-31 (20,88-20,65 N.W. uhes 4 Peer oan clear. 
10 63-25 30,03-29.95 S.W. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 
LL 67-45 30,07-30.04 S.W. |Ge nerally clear. 
12 57-32 30,12-30,09 N.W. Generally clear. 
13 51-20 30,15.30,04 N.W. ae — 
: si , : e cloudy. 
14 50:37 (20.98-29 87 W. b. 5S. ae pa colts poe e shower of rain ln the evening. 
5 61-36 29.75 20,68 W. Sehenggpe , hail d wp” | 
16 10-26.5 29,66-29,60 Ww. ‘Gen cloudy, snow and hail daring the ay. 
7 45-25 29,64-20,57 W. b. N. »1 Cloudy, frequent showers of rainduring the aftern.) 
Ik 32:26 20,71-20 64 N.W. A Cloady, snow and rain at times, | 
lo i 7 20,68 Stat. N.W, 075 Even. clear, otherwise cloudy, snow inthe morn. 
20 13 93 2071 29.63 Gene rally clondy, snow and rat at times, | 
21, 49-27 20,65-20,50,  W. hegee cloudy, otherwise clear. 


2) 48-25 20,28-29,20 S _" 1125 Gen. clonds, rain in the morning and evening | 
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NEW PATENTS. 


J. P. Holebrook, of Devonshire Place, Edgeware Road, Gentleman, for ay 
improved method or improved methods of propelling vessels. February 7th, 
6 months. 5 


J. D. Greenwood, and R. W. Keene, of the Belvedere Road, Lambeth, Manufac- 


turers, for an improvement in the manufacture of cement, and in the application of 


cement and other earthy substances to the purpose of producing ornamental sur- 
tuces. February 27th, 6 months. 

H. F. de Bouffet Montanban, Colonel of Cavalry, of Sloan Street, Chelsea, and 
J.C. de Medeiros, of Old London Street, Merchant, for certain improvements in 
the means of producing gas for illumination, and an apparatus connected with the 
consumption thereof. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. February 
28th, 6 months. ; 

W.W. Richards, of Birmingham, Gun-maker, for an improved primer for fire- 
arms. March 2nd, 6 months. 

C. Fletcher, of Stroud, Gloucestershire, Mechanist, for certain improvements in 
the construction of looms for weaving. March Sth, 6 months. 

W. Lewis, of Brunscomb, Gloucestershire, and J, Ferrabee, of Thrupp Mill, in 
the same parish, for certain improvements in machinery for dressing woollen and 
other cloths or fabrics requiring such a process. March 5th, 6 months. 

II. Bessemere, of City Terrace, City Road, Engineer, for certain improvements 
in machinery or apparatus for casting printing types, spaces, and quadrats, and the 
means of breaking off and counting the same. March 8th, 6 months. 

W. Hale, of Greenwich, Engineer, for improvements in steam-engines, and ap- 
paratus connected therewith, and in machinery for propelling vessels. March 8th, 
6 months. 

M. W. Lawrence, of Leman Street, Goodman's Fields, Sugar Refiner, for certain 
improvements in the process of concentrating certain vegetable juices and saccharine 
solutions. March 8th, 6 months. 

J, Seward, of the Canal Iron Works, Poplar, Engineer, for an improvement or 
improvements in steam-engines, March 10th, 6 months. 

C, Schroth, of Sablonier’s Hotel, Leicester Square, Gentleman, for certain im- 
provements in preparing, pressing, and embossing the surface of leather. Commu- 
nicated by a foreigner residing abroad. March 10th, 6 months. 

T. Evans, of the Dowlais lron Works, Agent, for an improved rail for railway 
purposes, together with the mode of manufacturing and fastening down the same. 
March 10th, 6 months. 

A. Parker, of Gower Street, Bedford Square, Surveyor, and O. Byrne, of the 
same place, Professor of Mathematics, for a new instrument for gauging malt, and 
also for gauging the fluid or solid contents of casks and other vessels. March 10th, 
© months, 

W. Dale, of Marsh Street, Stafford, Turner, for certain improvements in con- 
structing columns, pillars, bed-posts, and other such like arucles. March 14th, 
© months. 

T. Joyce, of Camberwell New Road, Gardener, for certain improved modes of, 
ind apparatus for, applying prepared fuel to various culinary and domestic purposes. 
March 15th, 6 months. 

W. Horstield, of Swillington Mills, near Leeds, Yorkshire, Corn Muller, for 
ertain improvements in the construction of mills tor grinding corn. March 19th, 
o months, 

L.. J. A. Ramel, of Lisle Street, Leicester Square, Gentleman, tor improvements 
in machinery for excavating and embanking earth, for the construction of railways 
and other works. March 19th, 6 months. 

R. L. Chance, of the Glass Works, Smethwick, Stafford, for improvements in the 
manufacture of glass. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, March 19th, 
© months, 

1). Victor, of Gracechurch Street, Gentleman, for improvements in rotary engines, 
to be worked by steam, or other aenform tiuids, Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad. March 19th, 6 months. 

J. Lall, of Haley Bridge, Chester, Cotton Spinner, for a certain: apparatus appli 

ible to machinery, used in the preparation of cotton, and other fibrous material, tor 
the purpose of spanning. March 19th, 6 months. 
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J. Lowe, of King Street, Old Kent Road, Surrey, Mechanic, for improvements in 
propelling vessels. March 24th, 6 months, 

M. W. Ivison, of Hailes Street, Edinburgh, Silk Spinner, for an improved method 
of preparing and spinning silk, wool, flax, and other fibrous substances, and for dis- 
charging the gum from silks, raw and manufactured. March 26th, 6 months, 

J. Oliver, late of Castle Street, Falcon Square, but now of Queen Street, Golden 
Square, Gentleman, for certain improvement in the filters employed in sugar refining. 
March 26th, 6 months. 

A. Coulon, of Token House Yard, in the City of London, Merchant, for improve- 
ments applicable to block printing. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, 
March 26th, 6 months. 

T. Oram, of No. 27, East Street, Red Lion Square, Gentleman, for improvements 
in the manufacture of fuel. March 26th, 6 months. 

C. Hullmandel, of Great Marlborough Street, Westminster, Lithographic Printer, 
for anew mode of preparing certain surfaces for being corroded with acids, in order 
to produce patterns and designs for the purpose of certain kinds of printing and 
transparencies. March 26th, 6 months. 

C. W. Grant, a Captain of the Corps of Bombay Engineers, residing at No. 1, 
St. Alban’s Place, Westminster, for certain improved modes of exhibiting signals 
tor the purpose of communicating intelligence either at sea or on shore. March 26th, 
© months, 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNA L—Apnit, 1858, 


House or Loros, March 15.—Lord Glenelg moved the second reading of the 
Slavery Act Amendment bill, The object of the measure, as stated at consider 
able length by the noble lord, was to render more effective the provisions of the 
Emancipation Act, which his lordship argued had been greatly frustrated in its 
operation by the legislatures and influential inhabitants of several of the colonies. 
—Lord Brougham and the Marquis of Shgo both approved of the principle of the 
ill, but suggested some alterations in the details.—The Duke of Wellington thought 
a measure like the present had become necessary, but attributed the necessity to 
the conduct of some of the Colonial Legislatures.—After a tew words from the Earl 
of Ripon, the Bill was read a second time, and ordered for committal on Thursday 
se’nnight.—Their Lordships then adjourned till Thursday. 

March 15.—Lord Brougham gave notice that he should hereafter introduce a Bill 
regarding the negro apprenticeship system, to amend the Act of 1835, by substi- 
tuting “ August 1, 1838,” for “ August 1, 1840;” and he added, in answer to the 
Duke of Wellington’s inquiry, that he should not impede the progress of Lord 
Glenelg’s Bill by proposing any amendment, since the Ministers had embodied 
in it all his resolutions heretofore moved, except the last and most important one, 

March 16.—Nothing of importance. 

March 19.—A great many petitions were presented in the course of the evening, 
principally by Lord Brougham, praying the abolition of negro apprenticeship,— 
The noble lord then brought in a Bill to provide for the expiration of the appren- 
tieeship system on the Ist of August, 1838, instead of the ist of August, 1840, as 
ut present enacted. The Bill was read a first time, and ordered to be printed, 

March 20.—Lord Wynford presented a petition from Lewes against the Poor 
laws Amendment Act.—Earl Stanhope presented many similar petitions from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, namely, against the ubove Act. Ile then brought for- 
ward the motion of which he had given notice, namely, ‘ For a statement of the 
petitions presented to that House, during the last session of Parliament, on the 
subject of the Act, intituled ‘ An Act for the Amendment and better Administration 


of the Laws relating to the Poor in England and Wales ;’ specifying the number of 


signatures to each; the description of the persons from whom each petition pro- 
ceeded, whether owners or occupiers of land, rate-payers, inhabitants, guardians, 
or others, and whether they were or were not assembled at a public meeting held for 
the purpose of petitioning ; the place or places from which each petition proceeded , 
end the prayer of each petition, whether for the repeal of the said Act, or for its 
uuendment, or for its continuance, or for what other purpose.”—Lord Brougham 
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eutered into a defence of the Act, and maintained that ut had been assailed every. 
where by * big words,” unsupported by facts and representations, unsustained 
anywhere by proofs.—Lord Melbourne considered that the motion, from the manner 
in which it was brought forward, could not be supported; he must Oppose it,— 
After an extended discussion, the motion was negatived without a division.—Ad.- 
journed till Thursday. 

March 22.—Many petitions were presented against negro apprenticeship.- 
Their Lordships then resolved themselves into Committee on Lord Glenelg’s Bill, 
regarding the better regulation and protection of negro apprenticeship.—The Mar- 
quis of Sligo, in moving an amendment, observed, that he held it to be im possible 
that the negroes could be contented with anything less than an entire and complete 
liberation, He did not preach what he would not practise ; for he could assure 
them that no remnant of slavery should exist on his estate atter the Istof August 
next; the negroes should thenceforth only have a claim to his gratitude for their 
past services. The noble marquis then moved, that the following words be added to 
clause I,:—* Provided always, and be it further enacted, that the labours of the ne- 
groes shall terminate not later than twelve on Friday,’ which was agreed to. 

March 23.— Nothing of importance. 

March 26.—{ he Archbishop of Canterbury presented a petition from Birmingham, 
signed by twenty-three Clergymen of the Church, and as many Dissenting Minis- 
ters, complaining that the interference of the East India Company’s servants in aid 
of the superstitions prevalent in Hindostan, together with the levying taxes on pil- 
grims and granting licenses, were, in the judgment of the petitioners, wrong in 
principle, offensive to God, and tending to lower the British character in the eyes of 
the natives, and to prevent the spread of Christianity amongst them, , 

March 27.—A great many petitions were presented on the prevailing topic of 
hegro apprenticeship; and Lord Brougham gave the comfortable assurance that he 
had still 150 more to bring forward.—The Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists’ 
Relet Bill was read a third time; as was the Slavery Act Amendment bill. 

March 28.— Nothing of public interest. 

March 29.—The Bishop of Exeter presented many petitions for the abolition of 
the negro apprenticeship system, entirely acquiescing in the prayer, and contending 
that the negroes were entitled to entire freedom, and that they were qualified to enjoy 
it.—-Lord Brougham again presented an immense number of similar petitions. 

March 380,—The Earl of Aberdeen, in moving for a return of the expense attend- 
tng the Church Commission in Scotland, from its appointment in 1835 to the present 
line, took a review of the whole question, ‘he noble earl, having made some inte- 
resting statistical statements of the destitution now existing in Scotland, of the 
means of public worship and religious instruction, proceeded to show that a public 
grant was the only available resource; and bis lordship strongly urged the govern- 
ment to reconsider their decision, and propose the grant.—Lord Melbourne again 
said that he could be no party to providing means out of the public purse for the 
extension of such accommodation, 

April 2.—Nothing of interest. 

April 3.—The Bishop of Exeter, baving ascertained from the Marquess of Lans- 
downe the concurrence of Government in the fourth report of the Education Com- 
missioners in Ireland, gave notice that on an early day after the recess he would 
tuke the opinion of the House on the subject.—A discussion, originating with the 
Earl of Haddington, took place on the recent order for disbanding yeomanry corps in 
Scotland.—Lord Melbourne detended the conduct of Government. 

April 5.—The First Fruits and Venths Bill was read a third time ; and, after the 
presentation of some petitions, their Lordships adjourned. 

April 6.—The Earl of Ripon moved for certain returns respecting the Imsh Ec- 
clesiastical Commission, and of the perpetuiues sold uuder the Church Temporalities 
Act.—Lord Melbourne bad no objection to the production of the returns. He would 
most distinctly say, that there never had been an Administration in this country, of 
whatever power or talents, more determined than the present to support and main- 
tain the establishments of the country, both civil and ecclesiastical—The Duke ot 
Wellington repeated, in the most emphatic manner, his former charge against the 
Government, that it bad departed trom the ancient duty and policy of the country, 1n 
having neglected to protect, maintain, and encourage the Established Church. 

Neibing of public importance took place in the House of Lords on the 9th and 
10th of April; and, on the 11th, after the Royal Assent bad been civen by com- 
mission to several Bills, their Lordships adjourned till the 27th instant. 
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House or Commons, March 14.—The House was counted out while Mr. Hume 
was speaking on the Election Expenses Bill. 

March 15.—Mr., Villiers, after a speech of some length, moved that the House 
resolve itself into committee to consider the Act of the 9th Geo. IV. c. 60, “ree 
lating to the importauion of corn.”—Sir W. Molesworth seconded the motion.—The 
Marquis of Chandos resisted the motion, maintaining that the Corn Laws were only 
a just protection of the farming interest.—Sir Henry Parnell said that they were 
useful only to the landlords, though the farmers were put forward as the parties 
benetited.— After an extended, but desultory and rather noisy discussion, the House 
divided. The numbers were, ayes 95, noes 300, Majority against the motion, 205, 

March 16,—A debate of some length occurred, on a proposal by Lord John 
Russell to rescind the resolution of the House of the 23d of June, 1835, with 
respect to striking the names of voters off the register by Election Committees, In 
the course of the discussion Sir Edward Sugden moved, as an amendment, that the 
question be postponed for two months, in order not to bias the possible decisions of 
committees now sitting. —Mr.C. W. Wynn suggested, that as there was no difference 
of opinion on the lew as regarded Eagland, the resolution, as far as England was 
concerned, should be rescinded, and the postponement be restricted to cases occur- 
ing in Scotland and Ireland. ‘To this Lord J. Russell agreed, Sir Edward Sugden 
on that condition withdrawing his amendment. 

March 19.—The House went into committee on the Poor (Ireland) Bill, The 
clauses from 70 to 100 inclusive having been disposed of, the Chairman reported 
progress.—Mr. Baines postponed his motion on the First Fruits and Tenths Bill for 
the restoration of the original qucrum of Governors of the Board tll the third read- 
ing. The report was received, and the Bill ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
ume.—Adjourned, 

March 20.Colonel Seale moved for a committee of the whole House, as a pre- 
liminary to the bringing in a Bill to admit, under certain regulations, foreign corn, 
bonded in this country, to be ground and manufactured for exportation only. —After 
some discussion a division took place, when the motion was carried by 127 to 92.— 
Mr. Poulett Thomson obtained leave to bring in a bill to establish a system of inter- 
national copyright, granting to foreigners in this country the same privilege that might 
be obtained abroad tor British authors, in a manner analogous to the reciprocal enjoy- 
ment of patent right as at present existing. 

March 21.—Mr. Plumptre moved the second reading of the Lord’s Day Bill—read 
copious extracts from the report of the Committee appointed in 1832 to inve stigate 
the state of the metropolis in reference to this subject—impressed the claims to relief 
from labour of 100,000 persons who were employed on the rivers and canals—ani! 
regretted that the Government had not brought in the Bill, On a division, 159 voted 
for, and 68 against ; the second reading was, therefore, carried by a majority of 71. 

March 22.—Nothing of importance. 

March 23,—Lord J. Russell intimated his opinion that it would not be advisable 
to proceed with the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill before Easter, unless an 
amendment similar to that formerly proposed—for the abolition of all such corpora- 
tions—should be moved. In that case he would take the sense of the House upon 
it before the holidays. 

March 26.—Lord Howick moved the Order of the Day for going into Committee 
~ the Mutiny Bill; and, after a little preliminary discussion on a point of form, 

Captain Boldero, pursuant to notice, mov ed as an amendment, that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the existing systems of rewards and punish- 
ments in the army.—After a somewhat protracted discussion the House divided— 
for Captam Boldero’s motion, 76; against it, 169.—The Mutiny Bill and the Ma- 
rine Bill then severally went through Committee, 

March 27.—Lord Jobn Russell said, that on the 50th of April he intended to move 
the following resolutions on the subject of tithe in Ireland :—Tbat it is the opinion 
of this Committee that the tithe composition of Ireland should be converted into a 
rent-charge, at the rate of 7-10ths of the amount: That on the expiration of the exist- 
ing interests so much of this revt-charge as 1s chargeable in lieu of tithes and Minis- 
ters’? money may be purchased at sixteen years’ purchase, according to the original 

value: That the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland be empow ered to purchase 
any proportion of tithe composition not exceeding one-tenth in one year: That 
until such composition be collected, the tithe composition and Ministers’ money be 
paid out of the consolidated fund. Tbe remainder of the resolutions were simply 
declaratory of the necessity of future regulation for the adjustment of composition 
and rent-charges. 
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March 28.—A great many petitions were presented, princip: ally on the subject ot 
negro apprenticeship.—Mr. Hume, baving cian & petition from Montrose 
against the continuation of the King of Hanover's pension, gave notice that on the 
second Thursday after the Easter recess he would move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to suspend the same. 
March 29.—Sir G. Strickland moved a resolution declaratory of the expediency 


of making provision to terminate the negro apprenticeship system on the Ist of 


August next.—Mr. Pease seconded the motion.—Sir G. Grey moved as an 
amendment, that the Slavery Abolition Act Amendment Ball be read the second 
time, maintaining that the motion would violate ‘ contract,” but rejoicing that the 
discussion of the question was now brought fully and distinctly before the House.. 
The debate was sagen “dl. 

March 30.—Mr,. James, who had moved the adjournment on the previous night, 
supported the immediate abolition.—Sir Edward Sugden, who followed, said that 
Jamaica had not performed her part of the arrangement.—Mr. O'Connell said, the 
20,000,0001, ought not to have been paid till the measure was satisfactorily effected, 
—The House divided :—For Sir George Strickland’s motion for immediate abolition, 
205 for the amendment, 269.—The Government Bill was then read a second time, 
and Mr. O’Connell gave notice that, on its going imto Committee, he would move, 
as an instruction, that on the Ist of August, 1838, all female apprentices be made tree. 

April 2.—Considerable discussion took place on the Notting-lill Footway Dull, 
the course of which the objections were all made against the Hippodrome (rac 
course) ; but in the result the Bill was read a third time, and passed by a majority 
of 162 to 123.—Lord J. Russell having moved the order of the day for further con 
sidering the report on the Controverted Elections Bill, Sir Robert Peel rose to suy- 
gest—not formally to move—bhis plan on the subject. The Right ton. Baronet’s 
plan was, briefly, that a general Election Committee, consisting of very few mem- 
bers, should be nominated by the Speaker ; that in its turn it should select the 
members of the various Committees to whom election petitions should be referred ; 
that to each an assistant barrister should be appropriated as an assessor, either in 
the capacity of legal adviser to a committee of seven members, or as chairman of 
one composed of six members, This, when preceded by some declaratory measure 
to simplify the law of elections and reconcile different decisions, the Right. Hon. 
Gentleman thought, might he found to answer well in operation, —Mr. O'Connell, 
as a preliminary step, moved the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the entire sc ope of the Grenville Act.—Ultimately the House divided on Mr, 
©’Connell’s motion—ayes, 57 ; noes, 80. 

April 3.—The Marquess of Chandos rose, pursuant to notice, to call the attention 
of the House to the expenses of Lord Durham’s mission, and moved the followiny 
resolutions :—'* Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Llouse that the duties of Lord 
High Commissioner aud Governor-General of her Majesty’s North American pro 
vinces should be conducted with the utmost degree of economy consistent with the 
public service, and the just and ample reward of all persons employed. — Resolved, 
That it appears by returns which were laid before this House that the amount of the 
expenditure for one year, on account of the establishment of Lord Gosford, was 
1¥,678/.—Resolved, That it appears to the House that such establishment was formed 
on a just and liberal scale, and 1s a proper precedent to be acted on with respect to 
the establishment to be provided for the Earl of Durham.”’—Lord J. Russell com- 
plained of the manner in which the motion had been brought forward. On the 
first resolution the House divided, and the numbers were—for the resolution, 158 , 
for the previous question, 160 ; majority against the resolution, 2 —The other res 
lutions were then put from the Chair, and negatived without a division. 

April 4.—The House was counted out. 

April 5.— Nothing of public interest, 

April 6.—In reply to a question from Mr. Hall, Mr. Rice said, that he had to in- 
form the hon. me sae for Mary lebone that an order had been given for the reduction 
of the 4d. postage on the eight miles’ delivery. It bad also been ordered that the od. 
post should be diminished to a 2d. post. 

April 9.—The question of privilege involved in the recent publication of a lette 
to the Mor ning Chronicle, by Mr. Poulter, was brought before the House, and M: 
Poulter heard at the bar. ‘The subj jject was eventually adjourned for a week. 

April 10.—No House. 

April 11.—Several Bills were forwarded a stage, and the House adjourned tall th: 
25th instant. 
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